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Dear  Reader: 

Enclosed  for  you^i nformat ion  is  a  copy  of  the  Final  Shoshone  Crazing  En- 
vironmental Statement.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  has  prepared 
this  Final  Statement  in  accordance  with  Section  102(2)(C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  Final  Environmental  Statement  descrihes  and  analyzes  a  proposed 
livestock  grazing  program  on  approximately  574,000  acres  of  puhlic  land 
along  with  five  alternatives  to  the  proposal. 

The  BLM  Shoshone  District  Office  prepared  a  Dj^jXt^Envi  ronmental  Statment 
which  was  made  available  to  the  public  April  27,  1979.  Individuals  were 
given  a  45-day  period  ending  June  4,  1979,  in  which  to  comment  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  draft  statement.  Because  of  litigation  the  comment 
period  was  extended  to  August  8,  1979,  and  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
Shoshone  on  August  7.,  1979. 

The  Final  Statement  was  prepared  using  the  comments  received  through  the 
public  review  process  on  the  Draft  Statement.  All  comments  dealing  with 
the  adequacy  of  the  Draft  Statement  and  our  responses  to  these  comments 
are  included  in  Chapter  9  of  the  Final  Statement.  The  text  of  the  Final 
Statement  contains  corrections  and  revisions  made  in  response  to  the 
comments  received. 

The  Final  Statement  itself  is  not  a  decision  document;  however,  man- 
agement direction  may  be  determined  30  days  following  the  filing  of  the 
Final  Statement  with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  dis- 
tribution to  the  public.  These  directions  will  be  based  on  the  analysis 
of  the  proposal,  one  of  the  five  alternatives,  or  a  combination  of  the 
best  features  of  the  proposal  and  alternatives  and  will  take  into  con- 
sideration all  public  comments  that  have  been  received.  A  summary  docu- 
ment that  outlines  the  management  direction  for  the  Shoshone  area  will 
be  prepared  and  made  available  to  the  public.  More  specific  decisions 
will  subsequently  be  developed  on  an  a  1 lotmen t -by-al lotment  basis. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  Environmental  Statement. 
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Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  J.  Haszier 
District  Manager 
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SUMMARY 
(  )  Draft    (x)  Final  Environmental  Statement 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1.  Type  of  Action:  (x)  Administrative   (  )  Legislative 

2.  Brief  Description  of  Action:  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
proposes  to  implement  an  improved  livestock  grazing  management 
program  on  574,148  acres  of  public  lands  in  the  Bennett 
Hills,  Timmerman  Hills,  and  Magic  Planning  Units  of  the 
Shoshone  District  in  south-central  Idaho.  Proposed  initial 
livestock  use  in  the  area  would  be  38,138  animal  unit  months 
(AUMs).  The  proposed  action  is  to  implement  grazing  systems 
employing  principles  of  rest-rotation  and  deferred-rotation 
grazing,  along  with  minor  annual  spring  use.  Forty-two 
allotments  are  proposed  involving  112  operators.  The  proposed 
grazing  systems  would  require  40  water  developments,  32  miles 
of  pipeline,  117  miles  of  fencing,  approximately  2,100  acres 
of  seeding,  1,200  acres  of  herbicide  spraying,  and  4,000 
acres  of  prescribed  burning. 

3.  Summary  of  Environmental  Impacts:  As  a  result  of  implementing 
the  proposal  the  rate  of  runoff  and  erosion  would  decrease 
slightly;  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vegetation  would  increase; 
terrestrial  wildlife  habitat  would  improve,  and  numbers  would 
increase;  the  majority  of  aquatic  habitat  would  remain  the 
same;  and  wilderness  values  would  remain  the  same.   Impacts 
would  also  include  a  slight  decrease  in  both  five-county 
income  and  average  income  to  individual  ranchers,  the  visual 
contrast  would  increase  slightly  as  a  result  of  range  improvement 
construction,  and  known  and  unknown  cultural  resource  sites 
would  receive  continued  livestock  trampling. 

4.  Alternatives  Considered: 

a.  No  Change 

b.  Discontinue  Livestock  Grazing 

c.  Lower  Level  Stocking 

d.  Maximum  Rehabilitation 

e.  Modified  Proposal 

5.  Comments  Have  Been  Requested  From  the  Following:   (See  Pages  ii-iv) 

6.  Date  Statement  Made  Available  to  EPA  and  the  Public: 
Draft:  April  26,  1979 

Final : 


Copies  of  the  DES  and  requests  for  comments  were  mailed  to  the 
following  agencies,  organizations,  interest  groups,  and  indi- 
viduals. Names  of  parties  who  provided  comments  are  preceded  by 
an  asterisk. 

1 .  Federal  Agencies 

*Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

U.S.  Attorney  (Boise,  ID) 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

*0ffice  of  The  Secretary 

*Forest  Service 

Farmer's  Home  Administration 

*Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

*Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

^Heritage  Conservation  &  Recreation  Service 

*Geological  Survey 

*Bureau  of  Reclamation 

*National  Park  Service 

*Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

2.  State  Agencies 

*Governor's  Clearinghouse 

*Governor's  Office 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 

*Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

Idaho  Department  of  Water  Resources 

*Idaho  Department  of  Lands 

Idaho  Public  Utilities  Commission 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

3.  Local  Government 

*County  Commissioners  and  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissions 
Blaine,  Camas,  Elmore,  Gooding,  and  Lincoln  Counties 
Mayors  of  Bliss,  Fairfield,  Gooding,  Richfield,  and  Shoshone 
*Local  County  Agents 

4.  Other  Groups  and/or  Organizations 

Idaho  Wildlife  Federation 

Twin  Falls  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Corporation 

Wood  River  Gems  and  Minerals  Association 

Magic  Valley  Gem  Club,  Incorporated 
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Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Incorporated 

Sierra  Club 

Environment  West 

Idaho  Conservation  League 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

The  Wilderness  Society 

Public  Lands  Council 

The  Wildlife  Society 

Greater  Snake  River  Land  Use  Congress 

American  Fisheries  Society 

Idaho  Gem  Club 

Carey  Act  Development  Association 

Council  for  Agricultural  Science  and  Technology 

League  of  Women  Voters 

*Ada  County  Fish  and  Game  League 

Northside  Snow  Riders 

VFW  Canyon  Committee 

Trout  Unlimited,  Incorporated 

The  Isaak  Walton  League  of  America 

National  Audubon  Society 

Idaho  Mining  Association 

Idaho  Archaeological  Society,  Incorporated 

Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Idaho  Historical  Society 

Society  for  Range  Management 

Wood  River  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Area 

Idaho  Cattle  Feeders  Association,  Incorporated 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Pacific  Legal  Foundation 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

^National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 

Magic  Valley  Trail  Machine  Association 

*  Idaho  Range! and  Committee 

*Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association 

*Idaho  Woolgrowers  Association 

Sawtooth  Graziers 

Blaine  County  Cattlemen's  Association 

Macon  Flat  Cattle  Association 

Shoshone  Cattle  Association 

Black  Canyon  Cattle  Association 

Thorn  Creek  Cattle  Association 

Richfield  Cattle  Association 

*Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association 

Blaine  County  Resource  Council 

Commercial  Banks,  Lending  Institutions,  and  Companies 

*Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of  Gooding 
*Southern  Idaho  Production  Credit  Association 
*First  Security  Bank  of  Idaho 
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Bank  of  Idaho 

Big  Wood  Canal  Company 

Idaho  Power  Company 

Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Company 

Utah  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation 

Idaho  First  National  Bank 

Farmer's  National  Bank 

*Blincoe's  Magic  Valley  Packing  Co. 

6.  Educational  Institutions 

*University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  State  University 

Boise  State  University 

Northwestern  University 

Utah  State  University 

University  of  Utah 

Northern  Illinois  University 

University  of  California,  Irvine 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

7.  Congressional  Delegations 

*0ffice  of  Senator  Church 
*0ffice  of  Senator  McClure 
*0ffice  of  Congressman  Hansen 
*0ffice  of  Congressman  Symms 

8.  State  Legislators 

Senator  John  Bell 
Senator  J.  Wilson  Steen 
Senator  Kenneth  Bradshaw 
Representative  Steve  Antone 
Representative  Dan  Kelly 
Representative  Virgil  Kraus 
Representative  Gordon  Holli field 
Representative  Mac  Neibaur 

9.  Individuals 

*Shoshone  ES  Area  Livestock  Operators  (115  total,  22  commented) 
*0thers  (32  total,  9  commented) 
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CHAPTER  I 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROPOSAL 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  proposes  to  modify  the 
livestock  grazing  management  on  the  Shoshone  Environmental  State- 
ment (ES)  Area.  The  area  is  within  the  Shoshone  District  situated 
in  south-central  Idaho.  It  includes  approximately  574,000  acres  of 
public  land  and  involves  42  proposed  allotments.  The  proposal  is 
to  continue  authorized  grazing  but  at  an  adjusted  level  as  recom- 
mended by  the  resource  management  plan,  which  is  called  a  Manage- 
ment Framework  Plan  (MFP).  The  grazing  management  proposed  for 
each  allotment  would  be  designed  to  meet  the  objectives  identified 
in  the  MFP.  The  response  of  each  allotment  to  the  applied  grazing 
management  would  be  monitored. 

To  improve  resource  management  within  the  Shoshone  ES  Area,  it 
is  proposed  to  adjust  the  boundaries  on  29  existing  allotments. 
These  allotments  would  be  redivided  to  form  fifteen  allotments. 
Three  presently  unallotted  tracts  would  be  designated  as  new  allot- 
ments, and  24  existing  allotments  would  remain  unchanged.  The 
remainder  of  the  ES  Area  would  be  unalloted  for  livestock  grazing. 

The  inventoried  grazing  capacity  of  the  ES  Area  is  53,900 
animal  unit  months  (AUMs);  however,  due  to  wildlife  and  other 
considerations,  the  proposed  licensed  use  would  be  limited  to 
38,138  AUMs.  This  proposed  licensed  use  would  represent  a  35 
percent  downward  adjustment  from  1972-1976  average  licensed  use 
(58,731  AUMs),  and  a  54  percent  downward  adjustment  from  active 
Federal  grazing  qualifications  (83,120  AUMs).  See  Glossary  for 
definition  of  terms. 

Allocation  of  forage  and  the  initial  stocking  rates  proposed 
for  each  grazing  allotment  are  consistent  with  the  MFP  and  the  data 
collected  in  the  1976-1977  soils/vegetation  inventory.  Intensive 
grazing  management  based  on  these  initial  stocking  rates  is  pro- 
posed for  each  of  the  major  allotments.  These  grazing  systems 
would  form  the  basis  for  new  or  revised  Allotment  Management  Plans 
(AMPs).  Limited  grazing  management  that  would  be  compatible  with 
other  resource  values  is  proposed  for  a  few  small  areas.  The 
stocking  rate  for  all  allotments  would  not  exceed  the  livestock 
grazing  capacity,  which  is  based  on  60  percent  of  palatable  per- 
ennial vegetation  plus  20  percent  of  palatable  annuals.  Unallotted 
areas  would  be  excluded  from  annual  livestock  grazing  and  dedicated 
to  other  uses  such  as  wildlife  habitat  or  recreation. 
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Range  improvements  necessary  to  Implement  the  proposed  grazing 
management  program  would  Include  fences,  water  developments,  cattle- 
guards,  stock  trails,  seedlngs,  and  brush  control  projects.  Main- 
tenance of  existing  improvements  would  also  be  accomplished. 

Each  of  the  components  of  the  proposed  action  summarized 
above,  including  the  setting  of  the  ES  Area,  delineation  of  allot- 
ments, identification  of  management  objectives,  allocation  of 
forage,  determination  of  initial  stocking  rates,  description  and 
evaluation  of  grazing  systems,  proposed  range  improvements,  and  the 
additional  funding  and  and  manpower  needed  by  the  Shoshone  District, 
are  discussed  in  detail  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 
The  interrelationships  of  the  proposed  action  to  other  facets  of 
public  land  management  are  also  discussed.  Section  headings  are 
provided  which  correspond  to  each  of  the  identified  topics. 


SETTING 


The  proposed  management  activities  would  take  place  in  south- 
central  Idaho  within  a  portion  of  the  Shoshone  District  which  has 
been  designated  as  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  (Figure  1-1).  The  area 
includes  the  Bennett  Hills,  Timmerman  Hills,  and  Magic  Planning 
Units.  The  boundaries  of  the  ES  Area  and  the  included  planning 
units  are  shown  on  Map  1-1. 

The  ES  Area  lies  north  of  the  towns  of  Richfield  (population 
296),  Shoshone  (1,150),  Gooding  (2,775),  and  Bliss  (126),  and  south 
of  Fairfield  (401)  and  Picabo  (50)  (Idaho  Almanac,  State  of  Idaho 
1977).  The  area  is  bounded  by  King  Hill  Creek  on  the  west,  U.S. 
Highway  20  on  the  north,  Silver  Creek  and  U.S.  Highway  93  on  the 
east,  and  the  Snake  River  and  various  highways  on  the  south.  The 
ownership  and  acreage  of  the  ES  Area  is  summarized  in  Table  1-1 
below.  The  629,059  acres  within  allotment  boundaries  is  comprised 
of  approximately  5  percent  private,  5  percent  State,  and  90  percent 
public  land. 

Elevation  of  the  ES  Area  ranges  from  2,700  feet  near  King  Hill 
on  the  Snake  River  to  6,800  feet  on  Davis  Mountain.  The  terrain  is 
typified  by  rocky  hills  incised  by  perennial  or  intermittent  stream 
channels.  Barren  lava  flows  cover  portions  of  the  area.  The  area 
lies  in  the  sagebrush-steppe  physiographic  region  and  native  vege- 
tation consists  of  sagebrush-bunchgrass  (Artemisia-Agropyron) ,  but 
large  areas  have  been  seeded  to  crested  wheatgrass  (Agropyron 
crista turn  and  Agropyron  desertorum).  Cheatgrass  (Bromus  tectorum) 
has  invaded  and  is  abundant  throughout  most  of  the  area.  Precipi- 
tation averages  from  7  to  14  inches  annually. 
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Figure  l-l 
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TABLE  1-1 
SHOSHONE  ES  AREA  OWNERSHIP  AND  ACREAGE  \J 


Public  Land  within  Allotment  Boundaries  564,630  acres 
Proposed  Unallotted  Public  Land  9,518 

Subtotal  5737148 

Private  Land  within  Allotment  Boundaries  32,947 

Private  Land  outside  Allotment  Boundaries  267,731 

Subtotal  300,678 

State  of  Idaho  Land  within  Allotment  Boundaries  31,482 

State  of  Idaho  Land  outside  Allotment  Boundaries  14,982 

Subtotal  46,464 

Grand  Total  921,290  acres 

1/   The  ES  Area  includes  some  private  and  State  lands  not  within 
proposed  allotment  boundaries  (see  Map  1-1). 


PROPOSED  ALLOTMENTS 


The  proposed  allotments  are  shown  in  relation  to  the  existing 
allotments  on  Map  1-1.  The  proposal  would  reduce  the  allotments 
from  53  to  42.  The  amount  of  public  land  included  in  the  proposed 
allotments  would  vary  from  49  to  93,628  acres  (Table  1-2).  A  brief 
summary  of  proposed  grazing  management  for  each  allotment  is  also 
shown  in  Table  1-2,  including  the  classes  of  livestock  to  be  grazed, 
the  type  of  grazing  systems  to  be  implemented,  the  season  in  which 
grazing  would  be  authorized,  and  the  scheduled  year  for  implement- 
ing the  proposed  grazing  system.  As  shown,  it  is  proposed  to 
implement  the  grazing  systems  over  the  five-year  period  from  1980 
to  1985  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  range  improvements  can  be 
completed. 

Two  of  the  listed  allotments,  Tikura  and  Poison  Creek,  are 
only  partially  within  the  ES  Area.  It  is  proposed  that  these 
portions  be  grazed  only  within  their  inventoried  grazing  capacity. 
No  new  grazing  systems  would  be  implemented  until  the  total  area  in 
these  allotments  is  assessed  in  the  Sun  Valley  Grazing  ES,  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1981 . 
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TABLE  1-2 
PROPOSED  ALLOTWENT  ACREAGES  AM)  CHANGES   IN  GRAZING  MANAGEMENT 


Public 

Private 

Sute 

Proposed 

Land 
(Acr.il 

land 
(Acres) 

land 
(Acres) 

Totil 
(Acres) 

Class  of  Livestock 

Grazing 

Syst-  2/ 

Season  of  Use  3/ 

Veer  To  Be 

ALLOTIOn  HANI 

Present 

1    Proposed 

Present  1 

Proposed 

Present 

Proposed 

1  note-en  ted  4/ 

BUck  Buttes 

49 

49 

C 

c 

ASG 

ASG 

6/1-6/30 

6/1-6/30 

1980 

BUck  Canyon 

SO.SSS 

1.162 

3. "096 

54.813 

CHS 

CHS 

NRR-3 

MDR-3 

4/16-8/31 

4/16-9/15 

1983 

Canal 

Sll 

22 

S33 

C 

c 

ASG 

RR-3 
♦OR-2 
RR-4 

5/1-8/31 

5/1-9/30 

1980 

Clover  Creek 

42.435 

1.170 

884 

44.489 

CHS 

CHS 

ASG 

4/1-6/15 

4/1-6/30 

1931 

♦OR-2 

♦10/16012/31 

♦10/16-12/31 

Compound 

4S7 

457 

C 

C 

ASG 

RR-3 

5/1-7/23 

5/15-9/15 

1983 

Cove  Creek 

54 

52 

106 

C 

C 

ASG 

DOS 

4/1-6/30 

8/1-8/15 

1980 

Davis  Mountain 

39.030 

6.706 

3,465 

49,201 

CS 

CS 

MDR-3 
♦0UF 

♦ASG 

MRR-4 
iDR-3 
♦DUF 

4/1-12/15 

4/20-722 
♦9/25-12/30 

1984 

De»psey 

?0.014 

50 

1.424 

21,488 

cs 

CS 

RR-3 

♦ASG 

RR-3 

4/16-6/15 
♦10/16-12/15 

5/1-6/30 
♦10/15-12/15 

1983 

Fricke 

8/ 

19 

106 

c 

c 

ASG 

ASG 

4/16-6/15 

4/16-6/15 

1985 

Gum   Ranch 

487 

235 

722 

c 

c 

DUF 

DR-2 

7/1-7/31 

6/1-9/30 

1986 

Hash  Spring 

5.746 

1.611 

1,526 

8.883 

CHS 

CHS 

ASG 

MDR-2 

5/25-10/31 

5/25-10/31 

1984 

Hill    City  Branch 

687 

134 

821 

C 

c 

ASG 

RR-3 

4/15-8/1 

5/1-9/30 

1081 

Indian 

35.348 

836 

1.030 

37.214 

CHS 

CHS 

ASG 

MOR-5 

4/1-6/30 
♦10/16-12/15 

4/1-6/30 
♦10/16-11/30 

1983 

Kime 

600 

600 

C 

C 

ASG 

RR-3 

6/1-8/31 

5/1-9/30 

1900 

King  Hill 

25.368 

360 

2.423 

28.151 

CS 

CS 

RR-3 
♦DR-2 

RR-3 
DOS 

4/1-6/15 
♦11/1-12/15 

5/1-6/30 
♦7/31-11/30 

1980 

Kinzie  Butte 

8.684 

100 

640 

9.424 

CS 

CS 

ASG 

RR-4 

4.16-7/20 
♦10/16-11/30 

4.16-8/31 
♦10/16-11/30 

1983 

Lava 

28.000 

540 

1.280 

29.820 

c 

c 

ASG 

RR-3 

4/16-9/30 

5/1-9/30 

1933 

Lower  Magic 

263 

2 

26S 

c 

c 

ASG 

DR-2 

5/1-10/31 

5/1-10/10 

1981 

Macon   Flat 

38.982 

3.110 

2.233 

44,325 

CS 

CS 

MRR-3 

RR-3 

5/1-6/15 

♦10/16-12/15 

5/1-6/15 
♦10/16  -11/30 

19C0 

Magic 

6.052 

149 

640 

6.841 

c 

c 

OR- 3 

DR-3 

4/16-8/15 

4/16-8/15 

1980 

North   Gooding 

41 .405 

508 

2.650 

44.563 

S 

S 

ASG 

RR-3 
♦DR-2 

4/16-6/15 
•10/16-12/15 

4/16-6/15 
♦10/16-12/15 

1985 

North  Shoshone 

93.628 

2.007 

4.670 

100.305 

CS 

cs 

MRR-3 
♦OR -2 
♦DOS 
♦ASG 

RR-3 

4/16-11/30 

4/16-9/30 

1982 

!»rth   'ilopa 

661 

661 

C5 

c 

0UF 

DUF 

7/1-10/15 

7/1-10/15 

1980 

Mi/0 

b.i55 

1  ,920 

15.145 

c 

c 

ASG 

RR-3 

4/16-6/30 

5/1-8/31 

1981 

1   ioi  .'.  • 

261 

7,023 

CM 

c 

DR-3 

RR-4 

4/1-6/30 
♦7/1-4/10 

4/16-9/15 

1983 

269 

269 

s 

s 

ASG 

ASG 

5/1-11/10 

5/1-11/30 

1980 

Rat'lesi  >ki 

20.281 

40 

640 

20,96! 

c 

c 

MRR-4 
♦ASG 

QR-5 

4/16-8/31 

5/5-8/16 

1983 

22,015 

960 

22,975 

c 

c 

RR-4 

RR-4 

4/16-9/15 

4/16-10/5 

1980 

Schoole*      reel 

58 

252 

310 

c 

DUD 

DUS 

11/3-11/18 

7/21-11/9 

1985 

Spud  Patch 

3.894 

1,208 

640 

5.742 

c 

c 

ASG 

DR-2 

4/16-6/30 

5   1-8/31 

1981 

Spring   Creek 

563 

1.616 

2.179 

5 

5 

ASG 

DR-2 

5/15-11/30 

5    15-11/30 

1980 

ildle 

310 

475 

c 

c 

ASG 

ASG 

5/1-7/31 

5/1-7 

1985 

2.39? 

2,392 

c 

c 

ASG 

RR-3 

5/1-8/31 

5/1- 

1981 

Swinging  Bridge 

4,304 

S 

S 

ASG 

DR-2 

4/16-6/15 
♦10/16-12/15 

4/16-6/15 
+10/16- 

1980 

The  Pasture 

91B 

221 

1  .139 

c 

c 

DUF 

♦ASG 

DR-2 

4/1-8/31 

5/16-7/3 
+10/16-12/3 

1985 

Ticeska 

266 

4.157 

c 

c 

ASG 

RR-3 

4/1-6/30 

5    1 -8/31 

1983 

280 

3,923 

c 

c 

DR-2 

OR-2 

5    1-8/31 

5/1-8/31 

1980 

I  iimem  a 

28.952 

11    ! 

1,36! 

30,426 

s 

CS 

ASG 

MRR-4 

4/16-6/15 
♦10/16-12/15 

4/16-9/30 
♦10/16-12/15 

1385 

■ 

808 

s 

AM', 

DR   2 
♦ASG 

4/16-6/15 
♦10/16-12/15 

4/16-9/30 
♦10/16-12/15 

1935 

Trail 

1.974 

50 

2.024 

c 

c 

RR-3 

RR-3 

5/1-8/15 

5/1-8/15 

1980 

208 

83 

291 

c 

c 

ASG 

ASG 

4/20-6/30 

5/1-6/10 

1980 

4,138 

1.781 

5.919 

c 

c 

ASG 

DUD 

4/1-6/30 

11/1-2/28 

1980 

Total 

564,630 

32.947 

31,482 

629.059 

1 

it  tie,  H      Horses.  S  =  Sheep 

Rest  rotation  with  three  treatments 
RR-4  Rest  rotation  with  four  treatments 
RP-5   Rest    rotation  with    five    treatments 

MRR-3  Modified  RR-3  characterized  by   limited   (less   than  2b  percent  of  AUMs)   sheep  use   in   the  "rest"   treatment 
MRR-4  Modified  RR-4  characterized  by   limited   (less   than  2b  percent  of  AUMs)   sheep  use   in  the  "rest"   treatment 
DR-2     Deferred  rotation  with   two  treatments,  one  after  seed  ripe 
DR-3     Deferred  rotation  with   two  treatments  prior  to  and  one  later  than  seed  ripe 
MDR-2  Modified  DR-2  with   limited  sheep  use  allowed   in   both   treatments  prior  to  seed  ripe 
MDR-S  Modified  deferred    rotation    with  five  treatments   specifically  designed   for  a  unique  situation 
DUF       Defsrred  until    after  peak  of   flowering    (June  20) 
DUS       Deferred  until    seed   ripe  time   (Julv  20.1 
DUD       Deferred  until   dormancy    (August  20) 
ASG       Annual   spring  grazing,   including  all   or  a  significant  portion  of  use  during  critical   growing  season   (prior  to    june  ?o) 

Some  allotments  have  two  or  more  separate  grazing  systems,   as   indicated  by  the  plus   (+)   signs.     This   1s  because  several   allotments  have  elevational 
differences  and/or  natural  barriers   that  preclude  grazing   the  entire  allotment  under  one  system.      For  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  grazinq  systems 
see  Table  1-7. 

3/   The  present  or  proposed  seasons  of  use  for  some  allotments  are  comprised  of  two  distinct  periods.      In  such  cases   the  plus    (♦)   signs   indicate  the   later 

period. 
4/    The  proposed  schedule  of  implementation   is   related  to  the  proposed  accomplishment  of  the  essential    range  improvements.     See  Table  1-8  for  proposed 

range   improvement  schedules. 
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UNALLOTTED  AREAS 


Seventy  tracts  .of  public  land  totaling  9,518  acres  have  been 
identified  as  proposed  unallotted  areas  (Map  1-1).  Of  these,  52 
tracts  totaling  8,596  acres  would  not  be  considered  for  livestock 
grazing  but  rather  would  be  set  aside  for  other  purposes.  Fourteen 
tracts  totaling  625  acres  would  be  incorporated  into  proposed  allot- 
ments sometime  within  the  15-year  life  of  the  proposal.  These 
tracts  are  not  considered  essential  for  the  implementation  of  the 
proposal  and  are  presently  fenced  out  of  the  existing  allotments. 
The  remaining  four  tracts,  totaling  297  acres,  would  be  used  as  stock 
trails,  stock  driveways,  and  holding  fields.  The  proposed  use  and 
other  descriptive  information  regarding  the  unallotted  areas  are 
presented  in  Table  1-3. 


PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  action  is  to  meet  certain  objectives 
attainable  through  improved  grazing  management.  The  general  objec- 
tives, as  contained  in  the  applicable  MFPs,  are:   (1)  to  increase 
forage  production  to  the  estimated  potential  of  the  land;  (2)  to 
attain  and  perpetuate  good  range  conditions;  (3)  to  improve  stability 
and  reliability  of  available  forage;  (4)  to  protect  and  provide  for 
the  identified  needs  of  threatened  or  endangered  plants  and  animals; 
(5)  to  provide  adequate  forage  for  present  and  future  numbers  of  big 
game  animals;  (6)  to  establish  and/or  maintain  a  diverse  vegetation 
composition  of  shrubs,  forbs,  and  grasses;  (7)  to  improve  the  overall 
watershed  conditions;  and  (8)  to  maintain  the  visual  quality  of  the 
landscapes.  In  addition  to  the  general  MFP  objectives  listed  above, 
specific  objectives  (summarized  in  Table  1-4)  are  proposed  for  each 
grazing  allotment. 


ALLOCATION  OF  FORAGE 


Allocation  of  forage  is  the  designation  of  part  of  the  vege- 
tation of  a  given  area  to  a  specific  use.  This  ES  considers  the 
allocation  of  the  total  vegetation  produced  annually  within  the  ES 
Area  as  well  as  the  portion  of  that  total  that  is  available  for 
livestock  grazing. 
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TABLE  1-3 
PROPOSED  UNALLOTTED  AREAS 


Proposed  Use 


Map  1-1 
Reference 

Numbers 


Public 

Land 

(acres) 


AUMs 
Pro- 
duced 


Fencing  Required  to 
Implement  Proposal 


Map 

Ref. 

No. 


Length 

of 
-fence 


Proposed  for  Disposal  by 
Exchange  or  Public  Sale 

24,  46,  56, 
62,  65.  70 

826 

86 

None 

Proposed  for  Management 
Under  Sikes  Act 

49,  57, 

38 

2 

None 

Proposed  for  Protection 
of  Cultural  Resources 

52 

59 

5 

52 

.25  mi. 

Proposed  for  Protection  and 
Enhancement  of  Terrestrial 
Wildlife  Habitat  1/ 


1,  3,  7,   5,892 

14,  16,  20, 

21,  22,  22, 

25,  26,  29, 

30,  38,  40, 

50.  58.  59, 

60,  61,  64, 

66.  67.  68. 


495 


1 

.75  mi 

38 

1.5  mi 

30 

.5  mi 

14 

.5  mi 

16 

.75  mi 

22 

.6  mi 

68 

1.25  mi 

36 

.4  mi 

33 

.3  mi 

8 

.2  mi 

32 

.2  mi 

34 

.3  mi 

54 

.4  mi 

55 

1.3  mi 

47 

1 .4  mi 

48 

1.0  mi 

Proposed  for  Protection  and 
Enhancement  of  Aquatic  Wild- 
life and/or  Riparian  Vegeta- 
tion 


8,  28,  32,   973 
33,  34,  36, 
47,  48,  51, 
53,  54,  55. 


162 


Proposed  for  Protection  and 
Stabilization  of  the  Soil 

5,  6,  11. 
15 

189 

24 

6 
5 

.5  mi . 
.3  mi . 

Proposed  for  Recreation 
Access  and  Other  Related 
Values 

63,  69 

161 

21 

None 

Proposed  for  Livestock 
Driveways 

37 

205 

4 

37 

.8  mi. 

Proposed  for  Livestock 
Holding^  Fields 

4,  27 

52 

3 

None 

Proposed  for  Livestock 
Trailing 

39 

40 

2 

None 

Proposed  for  Management  as 
an  Environmental  Education 
Area 

10 

458 

53 

10 

.8  mi. 

Proposed  for  Future  Combi- 
nation with  the  Proposed 
Allotments 


2,  9,  12, 
13.  17,  18, 
19,  31,  35, 
41,  42.  43, 
44,  45 


625 


45 

3.25  mi 

35 

.4  mi 

31 

.3  mi 

9 

.8  mi 

19 

.75  mi 

13 

.6  mi 

18 

.75  mi 

17 

.75  mi 

2 

.5  mi 

12 

.2  mi 

42 

.1  mi 

43 

.5  mi 

44 

.5  mi 

Totals 


9,518    945 


32.0  mi 


1/  Three  of  these  unallotted  areas  (Map  Reference  Numbers  58,  59,  and  60) 
have  been  designated  specifically  to  reserve  a  total  of  386  AUMs  of 
forage  (310  AUMs  Competitive)  for  wintering  deer. 
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SPECIFIC   OBJECTIVES  OF    Mil    fflOPOMO  ACTION 
FIFTEEN    YEAKS  AFTIK    IHI'I  I  Ml  NIAI  ION 


ALLOTMENT   NAME 


VIGITATION  COMPOSITION  I  VI  GETAT10N   I  ONIII  HON    1/ 


BLACK  CANYON 


AUHS     _  SPKII-, 

>RESEHT     igCTl  if 

5/5  Bottlebrush 
Sguirreltail 


PER 

ItSTcSENT 


.  |    PERUNT 
IPRESINt 


BIG  jGfift   NUMBER  ANJ)^  fOR/ffif"  «EO_ 

FORAGE  WEEDS   (AUHS) 

I  PRREST  JftTlAl  t  PRfsTNT    ITXJAT  TPRTSENT  TSSfl 
None         None       None  None       None  None 


3256         4770/4459  Crested  wheata/ass 

DeadhorseTrea  5 

Open  Crossing  Area     20 
Bluebunr h  wheatqra s s 
Untreated  Areas  3 

Sprayed  Areas  35 

-"I? 8a/8fl"""Co56Inanonjfr 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass     3 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Bottlebrush  Squirrel  - 
tall 


8 

Deer 

20 

R 

m-R 

129 

Deer 

15 

HW 

/H-MU 

5 

Deer 

50 

HI' 

65  MP 

',1 

EH 

IU 

25   R 

IU 

29 
7 

Ant 

1U 

40-R 

IU 

16 

62 

Deer 

IU 

IU 

IU 

325 


106 


2/2 


Seeding 


CLOVER  CREEL 


DAVIS  MOUNTAIN 


3497/330)  Crested  wheatgrass  5  10  Seeding 

Sandberq  bluegrass  5  10  H.Oist. 

Nevada  Bluegrass  10  20  Poor 

Thurber  needlegrass  10  20  Fair 


Deer 

25-R 

88-R 

Deer 

40-MU 

70-MU 

Deer 

50-MP 

65-MP 

Good 

5 

5 

COMPOUND 

60 

67/67 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass     3 

10 

Poor 

Fair 

100 

100 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

COVE  CREEK 

4 

5/5 

Sandberg  bluegrass        15 

30 

Poor 

100 

100 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

5374/4)10  Lower  Pastures 
Combination  of 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Crested  wheatgrass 
Upper  Pastures 
Combination  of: 
Idaho  fescue 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Crested  wheatgrass 


Seeding 

12 

12 

Deer 

40-R 

142-R     208 

Br.Cont. 

3 

- 

Deer 

50-44. 

87-MM 

H.Dist. 

4 

- 

Deer 

100-NP 

140-HP 

Poor 

28 

15 

Fair 

48 

66 

Elk 

IU 

75-R       IU 

Good 

5 

7 

1)80    1996/182?  High  Pastures 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Cedar  Pasture 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Sandberg  bluegrass 
Nevada  bluegrass 
Dead  Pasture 


Seeding 

16 

16 

Deer 

20-R 

70-R 

5 

15 

H.    01st. 

n 

9 

Deer 

55-MM 

96-MU 

Poor 

29 

39 

Deer 

50-MP 

65-MP 

3 

6 

Fair 

27 

24 

6 

10 

Good 

6 

12 

6 

10 

Crested  wheatgrass 

5 

15 

FRICKE 

7 

9/9 

Sandberg  bluegrass 

19 

30 

H.Dist. 
Poor 

22 
78 

100 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

None 

GWIN   RANCH 

64 

67/59 

Nevada  bluegrass 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

7 
4 

10 
6 

Fair 
Fair 

100 

100 

Deer 
EH 

3-R 
8 -MP 

6-R 
10-MP 

5 
5 

10 
10 

5 

5 

8 
10 

852     973/527  Comb,  nan 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Idaho  fescue 
Western  needleqras-, 
Prairie  juneqrass 
Combination  of 
Tapertip  hawi- sbearr.' 
Agoseris 
Butterweed  Groundsel 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


Deer 
Deer 
EH 


20-R  70-R        73  173 

1 50-MP     200-HP 
B0-R        175-R      300  656 


57 


80/80 


HILL  Oltt  BRANCH 


North  Pasture  __ 
Bluebunch  wheat 
grass 
South  Pasture 
Bluebunch  wheat 
grass 


59       None 


None  None        None 


None   None 


3752/3584  Area  A 

Bluebunch  wheatqra 

Thurber  needleqras 

Area  R 

Crested  wheatqrass 

Area  C 

Sandberg  bluegrass 


Oeer 

20-R 

70-R 

132 

Oeer 

47-MU 

82-MW 

Oeer 

50-MP 

65-MP 

Poor 
Fair 

Good 


60/60   Bluebunch  wheatgr 


None    None   None     None   None     None 
25-R    88-R   531     1080    430      864 


1470  1695/1461  Bluebunch  wheat <ir.i 
Thurber  needleqras 
Sandberg  blueqrass 
Bottlebrush  squirr 

tail 
Crested  wheatqrass 


Seed  i  mi 
Prior 
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TULE  1-4  Continue 

SPECIFIC  OWECTIVES  Of  THE  PMWSED  ACTION 
FIFTEEN  TEARS  AFTER  IMAOCITTATION 


WMITT  1/ 


VEGETATION  CBHWSTTToT' 


veerrATioN  manors 


JKMESmmiBBKMi 


ALLOTMENT  NAME 


wcinrTi 


Tmrtr 


SPECIES 


'^WWL 


SPECIES  1    WUMBERS  4/ 


I  PHESFNT  ICPAT 


FORAGE  NEEOS  [Ajjgl 

TOTAL  5/  OWrtTlTIVt  67" 

mivr  leom  \nwin  iamr 


K1NZIE  BUTTE 


901    1170/1147  Combination  of: 

Sandberg  bluegrass  A  10 
Bottlebrush  squirrel  - 

till 
Crested  wheatgrass   30 


Seeding 

4 

4 

Poor 

66 

SS 

Fair 

30 

30 

Br.  Cont. 

11 

Poor 

77 

20 

Fair 

23 

62 

Br.   Cont. 

10 

Seeding 

8 

15S9/1S48  Combination  of: 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass  20 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Bottlebrush  squirrel - 
tall 


66/66   Crested  wheatgrass 


70 


Seeding 
Poor 


4414/4214  Combination  of :            35  50      Poor  51  48  Deer  30-R  120-R     166            335        138            289 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass  Fair  48  48  Deer  450-MP  500-MP 

Bottlebrush  squirrel-  Good  1  4  Elk  30-MP  18-MM     19              68          19              68 
tall 


800  879/852  Crested  wheatgrass  50 
Thurber  needlegrass  20 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass  25 


Seeding 
Br.  Cont. 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 


33  33 

30  30 

5 

32  20 

17 


Deer 
Deer 
Ant. 


23-HN       40-NW 

200-MP     2S0-MP 

5-R  5-R 


NORTH  GOODING 


7175/6549  Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Crested  wheatgrass 


12      Seeding 

6       Br.   Cont. 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 


Deer 

Deer 

Deer 

Elk 

Elk 

Ant. 

Ant. 


30-R 
20-MU 
750  HP 
60-MP 

10-R 
22  -MW 


106-R 
35  -MM 

300-MP 
40-R 
17 -MM 
35-R 
9S-MV. 


364  56 

150  34 


NORTH  SHOSHONE 


11,190  13.893/     Bluebunch  wheatgrass     6 

12,586      Crested  wheatgrass        6 


11       Seeding 
11       Br.   Cont. 

H.Dist. 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 


Deer 

Deer 

Elk 

Ant. 

Ant. 


35-R 
468-MU 

S2-MV 
10-R 


139-R     690 

806-MW 
70-R     155 
25-R       15 

83-MW 


1425         558 


837         155 
38  13 


837 
32 


94/94      Bluebunch  wheatgrass  34         34 


v 

661/525     Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

On  Loamy  sites  2 

On  South  Slopes  3 

On  North  Slopes  14 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


Seeding 

11 

11 

Deer 

U-R 

31 -R     687 

1179 

551 

949 

10 

Poor 

67 

61 

Oeer 

523-HW 

869-MW 

10 

Fair 

21 

24 

Ant. 

10-R 

10-R       15 

15 

13 

13 

19 

Good 

4 

PIONEER 

688 

983/983 

Crested  wheatgrass 

3 

20 

Seeding 
H.Dist. 
Poor 

24 
17 
59 

27 
2 
71 

Deer 

IU 

IU 

IU 

IU 

IU 

POISONCREEK 

42 

45/45 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Nevada  bluegrass 

7 
5 

7 
5 

Poor 

100 

100 

Deer 

IU 

IU 

IU 

IU 

IU 

924         1372/697     Bluebunch  wheatgrass     5 
Antelope  bitterbrush     1 


Seeding 
H.   Dist. 
Poor 
Fair 
.Gggd 


2  Deer 

14  Oeer 

44  Elk 

26  Ant. 

14  Ant. 


25-R         99-R     411 
269-MU     464-MW 
57-NP       15-R       71 
12-R         30-R       18 
\l-Mi 


326 
45 

45 


326 
38 
38 


RICHFIELD  CATTLE 


3209/3165  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  7    13   Br.  Cont.  21 

On  Untreated  Areas  Poor  8 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass  45    45   Fair  71 
On  Sprayed  Areas 


21       Deer 
8       Ant. 


15-R 
10-R 


43-R 
10-R 


75  23 

15  13 


SCHOOLER  CREEK 


23/13 


Combination  of: 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Idaho  fescue 
Thurbers  needlegrass 
Combination  of: 
Agoseris 

Butterweed  Groundsel 
Tapertip  hawksbeard 


Fair 
Good 


Deer 
Elk 


4-R 
2-R 


4-R 
4-R 


305    425/347  Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
On  North  Slopes 
On  Loamy  Sites 


Poor 

80 

55 

Deer 

1-R 

5-R 

6 

12 

Fair 

20 

39 

Deer 

17-NM 

85-MW 

3 

8 

Good 

6 

SPRING  CREEK 


100/93 


Combination  of: 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass  40 
Idaho  fescue 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Combination  of: 
Agoseris  25 

Butterweed  Groundsel 
Tapertip  hawksbeard 
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TABLE  1-4  Continued 


SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 
FIFTEEN  YEARS  AFTER  IMPLEMENTATION 


ALLOTMENT  NAME 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
CAPACITY  1/ 


PRESENT  I  GOAL  2/ 


VEGETATION  COMPOSITION 


VEGETATION  CONDITION  3/ 


PERCENT 
PRESENT  1G6AL" 


Bit  CAME  NUMBER  AND  fORAGE  NEED' 


SPECIES  1  NUMBERS  4/ 

[PRESENT  l&MT 


SPRING DALE 

39 

42/42 

Bln°hun(  h  wheatqrass     4 

4 

Sppdinn 

f. 

6 

Deer 

Idaho  fescue                     2 

2 

Fair 

94 

94 

16b 

220/216 

Combination  of:               10 
BTuebunch  wheatgrass 

IS 

Poor 
Fair 

ion 

100 

Deer 

STRUTHERS 

Thurber  needlegrass 
Combination  of:               5 
Butterweed  Groundsel 
Agoseris 

10 

FORAGE  NEEDS  (AUMS) 

TOTAL  57  ItQHPfTITIvrV 

PRESENT    I  66AL  [PftCSFHT    1  COflL 

iu         iu  iu 


IU 


10 


SWINGING  BRI9GE 


383  415/410     Bluebunch  wheatgrass   15        20      Poor 

Thurber  needlegrass       ?  5       Good 


150-MP     200-MP      19 


72  83/83       Sandberg  bluegrass       19         30       H.Oist. 

Poor 


76       Oeer 
24 


IU  IU      IU 


652/652     Sandberg  bluegrass         5 
Crested  wheatgrass         5 


10       Seeding 

10       H.Dist. 

Poor 


46        Deer 


IU  IU      IU 


205  241/231      Bottlebrush   squirrel-   T 

tail 


2       Poor 
Fair 


100  79      Oeer 

21 


150-MP     200-MP      38 


TIMMERMA'I   EAST 


2328/2277  Poleline  I  Lincoln  P. 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Blaine  &  Sonners  P. 
Bluebunch  wheatqrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 


2 

7 

Poor 

5 

11 

Fair 

6 

12 

5 

11 

Br. 

3 

21 

Poor 

17 

47 

Fair 

21 

21 

Good 

Oeer 
Deer 
Ant. 


10-R 
15-MW 
5-R 


26-R       50 
24-MU 
5-R         8 


TIMMERMAN  'JEST 


1682/1516   Bluebunch  wheatqrass 
On  Untreated  Areas 
On  Sprayed  Areas 
In  Well   Pasture  2 


9 

9 

Deer 

5-R 

17-R 

7 

7 

Deer 

38-MW 

64-MW 

22 

22 

Deer 

200-MP 

2S0-MP 

62 

62 

Ant. 

5-R 

5-R 

Thurber  needlegrass     13 

20 

TRACK 

263 

290/290 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass  20 

20 

Br.    Cont. 
Fair 

58 
42 

58 
42 

Deer 

IU 

IU        IU 

IU 

IU 

IU 

"46" 

14 

17/17 

Bottlebrush                       T 
Squirrel tai 1 

2 

H.rll<:»  . 
Poor 

82 
18 

100 

None 

None 

None       None 

None 

None 

None 

413/413     Crested  wheatgrass 


Seed  mo. 

27 

27 

H.    Dist. 

9 

5 

Poor 

64 

68 

IU   IU 


TOTAL  FOR  ALL 
ALLOTMENTS 


50.446 


4.645  I  12,648   !      3.790 

i ! 


1/  Livestock  grazing  capacity  is  total  allocable  foraoe  less  competitive  wildlife  AUMs  (see  footnote  6/  below) 

21   Two  numbers  appear.   The  first  number  represents  livestock  AUMs  available  if  big  game  wildlife  populations  and  their  resultant  competitive  AUM 
demand  remained  at  present  levels.   The  second  number  represents  livestock  AUMs  available  if  big  game  wildlife  populations  and  their  resultant 
competitive  AUM  demand  increased  to  the  levels  shown  in  the  columns  entitled  "Numbers"  and  "Competitive"  goals  under  "Bio  Game  Number  and  Forage  Need" 
3/  The  following  definitions  were  used  m  categorizing  either  artificaial  treatment  areas  or  condition  classes: 
Seeding  The  seeded  species  must  make  up  at  least  IS  percent  of  the  total  dry  matter  production  on  the  site. 

Brush  Control  Sagebrush  and/or  rabbitbrush  have  been  removed  in  the  past  by  spraying  or  burning  and  have  not  encroached  back  onto  the  site  in 
amounts  found  under  fair  range  condition.  Areas  treated  for  release  of  native  grass  species  have  been  given  this  designation. 
Highly  Disturbed   (H.Dist.)  This  condition  class  represents  an  extreme  departure  from  the  potential  natural  plant  community.  This  departure 
may  be  the  result  of  one  or  more  disturbing  effects  such  as  prolonged  overuse  by  livestock,  repeated  burning,  plowing,  and/or  seeding  projects 
which  have  failed.   In  this  condition  class,  there  is  a  nearly  complete  lack  of  indicator  species.   Indicator  species  are  those  which  would  occur 
with  the  greatest  freguency  in  the  potential  natural  plant  community.   They  may  be  either  overstory  or  understory  species. 

Poor  Condi  tion  In  this  condition  class  0-25  percent  of  the  present  vegetation  is  composed  of  species  which  occur  in  the  potential  natural  plant 
community.  An  exception  to  this  percent  limitation  occurs  when  shrub  species  have  increased  far  beyond  the  expected  percent  composition  under 
climatic  climax. 

[air  Condi tion   In  this  condition  class  26-50  percent  of  the  present  vegetation  is  composed  of  species  which  occur  in  the  potential  natural  plant 
conwunTty. 

Good  Condition  In  this  condition  class  51-75  percent  of  the  present  vegetation  is  composed  of  species  which  occur  in  the  potential  natural  plant 

community. 
4/  R-Resident;  MW-Migratory  Wintering;  MP-Migratory  Passing  Through;  IU- Incidental  Use-   Big  game  population  numbers  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Idaho 

Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  BLM. 
5/  This  column  represents  the  total  AUM  requirement  for  the  wildlife  species  indicated. 
6/  This  column  represents  wildlife  AUMs  that  dre   competitive  with  livestock  use.  The  difference  between  the  total  AUMs  and  competitive  AUMs  represents 

that  forage  consumed  by  wildlife  but  not  normally  eaten  by  livestock. 
7/  These  figures  were  arrived  at  using  the  same  proportion  of  competitive  deer  AUMs  from  public  andexchange-of-use  land  as  was  used  for  the  proposed 

initial  stocking  rate.  That  proportion  is  39.2  percent  competitive  deer  AUMs  from  public  land  and  60.8  percent  competitive  deer  AUMs  from  exchange- 

of  use  land.  All  13  competitive  antelope  AUMs  are   from  public  land. 
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Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity 

The  grazing  capacity  for  the  ES  Area  is  based  on  a  vegetation 
inventory  conducted  during  1976  and  supplemented  in  1977.  It  in- 
cludes 60  percent  of  palatable  perennial  plant  growth  and  20  percent 
of  palatable  annual  growth,  expressed  in  terms  of  animal  unit  months 
(AUMs),  that  occur  on  suitable  areas.  For  this  ES,  palatable  species 
are  those  listed  in  Table  Al-1  in  Appendix  1.  An  AUM  is  equal  to  800 
pounds  of  palatable  forage,  which  is  considered  sufficient  to  feed 
one  cow  or  five  sheep  for  one  month.  Suitable  areas  are  defined  as 
those  that  produce  at  least  25  pounds  of  palatable  forage  per  acre 
(32  acres  per  AUM),  lie  within  4  miles  of  livestock  water,  and  do  not 
exceed  50  percent  slope. 

In  the  methodology  used  in  this  ES  in  determining  grazing 
capacity,  all  of  the  vegetation  that  is  either  unpalatable  or  located 
on  unsuitable  areas,  as  well  as  at  least  40  percent  of  all  palatable 
vegetation,  has  not  been  included  in  the  inventoried  grazing  capa- 
city. Suitable  acres  of  public  land  and  the  inventoried  grazing 
capacity  by  allotment  are  shown  in  Table  1-5.  For  further  details 
regarding  forage  allocation  procedures,  refer  to  Appendix  1. 


Big  Game  Forage  Demand 

For  purposes  of  this  ES  forage  for  big  game  has  been  categorized 
as  either  "competitive"  or  "noncompetitive".  "Competitive"  forage 
could  be  allocated  to  livestock  if  there  were  no  big  game  in  the 
area.  It  is  palatable  to  both  big  game  and  livestock  (due  to  over- 
lapping dietary  preferences)  and  is  found  on  areas  considered  to  be 
suitable  for  livestock  grazing.  "Noncompetitive"  forage  is  either 
unpalatable  to  livestock  (e.g.,  big  sagebrush),  or  unavailable  to 
livestock  because  of  its  location  on  unsuitable  land.  Competitive 
and  total  (including  noncompetitive)  AUMs  needed  by  big  game  are 
listed  in  Table  1-5. 

Competitive  AUMs  proposed  for  allocation  to  big  game  were  calcu- 
lated by  estimating  the  number  of  each  species  (deer,  elk,  and 
antelope)  that  presently  use  each  allotment,  multiplying  the  number 
of  animals  by  the  number  of  months  spent  in  the  allotment,  by  the 
estimated  monthly  forage  consumed  (200  lb/deer  month,  500  lb/elk 
month,  150  lb/antelope  month),  and  then  deducting  the  estimated 
percentage  of  their  diets  comprised  of  species  unpalatable  to  live- 
stock, and  further  deducting  the  amount  of  wildlife  forage  provided 
on  areas  designated  as  unsuitable  to  livestock.  The  wildlife  forage 
provided  by  unpalatable  species  and/or  provided  on  unsuitable  areas 
was  identified  as  noncompetitive  wildlife  AUMs. 

It  is  proposed  to  allocate  competitive  big  game  forage  based 
upon  the  highest  population  numbers  recorded  during  the  years  1972- 
1976.  This  approach  has  been  reviewed  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  and  is  supported  by  that  agency.   It  is  predicted  that 
improving  range  conditions  would  provide  adequate  forage  for  in- 
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creasing  big  game  numbers.  Prior  to  increasing  allocations  to  live- 
stock based  upon  greater  forage  production,  current  and  future  big 
game  needs  would  be  evaluated  and,  provided  that  such  needs  were 
compatible  with  future  goals  (Table  1-4),  adequate  forage  would  be 
reserved. 


Livestock  Initial  Stocking  Rate 

The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  for  this  ES  is  the  level  of 
livestock  grazing  use  that  would  actually  be  authorized.  It  was 
determined  after  considering  total  forage  production,  plant  growth 
data,  and  competing  uses.  The  proposal  to  adjust  the  authorized 
livestock  grazing  use  to  conform  to  the  proposed  initial  stocking 
rate  is  the  most  fundamental  and  far-reaching  aspect  of  the  proposed 
action.  Adjustments  in  stocking  rates  will  be  initiated  to  be  in 
effect  during  the  1980  grazing  year.  When  consistent  with  re- 
source management  needs,  the  adjustments  may  be  scheduled  over  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  three  years. 

The  initial  stocking  rate  for  each  allotment  was  derived 
from  the  inventoried  grazing  capacity  (see  corresponding  section 
above).  In  order  to  prevent  overgrazing  of  any  areas,  the  forage 
in  rested  pastures  (not  grazed  by  livestock)  and  the  competitive 
forage  for  big  game  (as  explained  in  the  previous  section)  were 
subtracted  from  the  inventoried  grazing  capacity  to  determine  the 
livestock  initial  stocking  rate.  For  further  detail  regarding 
the  calculation  of  the  initial  stocking  rate,  see  Appendix  1. 

The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  for  each  allotment  is  shown 
on  Table  1-6.  Present  active  grazing  qualifications,  average  li- 
censed use,  and  the  inventoried  grazing  capacity  are  also  shown  to 
allow  direct  comparison  with  the  stocking  rate.  Other  information  on 
the  table  includes  the  percent  adjustments  needed  to  achieve  the 
proposed  initial  stocking  rate,  the  AUMs  of  forage  needed  for  big 
game,  and  the  percent  of  the  grazing  capacity  to  be  allocated  to  big 
game  and  livestock  combined. 


GRAZING  SYSTEMS 


To  improve  range  conditions  in  the  ES  Area,  it  is  proposed  to 
implement  intensive  grazing  systems  which  are  designed  to  maintain  or 
improve  key  vegetation  species  through  periodic  grazing  and  resting 
of  the  range.  The  grazing  systems  proposed  specify  the  number  of 
AUMs  allowable,  class  of  livestock  allowed  to  graze,  the  season(s)  of 
use,  and  the  schedule  for  grazing  and  resting  the  pastures  in  each 
allotment. 

Any  temporary  deviations  from  the  proposed  grazing  schedule 
would  require  approval  by  the  BLM  Area  Manager  after  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  range  condition,  requirements  of  the  key  plant 
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TABLE  1-6 
PROPOSED  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  GRAZING 


FEDERAL 

1972-1976 

1976-1977 

PROPOSED 

LIVE- 

PROPOSED  REDUCTION 

BIG  GAME 
DEMANO  ON 

PROPOSED  LIVE- 

Trom 

From 

STOCK  AUMs   PLUS 

GRAZING 
QUAL1F. 

AVERAGE 
LICENSED 

INVEN10RIED 
GRAZ.    CAPA- 

STOCK   INITIAL 
STOCKING   RATE 

Active 
Qual . 

Average 
License 

PUBLIC 

LAND 

COMPETITIVE  WILD- 

COMP. 

TOTAL 

LIFE  AUMs 

ALLOTMENT   NAME 

(AUMs) 

USE    (AUMs)  \J 

CITY    (AUMs)    2/ 

(AUMs)    3/ 

w 

[« 

AUMs)   4/    (AUMs) 

BLACK   BUTTES 

7 

7 

4 

4 

43 

43 

0 

0                                      4 

BLACK  CANYON 

5,287 

4,354 

3,362 

2,283 

57 

48 

106 

129                           2,389 

CANAL 

68 

68 

47 

47 

31 

31 

0 

0                                   47 

CLOVER   CREEK 

6,044 

3,828 

2,883 

2,031 

66 

47 

115 

138                             2,146 

COMPOUND 

83 

83 

60 

60 

28 

28 

0 

0                                 60 

COVE   CREEK 

12 

10 

4 

4 

67 

60 

0 

0                                     4 

DAVIS  MOUNTAIN 

5,215 

3,371 

4,356 

4,063 

22 

201  inc. 

73 

208                             4.136 

DEMPSEY 

3,768 

2,617 

1,496 

1,116 

70 

57 

116 

142                           1.232 

FRICKE 

15 

17 

7 

7 

53 

59 

0 

0                                   7 

GWIN   RANCH 

28 

27 

74 

62 

12T 

130*    inc. 

10 

10                                 72 

HASH   SPRING 

400 

400 

1.213 

400 

0 

0 

361 

373                                  761 

HILL   CITY   BRANCH 

90 

89 

57 

57 

37 

36 

0 

0                                 57 

INDIAN 

6,190 

4,836 

2,799 

2,389 

61 

50 

108 

132                             2.497 

KIME 

138 

100 

46 

46 

67 

54 

0 

0                                 46 

KING   HILL 

4,035 

3,003 

1,900 

1,129 

72 

62 

430 

531                              1,559 

KINZIE   BUTTE 

1,612 

1,326 

909 

720 

55 

46 

8 

8                               728 

LAVA 

3,086 

2.499 

1,002 

675 

78 

73 

B 

10                               683 

LOWER  MAGIC 

26 

73 

52 

52 

1 00     i  nc . 

29 

0 

0                                 52 

MACON   FLAT 

8,413 

4,679 

3,524 

2,506 

70 

46 

157 

185                           2.663 

MAGIC 

1,316 

1,118 

870 

800 

39 

28 

70 

87                               870 

NORTH  GOODING 

3,750 

2.344 

5.795 

3,750 

0 

60     inc. 

263 

306                           4,013 

NORTH  SHOSHONE 

17,423 

11.913 

11,916 

7,329 

58 

38 

726 

860                           8,055 

NORTH   SLOPE 

122 

122 

94 

94 

23 

23 

0 

0                                 94 

PICABO 

1,285 

971 

681 

420 

67 

57 

242  5/ 

301  6/                         662 

PIONEER 

1,830 

2,121 

688 

485 

73 

77 

0 

0                               485 

POISON  CREEK 

26 

10 

42 

42 

61      inc. 

320     inc. 

0 

0                                 42 

RATTLESNAKE 

2,722 

2,065 

1,331 

749 

72 

64 

408 

500                           1,157 

RICHFIELD  CATTLE 

1,959 

2.293 

3,103 

2,346 

20     inc. 

2      inc. 

36 

41                           2,382 

SCHOOLER  CREEK  7 

/            0 

17 

30 

20 

NA 

18     inc. 

10 

10                                 30 

SPUD  PATCH 

J  78 

130 

325 

305 

19 

7 

20 

25                                  325 

SPRING   CREEK  8/ 

0 

0 

96 

90 

NA 

NA 

6 

7                                   96 

SPRING DALE 

23 

23 

39 

39 

70      inc. 

70      inc. 

0 

0                                    39 

STRUTHERS 

253 

263 

171 

166 

34 

37 

5 

5                                  171 

SWINGING  BRIDGE 

340 

166 

39B 

185 

46 

11      inc. 

15 

19                               200 

THE   PASTURE 

206 

93 

72 

72 

65 

23 

0 

0                                    72 

TICESHA 

858 

H26 

49>'- 

319 

63 

61 

0 

0                               319 

TIKURA 

393 

215 

235 

204 

48 

5 

30 

38                               234 

TlMHERHMl   EAST 

2,956 

967 

1  .  150 

1,386 

53 

43      inc. 

47 

58                           1 .433 

TIHHERMAtl   utiT 

1,859 

573 

1.2  ::■! 

1,191 

36 

108      inc 

98 

121                              1.289 

TRACK 

295 

108 

263 

176 

40 

43 

0 

0                                  176 

"46" 

25 

25 

14 

10 

44 

44 

0 

0                                    14 

"101" 

584 
K3.1 2fl 

5  79 
58,731 

305 
53,900 

305 
II   ,138 

r 
1 

48 
■>4 

47 

I'-  "I 

0 
3.468 

0                                  305 

GRAND   TOTALS 

■1.244 

41,606 

on-renewable  giazing  which  accounts   for  the  variance 

pnt   of    palatable  annuals,  both  on  areas  suitable  for 


1/   Average   licensed  use   dnes   not    inc  lude    licensed   non-use,    but    <ii"  ,    m^luJe    temporan 

from  active  rederal   qualifications. 
21    Inventoried  grazing  i  ,)[■■■  i  i  ty    in)  lurics  mi  pei  i  pnt   nf    uaUtahle   perennials  ,md  /0  \h 

1 i vestock   grazing. 
3/   Proposed   initial   stock inq  rate    is  based  upon   the    nivchtoi  n*d  gi  i/ing  capd<  ity  with  o>  rjuct  ions  made   for  competitive  big  game   forage  and 

for    forage   which  would   be    rested    (unqra/rd    by    lives  loth       during    the   ty.  ling   (if   qrazinq   -systems. 
4/   Competitive   big  game    forage    includes    vegi-tation    that    is   palatable    to    livestock    .md    found  on   areas    suitable    for    livestock   grazing. 
5/  Additional   competitive  big  game   forage  demand  of    !?«?  AUMs  'has   been  attributed   to  private   lands. 
6/  Additional    total   big  game   forage  demand  ol   4b  I    AllMs  has   been  attributed   to  private    lands, 

7/   This  area  has  not   been   licensed  previously,     i. razing  would  tie  authorized  annually  on  a   temporary  non-renewable  basis. 
8/   This  arad   is  presently  f em ed  with  a   large  area  nf   private   land       Ho   license  of   use  has  occurred    in   the  past.      Proposed   initial   stocking 

rate  would   be    licensed   partially   to   each  of    the   adjacent    private    landowners 
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species,  wildlife  needs,  forage  and  water  conditions,  and  the  season 
of  grazing.  The  primary  concern  1n  the  consideration  of  any  changes 
in  a  grazing  system  or  its  scheduling  would  be  continued  achievement 
of  the  proposed  multiple  use  objectives.  Any  proposed  permanent 
modifications  of  the  grazing  systems  would  require  prior  evaluation 
in  an  Environmental  Assessment  Record  (EAR),  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  findings  of  the  EAR. 


Selection  and  Development  of  Systems 

In  selecting  the  grazing  systems  for  each  allotment,  several 
variables  were  considered,  although  no  rigid  criteria  were  used. 
Some  of  the  more  important  considerations  included:  (1)  the  iden- 
tified objectives  for  the  resources,  including  big  game  and  other 
wildlife  habitat;  (2)  the  present  condition  of  the  vegetation  and 
soil;  (3)  the  location  of  existing  water  sources  and  fences;  and  (4) 
the  history  of  use  and  livestock  operator  needs. 

The  specific  selection  factors  which  were  given  most  consid- 
eration are  listed  in  order  of  importance  for  each  allotment  in  Table 
1-7.  Allotments  or  portions  of  allotments  (pastures)  are  grouped 
by  grazing  system.  Allotment  and  pasture  boundaries  are  shown  on 
Map  1-2. 

Steps  generally  followed  (not  necessarily  in  chronological 
order)  in  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  grazing  systems  were: 

1.  Obtaining  guidance  from  the  applicable  MFP  regarding 
general  management  objectives  and  constraints  imposed  by 
other  resource  needs 

2.  Collecting  and  analyzing  soils/vegetation  data  to  determine 
grazing  suitability  and  establish  an  initial  stocking  rate 

3.  Identifying  specific  objectives  pertaining  to  the  allotment 
under  consideration 

4.  Conferring  with  the  livestock  operators,  agency  repre- 
sentatives, and  any  other  concerned  parties  to  obtain 
suggestions  regarding  a  proposed  grazing  system 

5.  Developing  the  grazing  system  which,  if  possible,  would 
both  accomplish  the  identified  management  objectives  and  be 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  livestock  operators 

6.  Determining  the  range  improvement  projects  essential  for 
the  proposed  grazing  system 

7.  Listing  procedures  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  each 
grazing  system  in  meeting  the  identified  objectives 


Typical  Systems  Proposed 

Table  1-7  lists  acreage  and  forage  data  for  each  allotment  by 
type  of  proposed  grazing  system.  As  shown,  there  are  several  types 
and  combinations  of  grazing  systems  represented  in  the  proposed 
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TABLE    1    -    7 

PUBLIC  LAND  ACRLS,   BIG  GAHt   FORAGE    DEMAND, 
PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK   STOCKING   RATE. 
POUNDS  OE   VEGETATION   REQUIRED  AND  RATIONALE    TOR   SELECTION 
BY   CRAZING   SYSTIM 


Ti\'i    ill    GRAZING   SYSTLM  AND   AREA    TO   WHICH    IT   APPIIES 
(ENTIRE   ALLOTMENT   OR   PORTION  01    ALLOTMENT)      !/         ' 


SUITABLE 

[inventoried 

BIG  GAMI    fORAGE 

LIVESTOCK 

POUNDS  OE 

PUBLIC 

PUBLIC 

GRAZING 

DEMAND   I0R   Al  1 

INITIA1 

EORAGl 

LAND 

LAND 

CAPACITY 

CI  ASSES 

STOf KING 

REQUIRED   11 

(ACRES) 

(ACRES) 

(AIIMS) 

COMPIT         TOTAL 
(AI)M'.)      (AIIMS) 

RATI 
1     (AUMS) 

REASONS   EOR   SELECTION 

OE   GRAZING   SfSTEM 

(I  ISTED    IN  ORDER   OE 

IMPORTANCE)         3/ 


REST   ROTATION  j_RRJ 

A        RR  With  Three  Treatments   (_R_S-3) 
Oempsey  Allotment 

Macon   Flat   Al  lotnient 
"North   Goodini]  Alloti.  ,'nt 
County   Line   Pasture 
Flat   Top   Paiturp 
Peck  Meadow  Pasture 
PitdtH)    11  Intment 


"(  dri..  1    Al  lotment 

North  Pasture 

compound   Al lotment 

"iii«i  Hill   Allotment 

Bellinore  s  South  Pastures 

Hog  ' reel   Pasture 

Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 

1       .  Allot nt 

Siruthers  Allotment 

Ticeska  Al lotment 

Track   Allotment 

Hill    City   Bianch  Allotment 

Mine  Al  lotment 

TOTAL    EOR   RR-J 

RR   WITH    FOIJR    TREAJM|NTr._  |PP-4j 

Pioneer  "Al  lotment 

Richfield  Cattle  Al lotment 

••Clover  Creek   Allotment 

Bl  us    Point    Pasture 

Bray  Lake  Past jre 

Canal   Pasture 

White  Arrow  Sprint]   Pastur 

Kinzie  Butte  Al lotment 

TOTAL    EOR   RR-4 

RR  With   Ewe   Treatments    (RR-S/ 

T0TAt.    FOR    RR-S 
II        MODIFIED   R£ST_P0TATJ_0ll    (MRP! 

A.        MRR  With   Three   Treatments    (MRR-3; 

••Black   Canyon   Allotment 
City   of   Rocks    Pasture 
Connet   Spr'ngs    Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 

••Black   Canyon  Allotment 
Dead  Horse  Pasture 
lour   Ml le   Pasture 
Open  Crossing  Pasture 

North   Shoshone   Allutmenf 
TOTAL    FOR  MRR- 3 

B         MRP  With   Four   Treatments  ^MRP-4) 
•'•Davis   Mountain  Allotment 
Canal    Pasture 
Lower   Ferguson   Pasture 
Lower  Radennacher   Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman    East   Allotment 
TOTAL    FOR  MRH-4 


20,014       is, 31? 


38.982 
74,588 

3B.9H? 
?4  .  30B 

3,S?4 
4.793 

7,870 

7.H70 

6B1 

399 

399 

40 

457 
20.  3  34 

4S7 
14,367 

60 
1  .414 

?n,oon 

8,501 

1  .on? 

7.392 

2 .  39? 

171 

3.B91 

3,891 

498 

1  ,974 

1  .974 

?63 

687 

68  7 

57 

600 

600 

46 

SO. 188 

119,740 

I3.S6S 

6.76C 

6.  76? 

tec 

22,015 

2?, 015 

3,103 

16,664 

16.664 

1  .35? 

8,684    8,684 
5"4.1?5   S4,l?5 


20,281        19,971 
20.281        19,971 


23,441        W,66> 


71, "it        77,114 


909 
6.052 


I  .311 
1  .Hi 


18.749         1'.974 


28.9S?       28,95; 

4  7/701        46,976 


IMS  7.S06 

14/  1.079 


1      4/    70?     5/       4/0 


60 
7?8 


675 

166 
319 

17b 


■  381 


:?o 


101  117  4.531 

418  son  749 

4"ff  Dili  ^49 


93,6?8 

88,772 

11  ,91f 

726 

M60 

'.  i  ' 

144,183 

1  11.548 

15.278 

8  3? 

989 

9.61, 

1 .006,400  1 ,     j-Deer  (spring) 

5,7,6  . ;. 

',152.800  14,    13,    7,  11 

'.SHU, H00  1  .    13.    14.  1 


j'6.1',00  3-Deer   (winter),  Antelope 

Sage  Grouse,    I 
37.000  1 ,    6.    7.    14 


48.000 
94  7.700 


54e.000 
116.800 
255, 2O0 
140,800 
45.600 
16.800 


1.5,7 

1  ,  ?-Seedlng . 


I  .  S,  7 

1.13,5.7 

1  .  2-Seeding.  7 

1  ,  ?-Brush  Control 

1,5.7 


I  I 


1  . 


7 


4;,s 

338.000 

1 ,   ?- Seeding ,   c , 

7.    K 

?.  145 

1 ,909,600 

i .    10,    7 .    5 ,    13. 

14 

982 

P.40,000 

1,   ?-Seeding.    7, 

11 

1  '       58      I  ,  IHh 
97     120     ?.79"7 


587,400      I ,  ?-Seedinq,  6 
3.770,000 


999,200      1.  2-Seeding,  3-Deer  (winterl 
5.  6,  7,  11 


37,600      I,  ?-Brush  Control  .  3-Deer 
5.  7.  11,  13,  14 


1.017.000      1,  7-Seeding,  3-Deer.  5.  6, 
11  .  13.  14 


6,55.1  ,?00      1.5,7.6.13,  14 

8.480,800 


778.400  I,   ?-Seeding,   5,   7.   13 


1  .1_S5,?00  I  .   4.    5,    13 

1.933, 600 


DEFERRED  ROTATION  (DR) 

A.    DR  With  Two  Treatments  (DR-2) 

I    DR-?  With  Turnout  to  Seed  Ripe 
Defer  _u_n"l "i  1  "After  Seed  Ripe" 
'•Canal  Allotment 

South  Pasture 
"Clover  Creek  Al  lotim-nt 
Coyote  Hi  1 1  Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 
Gwin  Ranch  Allotment 
Lower  Magic  Allotment 
Spring  Creek  Allotment 

Spud  Patch  Allotment 
The  Pasture  Allotment 
Tikura  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  1 .  OR-2 

2.   DR-2  With  Turn  Out  to  6716: 
Defer  Until  After  10/16 
"North  Gooding  Allotment 

Dog  Creek  Pasture 

Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 
"Timmerman  West  Allotment 

Wedgetop  Pasture 

Well  Pasture 

TOTAL   FOR   2.    DR-2 


112  112 

25.771        25,771 


487  487 

263  263 

563  563 


96 


3,894  3,894  325 

918  918  72 

3,643  3_j643  ^35 

35,651  .15.651  2,392 


16,817        15.660 


2,939  2,939  398 

11.230       11,117  974 


30,986        29,716  J7874 


0 

0 

7 

5,600 

1 .    7.    17.    14 

5fl 

'0 

1  ,049 

895.700 

1  .    7.    12,    13,    14 

10 

10 

62 

57.600 

1,8,    11 ,    12 

0 

0 

52 

41 .600 

1 ,   2.   Seeding,   7,   11  ,    12 

6 

90 

7  7.COO 

1-meets   specific  maintenance 
objectives,  8,   7,   13,   14 

20 

25 

.105 

?64 ,000 

1,   11,    12,   13 

0 

0 

72 

57,600 

1,  6.   11.   12 

30 

38 

204 

193,600 

1.   9 

124 

150 

1  .841 

1  .592,800 

185 
897 


27?  TT7T5 


163,200 
792,800 


1 .620.(300 
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TABLE  1  -  7  (Continued) 

PUBLIC  LAND  ACRES,  BIG  GAME  FORAGE  DEMAND. 
PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK  STOCKING  RATE, 
POUNDS  OF  VEGETATION  REQUIRED  AND  RATIONALE  FOR  SELECTION 
BY  GRAZING  SYSTEM 


TYPE  OF   GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA   TO  WHICH    IT  APPLIES 

SUITABLE 

INVENTORIED 

BIG  GAME   FORAGE 

LIVESTOCK 

POUNDS  OF 

REASONS   FOR   SELECTION 

(ENTIRE   ALLOTMENT  OR   PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)      1/         |  PUBLIC 

PUBLIC 

GRAZING 

DEMAND   FOR  ALL 

INITIAL 

FORAGE 

OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM 

LAND 

LAND 

CAPACITY 

CLASSES 

STOCKING 

REQUIRED  21    J 

(LISTED  IN  ORDER  OF 

(ACRES) 

(ACRES) 

(AUMS) 

COMPET.      TOTAL 

RATE 

IMPORTANCE)        3/ 

(AUMS)      (AUMS) 

(AUMSI 

D.  PR  with  Three  Treatments  (DR-3) 
Two  ttetore  and  One  After  Seed  R i p e 
•"Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 
Upper  Radermacher  Pasture 
Magic  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOP.  DH-3 

IV.   DEFERMENT  OF  USE  (DU) 

A.   DU  Until  Past  Peat  of  Flowering. 
After  f./?0  DUF 
***Oavis  Mountain  Allotment 

Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 


18.994        16.175  2.934 


6.052         6j019  H70 

25.046       22/194  3,804 


1,287    1,287 
661      621 


235 

94 


?3  146  2.917 


70  R7  800 

93  233  3,717 


2.450.400  1.11.    12,    13,   14 


709,600  1 .    10,    7,    12.    13 

3,160.000 


1,   8.    10,    12,   7,    13 


75,200  1-meets   specific   maintenance 

objectives,  8,   10,   7,   13,   12 


TOTAL    FOR   OUF 


1,948         1,908 


DU  Until    Seed  Ripe  Time ; 
AfterT/TO   (PUS) 
Cove  Creek  Allotment 
•"King  Hill   Allotment 

North   Pasture 
Schooler  Creek   Allotment 


TOTAL  FOR  DUS 


54 
5,034 

54 

4.148 

4 
466 

0 
65 

58 

58 

30 

10 

~57f46 

47260 

"Too 

— 75 

4         3.200      1 .  9,  7,  12.  13 
401        380,800      1.5,7,11,12 

20        24.000      1-meets  specific  maintenance 
objectives.  3-deer,  elk,  saqe 
grouse,  5,  8,  9.  7,  13,  14 


DU  Until  Dormant  Season 
After  8/20  (DUD) 
"10r  Allotment 


TOTAL  FOR  DUO 
v .   MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (MDR) 

A.  MDR  With  Spring  Sheep  Use  in 
Both  Pastures  Rotating  Two 
Treatments  with  Cattle  (MDR-2) 
Hash  Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-2 

B.  MDR  With  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
In  Five  Pastures  (MDR-"5T 
Indian  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-5 

VI.   ANNUAL  SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGLE 
FENCED  AREA  (ALLOTMENT  OR  PASTURE") 
nTTJTlN  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  PERIOD  (ASG) 
Black  Buttes 
'46"  Allotment 
Frirke  Al lotment 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Sprinrjdale  Allotment 

"Timmerman  West  Allotment 
Mnhnnev  Flat  Pasture 
TOTAL  FOR  ASG 


49 

49 

4 

208 

208 

14 

87 

87 

7 

269 

269 

42 

310 

310 

39 

3,220 

3,220 

315 

OTT" 

57143 

42T 

TOTAL  FOR  ALL  GRAZING  SYSTEMS 


564.630     516.131  53.900 


38,1 3fl 


Winter  grazing  will  help  to 
protect  unstable  sandy  soils 
2-seeding 


5,746 
5,746 

5,746 
5,746 

1,213 
1  ,213 

361 
361 

373 

373 

400 
400 

618,400 
618,400 

1  .    5.    12,    13.    14 

5.348 

34,065 
34.065 

2.799 
2,799 

108 

Toa 

132 
f3"2 

2.389 
27389 

2,016.800 

1  ,    2-seeding,   5, 
13.    14 

35.348 

2,016.800 

3,200 

9,    13.    14 

11  .200 

9,    13.    14 

5,600 

9,    7,    13 

33,600 

9.    10.    13 

31,200 

lleets  specific  maintenance 

Objectives  9.  8.   13.   14 

256,800 

10.   12,   13,   14 

"341 ,600 

|     .',.005.600         | 

1/  Allotments  with   two  asterisks(**)   have   two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.     The  pastures   to  which   the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the 
allotment  name.      The  other  pastures   in  the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies   to  them.     One 
allotment  has   three  asterisks!***) .      That  allotment  has   three  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.     For  an  explanation  of  grazing  system  categories  see 
"Typical    Systems   Proposed"   section    in    the  narrative.      Specific   allotment  and   pasture   locations   are   shown  on  Map   1-2. 
2/   Pounds  of  vegetation  required  is   the  sum  of  total  wildlife  AUMs  plus   livestock  forage  AUMs   times  800  pounds  per  AUM 

3/  A  number  of  factors  of  varying   importance  were  considered  when  a  grazing  system  was  developed   for  each  specific  allotment  or  portion  thereof.     The  most 
important   factor   is   listed  first,   the  least   important  listed  last.     The  following  descriptions  apply   to   the  code  number  shown  in  the  body  of  the  table. 


FACTOR  NO. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  FACTOR 


10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 


4/  The  total  a 
come  from  i 

5/  Of  the  702 
quired,  301 


Will  help  to  meet  the  objectives  of  increased  grazing  capacity  (including  wildlife),  improved  vegetation  condition,  and  improved  key  species 

composition  by  providing  regularly  scheduled  rest  from  grazing  during  periods  critical  to  the  yearly  growth  cycle  of  plants.  See  Chapter  3, 

"Impacts  on  Vegetation"  for  a  more  detailed  explanation  of  forage  plant  response  to  grazing  and  rest  from  grazing. 

Provide  periodic  rest  from  grazing  to  improve  existing  brush  control  and/or  seeding  projects. 

Will  help  to  protect  wildlife  during  a  critical  season. 

Sets  a  regularly  scheduled  per1od(s)  of  rest  from  grazing  to  minimize  the  impact  on  the  vegetation  resource  in  conversion  of  sheep  grazing  to 

cattle  grazing. 

Sufficient  native  perennials  to  take  advantage  of  a  seed  trample  treatment. 

Combines  several  existing  allotments  into  a  manageable  unit. 

Takes  advantage  of  existing  range  improvements. 

Mostly  private  land  with  only  a  small  amount  of  public  land  used  together  as  a  unit. 

Allotment  a  single  fenced  area  of  small  size,  not  feasible  to  combine  with  a  larger  allotment;  only  feasible  option  Is  to  specify  a  stocking 

rate  and  season  of  use. 

Continuation  of  a  grazing  system  that  is  presently  being  followed  and  shows  good  resource  response. 

Modification  of  an  existing  grazing  system. 

Utilizes  available  livestock  forage  as  fully  as  possible  each  year  (every  pasture  used  each  year  even  though  use  in  some  is  deferred  beyond 

critical  spring  growing  season). 

Fits  best  with  existing  livestock  operation. 

Causes  least  economic  hardship  on  the  livestock  operator(s). 

Uotment  demand  is  564  AUMs  competitive  forage.  Of  that  amount,  242  AUMs  are  proposed  to  come  fnpm  public  land  and  ul   AUMs  are  proposed  to 
ntermlngled  private  land  under  a  proposed  agreement  between  the  major  private  landowner  and  the  Waho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
total  wildlife  AUMs,  301  would  come  from  public  land  and  401  AUMs  would  come  from  private  land.  Tor  calculating  pounds  of  vegetation  re- 

AUMs  from  public  land  was  used. 
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MAP  1-2 

PROPOSED 

ALLOTMENT  &  PASTURE    BOUNDARIES 

LEGEND 

PROPOSED  ALLOTMENT  BOUNDARIES 

__       PROPOSED  PASTURE  BOUNDARIES 


action.  Typical  descriptions  of  the  grazing  systems  are  given  below, 

and  a  comparison  is  presented  graphically  in  Figure  1-2.  More 

detailed  information  on  the  grazing  systems  proposed  for  specific 
allotments  is  available  in  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 

Rest  Rotation 

Rest  rotation  grazing  systematically  provides  a  period  (or 
"treatment")  of  rest  for  at  least  one  continuous  growing  season  for 
each  pasture  included  in  the  allotment.  Normally  the  number  of 
pastures  is  equal  to  the  number  of  separate  treatments  employed  in 
the  particular  grazing  system.  Each  treatment  consists  of  a  sche- 
duled, but  different,  period  of  grazing  and/or  resting  during  the 
grazing  year.  These  treatments  are  "rotated"  annually  from  one 
pasture  to  another  to  vary  the  periods  of  use  and  thereby  provide  for 
the  physiological  needs  of  the  vegetation. 

Rest  rotation  systems  are  generally  considered  desirable  in 
areas  where  periodic  continuous  growing  seasons  of  rest  are  required 
to  restore  range  condition  and  plant  vigor.  They  are  also  considered 
beneficial  in  improving  forage  production  and  vegetation  composition 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  (five  to  ten  years). 

Three-Treatment  Rest  Rotation.  The  first  treatment  under  this 
system  allows  grazing  prior  to  seed  ripe  (the  date  when  seed  from 
important  or  "key"  species  ripens).  It  provides  for  good  livestock 
gains  because  the  nutritive  value  of  the  forage  is  highest  at  this 
time. 

The  second  treatment  allows  grazing  after  seed  ripe.  Rest 
during  the  growing  season  allows  grasses  and  forbs  to  reach  maturity 
and  produce  seed  and  allows  shrubs  to  improve  vigor  and  produce  plant 
tissue.  Grazing  after  seed  is  ripened  increases  the  likelihood  of 
the  seed  being  planted  by  livestock  trampling.  Hence,  it  is  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "seed  trample  treatment." 

The  third  treatment  is  complete  rest  from  livestock  grazing.   It 
enables  new  grass  and  forb  seedlings  to  become  established,  provides 
an  additional  year  for  mature  plants  to  produce  seed  and  allows  a 
full  year  for  vegetation  growth.  The  rest  treatment  also  greatly 
increases  the  production  of  litter,  which  in  turn  builds  organic 
material,  helps  stabilize  the  soil,  increases  water  infiltration,  and 
reduces  evaporation. 

As  shown  on  Table  1-7,  three-treatment  rest  rotation  systems  are 
proposed  for  a  total  of  150,188  acres  of  public  land  in  the  ES  Area. 

Four-Treatment  Rest  Rotation.  This  system  is  similar  to  three- 
treatment  rest  rotation,  except  that  it  provides  for  two  treatments 
of  grazing  prior  to  seed  ripe;  one  beginning  shortly  after  the  grow- 
ing season  starts,  and  one  after  plants  have  made  significant  growth. 
All  other  variables  being  equal,  this  system  allows  a  greater  per- 
centage of  the  allotment  to  be  grazed  than  does  the  three-treatment 
system,  since  three  of  the  four  pastures  are  grazed  instead  of  two 
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Name  of  Grazing  System  ]_/ 
Rest  Rotation 


Typical  Examples  of  Grazing  Treatments  2/ 


Three  Treatment 
(Lava) 


Four  Treatment 
(Pioneer) 


five  Treatment 
( Rattlesnake* 


Year 


II.      Modified  Rest   Rotation 


Three  Treatment 
(North  Shoshone) 


Four  Treatment 
(Timmerman   East)3/ 


III .   Deferred  Rotation 

A.        Two  Treatment 
(Lower  Magic) 


Year 
1 
2 
3 

Year 
1 
2 
3 
4 


Year 


B.       Three  Treatment 
(Magic) 

Year 
1 
2 
3 

C.       Modified  Deferred 
Rotation 
(Hash  Spring) 

Year 
1 
2 

Deferred  Use 

A.        Past   Flowering 
(North  Slope 

Year 
1 

B.        Until    Seed  Ripe 
(Cove  Creek) 

Year 
1 

C.  '     Until    Dormancy 
("101") 

Year 

1 

Annual    Spring  Grazing 

(Black   Buttes) 

Year 
1 
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V  The  major  categories  of  grazinq  systems  listed  are  discus 
heading  "Typical  Systems  Proposed".  The  allotments  selec 
treatments  are  listed  under  each  category  in  parenthesis. 

2/  Months  are  indicated  by  their  first  letter  above  the  diag 
in  the  ES  Area  generally  ranges  from  the  middle  of  April 
Peak  of  flowering,  seed  ripe,  and  dormancy  average  approx 
and  August  20,  respectively  for  typical  key  species.  Gra 
cated  in  the  diagrams  by  cross-hatching  slanted  to  the  ri 
by  cross-hatching  to  the  left  (WW ,  anu  rest  from  graz 

3/  In  the  Timmennan  East  Allotment,  only  two  pastures  would 
sheep  use.  The  other  two  pastures  would  be  grazed  in  the 
alternating  years.  Sheep  use  during  the  periods  shown  wo 
exceeding  25  percent  of  the  grazing  capacity. 
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uld  be  intermittent,  not 


Figure  1-2.  Comparison  of  Typical  Examples  of  the  Grazing  Systems  Proposed  for  the 
ES  Area 
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out  of  three.  This  system  has  been  proposed  for  54,125  acres  of 
public  land  in  the  ES  Area  (see  Table  1-7). 

Five-Treatment  Rest  Rotation.  This  system  is  similar  to  three- 
and  four-treatment  rest  rotation  except  that  three  treatments  are 
scheduled  prior  to  seed  ripe.  As  shown  in  Figure  1-2,  the  periods  of 
grazing  in  each  treatment  are  relatively  short,  providing  for  more 
uniform  areal  distribution  of  grazing.  Also,  the  systematic  shifting 
of  grazing  periods  encourages  the  establishment  and  survival  of  a 
wider  diversity  of  vegetation.  Conversely,  the  five-treatment  system 
requires  a  greater  number  of  pastures  and  therefore  more  fencing,  and 
results  in  greater  concentrations  of  livestock  during  the  periods  of 
use  than  under  the  three-  and  four-treatment  systems.  A  five-treat- 
ment system  has  been  proposed  for  one  allotment  in  the  ES  Area  which 
includes  20,281  acres  of  public  land. 

Modified  Rest  Rotation.  Several  three-  and  four-pasture  rest 
rotation  systems  have  been  proposed  which  do  not  provide  for  total 
rest  from  livestock  grazing  for  a  complete  year.  These  systems 
typically  include  a  small  amount  of  sheep  grazing  (less  than  25 
percent  of  the  grazing  capacity)  in  one  or  more  pastures  during  the 
"rest"  treatment.  Grazing  in  the  rest  pasture  is  allowed  to  provide 
for  traditional  intermittent  trailing  of  sheep  through  the  allotments 
on  their  way  to  and/or  from  summer  ranges  on  National  Forest  land  or 
high  elevation  private  land.  Otherwise,  these  modified  systems  are 
similar  to  the  typical  rest  rotation  systems  discussed  above.  Pro- 
posed modified  three- treatment  systems  would  include  144,183  public 
land  acres,  while  proposed  modified  four-treatment  systems  would 
include  47,701  public  land  acres  in  the  ES  Area  (see  Table  1-7). 

Deferred  Rotation 

Deferred  rotation  grazing  consists  of  two  or  more  treatments  at 
least  one  of  which  systematically  provides  rest  from  grazing  during 
the  critical  growing  period  for  each  pasture  included  in  the  allot- 
ment. It  is  distinguished  from  rest  rotation  by  the  absence  of  a 
yearlong  period  of  complete  rest.  However,  like  rest  rotation,  the 
treatments  are  rotated  each  year  from  one  pasture  to  another. 

Deferred  rotation  systems  were  selected  for  allotments  where 
resource  management  objectives  could  be  satisfied  without  yearlong 
rest  periods.  These  systems  were  proposed  where  they  were  already  in 
effect  and/or  most  of  the  range  was  in  fair  or  good  condition  and/or 
in  the  static  or  upward  trend  class. 

Two-Treatment  Deferred  Rotation.  The  first  treatment  under  this 
system  allows  grazing  prior  to  seed  "ripe,  providing  highly  nutritious 
forage  for  good  livestock  gains.  The  second  treatment  provides  rest 
until  seed  ripe  enabling  grasses  and  forbs  to  increase  their  vigor 
and  grow  to  maturity.  Seed  is  produced  and  some  seedlings  become 
established.  After  seed  ripe  the  grazing  livestock  harvest  the 
forage  and  trample  the  seeds  which  were  produced. 
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As  shown  in  Table  1-7,  several  of  the  proposed  two- treatment 
deferred  rotation  systems  provide  for  grazing  immediately  after  seed 
ripe,  while  others  would  defer  the  grazing  until  after  October  16. 
The  total  public  land  included  would  be  66,637  acres. 

Three-Treatment  Deferred  Rotation.  This  system  is  similar  to 
two-treatment  deferred  rotation  except  that  it  allows  two  treatments 
of  grazing  prior  to  seed  ripe.  The  early  grazing  is  divided  between 
two  pastures,  providing  for  more  uniform  grazing  but  usually  greater 
concentrations  of  livestock,  for  shorter  priods  of  time.  A  total  of 
25,046  acres  of  public  land  are  proposed  for  this  system. 

Modified  Deferred  Rotation.  A  modified  system  of  deferred 
rotation  has  been  proposed  for  two  allotments,  including  a  total  of 
41,094  acres  of  public  land.  One  of  the  systems  would  rotate  the 
deferment  of  the  cattle  grazing  on  two  pastures;  however,  a  maximum 
of  25  percent  of  the  AUMs  would  be  allowed  for  annual  spring  sheep 
grazing  in  both  pastures.  The  other  system  would  rotate  deferment  of 
grazing  by  both  cattle  and  sheep  on  three  low-elevation  pastures  and 
on  two  higher-elevation  pastures  over  a  three-year  cycle  while 
accommodating  some  light  spring  sheep  use  (mainly  trailing)  in  the 
"deferred"  pastures. 

Deferred  Use 

"Deferred  use"  in  this  ES  refers  to  grazing  delayed  each  year 
until  a  particular  occurrence  or  date.  In  Table  1-7  and  Figure  1-2 
three  categories  of  deferred  use  systems  are  identified:   (1)  past 
flowering,  (2)  until  seed  ripe,  and  (3)  until  dormancy.  Each  cate- 
gory indicates  the  time  when  grazing  of  the  applicable  allotment  or 
pasture  could  begin. 

Past  Flowering.  This  system  would  allow  grazing  to  begin  after 
June  20,  allowing  plants  to  gain  nearly  their  complete  growth.  This 
system  has  been  proposed  only  for  two  areas  that:   (1)  have  been 
traditionally  used  with  private  lands,  (2)  are  relatively  inacces- 
sible, and  (3)  are  currently  in  high  fair  to  good  condition.  Total 
public  land  involved  is  1,948  acres. 

Until  Seed  Ripe.  This  system  would  allow  grazing  to  begin  after 
July  20.  Grazing  would  be  allowed  during  the  same  period  each  year, 
but  never  during  the  critical  growing  period.  Plants  would  be 
allowed  to  establish,  gain  vigor,  reach  maturity,  and  produce  seed 
prior  to  being  grazed.  This  system  is  proposed  for  a  total  of  5,146 
acres  of  public  land. 

Until  Dormancy.  This  system  is  similar  to  the  other  deferred 
use  systems  except  that  grazing  could  not  begin  until  after  August  20, 

Grazing  after  the  plants  are  dormant  removes  old  growth  on 
grasses  and  forbs  and  encourages  new  growth  during  the  following 
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growing  season.  The  nutritional  value  of  the  forage  is  relatively 

low  after  dormancy,  but  provides  adequate  roughage.  Normally, 

protein  supplements  are  fed  to  provide  a  maintenance  diet.  This 

system  is  proposed  for  only  one  allotment,  including  4,138  acres  of 
public  land. 

Annual  Spring  Grazing 

Proposed  systems  which  would  allow  allotments  or  pastures  to 
receive  more  than  25  percent  of  their  use  during  the  critical  growing 
season  (prior  to  peak  of  flowering)  have  been  categorized  as  annual 
spring  grazing  (see  Table  1-7).  This  type  of  grazing  is  proposed 
primarily  for  a  few  small  allotments  which  are  grazed  with  private 
land.  The  only  proposed  large  area  (in  the  Timmerman  West  Allotment) 
would  actually  provide  for  spring-fall  sheep  use  of  which  only  half 
would  be  in  the  spring.  The  area  has  been  used  similarly  in  the  past 
and  is  generally  in  high  fair  to  good  condition.  A  total  of  4,143 
acres  of  public  land  is  proposed  for  this  type  of  grazing. 

Protective  Management 

Protection  from  livestock  grazing  is  proposed  for  52  of  the  70 
proposed  unallotted  areas,  totaling  8,596  acres  of  public  land, 
which  are  either  impractical  to  graze  with  livestock  or  are  partic- 
ularly important  for  some  other  use(s),  such  as  recreation,  wildlife 
habitat,  and/or  watershed  protection  (Table  1-3).  Fourteen  of  the 
remaining  eighteen  unallotted  areas  would  initially  be  ungrazed  but 
would  eventually  be  incorporated  into  adjacent  allotments.  Four  of 
the  unallotted  areas  would  be  used  as  stock  driveways  or  holding 
fields. 

Areas  that  support  other  uses  that  need  protection  from  grazing 
would  be  fenced  to  prevent  livestock  trespass.  Although  no  livestock 
grazing  is  proposed  under  this  management,  future  grazing  might  be 
considered  if  it  could  be  determined  to  be  beneficial  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  other  resources.   If  grazing  were  allowed,  it  would  never 
exceed  the  inventoried  grazing  capacity  of  the  area. 


Grazing  System  Evaluation 

Studies  and  evaluations  would  be  conducted  following  implementa- 
tion of  each  grazing  system,  in  accordance  with  BLM  Manual  4412,  to 
determine  if  the  MFP  and  specific  objectives  were  being  met.  These 
studies  typically  include  compilation  of  actual  use,  range  trend, 
range/watershed  condition,  utilization,  weather  data,  carrying  capa- 
city, and  wildlife  habitat  monitoring.  Where  specific  objectives 
were  not  met,  adjustments  would  be  made  in  season  of  use,  livestock 
numbers,  or  the  entire  grazing  system,  depending  on  indicated 
need.  An  Environmental  Assessment  Record  (EAR)  would  be  prepared 
prior  to  initiating  any  change  in  proposed  grazing  management. 
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Future  conversion  in  kind  of  livestock  (from  sheep  to  cattle 
or  vice  versa)  would  be  allowed  at  the  standard  one-to-five  ratio 
(one  cow  or  five  sheep  per  AUM)  unless  studies  or  the  applicable  EAR 
provided  reasons  not  to  allow  conversion  or  supported  a  different 
ratio.  If  studies  and  evaluation  indicated  that  additional  forage 
were  consistently  produced  (over  one  or  more  cycles  of  the  grazing 
systems),  increases  in  authorized  livestock  grazing  would  be  consi- 
dered. Allocation  of  additional  forage  would  be  consistent  with  the 
long-term  objectives  established  by  the  applicable  MFPs. 

The  unallotted  areas  where  all  AUMs  were  excluded  from  livestock 
grazing  would  be  evaluated  at  least  annually  to  determine  if  the 
objectives  (e.g.,  providing  wildlife  forage  and  habitat,  improving 
watershed  conditions,  and  improving  fisheries  and  riparian  habitat) 
were  being  met.  Several  of  the  unallotted  areas  would  be  used  as 
study  areas  to  see  how  production,  cover,  etc.,  compared  with  the 
areas  under  grazing  management. 

Trespass  Control 

The  proposed  action  would  include  a  vigorous  program  for  grazing 
trespass  control.  Constant  surveillance  would  be  maintained  to  en- 
sure that  the  authorized  numbers  of  livestock  were  allowed  in  the 
right  areas  at  the  proper  times.  Punitive  action  would  be  pursued 
against  trespassers  according  to  BLM  regulations  and  policy.  These 
actions  would  encourage  compliance  with  the  grazing  systems  and 
increase  the  reliability  of  the  actual  use  information  needed  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  proposed  management. 


PROPOSED  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 


Construction  or  installation  of  nine  different  types  of  range 
facilities  would  be  required  to  implement  the  proposal.  These 
include:   (1)  a  well  with  storage  tank,  (2)  water  pipelines,  (3) 
spring  developments,  (4)  reservoirs,  (5)  fences,  (6)  cattleguards, 
and  (7)  stock  trails. 

Certain  land  treatments,  including  limited  chemical  spraying, 
prescribed  burning,  and  seeding  projects,  are  also  proposed  in  order 
to  implement  the  grazing  systems  or  to  meet  specific  allotment  ob- 
jectives. The  location  of  all  proposed  range  improvements  is  shown 
on  Map  1-3,  enclosed  inside  the  back  cover  of  this  ES.  The 
types,  units,  costs,  and  year  of  implementation  for  the  proposed 
improvements  are  shown  by  allotment  in  Table  1-8.  The  proposed 
scheduling,  anticipated  costs,  and  estimated  acreage  to  be  dis- 
turbed are  summarized  by  type  of  range  improvement  in  Table  1-9. 
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Range  Improvement  Constraints 

All  range  improvements  would  be  accomplished  in  conformance  with 
BLM  Manual  requirements  and  would  be  subject  to  the  minimum  con- 
straints summarized  below.  Particular  types  of  range  improvements 
and  more  specific  constraints  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
following  section,  "Typical  Descriptions  of  Range  Improvements." 


Environmental  Protection 

A  site  specific  Environmental  Assessment  Record  (EAR)  would  be 
prepared  prior  to  any  work  on  a  range  improvement  project.  The  EAR 
would  require  inter-disciplinary  involvement  to  insure  that  the 
project  would  be  environmentally  acceptable,  that  all  resources  were 
considered,  and  that  adverse  impacts  were  minimized  or  mitigated. 

Cultural   Resource  Clearance 

Areas  considered  for  range  improvements  would  be  surveyed  by  a 
professional  archaeologist  prior  to  construction  to  determine  if  cul- 
tural values  were  present.  If  such  values  were  found,  and  evaluated 
as  significant,  the  project  would  be  redesigned  or  relocated  to  avoid 
disturbance  to  the  cultural  resources.  If  sites  currently  listed,  or 
eligible  for  listing,  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 
could  be  impacted  by  a  proposed  project,  the  State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officer  would  be  consulted. 

Threatened  or  Endangered  Species 

A  survey  and  clearance  would  be  completed  for  threatened  or  en- 
dangered plants,  as  required  by  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973.  No  threatened  wildlife  species  have  been  identified 
within  the  ES  Area.  The  only  endangered  wildlife  species  within  the 
area,  the  bald  eagle,  is  not  considered  to  be  susceptible  to  impacts 
from  the  proposed  action. 

Surface  Protection 

Disturbance  of  soil  and  vegetation  during  implementation  of  range 
improvements  would  be  held  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Land  clearing  for 
wells,  pipelines,  fences,  access  roads,  etc.,  would  be  avoided  when 
possible.  Disturbed  areas  would  be  contoured,  smoothed,  and  seeded. 
Locations  of  projects  would  be  selected  to  avoid  or  minimize  poten- 
tial erosion.  Existing  roads  and  trails  would  be  used  to  the  extent 
possible  for  access  to  new  project  sites. 

Topsoiling  and  Seeding 

In  instances  where  range  improvements  would  result  in  excavation  or 
substantial  surface  disturbance,  topsoil  would  be  stockpiled  prior  to 
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disturbance  and  replaced  after  project  completion.  Any  denuded  areas 
would  be  reseeded  with  a  mixture  of  grasses  and/or  other  plant  spe- 
cies to  protect  the  soil  and  restore  a  pleasing  appearance. 

Wilderness  Preservation 

Under  Section  603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976,  BLM  is  required  to  review  roadless  areas  having  wilderness 
characteristics  and  report  on  their  suitability  for  preservation  as 
wilderness.  Procedures  for  wilderness  inventory  have  only  recently 
been  finalized  and  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  the  ES  Area,  but 
would  be  carried  out  prior  to  implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action. 
Development  of  new  range  improvements  and  maintenance  of  existing 
improvements  needed  to  support  grazing  management  would  continue, 
provided  they  did  not  cause  undue  degradation  and  did  not  impair 
the  suitability  of  the  areas  for  wilderness  preservation. 

Visual  Quality 

The  visual  impact  of  any  proposed  project  would  be  considered 
before  approval  of  location  and  design.  The  techniques  explained  in 
BLM  Manual  6320,  Visual  Resources  Contrast  Rating,  including  con- 
cealment, repetition  of  elements,  and  minimizing  surface  disturbance, 
would  be  employed  to  reduce  any  potential  visual  impacts. 


Typical  Descriptions  of  Range  Improvements 
Water  Well  and  Storage  Tank 

Only  one  water  well  with  storage  tank  is  proposed.   It  would  be 
similar  to  the  development  shown  in  Figure  1-3  and  would  be  located 
in  Timmerman  East  Allotment.  The  construction  site  would  be  selected 
to  make  the  development  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  The  actual 
drilling  site  for  the  well  would  be  selected  to  prevent  unnecessary 
surface  disturbance  and  clearing.  The  disturbed  area  would  be  100 
feet  in  diameter,  or  about  8,000  square  feet. 

A  pit  would  be  excavated  for  mud  or  water  storage  during  the 
drilling.  Drill  cuttings  would  be  placed  in  the  pit,  which  would  be 
covered  upon  completion.  The  filled  pit  would  have  a  compacted 
density  equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  earth.  A  typical  pit  would 
cover  200  square  feet  and  would  be  located  within  the  larger  dis- 
turbed area  around  the  well. 

The  well  would  be  drilled  without  using  mud  pumped  under  pres- 
sure, thus  averting  the  possible  plugging  of  waterbearing  formations. 
A  hole  9  inches  in  diameter  and  600  feet  deep  would  produce  at  least 
9.8  cubic  yards  of  drilled  material.  A  6-inch  casing  or  pipe  would 
be  installed.  Perforations  in  the  casing  would  allow  the  water  to 
enter  and  stand  in  the  casing  ready  for  pumping.  A  propane-driven 
generator  would  supply  the  power  to  run  the  electric  pump  motor. 
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Figure  1-3.  Typical  well  and  storage  tank.  The  well  house 
contains  a  propane-driven  electric  generator. 
The  storage  tank  (upper  left)  is  painted  olive 
green. 


A  horizontal  cylindrical  metal  tank  having  a  capacity  of  ap- 
proximately 18,000  gallons  would  be  used  to  store  water  from  the 
well.  It  would  be  painted  olive  drab  to  blend  with  the  sagebrush 
vegetation.  This  tank  would  be  needed  to  provide  a  constant  water 
supply  to  the  pipelines  and  troughs  without  constantly  starting  and 
stopping  the  well's  electric  motor. 

Pipelines  and  Troughs 

A  total  of  32.5  miles  of  pipelines  and  approximately  50  troughs 
are  included  in  the  proposed  range  improvements  to  water  arid  areas. 

The  pipelines  would  be  a  polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC)  type,  with  a 
typical  pressure  rating  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  size  of 
the  pipe  would  range  from  1.25  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  depending 
upon  the  design  of  the  system,  amount  of  water  flow  needed,  and  the 
slope  of  the  ground. 

The  pipe  would  normally  be  laid  in  a  trench  excavated  by  a 
crawler  tractor  with  a  ripper  tooth.  The  pipe  would  be  buried  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  18  inches  below  the  surface.  No  unnecessary 
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clearing  would  be  allowed  and  surface  disturbance  would  be  restricted 
to  approximately  the  width  of  the  tractor. 

Livestock  watering  troughs  would  be  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  pipeline,  generally  not  more  than  a  mile  apart.  Two  or  three 
troughs  would  be  provided  at  most  locations.  Standard  metal  troughs 
would  be  used  and  would  include  a  ramp  to  prevent  birds  from  drowning, 

Water  would  be  made  available  for  wildlife  during  periods  of 
need  whenever  feasible.  For  example,  BLM  would  continue  to  operate 
wells  and/or  pipelines  in  rest  pastures  and  after  the  close  of  the 
livestock  grazing  season  if  there  were  an  identified  wildlife  need. 
Additionally,  troughs  on  public  land  would  be  filled  with  water  when 
livestock  were  removed  from  the  range,  and  subsequent  water  provided 
if  the  need  existed. 

Spring  Development 

A  total  of  sixteen  springs  have  been  proposed  for  development  to 
improve  the  availability  and  quality  of  drinking  water  for  livestock 
and  to  improve  the  wildlife  habitat  provided  by  the  wet  areas  sur- 
rounding the  springs.  As  shown  in  Figure  1-4,  each  development  would 
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Figure  1-4.  Typical  spring  development,  showing  livestock 

watering  trough  with  bird  ladder.  Fenced  spring 
area  is  in  background. 
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include  the  installation  of  a  perforated  water  collection  box,  a 
pipeline  to  carry  the  water  away  from  the  box,  and  a  trough  or  sev- 
eral troughs  to  provide  water  for  livestock.  The  spring  head  (point) 
or  wet  area  (seep)  where  the  spring  arises  would  be  fenced  to  exclude 
livestock  using  a  post-and-hole  or  buck-and-pole  fence.  Surface 
disturbances  by  a  back  hoe  and/or  hand  labor  would  be  restricted  to 
those  actually  necessary  to  bury  the  collection  box  and  pipeline 
(approximately  500  square  feet  per  development). 

Spring  Maintenance 

Five  springs  within  the  ES  Area  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
past  need  maintenance  if  the  proposed  grazing  systems  are  to  be  im- 
plemented. Necessary  maintenance  would  be  dependent  upon  the  exist- 
ing development.  For  example,  the  collection  box  might  need  to  be 
cleaned  out  or  replaced,  the  pipeline  might  need  replacement  or 
extension,  the  valves  or  troughs  might  require  repair  or  replacement, 
or  a  new  fence  might  be  needed  at  the  spring  head.  Surface  distur- 
bance would  generally  be  less  than  for  a  new  spring  development,  and 
would  not  be  expected  to  exceed  500  square  feet. 

Reservoir  Construction 

The  construction  of  24  reservoirs  is  proposed.  These  reservoirs 
would  provide  livestock  water  during  the  grazing  season  in  years  of 
normal  precipitation.  In  years  of  low  precipitation  some  of  the  res- 
ervoirs would  probably  go  dry  during  the  summer.  Capacity  of  the 
reservoirs  would  vary  from  2  to  10  acre-feet.  The  reservoirs  would 
be  located  either  in  small  basins  where  water  normally  collects  or 
within  natural  drainage  areas  (see  Map  1-2  enclosed  in  the  packet 
with  this  ES  for  reservoir  locations).  The  two  proposed  for  the 
Black  Canyon  Allotment  would  each  be  placed  in  a  major  drainage  and 
designed  with  a  spillway  to  allow  overflow  when  filled.  The  other 
reservoirs  to  be  placed  in  drainages  would  not  be  constructed  in  the 
main  channel,  but  rather  to  one  side  in  order  to  avoid  washing  out 
during  heavy  storms.  Both  types  of  reservoirs  in  drainages  would  be 
fenced  to  exclude  livestock  and  water  would  be  piped  to  livestock 
watering  troughs.  The  remaining  reservoirs  would  be  of  the  "pit" 
type,  excavated  in  small  natural  basins  to  collect  runoff  from  the 
surrounding  terrain.  The  sides  of  these  pit  reservoirs  would  be 
graded  to  maximum  slope  of  3:1  to  allow  for  livestock  access. 

For  the  average  reservoir  of  both  types  approximately  20,000 
square  feet  would  be  excavated  with  a  crawler  tractor  to  a  maximum 
depth  of  10  feet  depending  upon  the  depth  of  soil.  The  excavated 
material  would  be  spread  out  to  the  sides  of  the  reservoir  and  seeded 
with  a  mixture  of  perennial  grasses.  Construction  equipment  would 
reach  the  sites  over  existing  roads  or  trails  to  the  extent  possible. 
Including  the  excavated  soil,  approximately  50,000  square  feet  of 
surface  area  would  be  disturbed  per  reservoir. 
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Reservoir  Maintenance 

Reservoirs  tend  to  fill  with  silt  after  several  years  and  may 
need  to  be  dredged.  Also,  dams  or  spillways  may  need  to  be  strength- 
ened or  repaired.  Among  the  range  improvement  proposals  for  the  ES 
Area  are  eleven  reservoir  maintenance  projects.  These  reservoirs 
would  be  maintained  with  a  crawler  tractor  and  upgraded  to  the  same 
quality  standards  as  new  reservoirs.  The  projects  would  involve 
reworking  areas  that  had  previously  been  disturbed.  Approximately 
30,000  square  feet  of  disturbed  surface  area  would  be  included  in  the 
average  completed  reservoir  maintenance  project. 

Fence  Construction 

A  total  of  117.5  miles  of  barbed-wire  fencing  is  needed  for  im- 
plementing the  proposed  grazing  systems.  The  fences  would  usually  be 
constructed  of  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  fastened  to  steel  posts. 

Where  fences  are  proposed  to  cross  antelope  areas,  a  smooth 
bottom  wire  would  be  used  to  minimize  the  obstruction  to  antelope 
movement.  All  other  requirements  of  BLM  Manual  1737  would  also  be 
met,  including  provisions  for  access,  preservation  of  aesthetics,  and 
ultilization  of  approved  construction  practices  which  minimize  sur- 
face disturbance.  Steep  areas  would  be  avoided  or  special  construc- 
tion stipulations  (e.g.,  no  mechanized  vehicles)  would  be  imposed. 

Virtually  no  significant  surface  disturbance  would  result  from 
fence  construction  in  areas  where  woody  vegetation  is  sparse  or 
absent.  On  brushy  areas,  a  linear  area  approximately  the  width  of  a 
vehicle  would  be  disturbed.  This  would  amount  to  approximately  1.2 
acres  of  disturbance  per  mile  of  fence  construction. 

Cattleguard  Installation 

Twenty  cattleguards  have  been  proposed  in  conjunction  with  the 
fencing.  These  cattleguards  are  considered  essential  to  maintain 
convenient  public  access  on  roads  which  would  be  intersected  by 
proposed  allotment  or  pasture  fences.  Either  a  single  (12  feet  wide) 
or  double  (24  feet  wide)  Powder  River  type  cattleguard  would  be  used 
depending  upon  road  width.  Precast  concrete  bases  would  be  used  for 
support.  Essentially  all  of  the  disturbance  necessary  to  install 
each  cattleguard  would  be  limited  to  the  actual  roadway.  Excess 
material  from  the  excavation  in  the  roadway  would  be  spread  out  or 
hauled  away.  Occasionally,  minor  additional  excavation  would  be 
needed  to  provide  for  adequate  drainage.   In  most  cases  the  area 
disturbed  during  installation  would  be  less  than  .01  acre  per  cat- 
tleguard. 

Stock  Trails 

Twenty  miles  of  stock  trails  have  been  proposed  to  improve  live- 
stock access  to  certain  areas  and/or  provide  for  the  movement  of 
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sheep  wagons  through  presently  impassable  portions  of  an  allotment. 
These  stock  trails  would  be  constructed  by  a  crawler  tractor  with  a 
dozer  blade.  The  width  of  the  trails  would  average  about  12  feet. 
Care  would  be  taken  to  locate  the  trails  in  an  unobtrusive  manner, 
and  slopes  would  be  minimized  to  avoid  erosion.  Water  bars  would 
be  used  whenever  the  grade  exceeded  4  percent  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  100  feet.  The  area  disturbed  by  construction  of  the 
trails  would  average  1.5  acres  per  mile  of  trail. 

Artificial  Seeding 

A  total  of  2,112  acres  are  proposed  for  seeding  by  drilling  in 
areas  that  are  now  typically  devoid  of  desirable  perennial  vege- 
tation. Replacement  of  some  of  the  cheatgrass  and  other  annuals 
with  perennial  grasses  and  forbs  would  be  consistent  with  the 
identified  objectives.  The  seedings  would  be  accomplished  by 
either  standard  or  deep-furrow  rangeland  drills  pulled  by  rubber- 
tired  tractors.  The  seed  mixture  would  be  determined  during  pre- 
planning of  the  project.  All  seedings  would  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  BLM  Manual  7413  "Seeding,"  EAR  considerations,  and 
on-the-ground  layout  to  ensure  environmental  compatibility. 
Following  seeding  projects,  the  seeded  areas  would  be  rested  from 
livestock  grazing  for  at  least  two  growing  seasons  to  provide  for 
establishment  of  seedlings. 

Prescribed  Burning 

A  total  of  4,040  acres  presently  dominated  by  sagebrush  are 
proposed  for  prescribed  burning.  A  reduction  in  sagebrush  on  these 
areas  would  be  desirable  to  enhance  wildlife  habitat  or  to  meet 
other  objectives  as  described  in  Table  1-4.  The  prescribed  burning 
would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  BLM  Manual  7410  "Land  Treat- 
ment," the  constraints  discussed  above  (see  "Range  Improvement 
Constraints"  section),  and  also  to  detailed  preplanning  and  on-the- 
ground  field  layout.  Season  of  year  to  burn,  pattern  of  burn  and 
leave  areas,  firing  techniques,  weather  requirements,  equipment 
needed,  and  other  details  of  these  projects  would  be  developed  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  best  suit  the  identified  needs.  Burned  areas 
would  be  rested  at  least  two  full  growing  seasons  after  treatment 
to  protect  the  watershed  and  allow  new  plants  to  become  established. 

Herbicide  Spraying 

Aerial  application  of  2,4-D  herbicide  spray  is  proposed  for 
1,200  acres.  The  purpose  of  the  spray  application  would  be  to 
reduce  concentrations  of  dense  sagebrush  and/or  to  eradicate  con- 
centrations of  existing  noxious  weeds.  No  spraying  would  be  con- 
ducted near  water  or  in  riparian  areas.  Normally,  no  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  existing  sagebrush  would  be  eliminated  in  the  spray 
areas,  to  maintain  wildlife  habitat  and  other  values.  The  identified 
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projects  would  be  consistent  with  the  wildlife  and  other  multiple 
use  recommendations  in  the  MFP.  Allotment  objectives  and  con- 
straints in  BLM  Manual  7411.2,  "Chemical  Brush  and  Weed  Control," 
would  determine  the  concentration  of  spray  needed,  location  and 
pattern  of  application,  weather  conditions  needed,  time  of  year 
and  time  of  day  for  application,  etc.  Sprayed  areas  would  be 
rested  from  livestock  grazing  for  at  least  two  full  growing 
seasons  to  increase  plant  vigor  and  provide  for  establishment  of 
new  plants. 


Maintenance  of  Range  Improvements 

Both  existing  and  proposed  range  improvements  would  be  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  BLM  Manual  7120.   Fences  and  cattleguards 
would  be  supported  by  cooperative  agreements  with  the  permittees, 
which  would  obligate  the  permittees  to  perform  routine  repairs.  All 
repairs  would  be  required  to  meet  BLM  standards.  All  water  devel- 
opments constructed  by  BLM  would  normally  also  be  maintained  by  BLM, 
limiting  permittee  responsibilities  to  periodic  inspection  and  re- 
porting of  damage  or  malfunctions. 

Funding  and  Manpower  Requirements 

As  shown  in  Table  1-8,  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the  range  im- 
provements needed  to  implement  the  proposed  action  exceeds  $665,000. 
The  Shoshone  BLM  District  would  be  unable  to  fund  these  projects  with 
regular  base  funding  within  a  reasonable  time  frame.  The  scheduling 
and  funding  of  the  range  improvements  proposed  in  this  ES  are  based 
upon  the  anticipated  restoration  of  a  funding  "package"  called  the 
"Shoshone  Project."  This  package  consisted  of  $340,000  per  year,  to 
be  available  for  five  years.  The  package  was  obtained  in  1974  and 
was  utilized  in  1974  and  1975.  The  remaining  three  years  of  funding 
were  not  used  as  proposed  because  of  restrictions  related  to  the  suit 
filed  by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc.,  et  al . ,  which 
led  to  preparation  of  this  ES  on  the  impacts  of  livestock  grazing. 
Once  this  ES  is  completed,  it  is  proposed  to  fund  the  needed  range 
improvements  with  the  appropriations  which  were  diverted  in  1975.   In 
this  way,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  necessary  range  improvements 
could  be  implemented  within  five  years,  as  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  funding  discussed  above,  several  new  posi- 
tions would  be  needed  on  the  Shoshone  District  staff  to  implement  the 
proposed  action.  During  the  development  period  of  1980-1985,  one 
full-time  engineering  technician  and  four  seasonal  engineering  aids 
would  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  additional  survey,  design,  and 
construction  supervision  workload.  One  full-time  natural  resource 
specialist  would  be  needed  to  prepare  and  supervise  construction 
contracts.  One  full-time  range  conservationist  and  four  seasonal 
range  aids  would  be  needed  to  initiate  and  monitor  range  studies. 
Two  full-time  range  technicians  would  be  needed  to  monitor  and 
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supervise  grazing  under  the  new  grazing  systems,  and  one  full-time 
archaeologist  would  be  needed  to  complete  field  requirements  and 
issue  cultural  resource  clearances  on  proposed  range  improvements. 
After  the  first  year  of  implementation  (starting  in  1981)  one  addi- 
tional seasonal  natural  resource  technician  would  be  needed  for 
inspecting  and  maintaining  the  proposed  range  improvements.  Approxi 
mately  500  additional  man-months  would  be  needed  over  the  five  year 
implementation  period  to  support  the  identified  positions. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


Bureau  Planning  System 

The  BLM's  planning  system  is  comprised  of  several  components 
that  are  brought  to  focus  in  the  resource  management  plan,  which 
is  called  a  Management  Framework  Plan  (MFP).  As  mentioned  previously, 
the  applicable  MFPs  for  the  ES  Area  identify  the  management  objectives, 
provide  for  land  use  allocations,  and  determine  guidelines  for 
multiple  use  management.  The  MFP  decisions  were  developed  using 
an  adversary  concept  for  resolving  the  various  resource  and  land 
use  conflicts.  Table  1-10  summarizes  the  major  conflicts  related 
to  livestock  grazing  that  evolved  during  the  planning  process  for 
the  ES  Area,  the  decisions  made,  and  the  resource  trade-offs 
entailed. 

Although  tentative  and  relatively  flexible  decisions  have  been 
recorded  in  the  final  stage  (Step  III)  of  the  MFP,  they  are  subject 
to  further  modification  following  completion  of  this  grazing  ES.   In 
order  to  obtain  additional  public  input  for  the  final  MFP  decisions, 
the  "multiple  use  recommendations"  (Step  II  MFP)  have  been  used  most 
heavily  in  preparing  the  proposed  action  for  this  ES.  Other  possible 
options  are  presented  as  "Alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Action"  in 
Chapter  8.  After  approval  and  final  review  of  this  ES,  appropriate 
modifications  of  the  MFP  Step  III  decisions  will  be  documented,  and 
management  consistent  with  the  modifications  will  be  implemented. 

Once  the  general  management  objectives,  constraints,  and  guide- 
lines have  been  established  in  the  MFP,  a  more  detailed  "activity 
plan"  can  be  developed  for  a  particular  resource,  such  as  livestock 
grazing.  The  livestock  grazing  activity  plan  is  called  an  Allotment 
Management  Plan,  or  AMP,  since  each  allotment  would  ideally  have  a 
separate  plan.  Once  the  Shoshone  ES  is  completed,  the  selected 
grazing  systems  would  form  the  basis  for  a  new  or  revised  AMP  for 
each  allotment. 

For  additional  details  on  the  BLM  planning  system  refer  to  BLM 
Manuals  1601-1608  which  can  be  reviewed  at  any  BLM  office.  All  of 
the  planning  documents  and  background  data  for  the  ES  Area  may  be 
reviewed  at  the  Shoshone,  Idaho,  BLM  District  Office. 
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TABLE  1-10 
MFP  RECOMMENDATIONS,   CONFLICTS.  DECISIONS.  AND  TRADE-OFFS 


MTM  RttOWENDATlONS  I  OTHER  mFP-1  rttCO^f  NDAttdNS 


LIVESTOCK 


CONFLICTING 


MFP-1   CONFLICTS 


IMFP-3  DECISION 


I  RESOURCE    TRADE-OFFS  AND/OR   RATIONALE 


Adjust   the  initial 
stocking   rate    In 
accordance  with   the 
1976-1977  resource 
inventory    (53,900 
AUMs  after  40  per- 
cent reservation 
for  watershed,   non- 
game  wildl i  fe,    plan 
physiology,  etc . ) 


Wildlife  Wildlife 

Ta~.  Intensl fy  livestock  grazing  T 
management  to  Insure  that  no 
more  than  60  percent  of  the 
herbaceous  (palatable)  vege- 
tation in  any  one  pasture  is 
utilized. 


If  al 1   qualifying  pala- 
table vegetation  were  al- 
located to   livestock   a- 
lone  big  game  competitive 
use  would  cause  the  recom- 
mended 60  percent  utili- 
zation  level    to  be  ex- 
ceeded. 


Wildlife 


Recreation 

Tb~7"Ey  1990  provide  for  a   100 
percent    increase    m   all 
game  populations  and  hunt- 
able  nongame  species  by   im- 
proving wildlife  habitant 
conditions 


Recreation 

lb.    If  all   allocated  pala- 
table vegetation  were  al- 
located to  livestock   alone 
game,  and   to  some  extent 
nongame,    populations   would 
not   likely   increase  by 
100   percent. 


lo  not  exceed  the  recom- 
mended 60  percent  utili- 
zation  level    by   livestock 
and  big  game  combined. 
This  decision  was  made 
in  order  to  reduce   live- 
stock-big game  competi- 
tion for  desirable  for- 
age,  to  protect  water- 
shed values,  provide  for 
plant  needs,  and  provide 
for  small   animals  or  bird 
needs . 

Recreation 

Tb~ 


3.468  competitive  AUMs  allocated 
for  big  game  use  and  not  avail- 
able  for   livestock   use   (Table   1-6 
Big  Game  Demand  on  Public   Land). 


Provide   adequate   habitat 
for  all   species  consis- 
tent with   the  wildlife 
activity  recommendations. 


Implement  grazing 
systems  involving 
rest  rotation  prin- 
ciples on  85  per- 
cent of  the  public 
lands. 


Wildlife 

2a.  Intensify  livestock  grazing 
management  to  insure  that  no 
more  than  60  percent  of  the 
herbaceous  (palatable)  vege- 
tation in  any  one  pasture  is 
uti 1 ized. 


Watershed 

2~b .  Remove  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  current  year's 
growth  of  herbaceous  (pala- 
table) ground  cover  in  any 
allotment  during  a  grazing 
season. 


Wildlife 

2a.   Under  very  intensive 
livestock   grazing   sys 
terns   it  would  be   likely 
that  utilization  would 
exceed  the  recommended 
60  percent   in  numerous 
use  pastures 


Watershed 

2b.  Same  as  above  only  pro- 
posed use  would  likely 
exceed  the  50  percent 
recommendation. 


1.   Al lot  and  regulate 
the  grazing  use  on 
tracts  of  publ ic 
land  that  are   sep- 
arated from  other 
public  lands  by 
natural  barriers 
or  private  land. 


Wildlife 

Ta.  SmaTl  parcels  of  isolated 
public  land  having  upland 
game  habitat  should  be  re- 
tained and  managed  for  up- 
land game. 


Wildlife 

3a.  Grazing  management  condu 
cive  to  proper  wildlife 
habitat  management  1s  di 
ficult  If  not  impossible 
to  implement  on  many  iso 
lated  tracts  due  to  loca 
tion  and/or  terrain 
(6.865  acres). 


Wildlife 

2a.  Oo  not  exceed  the  recom- 
mended 60  percent  utili- 
zation level  by  both  live- 
stock and  big  game  in  any 
pasture  where  grazing  oc- 
curs .   This  1 imi tation 
dictates  that  a  maximum 
of  60  percent  of  the  pa  1  - 
ataole  forage  actually 
present  in  the  use  pas- 
tures could  be  utilized. 
Palatable  forage  present 
in  rest  pastures  would  not 
be  avai 1  able . 

Watershed 

2b.   Modify  the  watershed  re 
commendations .     Maximum 
utilization   by    livestock 
in  any  pasture  would  be 
determined   in  the  formu- 
lation of  grazing  systems. 
The  degree  of  utilization 
in  any   pasture  would  not 
exceed   the   identified 
needs  of  available  food 
and  cover  and  watershed 
protection.      It  was   felt 
that  total   vegetation  pro- 
duction  (Table  2-12),  of 
which  only  a  small    portion 
would  be  utilized  by  herbi 
vores    (approximately   11 
percent),  would  provide 
adequate  ground  cover. 

Wildlife 
-3a.   On  the   tracts   involved 

(Table   1-3)  consideration 
f-       to  uses  other  than  graz- 
ing was  considered  over- 
riding.     Fencing   to    in- 
sure protection  would  be 
provided  on  a  priority 
basis. 


Although   not   an   MFP   resourse 
conflict,   the  proposed 
1 1  vestock    initial   stock  ing 
rate   is  4,831   AUMs   lower 
than  the   1972-1976  average 
licensed  use   (Table   1-6;  or 
1972-1976  Average  Licensed 
Use    less    the    1976-1977    Inven- 
toried Grazing  Capacity) 

12,293  AUMs   left   to  protect 
watershed  values  and  provide 
forage  and  cover  for  small 
mammals   and  birds . 


2b.    Same  as  2a.   above 


8,596   acres   producing  an  esti- 
mated 857  AUMs  would  be  pro- 
tected  from  livestock    grazing. 
However,  neither  of  these 
figures  were  used  in  the  1976- 
1977   inventory  base   for  al- 
lotted areas . 
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1ABIE    1-10 
MfP   RKQMMENUATlllNS,    LONf  I  1CTS.    DECISIONS,    AND    TRAUE-OHS 


I IVESTOCK  CONFLICTING 


[  MfP-T  CONFLICTS 


[ktp-5  dehstw 


iRnoijUcf  trade-off"',  and/or  rationale 


Remove   competing         W_ 
brush   species   on         4 
approximately 
157,000  acres  of 
public   land.     Also 
remove  brush  species 
and  seed  an  addition- 
al  53,500  acres  of 
public  land. 


dlife 

"No  Tand  treatment  that 
would  reduce  existing 
shrub  density  should  be 
proposed  on  critical 
deer  winter  ranges. 


Maintain  the  existing 
sagebrush  within  a  2- 
mi le  radius  of  sage 
grouse  strutting  grounds 
and  on  all  identi  f ied 
sage  grouse  wintering 
areas. 


Wildlife 

4a.  Sagebrush  comprises  an 
important  component  of 
the  deer's  winter  diet 
and  any  reduction  in 
quantity  would  degrade 
the  capacity  of  the  habi 
tat   to  winter  deer. 


Wildlife 

4a .    No  sagebrush  control   pro-  4a.  20,000  acres  within  critical 

jects   will    be   allowed  on  deer  winter   ranges    lend   them- 

public   lands  within  criti-  selves   to   land  treatments, 

cal    deer  winter  ranges.  These   projects  would  not  occur 

(63,000   acres)  under   the   proposed  action. 


4b 


Unrestrained   removal    of 
sagebrush   adjacent    to 
sage  grouse  strutting 
grounds  would  have  a 
catastrophic    impact  on 
sage  grouse  populations 
Sage  grouse  are   totally 
dependent   on   sagebrush 
during   the  winter  months 
for   thei  r  existence. 


4b.    Approximately    150,000   acres 
within   sage   grouse   strutting 
ground    limits    (2-mile   radius) 
were  considered  feasible  to 
treat  with   no  constraints 
(MFP-1),   but   no    land   treatments 
would   take   place   under   the 
proposed  action  within   these 
areas. 


No  management  activity  4c 
should  be  allowed  to  cause 
any  evident  changes  in  the 
form,  line,  color,  or  tex- 
ture that  is  characteristic 
of  the  landscape  in  Class 
II  rated  areas,  (see  Chap- 
ter 2,  Visual   Resources). 


Unrestrained   removal    of 
sagebrush  would  cause 
definite  changes   in  the 
visual   quality  found   in 
this  area.     Likewise, 
seedings ,    if  not  wel  1 
planned,  would  cause 
changes   in  the  visual 
environment. 


Cultural   Resources 

4d.  Prohibit  all  land  disturb- 
ing developments  and  uses 
on  archaeological   sites. 


Cul tural    Resources 

4d.   Any  action  that  has   the 
potential   for  causing 
land  surface  disturbance 
could  degrade  or  destroy 
archaeological   sites . 


4b.    Selectively  control   sage 
brush  wi  thin  a  2-mi le 
radius   of  strutting   grounds 
in   a  manner   that  will    not 
adversely    impact   present 
and   future   nesting   sage 
grouse   populations 
(270.000  acres).     Selec- 
tive  brush   control   may   be 
undertaken  on  sage  grouse 
wintering   areas   only  after 
careful   consideration   that 
remaining   sagebrush   habitat 
will    be   adequate    for   pro 
jected  populations 
(45,000  acres) 
Recreation 
4c.   Use   the  recreational 

multiple-use  recommenda- 
tion as  guidance  along 
with   guidelines    found   in 
BLM  Manual    6320  when  plan- 
ning brush   rval    or  ou 
seeding  projects.     Utilize 
concealment,    repetition  of 
elements,   and  minimize  sur- 
face disturbance.     Projects 
should  reflect  what  could  be 
a   natural    occurrence  within 
the  characteristic   landscape. 
Cul tural    Resources 
4d.    Prohibit  all    land  disturb- 
ing developments    and  uses 
on  archaeological   sites. 
As  sites   are  discovered, 
various   State  and  Federal 
laws  mandate  protection 
and  this  has   long  been 
Bureau  policy   {59  acres). 
Soils 

4e.   At  the   time  the  MFPs  were 
completed,   usable  sol  1 
productivity  data  were 
not  available.      This  data 
became  available  just  prior 
to   the    ES   process   at  which 
time    it  was    decided   proposed 
projects   would   be   eliminated 
if   soils    involved  were  deter- 
mined to  be  unsuitable  or  even 
marginal    for   producing    the 
desired  results    (187,000  acres). 

Overal 1    Decision 


The  objectives  as  set  forth    in   the  proposed  action  could  be  met 
through   livestock  management  actions  as  opposed  to  land  treatments. 
Manipulation  of   livestock  numbers,   seasons  of  use,  and  class  of 
livestock  would  accomplish  the  desired  results   in  a  reasonable 
time  frame   (15  years)  and  at  less  cost  in  terms  of  public  dollars 
spent. 


4b. No  land  treatments  are  proposed 
within  the  sage  grouse  wintering 
areas . 

4c  Visual  and  scenic  constraints  were 
considered  for  land  treatment  pro- 
jects that  would  take  place  under 
the  proposed  action.  No  resource 
trade-offs  were  involved  but  lay- 
out was  affected. 


Under  the  proposed  action,  59 
acres  would  be  fenced  involv- 
ing  5   AUMs. 


4e.   Projects  under  the  proposed 
action  did  not  Involve  marginal 
sotH.     Therefore,  there  were 
no  reiourea  tr*de-0ff«   result- 
ing from  soil*  eenstramts. 
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Legislative  Direction 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  ranchers 
had  free  and  unlimited  use  of  the  "open  range",  which  was  comprised 
of  unreserved  and  unappropriated  public  land.  The  purpose  of  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  "to  stop  injury  to  the  public  grazing  lands 
by  preventing  overgrazing  and  soil  deterioration;  to  provide  for 
their  orderly  use,  improvement,  and  development;  to  stabilize  the 
livestock  industry  dependent  upon  the  public  range;  and  for  other 
purposes."  In  addition,  the  Act  required  classification  of  public 
lands  prior  to  their  disposal,  but  it  provided  for  continued 
unrestricted  staking  of  mining  claims  as  well  as  public  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  and  other  outdoor  recreation. 

Following  enactment  of  the  Classification  and  Multiple  Use 
Act  of  1964,  all  public  lands  were  reviewed  and  classified  either 
for  disposal  or  for  retention  and  management  under  the  principles 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  As  a  result  of  this  review, 
the  great  majority  of  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area  were  classified 
for  multiple  use  and  were  segregated  from  appropriation  under  the 
agricultural  land  laws  or  acquisition  under  the  public  sale  laws. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (NEPA)  and  sub- 
sequent Executive  Orders,  regulations,  and  other  guidance  have 
emphasized  the  need  for  protecting  and  enhancing  the  environment, 
especially  on  public  lands.  As  a  result  of  the  court  suit  brought 
by  the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc.,  et  al . ,  it  was 
ruled  in  1974  that  licensing  livestock  grazing  on  public  lands  is 
a  major  Federal  action  and  the  BLM  must  prepare,  circulate,  and 
consider  detailed  grazing  ESs  for  specific  areas  of  public  lands. 

Section  208  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (PL  92-500)  provides  for 
establishing  water  quality  standards  for  nonpoint  sources  of  pol- 
lution, such  as  public  land  grazing  areas.  Problem  areas  are  cur- 
rently being  identified,  and  a  statewide  plan  for  reducing  non- 
point  pollution  is  being  finalized. 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  often 
referred  to  as  the  "BLM  Organic  Act",  reaffirmed  the  direction  for 
BLM's  management  in  accordance  with  sound  land  use  planning,  and 
the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  recognized  the  need 
to  improve  the  condition  and  productivity  of  the  public  lands. 


County  Planning 

Portions  of  five  counties  are  included  in  the  ES  Area: 
Blaine,  Camas,  Elmore,  Gooding,  and  Lincoln.  All  have  some  type 
of  comprehensive  plan  completed.  Blaine  and  Camas  counties  have 
passed  zoning  regulations  and  the  other  counties  are  developing 
their  zoning  plans.  None  of  the  county  plans  or  zoning  regulations 
put  binding  constraints  on  public  land  management,  but  it  has  been 
BLM  policy  to  avoid  decisions  that  would  be  incompatible  with 
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local  planning.  Any  potential  conflicts  with  county  planning  and 
zoning  were  resolved  during  the  formulation  of  the  Proposed  Action. 
BLM  will  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  counties  in  their  pro- 
grams to  control  noxious  weeds. 


Private  Land 

Approximately  33,000  acres  of  private  land  are  included 
within  the  proposed  allotments  of  the  ES  Area.  These  lands  are 
primarily  owned  by  permittees  and  would  be  subject  to  the  proposed 
grazing  management  under  voluntary  exchange-of-use  agreements. 
The  forage  provided  by  these  areas  would  comprise  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  total  AUMs.  The  allowable  AUMs  for  each  tract 
would  be  determined  by  BLM  using  the  same  methodology  as  for 
public  land.  All  private  landowners  would  have  the  prerogative  to 
fence  their  lands  away  from  the  BLM  allotments  and  pursue  some 
alternate  form  of  management. 


Other  Agency  Programs 

U.S.  Forest  Service 

The  Sawtooth  National  Forest  boundary  lies  within  ten  miles 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ES  Area.  Of  the  112  livestock 
operators  presently  using  the  ES  area,  approximately  20  also  graze 
livestock  in  the  National  Forest,  typically  during  the  summer 
season.  These  operators  have  traditionally  used  Forest  Service 
lands  in  conjunction  with  BLM,  State,  and/or  private  lands  to 
support  a  year-round  grazing  operation.  Therefore,  coordination 
of  seasons  of  use  and  other  aspects  of  the  grazing  systems  was 
considered  when  developing  the  Proposed  Action. 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (F&WS)  conducts  predator  control 
in  the  ES  Area  under  a  joint  agreement  with  BLM  and  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  control  consists  of  aerial  shoot- 
ing and  limited  trapping  of  coyotes,  mostly  during  the  fall,  win- 
ter, and  early  spring.  No  chemical  toxicants  are  used.  The  F&WS 
is  also  the  consul tatory  agency  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973. 

Federal  Power  Commission 

Approximately  2,000  acres  within  the  ES  Area  have  been  withdrawn 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act.  These  withdrawals 
lie  adjacent  to  the  Snake  River  within  The  Pasture  and  "101" 
allotments.  These  areas  are  not  fenced  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
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allotments,  and  in  the  past  have  been  grazed  with  the  adjacent 
public  land.  However,  if  a  power  project  (e.g.,  a  hydroelectric 
dam)  were  to  be  licensed  in  the  future  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, authorized  grazing  would  be  immediately  and  automatically 
terminated  on  any  lands  within  the  project  area. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  been  given 
initial  responsibility  for  implementing  Section  208  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  Under  this  Act 
and  Executive  Order  11752,  BLM  is  required  to  control  water  pollu- 
tion that  originates  from  large  areas  of  public  land  (nonpoint 
source  pollution).  EPA  is  working  through  State  and  areawide 
water  quality  management  agencies  and  local  Soil  Conservation 
Service  offices  to  complete  the  208  plans  for  controlling  water 
pollution  in  problem  areas.  Once  these  plans  are  finalized,  BLM 
will  take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to  comply  with  their 
requirements. 

Idaho  Department  of  Lands 

The  Idaho  Department  of  Public  Lands  (IDPL)  administers 
approximately  31,000  acres  of  land  within  the  proposed  allotments 
in  the  ES  Area.  These  lands  are  distributed  among  most  of  the 
allotments  and  provide  approximately  5  percent  of  the  total  AUMs. 
They  are  leased  by  livestock  operators  for  grazing  on  ten-year 
terms.  BLM  would  continue  to  issue  exchange-of-use  licenses  to 
interested  permittees  that  have  control  of  State  lands  within 
their  allotment(s).  IDPL  has  the  prerogative  to  fence  the  State 
lands  out  of  the  allotment  and/or  lease  them  to  nonpermittees  for 
other  purposes. 

Idaho  Transportation  Department 

The  Idaho  Transportation  Department  (ITD)  maintains  approximately 
ten  miles  of  interstate,  100  miles  of  Federal,  and  60  miles  of 
State  highway  within  or  adjacent  to  the  ES  Area.  In  most  cases 
where  these  highways  cross  public  land,  the  right-of-way  boundaries 
have  been  fenced  to  prevent  livestock  from  endangering  motorists. 
Because  the  Proposed  Action  includes  the  allowance  of  cattle 
grazing  in  two  allotments  (North  Shoshone  and  Timmerman  East) 
where  past  use  was  by  sheep,  additional  fencing  will  be  needed 
along  State  Highway  75  and  U.S.  Highway  93.  All  highway  rights- 
of-way  have  been  excluded  in  the  calculations  of  allotment  acreages 
and  AUMs. 
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Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

The  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  (IDF&G)  has  established 
State  goals  and  objectives  for  wildlife  population  management  on 
the  public  lands  within  the  ES  Area.  Since  wildlife  habitat  would 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  proposed  grazing  management  (especially 
the  grazing  systems  and  stocking  rates)  there  has  been  close 
coordination  between  BLM  and  the  IDF&G  in  developing  the  Proposed 
Action.  Consequently  the  proposed  grazing  would  be  consistent 
with  the  identified  wildlife  management  needs.   Specifically,  the 
IDF&G  personnel  have  cooperated  with  BLM  in  determining  existing 
big  game  numbers  and  projecting  desirable  herd  sizes  for  the  ES 
Area  by  1990. 

Idaho  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

The  Idaho  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  has  certain 
responsibilities  for  evaluating  and  enhancing  recreation  opportunities 
throughout  the  State.  As  a  part  of  their  program  they  have  published 
a  State  Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  (SCORP).  This  plan 
relies  upon  the  continued  use  of  lands  administered  by  BLM  or 
other  agencies  to  fulfill  many  of  the  general  recreation  needs 
within  the  State.  These  needs  were  considered  in  formulating  the 
proposed  action. 
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CHAPTER  2 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

-  EXISTING  ENVIRONMENT  - 

CLIMATE 


The  ES  Area  has  cold  winters  and  hot,  dry  summers.  As  depicted 
in  Figure  2-1  and  Table  2-1,  most  precipitation  occurs  from  October 
through  June,  much  of  it  as  snow.  This  "crop  year"  precipitation  is 
more  indicative,  in  timing  and  amount,  of  the  moisture  available  for 
plant  growth  than  total  annual  precipitation  by  calendar  year. 
Yearly  fluctuations  of  49  to  over  200  percent  of  "normal"  precipi- 
tation cause  corresponding  variations  in  vegetation  production. 

The  growing  season  (frost-free  period)  varies  with  elevation, 
exposure,  and  other  factors.  It  ranges  from  an  average  128  days  at 
Bliss,  to  118  days  at  Shoshone,  to  103  at  Richfield,  to  a  low  of  69 
days  at  Fairfield.  Average  last  spring  dates  of  various  low  temp- 
eratures are  shown  in  Table  2-2. 
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Figure  2-1.  Average  monthly  precipitation  in  inches  and  percent  of  total, 
averaged  for  six  stations  within  the  ES  Area 
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TABLE  2-2 

LAST  SPRING  OCCURKKNCKS  OF 
SELECTED  LOU  TEMPERATURES 


YEARS 

24*    F 

2H'    F 

32*    1 

STATION 

OBSERVED 

ELEVATION 

OR    nKLOW 

nR    BELOW 

OK    lll.l 

.ow 

BLISS 

31 

3275   feet 

M.iy            5 

M.i  y            5 

M.iy 

20 

FAIRFIELD 

14 

3065    feet 

May           2 

M.l  y           30 

Jinn- 

22 

RICHFIELD 

25 

4306    feet 

April    28 

April     14 

June 

', 

SHOSHONE 

28 

3950    feet 

April    26 

M.iy         12 

M.iy 

?', 

AIR  QUALITY,  GEOLOGY,  AND  MINERALS 


Although  there  are  no  monitoring  stations  in  or  near  the  ES 
Area,  air  quality  appears  excellent  to  the  casual  observer. 
There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  evidence  of  industrial  smoke  or  haze. 
Occasionally,  there  are  occurrences  of  smoke  from  range  fires, 
but  these  are  temporary  in  nature. 

Geologically,  the  ES  Area,  like  the  rest  of  the  Snake  River 
Plain,  consists  predominantly  (80  percent)  of  volcanic  rocks 
(Map  2-1).  Approximately  10  percent  of  the  ES  Area  is  covered  by 
unconsolidated  detritus  which  conforms  to  the  topography.  Most 
of  this  material  is  alluvium  which  occurs  along  the  major  drainages 
including  the  Snake  and  Wood  Rivers  and  Camas,  Clover,  and  Silver 
Creeks.  A  maximum  of  5  percent  of  the  ES  Area  is  covered  by 
sedimentary  deposits.  There  are  small  areas  of  granitic  rock 
outcrops  in  the  Picabo,  Timmerman  and  Bennett  Hills,  thought  to 
be  arms  of  the  Idaho  Batholith  (Larsen,  E.S.,  Jr.,  and  R.G. 
Schmidt  1958). 

Recent  lava  flows  occurring  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern 
portions  of  the  ES  Area  are  shown  on  Map  2-1  because  of  their 
distinctive  surface  characteristics.  Extensive  bare  rock  reefs 
and  ridges  are  in  evidence,  as  the  flows  are  largely  unmodified 
by  surface  deposits  or  weathering.  Soils  on  these  flows  are 
either  poorly  developed  or  nonexistent. 

There  are  few  known  mineral  deposits  of  economic  significance 
in  the  ES  Area,  although  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
copper,  possibly  of  economic  value,  have  been  located  within  the 
granitic  outcrops  east  of  Magic  Reservoir.  Minerals  being  produced 
include  common  varieties  such  as  sand  and  gravel,  common  borrow, 
and  riprap  used  in  road,  highway  and  dam  construction.  The  BLM 
sells  small  tonnages  of  lava  rock  for  use  as  decorative  masonry 
in  such  things  as  fireplaces  and  wall  panels. 

Interest  in  geothermal  resource  development  is  evidenced  by 
a  block  of  25  lease  applications  in  a  50,000-acre  area  immediately 
south  of  Magic  Reservoir.  There  is  no  officially  designated 
Known  Geothermal  Resource  Areas  (KGRAs)  although  three  general 
areas,  totaling  approximately  150,000  acres,  have  been  classified 
as  "Valuable  Prospectively  for  Geothermal  Resources"  by  the  U.S. 
Geological  Survey  (USGS). 
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TOPOGRAPHY 


The  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  ES  Area  lie 
within  the  elongated  and  relatively  flat  Camas  Prairie  and  Snake 
River  Plain,  respectively.  Most  lands  along  these  boundaries  are 
privately  owned,  and  the  intermingled  public  lands  are  mostly 
rough,  rocky,  and  broken.  There  are  large  areas  of  recent  lava 
flows  where  nature  has  not  yet  provided  a  sufficiently  thick 
mantle  of  soil  to  hide  the  low  rocky  ridges  and  lava  flow  lines. 
An  area  northwest  of  Gooding  is  so  beset  with  exposures  of  bare 
rock  which  have  been  eroded  by  wind  and  water  into  grotesque 
shapes,  as  to  have  acquired  the  name  "City  of  Rocks."  In  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  ES  Area  the  terrain  moderates 
somewhat  into  wide  expanses  of  table  lands  separated  by  moderately 
deep  canyons  with  abrupt  walls  (see  Map  2-2). 

Elevations  in  the  ES  Area  range  from  2,600  feet  near  King 
Hill  to  above  6,800  feet  on  Davis  Mountain.  The  ES  Area  has  a 
moderate  downward  slope  from  northeast  to  southwest.  Elevations 
rise  abruptly  immediately  south  of  the  Camas  Prairie  along  the 
general  line  of  the  Bennett,  Timmerman,  and  Picabo  Hills,  and 
then  fall  off  moderately  to  the  Snake  River  Plain. 


SOILS 


Soils  in  the  ES  Area  have  developed  in  a  variety  of  climatic 
regimes  on  Tertiary,  Pleistocene,  and  Recent  volcanics  intermingled 
with  aeolian  silts  (loess),  sands,  alluvium,  and  lake  beds.   In 
general,  the  soils  are   medium  to  fine  textured  with  light  brown 
to  brown  surface  horizons,  brown  subsoils,  and  light  brown  substrata 
with  occasional  zones  of  carbonate-silica  cementation. 


Soils  Inventory 

Soils  of  the  ES  Area  were  inventoried  by  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  in  1976.  The  survey  was  conducted  to  show  the 
extent  and  location  of  the  soils  and  to  obtain  general  information 
for  planning  purposes.  All  standards  and  procedures  were  followed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey. 
The  inventory  was  mapped  at  a  scale  of  1:21,120  using  phases  of 
soil  series  as  a  basis  for  developing  the  mapping  units.  Mapping 
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units  consisted  of  phases  of  soil  series  and  complexes.  Soil 
boundaries  were  drawn  on  aerial  photos  using  a  stereoscope  and 
then  field  checked  to  establish  accuracy.  Individual  soils  were 
identified  and  described  from  soil  pits  and  the  percentages  of 
each  soil  within  a  mapping  unit  were  obtained  by  on-the-ground 
observation,  photo  interpretation,  and  some  aerial  observation  by 
helicopter.  An  unpublished  soil  survey  report  showing  the  boundary 
and  extent  of  mapping  units  and  detailed  profile  and  mapping  unit 
descriptions  is  available  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 


Soil  Associations 

From  the  soils  inventory  a  general  soils  map  (Map  2-3)  was 
designed  to  show  the  distribution  of  four  general  soil  groups  and 
their  component  soil  associations  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.  The 
general  groups  are  based  on  broad  landscape  characteristics  and 
are  composed  of  one  or  more  soil  associations,  which  include  one 
or  more  similar  mapping  units  identified  in  the  inventory.  Each 
soil  association  has  its  own  distinctive  pattern  of  soils  and 
landscape  features  and  consists  of  one  or  more  soils  of  major 
extent  and  inclusions  of  soils  of  minor  extent.  Table  2-9  (see 
"Vegetation"  section)  shows  the  relationship  of  the  major  soils 
series  to  the  major  vegetation  zones  and  ecological  sites  occurring 
in  the  ES  Area.  The  general  soil  groups  and  their  component  soil 
associations  are  briefly  described  below.  The  numbers  preceding 
the  soil  association  names  correspond  to  the  map  unit  numbers  on 
Map  2-3.  The  characteristics  of  the  individual  soil  series  are 
summarized  in  Table  2-3. 

Foothill  and  Mountain  Soils 

These  shallow  to  wery   deep,  well -drained  soils  are  found  on 
nearly  level  to  steep  slopes.  They  are  generally  moderately 
coarse  textured  when  developed  in  granitic  rocks  and  moderately 
fine  textured  when  derived  from  volcanics. 

1.  Roanhide-Earcree.  This  soil  association  consists  of 
soils  on  hills  and  mountain  slopes  at  elevations  of  4,800  to  6,500 
feet.  Slopes  range  from  4  to  50  percent.  The  average  annual 
precipitation  is  about  16  inches,  average  annual  air  temperature 
is  40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  average  frost-free  period  is  about 
75  days. 

This  association  makes  up  about  1  percent  of  the  survey  area. 
It  is  approximately  50  percent  Roanhide  and  35  percent  Earcree. 
The  rest  consists  of  minor  soils. 

Roanhide  soils  are  on  south  and  west  exposures.  They  are 
moderately  deep,  well -drained  soils  that  formed  in  residuum  weathered 
from  granitic  rocks.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is 
grayish-brown  and  brown  coarse  sandy  loam  9  inches  thick.  The 
subsoil  is  brown  coarse  sandy  loam  6  inches  thick.  The  substratum 
is  light  brownish-gray  coarse  sandy  loam  7  inches  thick  over 
granite  at  22  inches. 
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TABU    2-) 
sllftWHY   Of    SOU    fHARAfHRISHLS 


CLASSIFICATION 


POSITION  ON  IANOM  nil    i  I'ARfNl    MAHWIAL 
AND   SlOI't    HANl.t    ( I)      I 


SASBTi 


UATEH    HOI  ntNG      | 
OIPTH  CAPACITY  |    I'lHMfABJl  I  TV 

(Inches) 


j  SUHfACf         FKUMON 
RUNOFF  SUSfEI'I 


Typu   Palexeralfs.  lava   plain* 

fine,  ■ontmorUlomtic.   0-20 


silt    ludni     silty   d.iy     20-40         moderate 


Calcic    Argixerol  Is.  lava    plains  i 

fine-loamy,   mixed.  0-20  and  basalt 

mesic 

Pachic   Cryoborolls,  hills   and  granitu 

coarse-loamy,  mixed         mountain  slopes  colluvium  & 

20-50  alluvium 


Ultic  Argixerolls. 
fine-loamy,  mixed 
frigid 


hills  and   lava 

plain1. 
O-50 


xerollic  Camborthids.  basalt  terraces 

coarse- loamy  over  0-20 
sandy  or  sandy- 
skeletal  ,  mixed  mesic 

Xerollic  Haplargids,  terraces 

fine- loamy,  mixed  0-50 
mesic 

r tnids,  basalt 

sandy,  mixed,  mesic  terraces 
0-20 


basalt  and 

rhyol Ite 


t  me   sandy    loam  ?0   -   4fl         moderate 


gravel ly  gravel ly  60*  mode rat 

coarse  loamy 

sandy  coarse  sand 

loam 


clay  loam  20  -  40    moderate 


1 t  i iam   si  It/  c I jy  20  -  40 
loam 


-i nd  modified 
a l luvl um 


moderate 

slow  to 
rapid 

slight  u 
high 

muderatf 1 y 

urry 

high  to 

rapid 

rapid 

v.  rapid 

moderately 
rapid 


slow  to    si ight  to 
rapid     high 


slow  to    s I ight  to 
medium     molerate 


s  Ion  to 

rapid 


I  ithu  Ultic  Argixer-  Hills 
oils,  loamy-skeletal,  0-50 
mixed,  frigid 


rhyol i  te  ana 
basal  t 


very        very  cob-   10  -  ?0    very    low 
gravel ly    bly  sandy 
loam       clay  loam 


slow  to    s.1  ight 
rapid     to  high 


Gooding 


leroll ic  Paleargids. 

tine  montmon  1  loniti 
mesic 

Ar^id^ut 

Arqialbol Is,  f ine 
montmori I loni tic 
'rigid 

Entic  Chromoxererts, 
fine,  nontnorillonitic 

mesic 

xerol 1 ic   haplargids 
fine,   montmori  I  lomtic. 

*erol 1 ic   Haplargids, 
loamy-skeletal .   mixed 


lava  plains 
0-20 


low  stream  terraces 
and  stream  bottoms 
0-2 


stony  silt   silty      40  -  60*   very  high 
loam       i  lay 


lay  loan   clay        60*     very  high 


slow  to    si ight 
rapid      to  high 


hills 
0-50 


■  ills, 

fine,  montmori I loni tic, 

Haplargids  . 
fine-loamy,  mixed, 
mesic 

Lith*c  Haplargids, 
ioamy-skeletal , 
mixed,  mesic 

Xerollic  Haplargids. 
fine-loamy,  mixed, 
mesic 

Ultic  Argixer- 
olls,  clayey-skeletal , 
montmori  t loni tic, 
frigid 

i  Haplargids, 
I ine-si Ity,  mixed, 
mesic 


Ultu  Argixerolls, 
fine-loamy,  mixed. 
nesic 


Ultic  Haploxerolls 
coarse -loamy, 
mixed,  frigid 

Ultic  Argixerolls. 
fine-loamy,  mixed, 
frigid 


hil  Is  and 
lava  plains 
0-20 

lava  plains 
0-20 


hills  and 
lava  plains 
0-50 


lava  plains 
and  hi  lis 
0-50 


hills  and  moun- 
tain slopes 
4-50 

alluvial  fars 
and  terraces 
0-20. 


very  stony  clay 
clay 


loess  and 
basalt 


basalt  and 
rhyolite 


clay  loam    60* 


very  very       20  -  40 

gravelly    gravelly 
loam       clay  loam 

very  stony  si  lty  day  20  -  40 


gravelly   stony  clay 
1 oam      1 oam 


I  inp  sandy  sandy  [  lay 

loam      loam 


very  very 

gravelly   cobbly 
loam       day 


si  It  'oam  si Ity  clay 
loam 


fine  sandy  loam 
loam 


very  high 

slow 

v.  slow 

slight 

to  none 

high 

verv  slow 

SJON  tO 

medium 

slight  tc 
moderate 

very  high 

ver/  slow 

slow  to 
rapid 

to  high 

moderate 

slow 

slow  to 
rapid 

slight 
to  high 

moderate 

very  slow 

slow  to 

medium 

slight  to 
moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

ilow  to 
rapid 

slight 
to  tr.gri 

very    low 

moderately 
slow 

slow  to 

very 

rapid 

slight  to 

very 

high 

high 

moderately 

s  low 

slow  to 
rapid 

slight 
to  high 

very  slow 

very   slow 

slow  to 
rapid 

i  ighl 

to  high 
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Earcree  soils  are  mainly  found  on  north-  and  east-facing 
slopes.  They  are  very  deep,  well -drained  soils  that  formed  in 
granitic  colluvium  and  alluvium.  In  a  typical  Earcree  profile, 
the  surface  layer  is  dark  grayish-brown  and  grayish-brown  gravelly 
coarse  sandy  loam  33  inches  thick.  The  substratum  is  31  inches 
thick,  the  upper  17  inches  is  light  brownish-gray  gravelly  loamy 
coarse  sand,  and  the  lower  14  inches  is  light  yellowish-brown 
loamy  coarse  sand. 

The  minor  soils  constitute  15  percent  of  this  association: 
10  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Roanhide  that  is  less  than  20 
inches  to  bedrock,  and  5  percent  is  rock  outcrop. 

The  soils  in  this  association  are  used  for  livestock  grazing 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  have  a  total  production  of  about  1,100 
pounds/acre/year. 

2.  Gaib-Elkcreek.  The  major  soils  in  this  association  are 
on  hills  at  elevations  of  4,800  to  6,800  feet.  Slopes  range  from 
0  to  50  percent.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  14 
inches,  average  annual  air  temperature  is  41  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  average  frost-free  season  is  about  80  days. 

This  soil  association  makes  up  about  19  percent  of  the  survey 
area,  and  is  approximately  40  percent  Gaib  and  30  percent  Elkcreek. 
The  rest  consist  of  minor  soils. 

Gaib  soils  are  on  ridgetops  and  convex  side  slopes.  They  are 
shallow,  well-drained  soils  formed  in  residuum  weathered  from 
rhyolite  or  basalt.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is 
grayish-brown  very   gravelly  loam  4  inches  thick.  The  subsoil 
grades  from  brown  very  cobbly  sandy  clay  loam  to  stony  clay  loam 
over  bedrock  at  13  inches. 

Elkcreek  soils  are  on  side  slopes  and  in  swales.  They  are 
moderately  deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in  residuum  weathered 
from  rhyolite  or  basalt.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer 
is  dark  grayish-brown  and  brown  loam  12  inches  thick.  The  subsoil 
is  brown  and  pale  brown  clay  loam  19  inches  thick  over  bedrock  at 
31  inches. 

The  minor  soils  make  up  30  percent  of  this  association:  15 
percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Elkcreek  that  is  cooler  and  more 
productive  on  north  slopes,  10  percent  is  rock  outcrop,  and  5 
percent  is  Simonton  (see  Number  10  below). 

This  association  is  used  for  livestock  grazing  and  wildlife 
habitat  and  has  a  total  production  of  about  700  pounds/acre/year. 

3.  Old  Camp-Rock  Outcrop-Lithgow.  This  association  consists 
of  soils  on  hills  at  elevations  of  3,500  to  6,000  feet.  Slopes 
range  from  0  to  50  percent.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is 
about  11  inches,  average  annual  air  temperature  is  about  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  average  frost-free  season  is  about  100 
days. 

This  association  makes  up  about  9  percent  of  the  survey  area. 
It  is  approximately  30  percent  Old  Camp,  25  percent  rock  outcrop 
and  20  percent  Lithgow.  The  rest  consists  of  minor  soils. 
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Old  Camp  soils  occur  on  ridgetops  and  convex  sideslopes  near 
rock  outcrops.  They  are  shallow,  well-drained  soils  formed  in 
residuum  from  rhyolite.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer 
is  very  pale  brown  gravelly  loam  4  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is 
pale  brown  and  brown  gravelly  clay  loam  and  stony  clay  loam  14 
inches  thick  over  bedrock  at  18  inches. 

Rock  outcrop  consists  of  rhyolitic  outcrops  and  areas  of  very 
shallow  soil  material  over  bedrock  that  support  little  or  no 
vegetation. 

Lithgow  soils  occur  on  side  slopes  and  are  moderately  deep, 
well -drained  soils  formed  in  residuum  weathered  from  rhyolite.   In 
a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  pale  brown,  very   gravelly 
loam  12  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  21  inches  thick,  the  upper 
15  inches  is  yellowish-brown  very  gravelly  clay  loam,  and  the 
lower  6  inches  is  light  yellowish-brown  very  stony  clay  loam  over 
fractured  bedrock  at  33  inches. 

The  minor  soils  constitute  25  percent  of  this  soil  association 
10  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Gooding  (see  Number  8  below)  that 
is  20  to  40  inches  to  basalt;  10  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to 
Elkcreek  but  warmer;  and  5  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Lithgow 
that  is  greater  than  60  inches  deep,  is  more  productive,  and  occurs 
on  alluvial  and  colluvial  fans. 

This  soil  association  is  used  primarily  for  livestock  grazing 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  has  a  total  production  of  about  450 
pounds/acre/year. 

Soils  on  Lava  Plains 

This  group  consists  of  shallow  to  very  deep,  well-drained 
soils  on  nearly  level  to  moderately  steep  slopes.  They  have 
formed  in  residuum  weathered  from  basalt  and  rhyolite,  local 
alluvium,  and  aeolian  silts  (loess)  and  sands.  Textures  range 
from  sandy  loam  and  silt  loam  to  clay. 

4.  Manard-Polecreek-Rock  Outcrop.  Soils  in  this  association 
are  found  on  lava  plains  and  low  hills  at  elevations  of  4,800  to 
6,000  feet.  Slopes  range  from  0  to  20  percent.  The  average 
annual  precipitation  is  about  14  inches,  average  annual  air  tempera- 
ture is  about  41  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  frost-free  period  is 
about  85  days. 

This  association  makes  up  about  9  percent  of  the  survey  area. 
It  is  approximately  40  percent  Manard,  20  percent  Polecreek,  and 
15  percent  rock  outcrop.  The  rest  consists  of  minor  soils. 

Manard  soils  occur  on  broad,  convex  slopes.  They  are  modera- 
tely deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in  residuum  weathered  from 
basalt.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  grayish-brown 
very  stony  silt  loam  and  silty  clay  loam  9  inches  thick.  The 
subsoil  is  17  inches  thick.  The  upper  9  inches  is  pale  brown 
silty  clay  loam,  and  the  lower  8  inches  is  light-yellowish-brown 
silty  clay.  The  substratum  is  a  white,  silica-cemented  hardpan  2 
inches  thick  over  bedrock  at  28  inches. 
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Polecreek  soils  are  found  on  convex  ridges  and  side  slopes 
near  rock  outcrops.  They  are  shallow,  well-drained  soils  formed 
in  residuum  weathered  from  rhyolite  or  basalt.   In  a  typical 
Polecreek  soil  profile  the  surface  layer  is  brown,  very  gravelly 
or  very  cobbly  loam  9  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  light-brown 
very   cobbly  clay  over  bedrock  at  18  inches. 

Rock  outcrop  consists  of  outcrops  of  basalt  or  rhyolite  and 
areas  of  very   shallow  material  over  bedrock  that  support  little  or 
no  vegetation. 

The  minor  soils  constitute  25  percent  of  this  soil  associa- 
tion: 10  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Karcal  (see  Number  6  below) 
along  concave  drainageways,  10  percent  is  an  unnamed  deep  soil 
that  formed  in  aeolian  sand  over  weathered  basalt,  and  5  percent 
is  a  soil  similar  to  Simonton  (see  Number  10  below)  that  has  a 
clay  subsoil . 

The  soils  in  this  association  are  used  for  livestock  grazing 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  have  a  total  production  of  about  400 
pounds/acre/year. 

5.  Paulville-Rock  Outcrop-McCain.  This  association  consists 
of  soils  on  lava  plains  at  elevations  of  2,800  to  4,000  feet. 
Slopes  range  from  0  to  20  percent.  The  average  annual  precipitation 
is  about  10  inches,  average  annual  air  temperature  is  about  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  frost-free  period  is  about  130  days. 

The  association  comprises  approximately  7  percent  of  the 
survey  area.  It  is  about  50  percent  Paulville,  20  percent  rock 
outcrop,  and  20  percent  McCain.  The  rest  consists  of  minor  soils. 

Paulville  soils  occur  on  concave  slopes.  They  are  very  deep, 
well-drained  soils  formed  in  loess  over  basalt.   In  a  typical 
profile,  the  surface  layer  is  a  brown  fine  sandy  loam  7  inches 
thick.  The  subsoil  is  17  inches  thick  and  consists  of  brown  sandy 
clay  loam  in  the  upper  part  and  brown  fine  sandy  loam  in  the  lower 
part.  The  substratum  is  36  inches  thick.   In  sequence  from  the 
top,  the  upper  layer  is  pale-brown  fine  sandy  loam  12  inches 
thick;  the  next  layer  is  light-brownish-gray  fine  sandy  loam  16 
inches  thick;  and  the  lower  layer  is  light-gray,  calcareous  fine 
sandy  loam  to  60  inches. 

Rock  outcrop  consists  of  outcrops  of  basalt  and  areas  of  very 
shallow  soil  material  over  bedrock  that  supports  little  or  no 
vegetation. 

McCain  soils  are  found  on  convex  ridges.  They  are  moderately 
deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in  loess  over  basalt.   In  a 
typical  McCain  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  light-brownish-gray 
silt  loam  about  8  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  brown  silty  clay 
loam  about  16  inches  thick.  The  substratum  is  light  gray,  calcareous 
silt  loam  about  4  inches  thick  over  bedrock. 

The  minor  soils  make  up  10  percent  of  this  association;  5 
percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  McCain  that  is  less  than  20  inches  to 
bedrock,  and  5  percent  is  another  soil  similar  to  McCain  that  has 
a  sandy  loam  texture. 
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This  soil  association  is  used  mostly  for  livestock  grazing 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  has  a  total  production  of  about  600 
pounds/acre/year. 

6.  Karcal-Yutrue-Bostrum.  These  soils  are  found  on  lava 
plains  at  elevations  of  3,300  to  5,400  feet.  They  occur  in  mound- 
intermound  areas.  Slopes  range  from  0  to  20  percent.  The  average 
annual  precipitation  ranges  from  10  to  14  inches,  average  annual 
air  temperature  is  about  50  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  frost-free 
period  is  about  100  days. 

This  association  makes  up  about  24  percent  of  the  survey 
area.   It  is  about  25  percent  Karcal,  20  percent  Yutrue,  and  20 
percent  Bostrum.  The  rest  consist  of  minor  soils. 

Karcal  soils  are  located  on  intermound  areas  and  along  con- 
cave drainageways.  They  are  moderately  deep,  well-drained  soils 
formed  in  residuum  from  basalt.  In  a  typical  Karcal  profile,  the 
surface  layer  is  grayish-brown  very   stony  clay  1  to  2  inches 
thick.  The  underlying  layer  is  brown  clay  22  inches  thick.  The 
next  underlying  layer  is  yellowish-brown  silty  clay  loam  4  inches 
thick.  The  substratum  is  very   pale-brown  silty  clay  loam  1  inch 
thick  over  bedrock  at  28  inches. 

Yutrue  soils  occur  on  intermound  areas  and  along  concave 
drainageways.  They  are  very   deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in 
residuum  and  alluvium  weathered  from  basalt.   In  a  typical  pro- 
file, the  upper  surface  layer  is  light-brownish-gray  stony  clay 
about  2  inches  thick.  The  lower  surface  layer  is  light-brownish- 
gray  clay  about  24  inches  thick.  The  next  layer  is  pale-brown 
silty  clay  loam  9  inches  thick.  The  substratum  is  pale-brown  and 
brown  silt  loam  about  33  inches  thick. 

Bostrum  soils  are  on  intermound  areas,  ridgetops,  and  side 
slopes.  They  are  moderately  deep,  well-drained  soils  formed  in 
residuum  weathered  from  basalt.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface 
layer  is  light-brownish-gray  gravelly  silt  loam  5  inches  thick. 
The  subsurface  layer  is  light-gray  silt  loam  3  inches  thick.  The 
upper  subsoil  is  brown  silty  clay  11  inches  thick.  The  lower 
subsoil  is  light-yellowish-brown  silty  clay  loam  10  inches  thick. 
Bedrock  is  at  29  inches. 

The  minor  soils  make  up  35  percent  of  this  association:  15 
percent  is  rock  outcrop;  10  percent  is  Gooding  (see  Number  8 
below)  in  mound  areas;  and  10  percent  is  a  very  deep  soil  similar 
to  Gooding  that  is  moister,  more  productive,  and  also  found  in 
mound  positions. 

This  soil  association  is  used  for  livestock  grazing  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  has  a  total  production  of  about  600  pounds/ 
acre/year. 

7.  Deerhorn-Rehfield-Rock  Outcrop.  The  soils  in  this 
association  are  on  lava  plains  at  elevations  of  4,000  to  5,000 
feet.  Slopes  range  from  0  to  20  percent.  The  average  annual 
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precipitation  is  about  14  inches,  average  annual  air  temperature 
is  about  49  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  frost-free  season  is  about 
100  days. 

This  association  makes  up  about  7  percent  of  the  survey  area. 
It  is  about  40  percent  Deerhorn,  20  percent  Rehfield,  and  20 
percent  rock  outcrop.  Minor  soils  make  up  the  remainder. 

Deerhorn  soils  are  on  convex  ridges  and  slopes.  They  are 
moderately  deep,  well-drained  soils  formed  in  aeolian  sands  over 
basalt.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  brown  fine 
sandy  loam  10  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  7  inches  thick;  it  is 
brown  fine  sandy  loam  in  the  upper  part  and  brown  loam  in  the 
lower  part.  The  substratum  is  9  inches  thick;  it  is  white  loam  in 
the  upper  part  and  white  lime-silica-cemented  hardpan  in  the  lower 
part  over  bedrock  at  26  inches. 

Rehfield  soils  are  found  in  concave  depressions.  They  are 
moderately  deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in  aeolian  sands  over 
residuum  from  basalt.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is 
grayish-brown  and  brown  fine  sandy  loam  10  inches  thick.  The 
subsoil  is  pale  brown  loam  6  inches  thick.  The  substratum  is 
pale-brown  fine  sandy  loam  9  inches  thick  over  bedrock  at  25 
inches. 

Rock  outcrop  consists  of  outcrops  of  basalt  and  very  shallow 
soil  material  over  bedrock  that  supports  little  or  no  vegetation. 

The  minor  soils  constitute  20  percent  of  this  soil  associa- 
tion: 10  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Deerhorn  that  is  less  than 
20  inches  to  bedrock;  5  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Rehfield  that 
is  less  than  20  inches  to  bedrock;  and  5  percent  is  a  shallow, 
unnamed  alkali  soil . 

The  soils  in  this  association  are  used  for  livestock  grazing 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  have  a  total  production  of  about  650 
pounds/acre/year. 

8.  Gooding-Power-Rock  Outcrop.  The  soils  in  this  associa- 
tion are  on  lava  plains  at  elevations  of  3,000  to  5,000  feet. 
They  occur  in  mound- intermound  areas.  Slopes  range  from  0  to  20 
percent.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  10  inches, 
average  annual  air  temperature  is  about  51  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  frost-free  season  is  about  110  days. 

This  association  makes  up  about  10  percent  of  the  survey 
area.  It  includes  approximately  45  percent  Gooding,  20  percent 
Power,  and  20  percent  rock  outcrop.  The  rest  consists  of  minor 
soils. 

Gooding  soils  are  found  in  intermound  areas.  They  are  very 
deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in  loess  over  weathered  basalt. 
In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  pale-brown  or  yery 
pale-brown  stony  silt  loam  about  8  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is 
56  inches  thick.  In  sequence  from  the  top,  the  upper  10  inches  is 
dark-yellowish-brown  or  yellowish- brown  silty  clay,  the  next  8 
inches  is  brown  silty  clay  loam,  and  the  lower  38  inches  is  brown 
clay  or  silty  clay. 
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Power  soils  occur  on  convex  mounds.  They  are  very   deep, 
well-drained  soils  formed  in  loess  over  weathered  basalt.  In  a 
typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  pale-brown  silt  loam  7 
inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  pale-brown  silty  clay  loam  23  inches 
thick.  The  substratum  is  very  pale-brown,  calcareous  silt  loam  30 
inches  thick. 

Rock  outcrop  consists  of  outcrops  of  basalt  and  areas  of  very 
shallow  soil  material  over  bedrock  that  support  little  or  no 
vegetation. 

The  minor  soils  make  up  15  percent  of  this  association:  10 
percent  is  Yutrue  along  concave  drainageways,  and  5  percent  is  an 
unnamed  salt-affected  soil  that  is  barren. 

This  association  is  used  mostly  for  livestock  grazing  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  has  a  total  production  of  about  500  pounds/ 
acre/year. 

Alluvial  Soils 

Alluvium,  terraces,  and  escarpments  compose  this  group.  The 
soils  are  moderately  deep  to  very   deep,  mostly  well  drained, 
coarse  to  fine  textured,  and  have  formed  in  water-deposited 
materials. 

9.  Truesdale-Ephrata-Fathom.  This  soil  association  consists 
of  soils  on  lake  terraces  and  low  basalt  terraces  adjacent  to  the 
Snake  River.  Elevation  is  2,500  to  3,500  feet,  and  slopes  range 
from  0  to  80  percent  but  are  mostly  less  than  20  percent.  The 
average  annual  precipitation  is  about  10  inches,  average  annual 
air  temperature  is  about  51  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  frost-free 
season  is  about  140  days. 

The  association  makes  up  about  1  percent  of  the  survey  area. 
It  is  35  percent  Truesdale,  30  percent  Ephrata,  and  20  percent 
Fathom.  Minor  soils  make  up  the  remainder. 

Truesdale  soils  occur  on  lake  terraces.  They  are  moderately 
deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in  alluvium  or  lacustrine  sediments 
from  mixed  souces.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is 
brown  fine  sandy  loam  7  inches  thick.  The  underlying  layer  is 
pale-brown  fine  sandy  loam  12  inches  thick.  The  substratum  is  39 
inches  thick.  The  upper  11  inches  is  very   pale-brown,  calcareous 
sandy  loam.  The  next  5  inches  is  a  weakly  to  strongly  lime- 
silica-cemented  layer.  The  lower  23  inches  is  white  and  very 
pale-brown  stratified  loamy  sand  and  sandy  loam  with  5  to  35 
percent  gravel s. 

Ephrata  soils  are  on  low  basalt  terraces.  They  are  very 
deep,  well-drained  soils  formed  in  mixed  alluvium.  In  a  typical 
Ephrata  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  brown  sandy  loam  about  6 
inches  thick.  The  underlying  layer  is  brcwn  sandy  loam  about  19 
inches  thick.  The  substratum  is  grayish-brown  basaltic  sands  and 
gravels  which  extend  to  60  inches  or  more. 
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Fathom  soils  are  located  on  low  basalt  terraces.  They  are 
deep,  somewhat  excessively  drained  soils  formed  in  wind-modified 
alluvium.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  brown  loamy 
fine  sand  about  10  inches  thick.  The  underlying  layer  is  pale- 
brown  loamy  fine  sand  about  10  inches  thick.  The  substratum  is 
pale-brown,  calcareous  loamy  fine  sand  to  60  inches. 

The  minor  soils  make  up  15  percent  of  this  association:  5 
percent  is  talus,  5  percent  is  unstable  sand  dunes,  and  5  percent 
is  rock  outcrop  and  shallow  soils  similar  to  Truesdale  and  Fathom. 

This  soil  association  is  used  for  livestock  grazing  and 
wildlife  habitat  and  has  a  total  production  of  about  650  pounds/ 
acre/year. 

10.  Simonton-Houk.  Soils  in  this  association  are  found  on 
alluvial  fans  and  stream  bottoms  at  elevations  of  4,800  to  6,000 
feet.  Slopes  range  from  0  to  20  percent.  The  average  annual 
precipitation  is  about  14  inches,  average  annual  air  temperature 
is  about  42  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the  average  frost-free  period 
is  about  85  days. 

This  association  makes  up  about  1  percent  of  the  survey  area. 
It  is  60  percent  Simonton  and  25  percent  Houk.  The  rest  consists 
of  minor  soils. 

Simonton  soils  are  found  on  alluvial  fans.  They  are  very 
deep,  well-drained  soils  formed  in  mixed  alluvium.  In  a  typical 
profile,  the  surface  layer  is  grayish-brown  loam  10  inches  thick. 
The  subsoil  is  27  inches  thick.  The  upper  5  inches  is  pinkish- 
gray  sandy  clay  loam,  and  the  lower  22  inches  is  light-brown  sandy 
clay  loam.  The  substratum  is  light-gray  loamy  sand  23  inches 
thick. 

Houk  soils  occur  on  low  stream  terraces  and  stream  bottoms. 
They  are  very   deep,  somewhat  poorly  drained  soils  formed  in  mixed 
alluvium.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  gray  clay 
loam  8  inches  thick.  The  subsurface  layer  is  light  gray  silt  loam 
8  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  33  inches  thick.   In  sequence  from 
the  top,  it  consists  of  12  inches  of  dark-gray  silty  clay,  6 
inches  of  dark-gray  clay,  7  inches  of  calcareous  gray  clay,  and  8 
inches  of  calcareous  gray  clay  loam.  The  substratum  is  15  inches 
thick.  The  upper  layer  is  light-gray,  calcareous  sandy  loam  11 
inches  thick,  and  the  lower  layer  is  gray  sandy  loam. 

The  minor  soils  constitute  15  percent  of  this  association:  5 
percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Simonton  that  has  a  clay  subsoil,  5 
percent  is  Elkcreek,  and  5  percent  is  Roanhide. 

This  soil  association  is  used  mostly  for  livestock  grazing 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  has  a  total  production  of  about  1,400 
pounds/acre/year. 

11.  Vickery-Lanktree-Eusbio.  This  association  consists  of 
soils  on  old  dissected  terraces  at  elevations  of  3,000  to  4,500 
feet.  Slopes  range  from  0  to  50  percent,  but  most  are  less  than 
20  percent.  The  average  annual  precipitation  is  about  10  inches, 
average  annual  air  temperature  is  51  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  the 
average  frost-free  season  is  about  110  days. 
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The  association  makes  up  about  5  percent  of  the  survey  area. 
It  is  25  percent  Vickery,  20  percent  Lanktree,  and  20  percent 
Eusbio.  The  rest  consists  of  minor  soils. 

Vickery  soils  are  located  on  convex  slopes  and  mounds.  They 
are  moderately  deep,  well-drained  soils  formed  in  loess  over 
alluvium.  In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  light- 
brownish-gray  silt  loam  10  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  light- 
brownish-gray  silt  loam  15  inches  thick.  The  substratum  is  light- 
brownish-gray  calcareous  loam  over  an  indurated  lime-silica  hard- 
pan  at  34  inches. 

Lanktree  soils  are  on  convex  slopes  and  mounds.  They  are 
very  deep,  well-drained  soils  formed  in  old  unconsolidated  alluvium. 
In  a  typical  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  light-brownish-gray 
loam  8  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is  brown  and  pale-brown  clay 
loam  14  inches  thick.  The  substratum  consists  of  15  inches  of 
pale-brown  loam  in  the  upper  part  and  23  inches  of  light-gray  loam 
in  the  lower  part. 

Eusbio  soils  occur  on  sideslopes  along  Clover  Creek.  They 
are  moderately  deep,  well -drained  soils  formed  in  residuum  and 
colluvium  derived  from  siltstone  that  is  mixed  with  loess  in 
places.  In  a  typical  Eusbio  profile,  the  surface  layer  is  light- 
brownish-gray  and  brown  silt  loam  7  inches  thick.  The  subsoil  is 
17  inches  thick;  the  upper  7  inches  is  light-grayish-brown  silty 
clay  loam;  the  lower  10  inches  is  light-gray  silty  clay  loam.  The 
substratum  is  white  and  gray  calcareous  siltstone  to  29  inches. 

The  minor  soils  make  up  35  percent  of  this  soil  association: 
15  percent  is  a  soil  similar  to  Gooding  that  has  a  lime-silica 
cemented  hardpan  at  20  to  40  inches  found  in  concave  intermound 
areas,  10  percent  is  badlands  that  consist  of  barren  or  nearly 
barren  severely  eroded  areas,  5  percent  is  Power  in  mound  positions, 
and  5  percent  is  Yutrue  along  concave  drainageways. 

The  soils  in  this  association  are  used  mainly  for  livestock 
grazing  and  wildlife  habitat  and  have  a  total  production  of  about 
700  pounds/acre/year. 

Recent  Lava  and  Rock  Outcrop 

This  group  consists  of  Recent  nearly  barren  to  barren  lava 
flows  and  areas  of  exposed  bedrock.  Little  soil  exists  within 
this  unit. 

12.  Lava  and  Rock  Outcrop.  This  association  consists  primarily 
of  recent  lava  flows  and  exposed  areas  of  bedrock  and  makes  up 
about  7  percent  of  the  survey  area.  It  is  60  percent  lava  flows, 
30  percent  rock  outcrop,  and  10  percent  soil  material. 

Soils  are  sparse  and  shallow  and  found  mainly  in  cracks  and 
depressions.  Some  abandoned  drainageways  have  moderately  deep  and 
deep  sandy  loam  to  gravelly  soils.  Erosion  is  minimal  because 
most  precipitation  is  drained  within  the  rock  formation.  Soils 
are  of  mixed  origin. 
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Only  about  10  percent  of  this  association  is  suitable  for 
livestock  grazing,  but  it  does  receive  use  as  wildlife  habitat. 
It  has  a  total  production  of  about  100  pounds/acre/year. 


Water  Erosion 

Erosion  rates  were  determined  using  the  Musgrave  Equation 
(see  Appendix  2).  Soil  is  being  removed  (sheet  and  rill  erosion) 
at  an  average  rate  of  approximately  1.0  acre-feet  per  square  mile 
per  year  within  the  ES  Area.   It  is  deposited  locally,  in  stream 
channels,  or  in  basins  downstream.  This  is  considered  a  high 
erosion  rate.  Table  2-4  gives  present  erosion  rates  in  each 
allotment.  Twenty-six  allotments  including  378,952  acres  have 
high  erosion  rates,  fifteen  allotments  including  185,368  acres 
have  moderate  erosion  rates,  and  one  allotment  including  310 
acres  has  a  low  erosion  rate. 


Wind  Erosion 

In  the  ES  Area,  the  sandy  and  sandy  loam  soils  of  associa- 
tions Number  7  and  9  are  subject  to  wind  erosion.  Association 
Number  7  occurs  in  the  Timmerman  East  and  Tikura  Allotments.  The 
soils  of  association  Number  9  are  within  the  King  Hill,  Pioneer, 
Fricke,  101,  and  The  Pasture  Allotments.  Studies  to  determine  the 
actual  amount  of  wind  erosion  have  not  been  conducted.  Therefore, 
actual  wind  erosion  rates  are  not  presently  known. 


WATER  RESOURCES 


Water  Supply  and  Use 

The  Shoshone  ES  Area  comprises  about  3  percent  of  the  28,320 
square  mile  Upper  Snake  River  Basin.  The  Snake  River  Basin  has  an 
estimated  annual  water  yield  of  about  4  million  acre-feet  of  which 
about  342,000  acre-feet  is  recorded  as  runoff  (Water  Resources 
Institute  1968).  Agriculture,  with  annual  consumptive  use  require- 
ments of  nearly  3  million  acre-feet,  represents  the  single  greatest 
use  of  water  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin.   Irrigation  represents 
approximately  97  percent  of  the  water  consumptively  used  (excluding 
evaporation).  Major  reservoirs  and  lakes  in  the  area  are  listed 
in  Table  2-19  (see  "Fisheries"  section  in  this  chapter). 

Many  streams  in  the  ES  Area  are  diverted  for  irrigation  use. 
Rabe,  F.  W. ,  R.  L.  Wallace,  N.  L.  Savage,  T.  N.  Mewl  on,  and  S. 
Krueger  (1976)  identified  the  major  streams  (see  "Fisheries" 
section)  in  the  ES  Area  as  having  dewatering  problems.  For  example, 
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TABLE  2-4 
SUMMARY  OF  EXISTING  EROSION  RATES  BY  ALLOTMENT 


PRESENT 

PRESENT 

EROSION  RATE  1/ 

EROSION  RATE  1/ 

ALLOTMENT  NAME 

(ac  ft/sq  mi 

/yr) 

ALLOTMENT  NAME 

(ac  ft/sq  mi/yr) 

Black  Buttes 

0.97 

North  Shoshone 

1.08 

Black  Canyon 

0.95 

North  Slope 

1.51 

Canal 

1.03 

Pica  bo 

1.42 

Clover  Creek 

1.12 

Pioneer 

0.78 

Compound 

0.97 

Poison  Creek 

1.09 

Cove  Creek 

0.94 

Rattlesnake 

1.23 

Davis  Mountain 

1.44 

Richfield  Cattl 

e     0.85 

Dempsey 

1.13 

Schooler  Creek 

0.67 

Fricke 

0.41 

Spud  Patch 

1.97 

Gwin  Ranch 

1.86 

Spring  Creek 

0.66 

Hash  Spring 

0.78 

Springdale 

0.23 

Hill  City  Branc 

h     0.97 

Struthers 

1.14 

Indian 

1.05 

Swinging  Bridge 

1.13 

Kime 

0.96 

The  Pasture 

0.38 

King  Hill 

1.31 

Ticeska 

0.55 

Kinzie  Butte 

2.18 

Tikura 

0.59 

Lava 

0.32 

Timmerman  East 

0.81 

Lower  Magic 

1.32 

Timmerman  West 

1.22 

Macon  Flat 

0.44 

Track 

1.32 

Magic 

1.23 

"46" 

0.64 

North  Gooding 

0.84 

"101" 

0.31 

ES  Area  Average 

1.00 

1/  Erosion  rates  were  calculated  by  the  Musgrave  Equation,  as 
explained  in  Appendix  2.  The  Sediment  Yield  Rating  System 
(USDI,  BLM  1976)  defines  erosion  classes  based  on  the  erosion 
rate  in  acre-feet  per  square  mile  per  year  (ac  ft/sq  mi/yr) 
as  follows:  0  to  .13  is  low,  .30  to  .90  is  moderate,  and 
more  than  .90  is  high. 
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the  report  indicated  that  the  Big  Wood  River  below  Magic  Reservoir 
has  a  flow  of  402  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs),  while  the  lower 
stretch  of  the  river  is  reduced  to  7  cfs  by  the  diversion  of  the 
Richfield  Canal.  Livestock  water  use  represents  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  available  water  supply.  For  example,  of  the  2.5 
million  acre-feet  of  groundwater  withdrawn  from  the  Upper  Snake 
River  Basin  annually,  only  6,000  acre-feet  (0.24  percent)  is 
consumptively  used  by  livestock  (WRI  1968,  Young  1971). 

Based  upon  the  five-year  average  licensed  use  (approximately 
59,000  AUMs)  at  330  gallons  per  AUM,  an  estimated  60  acre-feet  of 
water  is  required  by  livestock  in  the  ES  Area  each  year.  Total 
water  requirements  for  livestock  and  terrestrial  wildlife  probably 
does  not  exceed  80  acre-feet  per  year.  Assuming  20  acre-feet  per 
year  evaporation  loss  from  stock  reservoirs,  total  water  consump- 
tion resulting  from  livestock  grazing  practices  is  less  than  100 
acre-feet  per  year.  Presently,  water  supply  for  livestock  via 
springs,  wells,  and  reservoirs  is  sufficient;  additional  water 
developments  included  in  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Table  1-8  and 
Map  1-2)  are  needed  merely  to  improve  livestock  distribution. 


Groundwater 

The  basaltic  Snake  River  Aquifer  underlies  most  of  the  ES 
Area.  This  aquifer  has  a  high  productivity  potential.  Yields  of 
1,000-3,000  gallons  per  minute  can  be  expected  with  only  a  few 
feet  of  drawdown  (WRI  1968).  The  Snake  River  Aquifer's  estimated 
storage  is  about  3,000  acre-feet/square  mile  which  would  total 
over  27  million  acre-feet  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin.  Ground- 
water development  has  been  fairly  extensive  in  the  Snake  River 
Plain  of  Lincoln  and  Gooding  counties  (southern  portion  of  ES 
Area)  but  not  in  Camas,  Blaine,  and  Elmore  counties  (northern  and 
western  portions  of  ES  Area)  (WRI  1968). 

Water  quality  is  generally  good  in  the  Snake  River  Aquifer 
with  total  dissolved  solids  being  less  than  500  milligrams  per 
liter  (mg/1),  a  suggested  limit  for  drinking  water  (U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  1962). 


Surface  Water  and  Runoff 

The  ES  Area  drains  into  the  Snake  River.  Major  drainages  are 
shown  on  Map  2-4  and  their  estimated  average  yield  is  shown  in 
Table  2-5,  Estimated  Average  Runoff.  Runoff  is  difficult  to 
predict  unless  adequate  stationing  is  provided  on  a  drainage.  Six 
USGS  gaging  stations  are  located  within  the  ES  Area.  Unfortunately, 
many  agricultural  diversions  exist,  making  accurate  surface  water 
runoff  predictions  difficult.  Few  perennial  streams  originate  in 
the  ES  Area  and  most  streams  are   ephemeral,  carrying  water  only 
during  periods  of  snowmelt  or  intense  precipitation.   In  the  area 
of  the  Timmerman  Hills  Watershed,  "Native  vegetative  cover  trans- 
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pires  nearly  all  of  the  water  derived  from  precipitation  that 
falls  on  the  area  above  the  valley  floor  except  for  that  falling 
during  heavy  rainstorms"  (Castelin  1972,  p.  35).  This  is  typical 
of  arid  or  semiarid  environments. 


TABLE  2-5 

ISIIMATE  D  AVERAGE  ANNIlAI  Rl'NOll 


RUNOFF 

WATERSHED  AREA 

ACRE*>   ]/ 

INCH! S   ?/ 

ACRF   FEET  -' 

001    West  Clover  Creel 

115,604 

.55 

5,299 

002    f  ast   Llover    (  rerF 

42,593 

1.27 

4.50R 

003   Dry   Creek 

74,074 

.80 

4,93ft 

004    Thorn   Creek 

65.773 

1.14 

6,248 

005  Bliss  Area 

38.314 

.50 

1,596 

01 1    Timmerman  Hills 

142,617 

.34 

4,041 

01?   East   Bennett 

100,278 

.85 

7.103 

019  Mormon   Reservoir 

50,448 

1  .17 

4,919 

020  Camas  Creek 

8,876 

1.87 

-  1.383 

Total 

p.38,577 

40,035 

1/  Includes  all  lands  inside  allotment  boundaries,  plus  unallotted 

public  land. 
2/  Represents  average  depth  of  total  annual  runoff  water  within  the 

watershed.  Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Shoshone  District, 

Unit  Resource  Analysis.  Estimated  using  Columbia-North  Pacific 

Region  Comprehensive  Framework  Study,  1970. 
3/  Represents  total  volume  of  water  in  units  which  would  cover  one 

acre  a  foot  deep. 


Water  Qua! ity 

Water  quality  data  for  the  ES  Area,  especially  that  which 
could  be  helpful  in  addressing  impacts  from  livestock  grazing,  are 
very  limited.  General  studies  conducted  within  the  ES  Area  include 
those  by  Rabe,  et  al .  (1976)  and  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(1976).  EPA  (1976),  in  its  water  quality  assessment  of  the  Upper 
Snake  River  Basin,  rated  the  water  quality  of  the  Big  Wood  and 
Little  Wood  Rivers.  Results  are  presented  in  Table  2-6.  The  Big 
Wood  River  was  shown  to  have  unacceptable  levels  (higher  than 
recommended  standards)  of  phosphorus,  nitrates,  ammonia,  and 
bacteria,  which  are  constituents  associated  with  agriculture  and 
other  practices  involving  nutrient  and  biological  wastes.  As  a 
result  of  the  high  levels,  the  quality  of  the  water  for  use  in 
agriculture,  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  was  rated  as  objectiona- 
ble (meaning  a  marginally  tolerable  situation).  In  the  EPA  (1976) 
study  the  causes  of  water  quality  problems  in  the  Big  and  Little 
Wood  Rivers  were  identified  as:  (1)  excessive  diversion,  (2) 
agriculture,  (3)  turbidity,  (4)  pH,  (5)  overgrazing,  and  (6)  poor 
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land  management  in  the  lower  reaches.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  approximately  33  miles  of  B1g  Wood  River  1n  the  ES 
Area,  about  two-thirds  is  bordered  by  private  or  State  lands. 
Similarly,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Little  Wood  River  within 
the  ES  Area  1s  bordered  by  private  or  State  lands. 

During  a  two-week  period  in  the  summer  of  1976,  Rabe,  et  al . 
(1976)  evaluated  nine  streams,  totaling  70  miles  in  length,  that 
are  considered  to  be  all  of  the  important  perennial  and  inter- 
mittent waters  in  the  ES  Area:  King  Hill  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  East 
Dempsey  Creek,  Hog  Creek,  Clover  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  Big  Wood  River, 
Camas  Creek,  and  Silver  Creek.  Although  only  limited  information 
was  collected,  including  basic  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
data,  it  does  qive  some  indication  about  the  quality  of  the  waters 
(see  Table  2-7).  Basic  water  quality  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished to  enable  one  to  assess  the  water's  capability  to  support 
various  uses.  Table  2-8  gives  general  standards  for  drinking 
water,  aquatic  life,  livestock,  and  recreation  relative  to  Rabe's 
data.  Comparison  of  Table  2-7  and  2-8  shows  that  some  temperature 
values  exceed  those  recommended  for  fisheries,  but  most  other 
reported  values  have  little  or  no  significance  in  assessing  water 
quality  impacts  related  to  livestock  grazing. 

Macroinvertebrates  can  provide  good  indicators  for  the  bio- 
logical suitability  or  quality  of  water,  acting  as  long-term  water 
monitoring  stations.  Certain  organisms  are  tolerant  of  poor  water 
quality  while  the  existence  of  others  indicates  good  quality.  The 
limited  data  collected  by  Rabe,  et  al.  (1976)  indicated  that  most 
waters  are  probably  of  good  quality;  however,  some  may  not  provide 
the  quality  necessary  for  a  diverse  community.  Such  quality 
requirements  are  related  to  temperature,  timing  and  quantity  of 
flows,  chemical  composition,  sediment,  solar  incidence,  etc.  Much 
more  information  would  be  required  to  completely  describe  the 
quality  of  the  waters  surveyed. 

Some  studies  exist  that  relate  livestock  grazing  intensity  to 
actual  instream  sediment  production,  although  many  investigators 
have  shown  possible  sediment-related  problems  (fish  production, 
etc.),  to  be  minimized  by  the  removal  of  livestock  from  riparian 
zones  (Cordone  and  Kelly  1961,  Duff  1977).  Sediment  can  originate 
from  both  adjacent  watersheds  and  stream  channels,  however,  the 
cause  of  such  sedimentation  is  not  always  apparent.  Separating 
the  "natural"  fraction  from  the  "induced"  involves  in-depth  study 
and  analysis  which  has  not  been  researched  in  the  ES  Area.  Rabe, 
et  al .  (1976)  did  not  have  any  quantifiable  data  on  sediment  and 
siltation  but  observed  that  many  streams  showed  completely  or 
heavily  silted  stream  bottoms.  He  also  indicated  that  some  of  the 
sedimentation  could  be  attributed  to  liyestock  grazing.  Present 
grazing  practices  on  public  lands  may  be  causing  significant 
sedimentation  of  stream  channels  in  the  ES  Area.  However,  the 
non-BLM  administered  lands  directly  adjacent  to  many  of  the  major 
streams  are  also  suspected  of  making  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  sediment  problems  observed  by  Rabe. 
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TABLE  2-8 
WATER  QUALITY  STANDARDS 


WATER  USE 

>, 

CC 

C£ 

I 
1 

z.       z. 

\^  ^i 

UJ  CO 

^v^ 

o  ^  o 

Q  O 

b  •- 

1—  UJ 

CD  Csj| 

1— 1  (_)  ►— 1 

•— i  ZZL 

< 

<£  ►-. 

z 

HOh 

PARAMETERS  SAMPLED 

o  z. 

3 

<: 

3  a 

LU  CO  O 

RY   RABE   (1976) 

—let 

Q  I— 
_l  O 

_l  CO 

Z  LU 

CC  LU  t— i 

o  >  q: 

<t  Q- 

O  *— " 

I       o  •— 

CC  <t 

LU  <— •  Qi 

CO  CO 

O  QQ 

o  u. 

Q3 

CC  _l  i—i 

Temperature 

<55°F 

<72°F 

<68°F 

N.S. 

N.S. 

pH 

6.5-9.0 

6.5-9.0 

6.5-9 

1/ 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Alkalinity   (total) 

N.S. 

N.S. 

>20 

3/ 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Turbidity   (NTUs) 

N.S. 

N.S. 

10 

i/ 

1 

N.S. 

Hardness    (total) 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Calcium 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Magnesium 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

Dissolved  Oxygen  5/ 

>  6  mg/1 

>  6  mg/1 

>6 

i/ 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S.   =  No  Standard 

Mg/1    =  Milligrams   p 

er  liter; 

equi valen 

t  to  p< 

arts 

per  mil 

lion  as 

reported  in  Rabe's  (1976)  study. 

1/  Draft  State  of  Idaho  Water  Quality  Standards  and  Wastewater 
Treatment  Requirements.   Idaho  Department  of  Health,  Division 
of  Environment,  1977. 

2/  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  -  Drinking  Water  Standards,  1968. 

3/  U.S.F.S.,  1968,  R-3  Water  Quality  Interim  Guidelines 

4/  Water  Quality  Criteria,  F.W.P.C.A.,  1968. 

5/  Value  not  collected  by  Rabe  during  1968  field  season. 
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VEGETATION 


In  this  section  the  vegetation  in  the  ES  Area  is  grouped  into 
broad  zones,  the  zones  are  described,  and  a  unique  vegetation  area 
is  briefly  discussed.  Next,  current  production,  condition,  and 
trend  of  the  vegetation  is  defined  and  described.  Finally,  endangered 
and  threatened  plants  as  well  as  those  which  are  poisonous  and 
noxious  are  discussed. 


Vegetation  Zones 

Ten  major  vegetation  zones  occur  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
ES  Area.  Map  2-5  shows  the  distribution  of  these  zones.  Table  2-9 
shows  the  major  vegetation  zones  and  acres,  the  ecological  sites 
found  within  the  zones,  the  principal  soil  series,  the  effective 
moisture  range,  and  the  general  location. 

The  entire  ES  Area  lies  within  the  Intermountain  Shrub  Region 
(Stoddart,  L.  A.,  A.  D.  Smith,  and  T.  W.  Box  1975).  In  this 
region  many  typical  plant  communities  are  composed  of  a  sagebrush 
overstory  with  an  understory  of  bunchgrass  and  forbs.  The  species 
of  sagebrush  is  an  important  indicator  of  site-specific  condi- 
tions. Because  of  the  importance  of  individual  sagebrush  species 
as  indicators  of  moisture  conditions,  depth  of  soil,  soil  drainages, 
etc.,  five  of  the  ten  major  vegetation  zones  in  the  ES  Area  are 
named  by  the  principal  kind  of  sagebrush  occurring  in  them. 

Two  of  the  other  five  zones  are  named  from  the  extensive  lava 
flows  which  are  found  in  the  ES  Area.  The  riparian  zone  is 
confined  to  moist  environments.  The  productive  seeding  zone 
reflects  man's  alteration  of  the  environment  by  introducing  exotic 
plant  species.  The  agricultural  zone  includes  both  intensive  and 
extensive  agriculture,  i.e.,  farm  crops  and  livestock  grazing  on 
private  land  within  the  ES  Area  boundaries. 

All  the  major  zones  except  productive  seedings,  recent  lava 
flows,  and  agricultural  land  are  made  up  of  a  mosaic  of  ecological 
sites,  with  their  characteristic  vegetation,  interspersed  over  the 
landscape.  Thus,  low  sage  may  occur  on  shallow  rocky  soils 
within  the  broad  Wyoming  Big  Sagebrush  Zone,  or  Wyoming  big  sage- 
brush may  occur  on  especially  dry  sites  within  the  Mountain  Big 
Sagebrush  Zone. 

Wyoming  Big  Sagebrush  Zone 

This  zone  encompasses  the  southern  one- third  of  the  ES  Area 
west  of  State  Highway  75  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  area  east 
of  State  Highway  75. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  this  zone  west  of  State  Highway 
75  is  in  a  highly  disturbed  (very  poor)  ecological  condition  class 
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because  of  a  history  of  overgrazing,  wildfire,  and  unsuccessful 
attempts  at  range  rehabilitation.  The  highly  disturbed  condition 
is  characterized  by  a  vegetation  type  made  up  of  annual  grasses 
and  weedy  forbs  with  a  nearly  complete  lack  of  overstory  indicator 
shrubs  like  Wyoming  big  sagebrush.  Ecological  condition  classes 
are  defined  under  "Vegetation  Condition"  in  this  section. 

Most  of  the  remainder  of  this  zone  west  of  Highway  75  is  in 
poor  ecological  condition.  This  condition  class  is  normally 
characterized  by  a  vegetation  type  having  an  overabundance  of 
Wyoming  big  sagebrush  with  an  understory  made  up  of  annual  grasses 
and  forbs.  A  few  native  understory  plants  may  be  present. 

The  portion  of  this  zone  lying  east  of  State  Highway  75  is  in 
poor  to  fair  ecological  condition.  The  major  existing  vegetation 
type  within  this  portion  of  the  zone  is  made  up  of  an  overstory  of 
Wyoming  big  sagebrush  with  an  understory  of  cheatgrass,  Sandberg's 
bluegrass,  Thurber's  needlegrass,  bottlebrush  squirrel  tail ,  and 
various  annual  and  perennial  forbs  in  lesser  amounts.  The  under- 
story species  composition  may  vary  considerably  from  place  to 
place. 

Basin  big  sagebrush,  three-tip  sagebrush,  and  low  sagebrush 
vegetation  types  occur  in  lesser  amounts  as  inclusions.  Basin  big 
sagebrush  grows  in  deep  well -drained  loamy  soil  (Deerhorn  series) 
or  sandy  soil  (Fathom  series)  and  is  associated  with  the  same 
understory  vegetation  as  Wyoming  big  sagebrush.  Three-tip  sage- 
brush grows  in  moderately  deep  clay  loam  soils  (Bostrum  and  Ren- 
field  series)  with  a  semirestrictive  layer  which  produces  a  high 
water  table  each  spring.  Cheatgrass,  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  bottle- 
brush  squirrel  tail ,  Thurber's  needlegrass,  basin  wildrye,  several 
species  of  bluegrass,  and  an  assortment  of  annual  and  perennial 
forbs  compose  the  understory  to  three-tip  sagebrush.  Low  sage- 
brush occurs  in  the  minor  drainageways  at  the  lower  elevations 
(Karcal  and  Yutrue  soil  series)  and  in  the  intermounds  of  patterned 
ground  at  the  higher  elevations  of  the  zone  (Bostrum,  Karcal  and 
Yutrue  soil  series).  The  understory  species  associated  with  low 
sagebrush  are  bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  Sandberg's  bluegrass,  as 
well  as  annual  and  perennial  forb  species. 

Low  Sagebrush  Zone 

This  zone  is  associated  with  the  shallow  to  moderately  deep, 
stony,  heavy-textured  soils  in  the  mid-elevational  portion  (4,400 
to  5,400  feet)  of  the  ES  Area. 

The  ecological  condition  within  the  zone  ranges  from  poor  to 
good  depending  primarily  on  the  grazing  history.  Wildfire  is  not 
a  major  factor  influencing  ecological  condition  in  this  zone  as 
the  vegetation  is  less  continuous  and  has  less  total  production 
than  in  some  other  zones.  Production  averages  431  pounds  per  acre 
of  yearly  plant  growth  including  all  grasses,  forbs,  and  shrubs. 
Production  is  discussed  in  more  detail  under  "Vegetation  Production" 
in  this  section. 
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VEGETATION    ZONES 
LEGEND 

WYOMING   BIG  SAGE 

iBSal  LOW  SAGEBRUSH 

h—  I  MT.  BIG  SAGEBRUSH 

■■  ALKALI  SAGEBRUSH 

|HB  THREETIP  SAGEBRUSH 

I^M  LAVA  FLOW 

Hfl  MAJOR  DRAINAGES 

]  I  PRODUCTIVE  SEEOINGS 

^H  AGRICULTURAL   LANDS 

M  BARREN 


MAJOR  VEGETATION  ZONES  AM)  ASSOCIATED  ECOLOGICAL  SITES 
FOUND   IN  THE   SHOSHONE  ES  AREA   \J 


VEGETATION   ZONES.   ACRES  WITHIN  ZONES,   AND 
PRINCIPAL   ECOLOGICAL   SITES  FOUND   IN  THE   ZONES 


PRINCIPAL   SOIL  SERIES  OR  SOIL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


EFFECTIVE  NDISTUK 
RANGE   FOR  THE  ECO- 
LOGICAL  SITES 


LOCATION  Of  ECOLOGICAL 
SITU  WITHIN  THE  MOW 

VEGETATION  ZONE 


Mowing  81  g  Sagebrush  Zone  -    174, 79t>  acres 

-  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  -   Thurber's 
needlegrass 

-  Basin  big  sagebrush   -  Bluebunch 
Mtieatgrass 

-  Wyoming  big  sagebrush   -  Sandberg 
blueorass 

-  Basin  big  sagebrush  -  Indian 
rlcegrass 

-  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  -  Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 

-  Low  sagebrush  -  Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

-  Three-tip  sagebrush   -   Bluebunch 
wheat grass 

Low  Sagebrush   Zone  •    102.424  acres 

-  Low  sagebrush  -  Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

-  Basin  big  sagebrush  -  Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 

-  Wyoming  big  sagebrush   -   Thurber's 
needlegrass 

Mountain  Big  Sagebrush  Zone  -   137.985  acres 

-  Mountain  big  sagebrush   -   Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 

-  Basin  big  sagebrush  -    Idaho  fescue 

-  Mountain  big  sagebrush  -   Idaho  fescue 

-  Low  sagebrush/Alkali   sagebrush  - 
Idaho   fescue 

-  Silver  sagebrush  -   Sedge 

-  Tufted   hatrgrass   -   Willow 

Alkali    Sagebrush   Zone   -    30,245  acres 

-  Alkali    sagebrush   -    Idaho   fescue 

-  Basin  big  sageb~ush  -    Idaho   fescue 


Silver  sagebrush   -   Sedge 

Tufted  halrgrass    -   Willow 

Low  sagebrush   -   Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 
-tip  Sagebrush  Zone  -   12,640  acres 

-  Three-tip  sagebrush   -   Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 

-  Basin  big  sagebrush   -   Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 

-  Low  sagebrush   -  Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 


EphraU,     Eusblo.    Lanktree,   Lithgow,   McCain,  8"   -   12" 

Paulvllle.  Power,  Truesdale,  Vtckery 

Deer horn 


Old  Camp 
Fathom 

Karcal,  Yutrue 
Bostrum,  Karcal,  Yutrue 
Bostrum,  Rehfleld 

Bostrun,  Gaib,  "Ureal,  Yutrue 
El kc reek 

Lithgow,  Power 

Elkcreck,  Roanhlde 

Elkcreek,  Stmonton 

Earcree 

Gaib,  Manard,  Polecreek 


Unnamed  poorly-drained  mineral 
and/or  organic  soils 


Manard,   Polecreek 
Simonton 


Unnamed  poorly  drained  mineral 
and/or  organic   soils 


Bostrum,   Rehfleld 

Oeerhorn 

Bostrum,  Karcal,  Yutrue 

Paulvllle.  Power 


12*  -  16" 
B'  -  12" 
8'  -  12- 
8"  -  12" 
12"  -16" 
12"  -   16" 

12"  -   16" 
12"  -   16" 

8"  -  12" 


Widely  occurring 

North  slopes  at  higher  elevations, 

along  dralnageways   at   lower  elevations 

■idely  occurring  near  rock  outcrops 

Near  Snake  River 

Scattered  throughout  lover  hills 


inter-mounds  at  higher  elevation, 
dralnageways  at  lower  elevation 


Higher  elevation  concave  areas 


Widely  occurring  on  north  slopes 


Major  dralnageways,  pockets  of  deep 
well  drained  soil 


Mounds  -  lower  elevations 


Widely  occurring  on  south  slopes 


Widely  occurring  on  gentle  slopes  ant 
along  drainages 


16"  -  20" 
12"  -   16" 

Sub1rr1gated  part  of 
the  growing  season 

Sublrrlgated  entire 
growing  season 


12"  -  16" 
12"  -  16" 

Sub1rr1gated  part  of 
the  growing  season 

Subirrlgated  entire 
growing  season 

12"   -   16" 

12"  -  16" 

12"  -  16" 

12"  -  16" 

8'  -  16" 


North  slopes 
Stony  areas 


Semi-wet  meadows   in  mountain  valley 
bottoms  and  depressions 


Wet  meadows  1n  mountain  valley  bottom 
and  depressions 


Widely  occurring 

Mounds  of  deep  well-drained  soil;  sandy 
soil   of  prehistoric  beachllnes 

Semi-wet  meadows  1n  depressions  and 
along  drainages 

Wet  meadows  in  depressions  and  Along 

drainages 

Scattered  shallow  stony  areas 


Widely  occurring 
Deep  well-drained  soils 
Stony  soil  areas 
Lower  elevations 
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MAJOR  VEGETATION  ZONES  AND  ASSOCIATED  ECOLOGICAL  SITES 
FOUND  IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA  1/ 


VEGETATION  ZONES.  ACRES  WITHIN  ZONES.  AND 
PRINCIPAL  ECOLOGICAL  SITES  FOUND  IN  "HE  ZONES 


PRINCIPAL  SOIL  SERIES  OR  SOIL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


EFFECTIVE  MOISTURE! 

RANGE  FOR  THE  ECO- i 

LOGICAL   SITES 


GENERAL   LOCATION  OF   ECOLOGICAL 
SITES  WITHIN  THE   BROAD 
VEGETATION  ZONE 


Lava   Flow  Complex   Zone  -  63,825  acre. 


-   Wyoming  big   sagebrush   -   Thurfce 
needlegrass 


Basin  big  sagebrush  -   Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 


-   Three-tip  sagebrush   -   Bluebun<.h 
wheatgrass 


Unnamed   shallow   loamy   soil. 
McCain,  Paulville 


Unnamed  mixed  al  luv 


Bostrum,   Rehfield 


Major  Drainages/Riparian   Zone  -    11,651   acres 

-  Much  variation  exists  within  this  Unnamed  poorly-drained  mineral   and/or 

zone.     All   possible  ecological    sites       organic   soils 
are  not  defined. 


Productive  Seeding   Zone  -   36,878  acres 


Wyoming  big  sagebrush  -   Thurber's 
needlegrass 


Low  sagebrush   -   Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 


Ephrata,   Eusbio,   LanVtree,  Lithgow,  HcCai 
Paulville,   Power.   Truesdale,   Vickery 


Karcal  .    Yutrue 


-  Mountain  big  sagebrush   -    Idaho  fescue     Earcree 


Three-tip  sagebrush   -   Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 


Bostrum 
-   Basin  big  sagebrush  -    Idaho   fescue  Elkcreek.   Simonton 


Moist  to  saturated 

B"  -   12" 
12"   -    1, 

16"  -  20" 

12"   -   16" 

12"  -    16" 


Agricultural  Land  Zone  -  14.S16  acres  (Private  Land) 

-  This  zone  includes  all  defined  ecolo-  Ephrata,  Lanktree,  McCain,  Paulville.  Power 
gical  sites  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area, 

but  only  the  following  are  farmed; 
all  others  are  used  for  extensive 
agriculture  (grazing). 

-  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  -  Thurber's 
needlegrass 

-  Basin  big  sagebrush  -  Bluebunch 
wheatgrass 

-  Alkali  sagebrush  -  Idaho  fescue 

-  Silver  sagebrush  -  Sedge 

Recent  Lava  Flows  -  Barren  -  3,705  acres 

-  Rock  outcrop  normally  having  only 
scattered  small  adapted  plants 


Top  of  lava  flows  on  thin  soil  over 
fractured  lava,  along  old  river  chan- 
nels at  lower  elevations- 
Fissures  and  cracks  in  lava  flow  where 
soil  has  deposited,  along  Big  and  Little 
Wood  Rivers  with  overflow  deposits- 
Depressions  and  along  the  edges  of 
broken  lava  flows,  widely  occurring 
at  higher  elevations. 


Major  drainages,  valley  bottoms,  de- 
pressions, near  springs  and  seeps,  along 
shorelines  of  man-made  reservoirs,  along 
irrigation  canals 


Widely  occurring,  most  seedings  occur  on 
this  ecological  site. 

Widely  scattered;  very  few  successful 
seedings  (seedings  usually  made  on  in- 
clusions of  better  soil ) 

Widely  scattered,  not  normally  seeded 
as  native  vegetation  is  very  productive. 
but  when  seeded,  very  productive 

Very  widely  scattered,  heavy  clay  soil 
normally  limits  seeding  productivity. 

Widely  scattered,  normally  very  pro- 
-'uetiv  vVn  ^eec'e'*. 


8"  -  16"  Located  on  the  northern,  southern,  and 

(Supplemented  by  eastern  margins  of  the  ES  Area,  very 

extensive  Irri-  highly  modified  environment  from  man's 

gation  systems)  agricultural  activities. 


Does  not  apply     Does  not  apply 


ALL  VEGETATION  ZONES  -  574,148  acres. 
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The  existing  dominant  vegetation  type  within  the  zone  is  an 
overstory  of  low  sagebrush  and  an  understory  of  perennial  grasses 
and  forbs,  including  Sandberg's  bluegrass,  Nevada  bluegrass, 
bottlebrush  squirreltail ,  onespike  danthonia,  longleaf  and  Hood's 
phlox,  matted  eriogonum,  and  erigeron. 

Wyoming  big  sagebrush  occurs  on  the  mounds  (Lithgow  and  Power 
soil  series)  of  patterned  ground  (mound-intermound  complex)  at  the 
lower  elevations  of  this  zone.  Basin  big  sagebrush  occurs  in  the 
major  drainages  and  on  deep  well -drained  soils  (Elkcreek  series) 
throughout  the  zone. 

Mountain  Big  Sagebrush  Zone 

This  zone  is  associated  with  relatively  shallow  to  deep  soils 
at  the  upper  elevations  (above  5,000  feet)  of  the  ES  Area. 

The  ecological  condition  within  the  zone  ranges  from  poor 
along  the  bottoms  of  drainages  to  good  in  areas  of  limited  water 
and  steep  slopes.  The  condition  is  a  direct  reflection  of  past 
patterns  of  livestock  grazing. 

The  existing  dominant  vegetation  type  within  the  zone  is  an 
overstory  of  mountain  big  sagebrush  and  an  understory  of  perennial 
grasses  and  forbs  with  scattered  interspersed  aspen  groves  and 
mountain  shrubs.  The  understory  vegetation  includes  Idaho  fescue, 
western  wheatgrass,  western  needlegrass,  several  species  of  blue- 
grass,  basin  wildrye,  bottlebrush  squirreltail,  arrowleaf  balsam- 
root,  lupines,  penstemones,  asters,  and  eriogonums.  The  inter- 
spersed shrubs  include  bitterbrush,  serviceberry,  chokecherry, 
mock  orange  and  dense  patches  of  snowbrush. 

Within  the  zone  there  are  inclusions  of  basin  big  sagebrush 
on  well-drained  areas  with  gentle  slopes  (Elkcreek  and  Simonton 
soil  series)  and  low  sagebrush  and  alkali  sagebrush  on  stony  areas 
(Gaib,  Manard,  and  Polecreek  soil  series).  Semiwet  meadows  (Houk 
soil  series)  and  wet  meadows  (unnamed  soils)  occur  along  valley 
bottoms. 

Alkali  Sagebrush  Zone 

This  zone  is  confined  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  ES  Area 
known  locally  as  Macon  Flat.  The  soils  (Manard  and  Polecreek 
series)  of  that  area  have  a  restrictive  layer  which  causes  a  high 
water  table  in  the  spring. 

The  ecological  condition  within  this  zone  ranges  from  poor  to 
fair,  depending  primarily  on  the  grazing  history.  Wildfire  is  not 
a  major  factor  in  influencing  ecological  condition  in  this  zone  as 
the  vegetation  is  less  continuous  and  has  less  total  production 
than  in  some  other  zones.  Production  averages  533  pounds  per  acre 
of  yearly  plant  growth  including  all  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs. 

The  existing  dominant  vegetation  type  is  an  overstory  of 
alkali  sagebrush  with  an  understory  of  perennial  grasses,  and  both 
annual  and  perennial  forbs.  Understory  species  include  bluebunch 
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wheatgrass,  western  needlegrass,  Idaho  fescue,  several  species  of 
bluegrass,  bottlebrush  squirrel tai 1 ,  thread  leaf  sedge,  prairie 
junegrass,  cheatgrass,  Hood's  and  longleaf  phlox,  pussytoes, 
desert  parsley,  mountain  agoseris,  tapertip  onion,  Douglas  knotweed, 
and  others  in  lesser  amounts. 

Within  the  zone  are  inclusions  of  other  vegetation  types. 
Basin  big  sagebrush  and  bitterbrush  vegetation  types  occur  on 
deep,  well -drained,  loamy  soils  on  mounds  and  sandy  soils  on 
ancient  beachlines  (Simonton  series).  Fuzzy  sagebrush  is  associa- 
ted with  minor  drainages.  Silver  sagebrush,  semiwet  meadows  (Houk 
soil  series),  and  wet  meadows  (unnamed  soils)  occur  sparingly  in 
depressions  and  drainages. 

Three-Tip  Sagebrush  Zone 

This  zone  occurs  in  the  east-central  portion  of  the  ES  Area 
north  of  the  city  of  Shoshone,  Idaho.  The  elevation  ranges  from 
4,000  to  5,400  feet. 

The  ecological  condition  within  the  zone  ranges  from  poor  to 
fair.  The  poor  condition  vegetation  within  this  zone  is  a  result 
of  the  past  history  of  grazing  and  wildfire.  Three-tip  sagebrush 
sprouts  from  the  base  after  fire  as  do  the  rabbi tbrushes,  and  both 
of  these  plants  have  increased  as  a  result  of  repeated  fires  which 
have  occurred  in  this  zone.  Three-tip  sagebrush  grows  well  on 
clayey  soils  with  a  restrictive  layer  that  produces  a  high  water 
table  in  the  spring  (Bostrum  and  Rehfield  series).  The  combina- 
tion of  fire  and  slowly  permeable  soil  has  produced  a  very  dense 
growth  of  three-tip  sagebrush  over  much  of  this  zone. 

The  dominant  existing  vegetation  type  in  the  zone  consists  of 
an  overstory  of  three-tip  sagebrush  with  abundant  gray  and  green 
rabbitbrush  and  an  understory  of  annual  and  perennial  grasses  and 
forbs.  Understory  plants  include  Thurber's  needlegrass,  bluebunch 
wheatgrass,  bottlebrush  squirrel  tail ,  streambank  wheatgrass, 
milkvetch,  longleaf  phlox,  lupines,  cheatgrass,  and  others  in  less 
amounts. 

Additional  vegetation  types  occur  as  inclusions  within  this 
zone.  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  occurs  on  well-drained  soils  (Paul- 
ville  and  Power  series)  at  lower  elevations  (4,000  to  4,500  feet). 
Basin  big  sagebrush  occurs  on  deep  well-drained  soil  (Deerhorn 
series)  in  lower  elevation  drainages  and  in  localized  pockets  at 
higher  elevations.  Low  sagebrush  occurs  in  shallow  stony  areas 
within  the  zone  (Bostrum,  Karcal ,  and  Yutrue  soil  series). 

Lava  Flow  Complex  Zone 

This  zone  occurs  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ES  Area  in  an 
area  characterized  by  relatively  recent  lava  flows.  Elevation 
ranges  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 

The  ecological  condition  within  the  zone  ranges  from  poor  to 
fair.  The  history  of  grazing  use,  and  more  specifically,  the  ease 
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of  accessibility  to  domestic  livestock  have  been  important  deter- 
mining factors  of  condition.  Areas  easily  accessible  are  in  a 
lower  condition  class  than  those  which  are  more  rough  and  rocky. 
Despite  being  in  a  better  condition  class  the  vegetation  in  rough 
rocky  areas  produces  only  about  400  pounds  per  acre  each  year. 

There  are  three  dominant  vegetation  types  within  this  zone, 
thus  the  name  complex.  Wyoming  big  sagebrush  is  found  on  the  top 
of  lava  flows  on  an  unnamed  shallow  loamy  soil  and  along  old  river 
channels  in  McCain  and  Paulville  soils.  Basin  big  sagebrush  is 
found  in  fissures  and  cracks  where  an  unnamed  loamy  soil  and 
unnamed  mixed  alluvium  supports  good  plant  growth,  and  in  Deerhorn 
soil.  Three-tip  sagebrush,  found  in  depressions  (Rehfield  soil 
series)  and  along  the  edges  of  lava  flows  (Bostrum  soil  series), 
occurs  widely  at  the  upper  elevation  of  the  zone  (4,400  to  5,000 
feet)  where  it  grows  in  the  Rehfield  soil. 

The  principal  understory  species  include  Thurber's  needle- 
grass,  bottlebrush  squirreltail ,  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  several 
species  of  bluegrasses,  basin  wildrye,  desert  parsley,  shrubby 
aster,  cheatgrass,  and  others  in  lesser  amounts. 

Major  Drainages/Riparian  Vegetation  Zone 

This  broad  zone  includes  all  terrestrial  vegetation  that  is 
adjacent  to  lakes,  reservoirs,  canals,  streams,  ponds,  and  springs 
in  the  ES  Area.  This  vegetation  occurs  on  unnamed,  poorly-drained 
mineral  and/or  organic  soils.  In  the  ES  Area  the  majority  of 
riparian  zones  occur  in  the  bottom  of  canyons  containing  perennial 
or  intermittent  streams.  Six  major  reservoirs  constitute  the  next 
largest  occurrence. 

All  riparian  zones  in  the  ES  Area  have  the  following  common 
characteristics:   (1)  they  create  well-defined  habitat  zones 
within  the  drier  surrounding  areas;  (2)  they  make  up  a  minor 
proportion  of  the  overall  ES  Area;  (3)  they  are  generally  more 
productive  per  acre  of  biomass,  plant  and  animal,  than  the  sur- 
rounding semiarid  lands;  and  (4)  they  are  a  critical  source  of 
diversity. 

Riparian  zones  are  important  for  several  resources.  They 
provide  grazing  for  livestock  and  big  game  and  escape  and  nesting 
cover  for  a  variety  of  birds  and  small  animals.  The  lack  of 
riparian  vegetation  can  be  a  limiting  factor  for  fish.  Where 
riparian  zones  are  accessible  to  people  there  may  be  heavy  rec- 
reation use. 

The  diversity  of  vegetation  in  riparian  zones  is  dependent  on 
the  specific  kind  of  water  source  with  which  it  is  associated. 
Thus,  fast  flowing  streams  have  a  different  kind  of  vegetation 
than  stagnant  seeps. 

The  predominant  vegetation  within  the  Major  Drainages/Riparian 
Vegetation  Zone  includes  willows,  Douglas  hawthorn,  cottonwood, 
quaking  aspen,  sedges,  rushes,  grasses  and  many  species  of  forbs , 
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mosses,  and  algae.  Interpretation  of  data  on  stream  cover  and 
streambank  stability  from  the  Aquatic  Habitat  Survey  (Rabe,  et  al . 
1976)  indicates  that  about  70  percent  of  the  riparian  zones  are  in 
poor  to  fair  condition.  Most  riparian  zones  accessible  to  live- 
stock are  in  poor  condition.  Those  places  not  accessible  to 
livestock,  such  as  fenced  areas  and  steep  canyon  bottoms,  are  in 
good  to  excellent  condition. 

Productive  Seeding  Zone 

A  productive  seeding  is  defined  as  one  producing  15  percent 
or  more  of  the  seeded  species  (usually  crested  wheatgrass)  annually 
by  weight.  There  may  be  many  other  kinds  of  plants  present  such 
as  sagebrush,  rabbi tbrush,  cheatgrass,  native  bunchgrass,  and 
annual  weeds  as  well  as  the  seeded  species.  Or,  the  seeded  species 
may  make  up  almost  the  entire  yearly  production.  Both  situations 
would  be  classed  as  a  productive  seeding. 

A  number  of  ecological  sites  have  been  seeded  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Table  2-9  shows  what  these  sites  are  and  the 
general  response  when  seeded. 

Condition  classes  were  not  assigned  to  productive  seedings  as 
they  were  to  native  vegetation.  See  "Vegetation  Condition"  in 
this  section  for  more  detail. 

Agricultural  Land  Zone 

Except  on  the  western  edge,  agricultural  land  virtually  sur- 
rounds the  ES  Area.  The  Camas  Prairie,  Wood  River  Valley,  and  the 
Silver  Creek  drainage  are  important  areas  for  grass  and  alfalfa 
hay,  small  grains,  and  livestock  production.  The  Carey,  Richfield, 
and  Shoshone  areas  produce  hay,  small  grains,  livestock,  and  dairy 
products.  The  Gooding  and  Bliss  areas  produce  corn,  potatoes, 
small  grains,  beans,  hay,  and  livestock.  Base  properties  for 
grazing  privileges  within  the  Shoshone  ES  allotments  are  situated 
to  the  north,  east,  and  primarily  in  and  adjacent  to  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ES  Area  (see  "Agriculture,  Crop  Production"  in  this 
chapter) . 

Recent  Lava  Flows  and  Barren  Zone 

Barren  areas  or  rock  outcrops  are  scattered  throughout  the  ES 
Area  and  comprise  approximately  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
total  land  surface.  Rock  outcrops  include  such  geologic  features 
as  rhyolite  monoliths,  deeply  incised  drainages  and  canyons,  steep 
escarpments  from  successive  prehistoric  lava  flows,  lava  blisters, 
pressure  ridges,  and  relatively  recent  lava  flows.  Most  of  these 
areas  of  rock  outcrop  are  too  small  to  delineate,  although  one 
such  area  has  been  delineated  on  Map  2-5.  This  is  a  very   recent 
lava  flow  located  a  few  miles  north  of  Shoshone,  Idaho,  and  is 
totally  rough  lava  rock  outcrop. 
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Surface  rock  associated  with  stony  soils  is  not  included  in 
the  estimate  of  rock  outcrop. 


Unique  Vegetation  Area 

One  unique  vegetation  area  has  been  identified  in  the  ES 
Area.  The  area,  located  in  section  34,  T.  2  S.,  R.  14  E.,  Boise 
Meridian,  Idaho,  is  an  isolated  20-acre  stand  of  Rocky  Mountain 
Douglas  fir.  The  stand,  known  locally  as  Fir  Grove,  is  unique  in 
that  the  nearest  similar  vegetation  lies  beyond  the  Camas  Prairie, 
20  miles  to  the  north.  The  grove  appears  to  be  neither  increasing 
nor  decreasing  in  size. 


Vegetation  Production 

As  used  here  the  term  vegetation  production  means  the  yearly 
growth  of  vegetation  including  all  grasses,  forbs,  and  shrubs. 
Production  is  thus  an  expression  of  the  productive  capability  of 
the  most  basic  resource,  the  soil. 

Vegetation  production  is  not  a  static  process.   It  is  dynamic, 
varying  annually  with  temperature  and  precipitation.  There  is 
also  natural  variation  depending  upon  such  things  as  soil  depth, 
stoniness,  parent  material,  slope,  aspect,  and  other  factors. 
Production  is  best  expressed  as  a  range  of  values  rather  than  a 
single  value.  One  major  problem  encountered  with  using  a  range  of 
values  is  "overlap".  For  example,  if  ecological  site  A  ranges  in 
production  from  400  to  800  pounds  and  ecological  site  B  ranges  in 
production  from  600  to  1,000  pounds  there  is  an  overlap  of  200 
pounds  (600  to  800).  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  easier  and  more 
distinctive  to  use  the  average  value.  Ecological  site  A  above 
would  have  an  average  productivity  of  about  600  pounds  per  acre 
per  year  and  ecological  site  B  would  have  an  average  productivity 
of  about  800  pounds  per  acre  per  year.  Detailed  data  showing  the 
range  of  variation  in  production  for  the  sites  found  in  the  Shoshone 
ES  Area,  as  well  as  data  from  field  sampling,  are  shown  in  Table  A3-1 
in  Appendix  3. 

Production  by  broad  vegetation  zone  is  shown  in  Table  2-10.  The 
ranges  in  production  represent  the  expected  range  of  the  composite 
of  ecological  sites  making  up  the  zone  determined  from  BLM/SCS 
Ecological  Site  Guides.  The  average  production  represents  the 
average  of  field  samples  taken  in  1976  on  ecological  sites  within 
the  zone. 

The  Low  Sagebrush,  Alkali  Sagebrush,  and  Lava  Flow  Complex 
Zones  are  naturally  low  producing,  plant  growth  is  limited  because 
of  rock  outcrop,  shallow  stony  soils,  and  surface  rock.  Fine- 
textured  soils  shrink  and  swell  sometimes  causing  small  plants  to 
nearly  heave  out  of  the  ground  and  the  roots  of  larger  plants  to 
break. 
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TABLE  2-10 

VEGETATION  PRODUCTION  OF 
MAJOR  VEGETATION  ZONES 


Pounds  of  Herbage  Production  Per  Acre  1/ 


Major  Vegetation  Zone 


Range 


Average 


Wyoming  Big  Sagebrush 
Low  Sagebrush 
Mountain  Big  Sagebrush 
Alkali  Sagebrush 
Three-tip  Sagebrush 
Lava  Flow  Complex 
Major  Drainages/Riparian 
Productive  Seeding 


500  -  900 

641 

300  -  700 

431 

800  -  1,400 

991 

400  -  800 

533 

700  -  1,400 

1,034 

400  -  800 

507 

1,500  -  5,000 

3,000 

400  -  800  2/ 

494  3/ 

1/  Includes  the  yearly  growth  in  air-dried  weight  of  all  grasses, 

forbs,  and  shrubs. 
2/  Seedings  normally  produce  less  total  herbage  than  native 

vegetation  because  a  mixture  of  growth  forms  (grasses,  forbs, 

and  shrubs)  makes  use  of  available  soil  moisture  throughout 

the  soil,  parent  material,  and  fractured  bedrock.  Grass  roots 

do  not  penetrate  as  deeply  as  shrub  roots. 
3/  Current  productivity  of  seedings  is  on  the  low  end  of  the 

production  range  because  livestock  concentrate  on  seedings 

with  current  stocking  rates  and  management. 


The  Wyoming  big  Sagebrush,  Mountain  Big  Sagebrush,  and  Three- 
tip  Sagebrush  Zones  are  intermediate  in  production.  The  Wyoming 
Big  Sagebrush  Zone  lies  mostly  in  the  8-12  inch  effective  moisture 
belt  and  is  more  limited  in  production  than  the  other  two,  which 
occur  at  higher  elevations  in  the  12-16  inch  effective  moisture 
belt. 

The  Major  Drainages  Riparian  Zone  is  the  highest  in  pro- 
ductivity. Water  is  not  limiting  for  plant  growth.  When  un- 
disturbed by  outside  forces  such  as  heavy  grazing  or  wildlife, 
vegetation  grows  profusely,  often  producing  several  tons  per  acre. 

The  Productive  Seeding  Zone  is  a  -man-caused  situation  in 
which  deteriorated  native  vegetation  has  been  converted  to  in- 
troduced grass  species.  While  less  productive  of  total  vegetation 
than  most  other  vegetation  zones,  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
vegetation  produced  is  normally  palatable  (less  brush)  and  is, 
therefore,  allocable  as  forage  for  livestock  and  wildlife. 

Production  by  proposed  allotment  is  shown  in  Table  2-11.  Of 
the  total  estimated  yearly  vegetation  production  of  402,927,200 
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pounds  (average),  approximately  12.6  percent  is  presently  being 
consumed  by  livestock  and  big  game  (five-year  average  licensed  use 
plus  total  wildlife  forage  requirement  from  Table  1-5  is  63,378 
AUMs;  when  multiplied  by  the  monthly  forage  requirement  of  800 
pounds  per  AUM,  this  yields  an  average  total  yearly  consumption  of 
50,702,400  pounds).  The  inventoried  grazing  capacity  of  53,900 
AUMs  represents  10.7  percent  of  total  production,  while  the  proposed 
initial  stocking  rate  of  38,138  AUMs  represents  7.6  percent  of 
total  production. 

To  gain  a  perspective  on  what  changes  have  occurred  in  range 
condition  and  forage  production  over  time,  the  productivity  of 
pristine  potential  natural  vegetation  was  determined  on  relict 
areas  in  excellent  condition.  It  was  assumed  that  such  areas  are 
representative  of  prevailing  conditions  prior  to  the  introduction 
of  domestic  livestock.  It  was  further  assumed  that  there  had  been 
no  loss  in  soil  productivity  (although  some  loss  has  undoubtedly 
occurred  through  erosion).  Using  the  same  forage  allocation 
procedures  described  for  the  Proposed  Action,  it  was  calculated 
that  25.3  percent  of  all  production  on  the  relict  areas  (thus,  the 
pristine  potential  natural  vegetation)  was  available  for  grazing. 
Presently  the  inventoried  grazing  capacity  is  10.7  percent  of 
total  production.  The  difference  is  percentages  of  allocable 
forage  reflects  basic  differences  in  plant  community  structure. 

Unpalatable  native  shrubs  have  increased  and  palatable  native 
perennial  forbs  and  grasses  have  decreased  to  varying  degrees  on 
approximately  87  percent  of  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area.  On  the 
remaining  13  percent,  recurring  fire  has  caused  an  almost  total 
replacement  of  native  vegetation  with  exotic  annuals  (not  native 
to  this  country)  including  cheatgrass  and  mustard.  About  40 
percent  of  the  lands  nearly  devoid  of  native  vegetation  have  been 
seeded  to  crested  wheatgrass  and  are  now  classed  as  productive 
seedings.  These  comprise  approximately  6  percent  of  the  public 
land  in  the  ES  Area. 

Potential  vegetation  allocable  as  forage  to  all  classes  of 
herbivores  is  listed  in  Table  2-11.  The  methodology  used  for 
determining  potential  livestock  forage  production  is  presented  in 
Appendix  3,  Vegetation. 


Vegetation  Condition 

As  used  here  the  term  vegetation  condition  is  synonymous  with 
ecological  condition.  It  is  the  current  productivity  of  the 
vegetation  relative  to  the  vegetation's  natural  productive  capa- 
bility. 

Described  another  way,  ecological  condition  is  the  present 
state  of  an  ecological  site  in  relation  to  the  natural  potential 
(climax)  plant  community  for  that  site.  It  is  an  expression  of 
the  relative  degree  to  which  the  kinds,  proportions,  and  amounts 
of  plants  in  a  plant  community  resemble  that  of  the  climax  plant 
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VEGETATION  PRODUCTION  ON  PVJSL1C  LAW' 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


TOTAL 

EXISTING 

EXISTING  VEGETATION  ALLOCABLE 

MISTING  VEGETATION 

AVAILABLE 

POTENTIAL 

VEGETATION  ALLOCABLE  AS 

PUBLIC 

TOTAL   PRODUCTION 

AS   FORAGE   TO  ALL   CLASSES  OF 

TO  LIVESTOCK  UMOER 

PROPOSED 

FORAGE   TO 

ALL   CLASSES  OF  HERBIVORiS  4/ 

ALLOTMENT    NAME 

LAND 

OF  ALL   VEGETATION 
1  ROUNDED  TO  NEAREST 

HERBIVORES  2/ 

PIRCFNT 

INITIAL  STOCKING    3/ 

ACRES  , 

PERCENT  OF 

«KS 

ACRES 

100  POUNDS   \J 

PER 

OF 

TOTAL 

PER 

POUNDS 

AUMS  5/ 

AUM' 

PRODI  IC  HON 

POUNDS 

AUMS  5/ 

1  PRODUCT  ION 

POUNDS 

1   AUMS  5/ 

ALU 

Black    Butt? 

49 

31.400                   3.200 

4 

12.3 

10.2 

1,200 

4 

10.2 

8.000 

10 

4.9 

Black    Canyon 

50.555 

35.491.100           2.689.600 

3.362 

15  0 

7o 

.826.400 

2,283 

5.1 

8.425.600 

10.632 

4.8 

(anil 

511 

327.600                 37.600 

47 

10.8 

11.5 

37.600 

47 

II  .5 

102.400 

128 

4.0 

Clover  Creek 

42.435 

26.333.100           2.306.400 

2.883 

14.7 

9.1 

.624.800 

2.031 

6  4 

6.528.000 

8,160 

5.2 

Compound 

457 

292.900                  48.000 

60 

7.6 

16.4 

48.000 

60 

16  4 

76.000 

96 

4.8 

Cove  Creek 

54 

34.600                  3.200 

4 

13.5 

9.2 

3,200 

4 

9.2 

12.000 

15 

3.6 

Davis   Mountain 

39.030 

30.671.900            3.484.800 

4.356 

8.9 

II    4 

.250.400 

4.063 

10.6 

8.005.600 

10.007 

3  9 

Dempsey 

20.014 

14.400.900            1.196.800 

1.496 

113 

8.3 

892.800 

1.116 

6.2 

2.910.400 

3,638 

5.5 

Fruke 

87 

107.900                  5.600 

7 

12.4 

5.2 

5.600 

7 

5.2 

20,000 

25 

3.5 

Gwin  Ranch 

487 

560.300                59.200 

74 

6  4 

10  8 

49.600 

62 

9  0 

64 .000 

80 

6.1 

Hash  Spring 

5.746 

5,646.200              970.400 

1,213 

4   7 

17.2 

320.000 

400 

6.1 

1.482,400 

1,853 

3.1 

Hill    City  Branch 

687 

440.400                45.600 

57 

12.1 

10.4 

45.600 

57 

10.4 

114.400 

143 

4   8 

Indian 

35.348 

26.343.200           2.239.200 

2.799 

12.6 

8.8         1 

.911.200 

2.389 

7   5 

6.426.400 

8.031 

4   4 

Kime 

600 

384.600                36.800 

46 

13.0 

9.6 

36.800 

4b 

9.6 

102.400 

128 

4.7 

king.    Hill 

25.368 

20,516.500           1,520.000 

1.900 

13  4 

7.4 

903.200 

1.129 

4    4 

3.902.400 

4.878 

5.2 

klniie  outte 

0,604 

6.429.300              727.200 

909 

9.6 

11.3 

576.000 

720 

8.9 

2.104.800 

2.631 

3.3 

Lava 

28.000 

16.693,000              801,600 

1.002 

27.9 

5.1 

540.000 

675 

1.4 

1  .777.600 

2.222 

12.6 

Lower  Magic 

263 

133.900                41.600 

52 

5.1 

30.0 

41.000 

52 

30.0 

48.800 

61 

4.J 

Macon  Flat 

38.982 

28.567,700            2,818,200 

3,524 

11.1 

10.0         2 

,004.800 

2.506 

7.0 

6.364.000 

7,955 

4  9 

Magic 

6.052 

4.202,700              696,000 

870 

7.0 

16.6 

640,000 

800 

15.2 

1.210.400 

1.513 

4.0 

North  Gooding 

41.405 

30.760,700           4.636.000 

5,796 

7.1 

15.1         3 

.000,000 

3.750 

9.9 

6.760.000 

8.450 

4.9 

North  Shoshone 

93.628 

76,174.900           9.532.800 

1,916 

7.9 

12.7         5 

,863.200 

7.329 

7.8 

18.725.600 

23,407 

4.0 

North  Slope 

661 

655.000                 75,200 

94 

7.0 

11.6 

75.200 

94 

11.5 

196.000 

245 

2.7 

Picaoo  Cattle 

7.870 

6,162,900              644.800 

681 

11.6 

8.3 

336,000 

420 

5.5 

2,421.600 

3.027 

2   6 

Pioneer 

6.762 

4.054.200              650.400 

688 

9.8 

13  4 

388.000 

486 

9.5 

1 .461 .600 

1.827 

3    7 

Poison  Creek 

269 

266,600                 33.600 

42 

6.4 

12.6 

33.600 

42 

12.6 

102.400 

128 

2.1 

Rattlesnake 

20.281 

13.064.600           1.064.800 

1.331 

15.2 

8.2 

599.200 

749 

4  6 

3,004.000 

3.756 

5.4 

Richf'eld  Cattle 

22.015 

12.624,000           2,482,400 

3.103 

7    1 

19    7          1 

.876.800 

2.346 

14.9 

4,634.400 

5.793 

3.8 

Schooler  Creek 

68 

57.500                24.000 

30 

1.9 

41.8 

16.000 

20 

27  8 

31 .200 

39 

1.5 

Spud   Patch 

3.894 

3.858.900              260,000 

325 

12.0 

6.7 

244.000 

305 

6  3 

1.163.600 

1.442 

2.7 

Spring  Creek 

563 

727.400                  76.800 

96 

5.9 

10.6 

72.000 

90 

9.9 

150.400 

188 

3.0 

Spr ingdale 

310 

152.000                  31.200 

39 

7.9 

f.  9 

31.200 

39 

8  9 

41 .600 

52 

6.0 

Struthers 

2.392 

2.087.700                136.800 

171 

14.0 

b    6 

1  32 .800 

166 

6  4 

277.600 

14  7 

6.9 

Swinqing   Brtd.je 

2.939 

3.048.100               118.400 

398 

7    4 

10  4 

148.000 

185 

4.9 

904.000 

1  .130 

2.6 

The  Pasture 

918 

588.400                  57.600 

72 

12  e 

9.8 

57.600 

72 

9  8 

204.000 

255 

3.6 

Ticeska 

3.891 

-.427.100                398.400 

498 

7.8 

16.4 

255.200 

319 

in  s 

864 .000 

1.080 

3.6 

Tikura 

3.64  3 

1.847,000               188.000 

235 

15.5 

10.2 

163.200 

204 

8.8 

808 .800 

1  .011 

3.6 

Tiifmennan  East 

28.952 

16.411.000           1.480.000 

1.860 

IS   6 

9.6          1 

.108.800 

1.386 

7.2 

6.260.000 

7,825 

3.7 

linmennan  Uest 

14.450 

11.328.500           1.031,200 

1,289 

11.2 

9.1 

952.800 

1  .191 

8  4 

3, 124,000 

3,905 

3.7 

Track 

1.974 

1.266.300              210.400 

263 

7.5 

16.6 

140,800 

176 

II. 1 

367,200 

459 

4.3 

■46'' 

208 

133,300                 11.200 

14 

14.9 

8.4 

11 .200 

14 

8.4 

34,400 

43 

4.8 

•  101  ■• 

4.138 

2.485.900              244.000 
\ 

305 

13.6 

9  8 

244.000 

105 

9.8 

769,600 

962 

4.3 

TOTAL    FOR 

1 

ALL    ALLOMLNTS         1  564.630 

402.927.200 

43.120.000  1 

53.900 

10 .5 

10.7    J  30 

.510.400 

38.138 

1     '  6 

101,981.600 

|        127,477 

4.4 

\J   Total  production  is  the  entire  estimated  annual  growth  of  grasses,  f orbs ,  and  shrubs.   It  is  an  egression  of  the  productive  capability  of  the  soil. 
It  does  not  reflect  a  proper  stocking  rate  for  livestock  and/or  wildlife.   It  was  calculated  from  field  samples  in  which  the  /early  growth  of  each 
plant  species  was  estimated,  harvested,  recorded,  air  dried, ^weighed,  and  re-recorded  after  adjusting  the  field  estimates  to  the  dried  weight 

II   Vegetation  allocable  as  forage  is  the  inventoried  grazing  capacity,  which  includes  60  percent  of  palatable  perennial  plants  and  20  percent  of  pala- 
table annual  plants  on  areas  suitable  for  grazing. 

3/  Vegetation  available  to  livestock  is  the  vegetation  allocable  as  forage  with  deductions  made  for  comoetitive  biq  game  forage  and  for  vegetation  not 
grazed  by  livestock  in  pastures  receiving  a  rest  treatment  under  a  proposed  grazing  system 

4y  Potential  vegetation  allocable  as  forage  represents  60  percent  of  palatable  perennial  plants  and  ?0  percent  of  palatable  annual  plant:  found  in  the 
pristine  plant  communities  which  occurred  over  the  entire  ES  Area  prior  to  the  late  1800s 

The  estimates  were  based  upon  relict  areas  (protected  from  grazing,  except  by  wildlife)  in  excellent  condition  which  were  field  sampled  for  yearly 
production   The  relict  areas  either  lie  within  the  ES  Area  or  withir  the  Southern  Idaho  region  with  very  similar  soils,  elevations,  ar.d  climates. 
S/  Animal  unit  months  (AUHsl  were  determined  bv  dividing  pounds  of  forage  by  MQ   pounds,  the  monthly  forage  requirement. 
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community  for  the  site.  Basically,  ecological  condition  is  a 
rating  of  the  plant  community.  Air-dry  weight  is  the  unit  of 
measure  used  to  compare  the  vegetation  composition  and  production 
of  the  present  plant  community  with  that  of  the  climax  community. 

Four  basic  categories,  good,  fair,  poor,  and  highly  disturbed 
{very   poor),  are  used  to  describe  ecological  condition  in  the  ES 
Area.  Normally,  the  excellent  category  is  used,  but  since  no 
lands  in  the  ES  Area  are  classed  as  excellent,  it  has  been  dropped 
The  good  category  has  51  to  75  percent  of  the  plant  composition 
and  production  found  in  the  potential  natural  plant  community. 
The  fair  class  has  26  to  50  percent  while  the  poor  class  has  less 
than  25  percent.  The  highly  disturbed  condition  class,  often 
called  very   poor,  describes  an  existing  vegetation  which  is  at  a 
very  low  stage  of  secondary  succession.  It  represents  an  extreme 
departure  from  the  potential  natural  plant  community  and  results 
from  one  or  more  disturbing  effects  such  as  prolonged  livestock 
overuse,  repeated  burning  by  wildfire,  unsuccessful  range  reha- 
bilitation projects.  The  highly  disturbed  category  includes  weed 
patches,  solid  stands  of  cheatgrass,  and  other  places  where  even 
native  indicator  shrubs  are  missing. 

Two  other  categories,  seeding  and  brush  control,  describe 
situations  wherein  man  has  so  altered  the  native  vegetation  that 
condition  classes  were  not  applied.  Seedings  have  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  total  dry  matter  production  made  up  of  the  seeded 
species.  Brush  control  areas  have  less  shrub  overstory  than  is 
characteristic  of  the  potential  natural  plant  community,  while 
native  understory  species  remain  rather  than  being  replaced  by 
exotic  seeded  species  such  as  crested  wheatgrass. 

Table  2-12  summarizes  the  vegetation  condition  for  all  public 
land  in  both  the  proposed  allotments  and  the  unallotted  areas. 


TABLE  2-1? 

SuhWAKV  OF  EXISTING  VEGETATION  CONDITION 
FOR  Ail.  PUBLIC  LANO  WITHIN  THE,  ES  AREA 


Vegetation 

1 

Proposed  Allotments 

Proposed 
Unallotted  Areas 

Proposed  Allotments 
And  Unallotted  Areas 

Condi  tion 
Category 

Acres 

Percent 
Total   Ac 

of       ! 
res 

Acres 

i 

.  J 

Percent 
Total    Ac 

0 

of 

rpc, 

Acres 

Percent  of 
Total   Acres 

Seedi  ng 

36,878 

6.4 

... 

36,878 

6.4 

Brush   Control 

30,476 

5.3 

... 

0 

30,476 

5.3 

Highly  Disturbed 

38,379 

6.7 

655 

0.1 

39,034 

6.8 

Poor 

234,931 

40.9 

4,509 

0.8 

239,440 

41.7 

Fair 

186,157 

32.5 

3,637 

0.6 

189,794 

33.1 

Good 

37,809 

6.6 

717 

0.1 

38,526 

6.7 

All    Categories 

1 

|   564,630 

98.4 

| 

9,518 

l 
i 

1.6 

i 
574,148 

100.0 
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Table  2-13  shows  the  acres  in  each  of  the  broad  vegetation 
zones  (except  agricultural  land)  by  condition  class  for  each 
proposed  allotment. 

Table  2-14  shows  the  acres  in  each  vegetation  zone  by  condi- 
tion class  for  each  proposed  unallotted  area. 

Map  2-6  shows  the  existing  vegetation  condition  for  all 
public  land  in  the  ES  Area. 


Vegetation  Trend 

The  trend  of  vegetation  condition  refers  to  a  movement  toward 
or  away  from  potential  natural  vegetation  (excellent  condition). 
Trend  is  usually  described  by  three  categories:  upward,  downward, 
or  static.  Upward  trend  means  the  vegetation  is  improving  relative 
to  potential,  downward  trend  means  the  vegetation  is  deteriorating, 
and  static  trend  means  there  is  neither  improvement  nor  deteriora- 
tion. 

Trend  was  determined  by  field  observation  based  on  a  one-time 
examination  of  a  given  allotment  if  trend  studies  were  not  avail- 
able.  If  trend  studies  for  several  years  were  available,  they 
were  supplemented  by  field  examination.  Thus,  trend  is  repre- 
sented either  by  observed  apparent  trend  or  by  apparent  trend 
combined  with  short-term  (usually  less  than  10  years)  studies 
rather  than  long-term  observations.  Several  factors  were  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  observed  apparent  trend.  They  were 
species  composition,  species  vigor,  number  of  seedlings,  plant 
residues  (litter),  and  condition  of  the  soil  surface. 

The  existing  trend  is  shown  by  allotment  in  Table  2-15. 

Map  2-7  shows  the  existing  trend  throughout  the  ES  Area. 

Only  about  2  percent  of  the  public  land  in  the  ES  Area  is 
moving  toward  the  potential  natural  vegetation  (upward  trend). 
Twenty-two  percent  of  the  public  land  is  in  a  downward  trend. 
This  means  that  desirable  grass  and  forb  species  are  becoming 
smaller  and  less  vigorous  with  little  or  no  reproductive  success, 
while  unpalatable  shrubs  show  evidence  of  reproductive  success  and 
good  vigor.  A  downward  trend  also  means  that  plant  residues  may 
not  be  collecting  in  place  to  prevent  water  erosion  on  sloping 
land  or  wind  erosion  on  level  land. 

Nearly  76  percent  of  the  public  land  is  in  the  static  category. 
This  means  it  is  neither  improving  nor  deteriorating.  This  situa- 
tion occurs  on  all  condition  classes.  For  example,  a  weed  patch 
(highly  disturbed  condition)  may  be  very  stable  if  heavily  grazed 
every  year  and  burned  over  periodically.  Or,  an  area  may  be  in 
good  condition  and  maintained  by  moderate  grazing  each  year  at  a 
time  when  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  dormant.  Rock  outcrops 
and  recent  lava  flows,  as  well  as  other  areas  unsuited  for  livestock 
grazing  such  as  stony  areas  and  steep  slopes,  are  in  a  static 
trend. 

Since  no  area  is  completely  devoid  of  vegetation,  all  public 
land  acres  within  allotments  were  placed  in  one  of  the  trend 
categories. 
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iari  i  2-13 


AU0TNENT    NAAS 


NORTH   GOODING 


NORTH   SHOSHONE 


NOBIH    SLOP! 


POISON  lMEk 
RATTLESNAKE 


R1CHF ItLD  CATTLE 


SCnuul  E«  Crtt  i  « 


SPUING  'REEK 
SPRINGOAL' 


STHUTHl h . 
SWINGING  BPIDGt 


tm!  PAsnvr 


TIMMfRMAN   UEST 
TRACK 

"101" 


VEGETATION 

CONDITIO* 


Seeding 
Br  Cont 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 

Total 
stroma. 
Br  Cont 
High  Dist 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 

Total 

Poor 

fair 
Good 

Total 
Seeding 
Poor 
fair 

Ton; 
Seeding 
High  Out 
Poor 

Total 

Poor 

Seeding 

High  Dist 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Total 
Br   Cont 
Poor 
Fair 

Total 
Fair 
Good 

Total 
Poor 

Fair 

Total 

Fair 
Seed  in  i 

Fur 

Total 
Poor 
Poor 
Good 

Iota' 
High  Dist 
Poor 

Total 
Seeding 

Poor 

Total 
Poor 
Puor 
Tair 

Total 
Br  Com . 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 

Total 
Br  Font 
Fair 

Total 
High  Dist 
Poor 

Total 
Seeding 
High  Dist 
Poor 

Total 


TimMlNG  |  L0"« 
1  BIG  SAG!  I  SACF 
I    ARIRW       |  ARARB 


1.920 
.856 


6.19] 
7.035 
1.246 

127 

A. 601 


1. 151 

j.g?; 
5.128 

6.H?; 

4.00G 
1.132 
380 
12.337 
4,658 

S.2S6 


1.752 


II 

158 
918 

J. 112 

i. 
3.435 

2.189 
3.791 
S.4H0 

1  ..'80 
959 

4.256 
1 

1.138 
836 

1.974 
171 
37 
208 

360 
2.645 
3.005 


594 

8.155 
2 .  905 
11.654 

780 

2.444 

3.726 

255 

7.205 


4.108 

I  .611 
6.446 


nCuiTATNTATiiAiT    "THttCC-Til 

BIG  SAC!    |    SAGE         '  5AGEBRUSI 
ARTRV        |     ABU) |       ARTB4 

2.720 
2.379 
6.572 
4.340 
16.011 


14, 


11.358 

8.759 

I  015 

36.115 

32 

233 

396 

661 

1  .903 
1.766 
3.669 


320 
2.55S- 

2.875 


II 
4.69 


TOTf.L   OF   VEGE- 
TATION   CONDITION 
FOR  EACH  VEGETA- 
TION ZONE 


Seeding 
Br     Cont 
High  Dist 
Poor 
Fair 
Good 


8.587 
38.279 
95.322 
23.672 

4,763 


1.572 

100 

39.840 

51.191 

9.696 


800 

2.)°)/ 


TAIION   CONDITION  81 

AU0TMIN1 

Onl,) 

1  AVA 

'  tTf  F/NT 

FLO" 

PRODUCT IVI 

IAVA   FIOU' 

TOTAI 

COWL  El     I    RIPARIAN 

,  SEEOINGS 

BABRtn 

ACRE' 

2.420 

2.42TJ 
2.720 

489 

I2.3H2 

17 

16.620 

III 

7.261 

S44 

2,4211 

41  .40', 

6.617 

6.6)7 
IF,, 561 

294 
294 


465 


43,235  10.231  -1,186 

50.393         18.36"  7.311 

20.202  344  1.1 16 


5.24J 
,761 


1.17' 

!  ,4' 
.'  ' 
.       i 

4.65. 


58 

".F. 

1.894 

563 


19 

■ 

1 

1     ' 

1 

1 

... 

M6 

14 

450 

1 

in 

TOTAL   ACRES    IN  EACH   IQHl 


170.623       02.399        133.3*7 


1/  Highly  Disturbed       This  classification  depicts  an 

Tt   represents   eitreme  departure   from   the   natural 
V  Brush  Control :   has  been  abrievated  Br     Cont. 
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VEGETATION    CONDITION 
LEGEND 

SUITABLE  UNSUITABLE 

^H  ■■  GOOD 

I  I 

I       I  W7i  poor 

WkB\  highly  disturbed 

|t~|  seeded:  is**  of  seeoed  species 

|  SPY  |  SPRAY  fi 

(^H  LARGER  lakes,  reservoirs 


MAP  2-7 

OBSERVED    APPARENT    TREND 

UNDER    PRESENT 

MANGEMENT   AND    STOCKING    RATES 

LEGEND 

I  I     STATIC  TREND 

irrrm  upward  trend 

I      _)     DOWNWARD  1 

LARGE  WATER  EDDIES 


Endangered  and  Threatened  Plants 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  directs  that  certain 
species  of  plants  and  their  habitats  be  protected.  Two  categories 
were  established  by  the  Act:  endangered  and  threatened  (ET). 
Endangered  refers  to  a  species  considered  likely  to  become  extinct 
in  its  total  Idaho  range  during  the  next  ten  years  if  present 
trends  continue.  Threatened  refers  to  a  species  whose  population 
is  likely  to  become  endangered  in  the  next  ten  years  if  present 
trends  continue  (Eidemiller  1976).  A  list  of  "proposed"  ET  flora 
was  developed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  June  16,  1976. 

According  to  Eidemiller  (1976)  there  were  five  species  found 
in  the  ES  Area  which  were  on  the  proposed  Smithsonian  ET  flora 
list  for  Idaho.  Three  of  these  were  listed  as  endangered  and  two 
as  threatened.  Since  Eidemiller's  report  was  published,  Henderson, 
D.  M.,  F.  D.  Johnson,  P.  Packard,  and  R.  Steele  (1977)  have  recommended 
that  Elmore  milkvetch  (Astragalus  purshii  ophiogenes),  endangered, 
and  thyme  eriogonum  (Eriogonum  thymoides) ,  threatened,  be  removed 
from  the  proposed  Federal  list.  To  date  the  final  Federal  list 
has  not  been  published,  but  when  it  is  these  two  species  are  not 
expected  to  be  included. 

Three  species,  then,  remain  of  primary  concern.  These  are: 
Cusick  primrose  (Primula  cusickiana),  endangered;  Fairfield  milkvetch 
(Astragalus  atratus  var.  inseptus),  endangered;  and  fuzzy  sage 
(Artemis ilTpapposa),  threatened.  Henderson,  et  al .  (1977)  recommend 
the  Cusick  primrose  be  retained  as  endangered,  that  the  fuzzy  sage 
remain  threatened,  and  that  the  Fairfield  milkvetch  be  reduced 
from  endangered  to  threatened.  This  would  be  expected  to  occur 
when  the  final  list  is  published. 

Eidemiller,  in  her  field  inventory,  found  fuzzy  sage  in  areas 
lying  in  the  northern  one-third  of  the  ES  Area  west  of  Magic 
Reservoir.  It  was  most  often  found  in  low  swales  where  moisture 
accumulates  and  was  associated  with  other  low  sagebrush  species, 
particularly  alkali  sage  (Artemesia  longiloba).  Substantial 
populations  were  found  in  the  Macon  Flat,  Hash  Springs,  City  of 
Rocks,  and  Thorn  Creek  areas. 

Fairfield  milkvetch  was  found  by  Eidemiller  in  several  loca- 
tions. Plants  were  numerous  in  those  areas  where  they  were  found. 
Primary  concentrations  were  located  south  of  Picabo  Hills,  south 
of  Magic  Reservoir,  in  the  City  of  Rocks,  and  near  Thorn  Creek. 
Smaller  concentrations  were  found  around  Mormon  Reservoir,  adjacent 
to  Clover  Creek,  and  north  of  King  Hill. 

Eidemiller  found  only  two  specimens  of  Cusick  primrose;  one 
just  west  of  Hill  City  (known  site),  the  second  in  a  seepage  area 
on  the  north  side  of  Picabo  Hills.  Other  botanists  have  reported 
sightings  west  of  Bliss  and  in  the  Macon  Flat  area. 

Eidemiller  reported  that  several  other  endangered,  threatened, 
or  uncommon  species  could  possibly  exist  in  the  ES  Area,  but  no 
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field  observations  were  made  of  these.  Eidemiller's  report  is 
available  for  review  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 


Noxious  Plants 

Noxious  weeds  occur  widely  in  the  ES  Area.  They  are  espe- 
cially heavy  on  overgrazed  ranges  devoid  of  natural  vegetation, 
along  roadsides,  in  borrow  pits,  and  along  livestock  trails. 
Locally,  heavy  infestations  occur  along  irrigation  canal  banks. 
The  most  important  noxious  plants  are  listed  and  discussed  briefly 
in  Table  2-16. 


TABLE  2-16 

PRINCIPAL  NOXIOUS  PLANTS 

FOUND  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN 

THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


Plant 
Species 


General  Occurrence  in  ES  Area 


Burr  Buttercup 


Diffuse  knapweed 


Found  throughout  the  ES  Area  on  spots  in 
highly  disturbed  condition.  Most  prominent 
on  areas  with  a  history  of  severe  livestock 
overstocking  and  recurring  fire. 

Widely  occurring,  especially  heavy  infesta- 
tions along  roadways  in  the  Macon  Flat 
Allotment. 


Medusahead  wildrye 


Found  mainly  on  heavy  clay  soils  in  the  King 
Hill  area.  New  pockets  of  occurrence  are 
being  discovered  indicating  the  species  is 
slowly  moving  eastward. 


Poisonous  Plants 

Poisonous  plants  have  not  been  a  serious  problem  in  the  ES 
Area,  but  occasional  livestock  losses  have  been  reported.  The 
plants  are  generally  widely  scattered  and  are  not  highly  palata- 
ble. Most  death  losses  have  occurred  either  in  severely  over- 
grazed areas  or  in  the  spring  when  insufficient  palatable  non- 
poisonous  forage  is  available.  The  principal  poisonous  species 
are  listed  and  briefly  described  in  Table  2-17. 
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TABLE  2-17 

POISONOUS  PLANTS  FOUND 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


Plant 
Species 


Death  camas 


General  Occurrence  in  ES  Area 


Moist  riparian  zones, 
occasionally  on  dry  areas 


Effects 
on 
Livestock 


Eating  in  early  spring 
by  cattle  or  sheep  causes 
nausea,  convulsions,  coma 


Greasewood 


Halogeton 


Saline-alkaline  bottoms,  not 
common 


Along  sheep  trails,  near 
springs  and  streams,  where 
soil  disturbance  has  occurred. 
Found  mainly  north  of  Bliss, 
Idaho  in  White  Arrow  Pond  and 
Halogeton  Spring  area. 


Eating  in  fall  by  sheep 
when  other  forage  is  dry 
causes  dullness,  progres- 
sive weakening,  coma 

Seldom  eaten  in  poisonous 
quantity  when  other  forage 
is  available.  Causes  dull- 
ness, progressive  weakening, 
coma,  violent  struggle  for 
air  in  both  cattle  and  sheep. 


Horsebrush 


Larkspur 


Scattered  throughout,  mainly 
concentrated  north  of  Sho- 
shone, Idaho 


Scattered  throughout,  pri- 
marily at  higher  elevations. 
Note:  This  plant  probably 
causes  more  livestock  poi- 
soning than  all  others  com- 
bined. 


Eating  in  early  spring  by 
sheep  causes  depression, 
swelling  of  head,  neck, 
ears,  peeling  of  skin. 

Eating  in  late  spring  or  early 
summer  by  cattle  causes  ner- 
vousness, nausea,  bloating, 
respiratory  paralysis. 


Lupine 


Water  Hemlock 


Widely  occurring 


Primarily  along  irrigation 
canals  between  Gooding,  Idaho 
and  Bliss,  Idaho;  North  Good- 
ing Al lotment 


Eating  of  pods  and  seeds  in 
fall  by  sheep  causes  depres- 
sion, loss  of  muscle  control, 
convulsions,  coma. 

Eating  by  cattle  or  sheep  at 
any  time  causes  rapid  breathing, 
convulsions,  coma,  death. 
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TERRESTRIAL  WILDLIFE 


The  ES  Area  is  endowed  with  a  broad  array  of  vegetation  and 
topographic  features,  leading  to  a  great  diversity  of  wildlife 
species.  These  species  include  46  mammals,  148  birds,  15  reptiles, 
and  7  amphibians,  which  inhabit  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.  All  216 
species  are  listed  by  common  and  scientific  names  in  Appendix  4. 
Only  those  species  identified  as  important  in  the  applicable  Unit 
Resources  Analysis  (URA)  will  receive  individual  discussion.   (The 
URA  is  the  component  in  the  BLM's  Planning  System  where  inventories 
are  analyzed.)  The  remaining  species  will  either  be  discussed 
collectively,  or  grouped  according  to  their  habitat  requirements 
(e.g.,  ground  nesters,  herbivorous  small  mammals,  etc.)  and  dis- 
cussed accordingly. 

Appendix  4  lists  each  species,  its  relative  abundance,  the 
existing  broad  vegetation  zones  in  which  it  is  most  likely  to 
occur,  its  classification  as  determined  by  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  (IDF&G),  and  the  season  in  which  it  occurs  within 
the  zones.  The  vegetation  zones  correspond  to  those  described 
above  in  this  chapter. 


Big  Game 

Mule  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  are  the  most  important  big  game 
animals  inhabiting  the  ES  Area.  Table  2-18  shows  the  estimated 
big  game  numbers  and  forage  demand  for  those  allotments  inhabited 
by  big  game. 

Mule  Deer 

Map  2-8  identifies  the  areas  inhabited  by  wintering  mule 
deer.  The  ES  Area  provides  both  yearlong  and  winter  habitat. 
The  resident  or  yearlong  inhabitant  populations  are  low,  but 
their  trend  appears  upward.  The  winter  areas  are  utilized  by  the 
resident  deer  as  well  as  by  migrants  moving  into  the  ES  Area  from 
the  north. 

Winter  migrants  normally  enter  the  ES  Area  in  November  and 
depart  in  April.  The  population  estimates  in  Table  2-18  are  based 
on  the  highest  winter  trend  counts  recorded  between  1972  and  1976. 
The  counts  were  conducted  by  the  IDF&G  and  they  concur  with  the 
estimates  as  presented. 

Four  crucial  winter  ranges  comprise  the  areas  of  primary  con- 
cern. These  concentration  areas  and  their  public  land  acreage  are 
(west  to  east):  King  Hill  (26,480  acres),  Rattlesnake  (12,560), 
Black  Buttes  (11,560),  and  Picabo  (11,600).  Map  2-8  shows  the  lo- 
cation of  these  areas  relative  to  the  proposed  allotments.  Federal 
and  State  lands  make  up  practically  100  percent  of  the  crucial 
areas  except  on  the  Picabo  range  where  private  land  comprises 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  crucial  area. 
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The  winter  ranges  generally  are  south-facing.  The  resulting 
combination  of  sun  and  wind  maintains  a  snow-free  environment 
during  portions  of  the  winter  months.  The  ranges  are  confined  to 
Wyoming  big  sagebrush  and  low  sagebrush  types.  Table  2-19  presents 
the  number  of  acres  of  major  mule  deer  habitat  by  allotment  and 
its  condition.  Criteria  for  determining  big  game  habitat  condition 
are  presented  in  Appendix  4. 


TABLE  2-19 

MAJOR  DEER  USE  AREAS 
CONDITION,  ACREAGE,  AND  PERCENT  OF  PROPOSED  ALLOTMENTS 


C 

rucial 

Winter 

Tota 

Habitat 

Winter 

And 

Spring 

Dee 

Condi  tion 

Ranges 

Use 

Areas  3/ 

Use  A 

-ea 

(Percent  of 

Total)  4/ 

Allotment  ]_/ 

Acres 

I  Percent^ 

Acres 

2/ 
Percent— 

Acres 

i 

Percent- 

Poor 

1     1 
Fair 

Good 

Black  Canyon 

9,520 

17 

9,520 

17 

60 

40 

0 

Clover  Creek 

5,320 

12 

5,320 

12 

90 

10 

0 

Davis  Mountain 

5,920 

12 

5,920 

12 

60 

40 

0 

Dempsey 

7,120 

33 

6,240 

29     13,360 

61 

90 

10 

0 

Gwin  Ranch 

722 

100 

722 

100 

0 

0 

100 

Indian 

8,800 

24 

8,800 

24 

90 

10 

0 

King  Hill 

1 9 ,  360 

69 

19,360 

69 

90 

10 

0 

Magic 

1,560 

23 

1,560 

23 

50 

40 

10 

North  Gooding 

1 

2,520 

28     12,520 

28 

60 

40 

0 

North  Shoshone 

18,920 

19 

9,200 

9     28,120 

28 

90 

10 

0 

Picabo  5/ 

11,600 

77 

2,640 

17     14,240 

94 

90 

10 

0 

Rattlesnake 

5,200 

25 

5,520 

26     10,720 

51 

90 

10 

0 

Spud  Patch 

1,520 

26 

1,520 

26 

0 

0 

100 

Timmerman  West 

5,840 

13 

5,840 

13 

90 

10 

0 

Totals 

62,200 

5,322 

137,522 

i 

]_/  Only  the  proposed  allotments  which  support  deer  use  are  listed. 
2/  Percentages  are  based  on  total  public  land  acreage  in  allotments. 
3/  Winter  and  spring  use  areas  listed  are  in  addition  to  the  crucial  winter  ranges. 
4/  The  classes  of  habitat  condition  are  explained  in  Appendix  4. 

5/  Figures  shown  for  Picabo  include  3,730  acres  in  the  Deerhorn,  Leduck  Canyon,  and 
Winter  Deer  unallotted  areas. 


Although  no  dietary 
Area,  utilization  transec 
low  sagebrush,  bitterbrus 
among  the  principal  foods 
grasses  and  forbs  make  up 

These  observations  g 
(1970)  and  Trout,  L.  E.  a 
ducted  on  ranges  in  Idaho 
the  ES  Area.  They  found 
approximately  85  percent 
grasses. 


studies  have  been  conducted  in  the  ES 
ts  indicate  that  Wyoming  big  sagebrush, 
h,  rabbitbrush,  and  shrubby  buckwheat  are 

eaten  during  the  winter.  Perennial 

a  lesser  portion  of  the  diet, 
enerally  correspond  to  studies  by  Thiessen 
nd  J.  L.  Thiessen  (1973),  which  were  con- 

with  vegetation  similar  to  that  found  in 
that  winter  deer  diets  are  comprised  of 
shrubs,  10  percent  forbs,  and  5  percent 
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WILDLIFE    HABITAT- PRESENT  SITUATION 
DEER 
LEGEND 

[ 1     WINTER  RANGE   BOUNDARY 

Qgggj     CRUCIAL  WINTER  RANGE    BOUNDARY 
V^      MIGRATION  ROUTE 


During  late  winter  and  early  spring  the  deer  heavily  utilize 
the  emerging  grasses  and  forbs.  These  plants  provide  a  high  level 
of  protein  (Schneegar  &  Bumstead  1977)  for  animals  which  are  in 
the  late  stages  of  gestation.  From  observations,  it  appears  that 
the  deer  in  the  ES  Area  respond  similarly  to  those  studied  by 
Trout,  L.  E.  and  J.  L.  Thiessen  (1973);  Thiessen  (1970);  Nicholson 
(1973);  and  Kufeld,  R.  C,  0.  C.  Wallmo,  and  C.  Feddema  (1973). 
Their  studies  indicated  that  spring  diets  consist  of  35-45  percent 
grasses,  15-50  percent  browse,  and  10-15  percent  forbs. 

The  condition  of  the  deer  habitat  presented  on  Table  2-19 
shows  that  the  majority  of  the  deer  winter  ranges  are  in  poor  to 
fair  condition.  Perennial  forbs,  grasses,  and  desirable  shrubs 
(bitterbrush,  chokecherry,  buckwheat,  and  service  berry)  are 
generally  lacking.  When  present,  desirable  shrubs  such  as  bitter- 
brush  are  usually  severely  hedged.  Sagebrush  is  the  most  abundant 
shrub  available  to  the  deer,  but  in  the  high  deer  concentration 
areas  even  it  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  utilization. 

On  the  four  crucial  winter  range  areas  deer  and  livestock 
presently  compete  for  forage.  The  degree  of  competition  varies 
depending  on  the  type  of  livestock  and  the  condition  of  the  range. 
There  are  three  primary  situations  in  which  conflicts  arise  between 
deer  and  livestock  for  needed  forage.  These  are:      (1)  when  both 
compete  for  early  spring  green-up  of  grasses  and  forbs,  (2)  when 
both  compete  on  winter  ranges  for  desirable  browse,  and  (3)  when 
livestock  utilize  the  available  forage  on  the  winter  ranges  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  deer. 

Elk 

In  the  winter  of  1965  the  IDF&G  released  36  elk  in  the  ES 
Area  with  the  expectation  that  they  would  move  north  out  of  the 
area  the  following  spring.  However,  the  majority  of  the  animals 
remained  and  have  since  established  a  herd  of  80  to  100  head. 
(Refer  to  Table  2-18  for  elk  numbers  and  forage  demand.) 

Map  2-9  depicts  the  location  of  elk  habitat  in  the  ES  Area.  A 
radio  telemetry  study  conducted  by  the  IDF&G  has  identified  the 
seasonal  use  areas  of  the  elk.  The  detailed  results  of  the  study  are 
available  in  the  Shoshone  District  Office.  The  acres  of  major  elk 
use  areas  by  allotment  and  the  habitat  condition  are  presented  in 
Table  2-20.  Elk  use  occurs  predominantly  within  the  Mountain  Big 
Sagebrush  Zone  (see  "Vegetation  Zones"  in  this  chapter). 

No  food  habit  studies  have  been  conducted  within  the  ES  Area. 
However,  a  compilation  of  food  habit  studies  from  throughout  the 
West  (Kufeld  1973)  indicates  a  general  summer  diet  consisting  of 
55-60  percent  grasses,  30-35  percent  forbs  and  10-15  percent  shrubs. 
Winter  diets  are  comprised  of  25-30  percent  grasses,  30-35  percent 
forbs,  and  40-45  percent  shrubs. 

The  habitat  condition  of  the  elk  use  areas  varies  depending  upon 
the  season  of  use.  Fifty  percent  of  the  summer  use  areas  are  in  fair 
to  good  condition,  whereas  only  fourteen  percent  of  the  winter  use 
areas  are  in  fair  to  good  condition. 
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TABLE  2-20 


MAJOR  ELK  USE  AREA 
CONDITION.  ACREAGE.  AND  PERCENT  OF  PROPOSED  ALLOTMENTS 


Elk  Winter 
Range 


Elk  Summer 
Range 


Elk  Calving 
Range  3/ 


Habitat 

Condition  4/ 
(Percent) 


Allotment  1/ 


Acres  Percent 


II 


Acres 


Percent 


2/ 


Acres  Percent 


2/ 


Total  Elk 
BdUflfi 


Acres  Percent 


2/ 


Poor  I  Fair  l  Good 


Black  Canyon 

11,200 

20 

Davis  Mountain 

12.800 

26 

Gw1n  Ranch 

541 

75 

Hash  Spring 

8,883 

100 

K1nz1e  Butte 

1,120 

12 

Macon  Flat 

15,720 

35 

North  Gooding 

4,160 

9 

5,920 

13 

North  Shoshone 

18,040 

18 

17.760 

18 

Rattlesnake 

4.040 

19 

Schooler  Creek 

160 

52 

1,000 


8.883    100 


1.520 


160 


13 


53 


11,200 

20 

0 

40 

60 

12.800 

26 

40 

40 

20 

541 

75 

0 

0 

100 

8,883 

100 

20 

50 

30 

1,120 

12 

100 

0 

0 

15.720 

35 

95 

5 

0 

10,080 

23 

40 

50 

10 

35,800 

36 

90 

10 

0 

4,040 

19 

90 

10 

0 

160 

52 

20 

50 

30 

Totals 


27,901 


72,443 


11,563 


100.344 


1/  Only  the  proposed  allotments  which  support  elk  use  are  listed 

Y 

4/  The  classes  of  habitat  condition  are  explained  1n  Appendix  4 


2/  Percentages  under  use  areas  are  based  on  total  public  land  acreage  1n  allotments 

3/  Areas  tabulated  as  elk  calving  ranges  also  serve  as  summer  ranges,  so  are  Included  under  both  headings 

tl 


Scattered  patches  of  chokecherry  and  aspen  provide  areas  for 
elk  calving.  Additionally,  these  patches,  in  conjunction  with 
deep  draws,  rolling  hills,  and  abundant  sagebrush,  provide  adequate 
escape  and  resting  cover. 

Competition  for  forage  between  elk  and  livestock  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  present  problem.  The  lack  of  competition  results 
primarily  from  one  of  two  factors:   (1)  the  elk  have  selected 
areas  which  are  in  good  condition,  thus  affording  sufficient 
forage  for  both  elk  and  livestock,  or  (2)  the  elk  have  selected 
areas  presently  not  grazed  by  livestock. 

Antelope 

Two  antelope  herds  inhabit  the  ES  Area.  A  small  population 
resides  year-long  in  the  south-central  portion  of  the  area. 
Another  small  herd  inhabits  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ES  Area 
from  March  through  October  and  spends  the  remaining  months  outside 
the  ES  Area.  Map  2-9  shows  the  location  of  the  major  antelope  use 
areas. 

Each  herd  is  estimated  to  contain  approximately  30  head 
(refer  to  Table  2-18).  Ten  years  ago  neither  herd  was  larger  than 
several  animals  each. 

No  dietary  information  is  available  concerning  these  animals. 
Studies  in  areas  with  similar  habitat  show  antelope  eating  60-90 
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percent  shrubs  (Berrat  1974;  Severson,  L,  M,  May,  and  W.  Hepworth 
1968;  Taylor  1975).  Big  sagebrush  and  succulent  forbs  are  important 
forage  components.  Grass  is  preferred  during  the  early  spring  but 
eaten  sparingly  thereafter. 

The  antelope  habitat  conditions  can  generally  be  described  as 
poor.  The  populations  are  small  and  the  animals  range  over  such  a 
wide  area  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  quantify  the  specific 
condition.  Table  2-21  identifies  the  acres  of  major  use  areas  by 
allotment  and  the  present  condition. 


TABLE  2-21 

MAJOR  ANTELOPE  UC.E  AREAS 
CONDITION,  ACREAGE,  AND  PERCENT  OF  PROPOSED  ALLOTMENTS 


Allotment  ]_/ 

Antelope 

Summer 

Range 

Antelope 

Yearlong 

Range 

Total 

Antelope 

Range 

Habitat 
Condition 
(Percent)  3/ 

Acres 

Percent-' 

Acres 

Percent-* 

Acres 

Percent-^ 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Black  Canyon 

Magic 

North  Gooding 

North  Shoshone 

Picabo 

Rattlesnake 

Richfield  Ctl . 

Tikura 

Timmerman  East 

Timmerman  West 

Track 


3,680 


1,600 

22,975 
1,360 

30,426 
4,698 
2,024 


54 


11 

100 
35 

100 
31 

100 


2,160 

10,600 
29,400 

10,920 


24 
29 

52 


2,160 

3,680 

10,600 

29,400 

1,600 

10,920 

22,975 

1,360 

30,426 

4,698 

2,024 


4 

54 
24 
29 
11 
52 

100 
35 

100 
31 

100 


100 
60 
90 
95 
95 
95 
60 

100 

60 

60 

0 


0 

40 

10 

5 

5 

5 

40 

0 

40 

40 

100 


Totals 


66,763 


53,080 


119,843 


]_/  Only  the  proposed  allotments  which  support  antelope  use  are  listed 
2/  Percentages  are  based  on  total  public  land  acreage  in  allotments 
3/  The  classes  of  habitat  condition  are  explained  in  Appendix  4. 


The  predominant  vegetation  on  the  major  use  areas  includes 
Wyoming  sagebrush,  three-tip  sagebrush,  crested  wheatgrass,  cheat- 
grass,  and  annual  forbs  such  as  goatsbeard  and  Chinese  lettuce. 
Competition  between  livestock  and  antelope  appears  to  exist,  but 
to  date  the  degree  of  competition  has  not  been  quantified.  Sheep 
and  antelope  have  similar  dietary  preferences,  specifically  during 
the  spring  and  winter  months.  Cattle  are  not  generally  known  to 
compete  with  antelope  for  forage  except  during  the  early  spring. 
However,  competition  between  all  herbivorous  animals  will  occur 
when  ranges  are  In  poor  condition  and  forage  is  limited. 

Spatial  competition  exists  when  banded  sheep  are  driven 
through  fawning  habitat  and  fawn  cover  areas.  Cattle  normally  are 
not  herded,  thus  their  presence  alone  would  not  normally  impact 
the  antelope  habitat. 
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Small  Mammals 

There  are  41  small  mammal  species  which  inhabit  the  ES  Area 

(see  Appendix  4).  The  majority  (85  percent)  are  dependent  on 

vegetation,  either  directly  (e.g.,  as  a  food  source),  or  indirectly 
(e.g. ,  for  cover). 


Birds 

There  are  a  total  of  148  bird  species  which  inhabit  the  ES 
Area  during  some  period  of  the  year.  Appendix  4  identifies  the 
species,  their  relative  abundance,  season  of  occurrence,  and 
vegetation  zones  inhabited.  Unlike  the  mammals,  many  of  the  birds 
are  not  year-long  residents  of  the  ES  Area.  Consequently,  many  of 
the  effects  of  livestock  grazing  do  not  significantly  affect  the 
spring-fall  migrants  or  the  extremely  mobile  summer  residents. 

Following  is  the  discussion  of  those  species  which  have  been 
identified  in  the  applicable  URAs  as  being  most  important. 

Sage  Grouse 

Sage  grouse  are  the  most  important  and  wide-spread  upland 
game  birds  in  the  ES  Area.  There  are  82  known  strutting  ground 
locations  which  are  identified  on  Map  2-10.  Sage  grouse  are 
extremely  specific  in  their  habitat  requirements.  These  birds  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  soft  forage  material,  sagebrush  being  the 
most  important  plant  species.  Sagebrush  comprises  essentially  100 
percent  of  their  winter  diet  and  is  also  \/ery   important  throughout 
the  spring  and  fall  months  (Sage  Grouse  Committee  1974).  Insects 
and  forbs  such  as  Chinese  lettuce,  dandelions,  desert  dandelions, 
and  goatsbeard  comprise  the  major  items  in  the  summer  diet. 

The  strutting  grounds  or  leks  are  generally  open  areas  that 
are  surrounded  by  dense  stands  of  sagebrush.  A  nest  search  study 
in  the  ES  Area  indicated  that  approximately  90  percent  of  the  hens 
nest  within  2  miles  of  the  strutting  ground  (Personal  Communication 
IDF&G  1975).  This  study  also  noted  that  hens  tend  to  select  the 
larger  sagebrush  for  nesting. 

Sage  grouse  within  the  ES  Area  exhibit  a  slight  tendency  to 
migrate  north  or  up-slope  during  the  summer  months  and  south  or 
down-slope  in  the  winter.  The  winter  use  areas  are  comprised  of 
dense  sagebrush  stands  (Artemesia  arbuscula,  A.  tridentata 
tridentata,  and  A.  tridentata  wyomingensis),  normally  exceeding  a 
20  percent  canopy  coverage.  Winter  use  areas  are  presented  on 
Map  2-10. 

Chukar  Partridge,  Hungarian  Partridge,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Doves 

Chukars  were  introduced  into  the  area  in  the  late  1940s  and 
peak  populations  occurred  in  the  mid  to  late  1950s  (Personal 
Communication  IDF&G  1972).  Since  that  time  the  populations  have 
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decreased  but  now  appear  to  be  static.  The  birds  are  scattered 
throughout  the  ES  Area,  along  the  rocky  canyons  and  talus  slopes. 
The  birds  normally  are  associated  with  stands  of  native  grasses 
interspersed  with  cheatgrass. 

Hungarian  partridge  are  scattered  throughout  the  ES  Area,  and 
can  be  found  in  practically  all  vegetation  zones. 

Pheasants,  quail,  and  doves  are  also  present  in  the  ES  Area. 
Doves  are  migratory,  but  utilize  several  vegetation  zones  through- 
out the  late  spring  and  summer  months  for  nesting.  They  normally 
depart  about  the  time  of  first  frost. 

Pheasants  are  predominantly  associated  with  agricultural 
land,  although  the  sagebrush  tracts  adjacent  to  these  lands  provide 
important  escape  and  winter  cover. 

Quail  populations  and  use  areas  are  extremely  limited  in  the 
ES  Area  because  of  the  generally  harsh  winter  conditions.  Their 
occurrence  in  the  ES  Area  is  restricted  to  the  extreme  western 
edge,  lying  adjacent  to  King  Hill  Creek  and  the  Snake  River,  where 
moderate  winter  conditions  predominate. 

Waterfowl 

The  Shoshone  ES  Area  lies  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  Pacific 
Flyway.  A  large  number  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans  migrate  through 
the  area  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Snake  River,  a  major  travel 
route  for  migrating  waterfowl.  Canada  geese,  mallards  and  teal 
are  common.  Most  reservoirs  and  open  waterways  support  nesting 
populations  of  ducks  and  some  geese.  The  larger  reservoirs, 
Mormon  and  Magic,  are  important  geese  production  areas  and  con- 
tribute significantly  to  habitat  for  fall  geese  populations. 
Duck  nesting  habitat  is  limited  due  to  low  density  of  vegetation 
around  most  waterways,  although  there  is  some  nesting  and  brood 
rearing  taking  place.  Sagebrush  generally  provides  adequate 
overstory  cover,  but  excessive  use  of  grasses  and  forbs  by  live- 
stock has  eliminated  understory  cover  in  many  areas. 

Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife 

Bald  eagles,  the  only  endangered  wildlife  occurring  in  the  ES 
Area,  are  found  occasionally  along  the  Snake  River  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  ES  Area  during  the  winter.  They  migrate  from 
the  area  in  the  summer.  No  nesting  occurs  in  the  ES  Area. 

There  are  no  threatened  wildlife  species  occurring  in  the  ES 
Area.  Sensitive  species  on  the  IDF&G/BLM  Sensitive  Species  List 
which  are  known  to  occur  in  the  ES  Area  are:  river  otter,  Canada 
lynx,  bobcat,  ferruginous  hawk,  osprey,  pigeon  hawk,  mountain 
quail,  long-billed  curlew,  and  western  burrowing  owl.  With  the 
exception  of  the  western  burrowing  owl,  all  are  rare  or  uncommon. 
The  western  burrowing  owl  is  common  in  the  southern  half  of  the  ES 
Area.  Its  habitat  usually  consists  of  flat,  open  terrain  that  has 
been  disturbed.  The  presence  of  annual  vegetation  and  absence  of 
shrubs  is  typical  habitat.  Burrows  of  badgers  and  yellow-bellied 
marmots  are  favorite  sites  for  residence. 
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FISHERIES 


Information  for  major  streams  and  water  bodies  in  the  Shoshone 
ES  Area  is  presented  1n  this  section.  Descriptive  information  1s 
summarized  from  a  report  by  Rabe,  et  al .  (1976),  based  on  data 
collected  in  July  and  August  1976  on  the  more  important  streams 
and  reservoirs  within  the  ES  Area.  The  investigation  was  funded 
by  a  contract  from  BLM,  and  the  full  report  is  available  at  the 
Shoshone  District  Office.  Prior  to  initiation  of  their  field 
work,  guidance  was  provided  by  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
fisheries  biologists  about  streams  which  should  be  included  in  the 
inventory. 


Streams 

In  Table  2-22  fisheries  data  for  the  streams  are  listed. 
Miles  of  stream  in  good,  fair,  and  poor  fish  habitat  categories 
are,  respectively,  41.2  (59  percent),  13.9  (20  percent),  and  14.9 
(21  percent).  For  areas  with  fair  and  poor  conditions  (41  percent 
of  the  linear  mileage)  most  of  the  habitat  impairment  is  attri- 
buted to  abuses  by  livestock  (Rabe,  et  al .  1976).  The  influence 
of  livestock  on  aquatic  habitat  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
good  habitat  exists  (Map  2-11)  in  zones  where  access  by  the  animals 
is  limited  or  prevented  by  natural  obstacles  such  as  rugged  terrain 
This  correlation  was  noted  by  Rabe,  et  al.  (1976).  They  state 
that  King  Hill  Creek  is  an  example  of  how  good  habitat  exists  only 
when  there  is  a  steep  canyon  that  limits  cattle  use.   In  areas 
where  natural  flows  are  limited,  such  as  East  Dempsey  Creek, 
livestock  damage  to  fish  habitat  is  compounded.  Where  stream 
flows  are  lessened  by  the  withdrawal  of  irrigation  water,  such  as 
at  Lower  King  Hill  Creek  and  that  portion  of  Clover  Creek  near 
White  Arrow  Corral,  fish  habitat  suffers  adverse  effects  in  addi- 
tion to  the  habitat  damage  attributed  to  livestock. 

Low  stream  flows  tend  to  limit  potential  game  fish  production 
in  the  ES  Area,  regardless  of  livestock  management  practices. 


Reservoirs 

A  summary  of  fishery  information  for  the  seven  major  reservoirs 
found  within  the  ES  Area  is  shown  in  Table  2-23.  The  fishery 
values  vary  from  poor  to  excellent,  depending  upon  each  reservoir's 
physical  properties.  Grazing  does  not  play  an  important  role  in 
the  aquatic  habitat  condition  of  the  reservoirs;  consequently, 
there  will  be  no  discussion  concerning  the  impacts  to  reservoir 
aquatic  habitat  by  livestock. 
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MAP  2-11 
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Source:  RABE  etal,  1976 


Special  Aquatic  Considerations 

In  Dry  Creek  (located  in  Black  Canyon  Allotment)  there  is  an 
isolated  population  of  trout  which  are  tentatively  identified  as 
rainbow  cutthroat  hybrids.  Dace  are  also  found  in  this  location. 
Rabe,  et  al .  (1976)  concluded  that  the  area  where  the  trout  were 
isolated  and  the  downstreams  warm  spring  zone  should  be  designated 
as  a  Research  Natural  Area  (RNA)  because  of  the  unique  habitat. 
During  the  summer  of  1977,  a  fence  was  constructed  to  prevent 
livestock  access  to  approximately  4  miles  of  the  creek. 

In  the  portion  of  Hog  Creek  located  in  the  Dempsey  Allotment, 
no  fish  were  found  by  Rabe,  et  al.  (1976),  although  the  presence 
of  unusually  large  populations  of  flatworms  (which  may  be  a  unique 
occurrence)  was  reported.  The  investigators  suggested  that  this 
fishless  portion  of  the  creek  would  be  excellent  for  the  study  of 
aquatic  invertebrates  and  recommended  it  for  RNA  designation. 
Further,  the  mid-section  of  Camas  Creek  (located  in  Macon  Flat 
Allotment)  was  suggested  for  RNA  status  because  of  the  abundance 
of  wildlife,  the  presence  of  beaver  ponds,  limited  human  intrusion, 
and  thick  streamside  vegetation. 

Rabe,  et  al .  (1976)  did  not  report  the  presence  of  any  endan- 
gered or  threatened  aquatic  species  in  the  ES  Area.  However,  one 
sensitive  species,  the  Wood  River  sculpin,  was  collected  in  water- 
sheds draining  into  the  area. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  defines  cultural  resources  as 
those  fragile  and  nonrenewable  remains  of  human  activity,  occupa- 
tion, or  endeavor,  reflected  in  districts,  sites,  structures,  - 
buildings,  objects,  artifacts,  ruins,  works  of  art,  architecture, 
and  natural  features  that  were  important  in  past  human  events. 
These  resources  consist  of  (1)  physical  remains;  (2)  areas  where 
significant  human  events  occurred,  even  though  evidence  of  the 
event  no  longer  remains;  and  (3)  the  environment  immediately 
surrounding  the  actual  resource.  Cultural  resources  include  both 
historic  and  prehistoric  remains  and  represent  a  part  of  the 
continuum  of  events  from  the  earliest  evidences  of  man's  presence 
to  the  present  day. 


Procedures 

Procedures  used  to  identify  and  evaluate  cultural  resources 
within  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  included:   (1)  a  literature  search  of 
historical,  archaeological,  and  enthnographic  sources;  (2)  consul- 
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tation  with  individuals  knowledgeable  of  the  cultural  resources  of 
the  area;  (3)  a  search  of  the  Idaho  State  Site  Survey  file;  (4)  a 
review  of  artifacts  located  in  storage  at  the  Idaho  Museum  of 
Natural  History;  (5)  a  search  of  the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society 
Site  file;  (6)  an  archaeological  reconnaissance  conducted  by  Idaho 
State  University  during  the  1974-75  field  seasons;  (7)  field 
inventories  conducted  by  BLM  cultural  resource  management  specia- 
lists during  routine  field  investigations;  and  (8)  consultation 
with  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Office  regarding  cultural 
resource  sites  currently  listed  on  or  determined  eligible  for 
listing  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  as  well  as 
those  sites  which  appear  to  meet  the  eligibility  criteria  but  for 
which  no  formal  determination  has  yet  been  accomplished. 

Data  obtained  from  the  1974-75  reconnaissance  provide  nearly 
all  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  information  about  the  cultural 
resources  in  the  ES  Area.  Site  types  include  open  sites,  micro- 
open  sites,  quarry  sites,  petroglyph/pictograph  (rock  art)  sites, 
cave/rockshelter  sites,  sites  with  rock  structures,  and  historic 
structures  and  roads. 

During  the  cultural  resource  inventory  two  sampling  strategies 
were  employed  to  generate  baseline  data  concerning  site  type  and 
location.  The  first  was  a  judgmental  strategy  and  the  second, 
employed  only  during  the  second  field  season,  was  a  systematic 
stratified  random  strategy  (Cinadr  1976).  A  generalized  model  of 
site  location  was  devised  that  has  aided  in  subsequent  site 
identification  in  the  ES  Area. 

All  cultural  resources  have  some  degree  of  significance  and 
must  be  considered  in  the  BLM  planning  and  management  systems. 
However,  not  all  cultural  resources  are  of  equal  value  or  signi- 
ficance.  In  general,  the  following  seven  criteria  were  employed 
to  evaluate  the  significance  of  the  cultural  resource  sites  in  the 
ES  Area:   (1)  quality  of  cultural  material,  (2)  quantity  of  cul- 
tural material,  (3)  uniqueness  of  location,  (4)  uniqueness  of  site 
itself,  (5)  depth  of  deposit,  (6)  degree  of  preservation,  and  (7) 
representativeness  vis-a-vis  other  known  sites. 

In  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  evaluations  were  based  upon  data 
gathered  during  the  various  field  surveys  of  the  land  surfaces  and 
features.  While  this  procedure  lacks  the  scientific  rigor  associated 
with  subsurface  testing  and  excavation,  it  is  considered  adequate 
to  determine  if  sites  merit  consideration  for  nomination  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  To  be  considered  eligible 
for  inclusion  on  the  National  Register,  a  site  must  be  associated 
with  events  that  have  made  a  contribution  to  the  broad  patterns  of 
history  and/or  aid  in  chronological,  technological,  or  settlement 
studies,  or  be  useful  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  events  and 
activities  which  took  place  at  it. 


Cultural  Resource  Sites 

There  are  300  known  cultural  resource  sites  within  the  ES 
Area.  Of  these,  a  total  of  41  aboriginal  sites,  38  of  which  are 
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on  public  lands,  appear  to  merit  inclusion  on  the  National  Register, 
but  formal  determinations  of  eligibility  have  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. Additionally,  several  historic  sites  are  thought  to  be 
eligible  for  nomination  to  the  National  Register,  but  additional 
information  and  search  is  needed  in  order  to  make  a  final  deter- 
mination (Dr.  Thomas  Green,  personal  communication  1977).  These 
are:   (1)  Town  of  Stanton,  Stage  Stop,  and  Post  Office;  (2)  Sanguins 
City;  (3)  Town  of  Camas;  (4)  King  Hill  Stage  Station;  (5)  Clover 
Creek  Stage  Station;  (6)  King  Hill  School;  (7)  Bank  of  Idaho  in 
Richfield;  and  (8)  Richfield  Hotel.  None  of  these  sites  are  on 
public  lands. 

Portions  of  the  Kelton  Stage  Road  and  Goodale's  Cutoff  from 
the  Oregon  Trail  are  also  considered  eligible  for  the  National 
Register  but  the  trails  need  to  be  inspected  to  determine  which 
sections  can  be  preserved.  Formal  determination  of  eligibility 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  Only  one  site  within  the  ES  Area 
is  listed  on  the  current  National  Register  and  that  is  the  His- 
toric District  of  Shoshone,  located  within  the  Town  of  Shoshone  on 
the  southernmost  boundary  of  the  ES  Area.  There  are  currently  no 
aboriginal  sites  in  the  ES  Area  listed  on  the  National  Register. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  are   probably  many  more  sites  and 
perhaps  other  districts  in  the  ES  Area  which  merit  consideration 
for  National  Register  nomination.  In  most  cases  these  are  not 
well  understood  at  this  time  but  may  later  play  a  significant  role 
in  providing  scientific  information  and  in  understanding  our 
national  heritage. 

Table  2-24  shows  the  factors  adversely  affecting  the  known 
cultural  resources  of  the  area.  Table  2-25  lists  known  cultural 
resources  which  may  be  eligible  for  inclusion  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places. 

The  vast  physical  size  of  the  ES  Area  absolutely  precluded  a 
complete  cultural  resource  inventory  prior  to  the  writing  of  this 
document.  Currently,  there  is  no  way  to  accurately  predict  how 
many  cultural  resource  sites  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the  ES 
Area  or  to  say  what  their  significance  will  be.  The  various 
inventories,  covering  5-6  percent  of  the  total  surface  area,  have 
resulted  in  the  recordation  of  some  300  sites,  so  that  an  approxi- 
mation, assuming  an  average  number  of  sites  were  located  per 
acreage  inventoried,  suggests  a  potential  total  of  6,000. 


Human  Occupation  and  Use  Summary 

The  known  site  types  and  their  locations  in  the  ES  Area  allow 
for  some  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  the  area's  human  use  and 
occupation. 

From  remains  recovered  at  Wilson  Butte  Cave  (Gruhn  1961)  near 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  ES  Area,  it  can  be  stated  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  that  man  has  been  present  in  the  region  since 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  Pleistocene  (approximately  14-15  thousand 
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TABIE  2-  24 
CONDITION  OF  CULTURAL  RESOURCES  BY  ALLOTMFNT 


^XISTIi'Jt  FACTORS  AFFECTING  KNOWN  CULTURAL  RESOURCES  IN  ES  AREA  1/ 


Proposed 
Allotment 


'  total 
Known  , 

No-  of  |  If"** 

Sites  ' 


stock  Accelerated  Pro-iect/ 
pi inq  I  Erosion   Activi ti 


Vandalism/ ~] 
Amateur     Geologic 
Disturbance  Lros ion 


Black  [luttes 

Blark  Canyon 

Canal 

Clover  Creek 

Compound 

Cove  Creek 

Davis  Mountain 

Dempsoy 

Fri eke 

Gwin  Ranch 

Hash  Spring 

Hill  City  Branch 

Indian 

r  ime 

King  Hi  11 

Kinzie  Sutte 

L  a  '/a 

Lower  Magic 

Ma  cm  Flat 

Magic 

North  Gooding 

North  Shoshone 

North  Slope 

Picabo  Cattle 

Pioneer 

Poison  Creek 

Rattlesnake 

Richfield  Cattle 

Schooler  Creek 

Spud  Patch 

Spring  Creek 

Springdale 

Struthers 

Swinging  Bridge 

The  Pasture 

Ticeska 

Tikura 

Timmerman  East 

Timmei-man  West 

Track 

"46" 

"101" 

Unallotted  Areas 


0 

20 

0 

34 

0 

0 

14 

23 

0 

n 

8 

0 

39 

0 

8 

1 

1 

1 

19 

2 

33 
14 
0 
0 
5 
1 
22 
0 
2 

2 

1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

14 

29 


12 
5 


8 

1 

13 

2 


7 
12 


14 


7 
17 


9 

1/ 


6 
24 

5 

1 
1 
1 
6 
2 
28 
7 


3 

1 
13 


Undis- 
turbed 


No.  of  ',  iij- 
nif icant 
Sites 


5 
10 


Totals 

300 

46 

63 

72 

68 

164 

35 

51 

,.  of  Total    -7 

15.3? 

21 T 

24? 

22.6? 

54 . 6? 

11.62 

17? 

1/ 
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years).  These  early  Paleo-Indian  big  game  hunters  probably  ranged 
throughout  the  ES  Area.  Deeply  stratified  caves  and  rockshelters, 
which  abound  in  the  Bennett  Hills,  may  contain  undisturbed  and 
recoverable  remains  of  these  people,  including  information  on  the 
natural  environment  in  which  they  lived. 

An  accurate  assessment  of  prehistoric  resource  exploitation 
patterns  and  time  depths  for  human  occupation  will  only  be  gained 
through  future  systematic  archaeological  excavations.  Notably, 
the  Bennett  Hills,  and  associated  environs,  which  comprise  the 
majority  of  land  in  the  ES  Area,  represent  a  bounded  natural 
laboratory  for  these  studies.  Their  proximity  to  the  Snake  River 
and  the  Camas  Prairie  allowed  for  a  circumscribed  geographic  area 
in  which  the  yearly  round  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  collecting  of 
plant  resources  could  be  accomplished.  Additionally,  sources  of 
raw  material,  especially  ignimbrite,  occur  throughout  the  ES  Area. 
Artifacts  made  from  Bennett  Hills  ignimbrite  dating  to  10,000 
years  before  present  time  (BP),  have  been  discovered  as  far  away 
as  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River. 

For  the  period  following  white  contact  (1820-1840)  there  is 
good  information  to  suggest  the  nature  of  food  quest  activities  in 
the  ES  Area.  Winters  were  spent  in  encampments  along  the  Snake 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  on  Camas  Prairie.  Evidence  of  the  winter 
camps  can  still  be  seen  on  the  Snake  and  an  excavation  at  one  such 
site  is  currently  being  carried  out  near  King  Hill. 

Following  spring  salmon  runs  the  aboriginal  people  moved 
north  to  the  Camas  Prairie,  passing  directly  through  the  ES  Area. 
During  the  fall  individual  family  units  began  making  their  way 
back  south  towards  the  river,  utilizing  many  of  the  same  routes. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  known  aboriginal  cultural  resource  sites 
in  the  ES  Area  are  the  remains  of  these  semiannual  journeys. 
Included  in  this  category  are  the  numerous  temporary  camp  sites, 
particularly  prevalent  in  the  King  Hill,  Dempsey  and  Indian  allot- 
ments; caves  and  rockshelters,  particularly  along  the  major  drainages 
such  as  Clover  Creek;  and  the  abundant  examples  of  rock  art  found 
throughout  the  Bennett  Hills.  The  importance  of  the  sites  in  the 
ES  Area  for  understanding  the  lifeways  of  the  native  peoples  of 
southern  Idaho  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  first  white  contact  with  the  area  and  its  native  peoples 
occurred  around  1812,  in  the  form  of  trapper-traders.  No  known 
sites  in  the  ES  Area  can  be  tied  to  this  period. 

Following  the  demise  of  the  fur  trade  by  the  late  1830s,  the 
route  of  the  Oregon  Trail  was  established  across  southern  Idaho. 
Although  the  main  route  was  south  of  the  ES  Area,  an  alternate 
northern  route,  known  as  Goodale's  Cutoff,  was  established  about 
1852.  As  noted  above,  portions  of  this  road  can  still  be  seen  in 
the  northeastern  section  of  the  ES  Area. 

The  pressures  of  white  settlement  increased  beginning  about 
1860,  when  mining  activities  in  the  Boise  Basin  brought  frontiers- 
men of  all  kinds  into  and  through  the  area.  Livestock  raising 
began  to  gain  importance  in  the  ES  Area  in  the  1870s  (Idaho  State 
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Historical  Society  1974).  The  remnants  of  this  activity  take  the 
form  of  isolated  cabins,  stone  building  foundations,  and  stone 
enclosures  that  appear  to  have  functioned  as  stock-holding  corrals. 

The  historic  Kelton  Road,  portions  of  which  are  still  observable 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  ES  Area,  was  an  important  mail 
and  freight  route  in  the  1870s  and  1880s,  especially  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  (then)  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad.  The  coming 
of  the  railroad  solidified  the  white  dominance  of  the  area.  The 
remains  of  some  work  camps  used  when  building  spur  lines  to  Fair- 
field and  the  Wood  River  Valley  can  still  be  seen  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Magic  Reservoir. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


Scenic  Quality 

The  scenic  quality  of  the  entire  ES  Area  has  been  evaluated 
and  categorized  as  either  "A"  (high),  "B"  (moderate),  or  "C" 
(low),  as  shown  on  Map  2-12.  These  ratings  of  scenic  quality  are 
based  upon  considerations  of  land  form,  color,  water,  vegetation, 
uniqueness,  and  intrusions  according  to  the  Visual  Resource  Manage- 
ment (VRM)  System  presented  in  BLM  Manual  6310.  Although  there  is 
wide  variation  within  each  scenic  quality  category,  a  general 
description  can  be  given  for  a  typical  landscape  having  each 
rating. 

High  scenic  quality  ("A"  rating)  is  generally  represented  by 
highly  eroded  formations,  severe  surface  variation,  a  variety  of 
rich  colors  and  vivid  contrasts,  the  presence  of  water  as  a  dominant 
factor,  a  harmonious  variation  in  vegetation,  the  presence  of  rare 
or  unusual  features,  and  the  absence  of  any  undesirable  or  dis- 
cordant sights  and  influences.  An  example  of  an  area  rated  as 
high  scenic  quality  is  shown  in  Figure  2-2. 

Low  scenic  quality  ("C"  rating)  is  typified  by  generally  flat 
topography,  very  little  color  contrast,  absence  of  water,  monoto- 
nous vegetation,  common  features,  and  possibly  the  presence  of 
undesirable  or  discordant  sights  and  influences.  An  example  of 
low  scenic  quality  is  shown  in  Figure  2-3. 

Moderate  scenic  quality  ("B"  rating)  includes  many  combina- 
tions of  factors,  i.e.,  all  factors  may  be  intermediate  or  some 
may  be  typical  of  "A"  scenery  while  others  are  typical  of  "C" 
scenery.  Two  examples  of  moderate  scenic  quality  are  shown  in 
Figures  2-4  and  2-5. 


Visual  Resource  Management  Classes 

The  VRM  System  (BLM  Manual  6310)  provides  for  categorizing 
areas  into  classes  according  to  the  type  of  management  which  is 
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Figure  2-2.  Example  of  high  scenic  quality  (VRM  rating  "A") 
in  the  ES  Area,  showing  variety  in  land  form,  vegetation, 
and  color.  Uniqueness  and  presence  of  water  area  addi- 
tional attributes  of  this  landscape. 


Figure  2-3.  Example  of  low  scenic  quality  (VRM  rating  "C") 
in  the  ES  Area,  showing  flat  terrain  and  lack  of  variety 
and  color. 
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VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CLASSES 
CLASS  II 
CLASS  III 
CLASS  IV 


Figure  2-4.  Example  of  moderate  scenic  quality  (VRM  rating 
"B")  in  the  ES  Area,  showing  limited  variety  in  land 
forms  and  contrasts  in  color. 


Figure  2-5.  Example  of  moderate  scenic  quality  (VRM  rating 
MB")  in  the  ES  Area,  showing  hilly  terrain  and  variety 
in  vegetation. 
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appropriate  for  the  visual  resources.  These  classes  are  deline- 
ated after  considering  the  scenic  quality  (as  discussed  above), 
the  sensitivity  level  (a  weighing  of  the  importance  of  the  visual 
resource),  and  the  visual  zone  (the  distance  of  the  landscape 
features  from  the  typical  observer).  The  visual  resource  manage- 
ment classes  for  the  ES  Area  are  shown  on  Map  2-12. 

The  specific  VRM  objectives  for  each  class  of  visual  resources 
are  given  in  Table  2-26.  (The  Class  I  criteria  do  not  apply 
within  the  ES  Area,  since  there  are  presently  no  special  wilder- 
ness, primitive,  or  natural  areas  designated.) 


RECREATION  RESOURCES 


Hunting 

The  Shoshone  ES  Area  provides  good  opportunities  for  hunting 
upland  game,  small  game,  and  waterfowl.  Big  game  (mule  deer,  elk, 
and  antelope)  are  present  in  increasing  numbers,  but  there  is  pre- 
sently no  hunting  season  for  them.  Prior  to  1975  mule  deer  were 
hunted  in  the  area,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  season  will  be 
reopened  within  the  next  few  years.  Elk  and  antelope  seasons  may 
be  established  if  the  populations  increase  sufficiently.  Total 
hunting  use  presently  attributable  to  public  lands  in  the  area  is 
estimated  to  be  6,000  visitor  days  per  year. 


Fishing 

Some  of  the  best  fishing  opportunities  in  southern  Idaho  are 
provided  by  waters  within  the  ES  Area.  The  locations  of  some  of 
the  more  important  fishing  resources  are  shown  on  Map  2-13. 

In  addition,  a  majority  of  the  smaller  reservoirs,  canals, 
and  natural  streams  also  provide  varying  degrees  of  fishing  oppor- 
tunities. Public  land  provides  substantial  access  to  most  of  the 
fishing  areas.  Total  fishing  use  attributable  to  public  lands  is 
estimated  to  be  98,500  visitor  days  per  year. 


Water  Sports 

Boating  and  water  skiing  are  essentially  limited  to  the  Snake 
River  and  Mormon  and  Magic  Reservoirs.  Although  swimming  occurs 
in  these  waters  and  also  in  other  reservoirs,  streams,  and  canals 
within  the  ES  Area,  it  is  not  presently  considered  to  be  a  major 
use.  Total  water  sports  use  attributable  to  public  lands  is 
estimated  to  be  5,400  visitor  days  per  year. 
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TABLE  2-26 
VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  CLASS  OBJECTIVES 


VRM  Class     VRM  Objectives 


Class  I   -   This  class  provides  primarily  for  natural  ecological 
changes  only.  It  is  applied  to  primitive  areas,  some 
natural  areas,  and  other  similar  situations  where  man- 
agement activities  are  to  be  restricted. 

Class  II  -    Changes  in  any  of  the  basic  elements  (form,  line, 
color,  or  texture)  caused  by  a  management  activity 
should  not  be  evident  in  the  characteristic  landscape. 

Class  III  -    Changes  in  the  basic  elements  (form,  line,  color,  tex- 
ture) caused  by  a  management  activity  may  be  evident 
in  the  characteristic  landscape.  However,  the  changes 
should  remain  subordinate  to  the  visual  strength  of 
the  existing  character. 

Class  IV  -    Changes  may  subordinate  the  original  composition  and 
character  but  must  reflect  what  could  be  a  natural 
occurrence  within  the  characteristic  landscape. 

Class  V   -    Change  is  needed.  This  class  applies  to  areas  where 
the  naturalistic  character  has  been  disturbed  to  a 
point  where  rehabilitation  is  needed  to  bring  it  back 
into  character  with  the  surrounding  countryside.  This 
class  would  apply  to  areas  identified  in  the  scenery 
evaluation  where  the  quality  class  has  been  reduced 
because  of  unacceptable  intrusions.  It  should  be 
considered  an  interim  short-term  classification  until 
one  of  the  other  objectives  can  be  reached  through 
rehabilitation  or  enhancement.  The  desired  visual 
quality  objective  should  be  identified. 


Source:  BLM  Manual  6310.18 
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Collecting 

The  ES  Area  is  important  to  rockhounds  for  collecting  various 
types  of  desirable  stones,  including  petrified  wood,  geodes,  fire 
agate,  quartz,  jasper,  snowflake  obsidian,  bloodstone,  moonstone, 
and  opal.  Some  of  the  generalized  locations  of  known  collecting 
areas  are  shown  on  Map  2-13.  A  total  of  300  visitor  days  of 
collecting  use  per  year  is  estimated  to  be  attributable  to  the 
public  lands  within  the  ES  Area. 


Off-Road  Vehicle  Use 

Four-wheel  drive  vehicles  are  used  throughout  the  ES  Area, 
usually  in  conjunction  with  other  recreation  pursuits  such  as 
hunting,  fishing,  rockhounding,  or  sightseeing.  Motorcycles  are 
used  to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  same  manner.  Snowmobiles  are  used, 
during  winters  having  sufficient  snow,  both  for  access  for  hunting, 
fishing,  etc.,  and  also  as  a  form  of  recreation.  One  concentra- 
tion area  for  snowmobiling  is  centered  around  the  "County-Line 
Recreation  Area,"  as  shown  on  Map  2-13.  Total  off-road  vehicle 
use  (including  snowmobiling)  which  is  attributable  to  public 
lands,  amounts  to  about  1,500  visitor  days  per  year. 


General  Leisure  and  Sightseeing 

Considering  the  extensive  amount  of  land  and  generally  unde- 
veloped character  of  the  Shoshone  ES  Area,  most  recreational 
activities  like  picnicking  or  camping  occur  in  conjunction  with 
other  activities.  Also,  much  of  the  visitor  use  is  related  to 
"exploring"  back  roads,  looking  for  petroglyphs,  observing  wild- 
life, visiting  areas  of  historical  interest,  etc.   In  addition,  a 
great  amount  of  "general  sightseeing"  occurs  as  motorists  pass 
through  or  adjacent  to  public  lands  as  they  travel  the  major  roads 
and  highways  in  the  ES  Area.  The  total  visitor  use  related  to 
these  types  of  activities  attributable  to  public  lands  is  estimated 
to  be  approximately  250,000  visitor  days  per  year. 


Recreation  Facilities 

Although  the  BLM  has  not  fully  developed  any  campgrounds  or 
recreation  areas  within  the  ES  Area,  some  facilities  have  been 
provided  at  several  sites  on  public  land.  The  facilities  have 
been  provided  primarily  to  protect  resources  and  visitor  safety, 
not  to  encourage  additional  use.  The  facilities  generally  consist 
of  parking  areas,  outdoor  toilets,  fireplaces,  and/or  garbage 
cans.  They  have  been  provided  either  directly  by  the  BLM,  or  by 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  or  private  organizations  in 
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cooperation  with  the  BLM.  The  location  of  sites  with  recreation 
facilities  are  shown  on  Map  2-13.  Additional  information  on  the 
special  recreation  areas  is  available  in  the  Shoshone  District 
Office. 


Conflicts  and  Problems 

Traditional  resource  management  in  the  ES  Area  has  caused 
certain  conflicts  with  recreational  uses.  For  example,  local 
habitat  conditions  have  restricted  game  population  numbers,  low 
water  flows  have  reduced  stream  fisheries  quality,  and  certain 
management  practices  have  impaired  primitive  values.  Presently, 
the  aesthetics  (particularly  the  appearance)  of  heavily  grazed 
areas  detracts  from  recreational  enjoyment.  Additionally,  the 
presence  of  fences  and  gates  tends  to  inconvenience  visitors 
traveling  through  some  areas.  Present  physical  access  provided  by 
many  of  the  dirt  roads  within  the  ES  Area  is  poor.  Except  for 
Dempsey  Meadow  Road,  no  access  easements  have  been  acquired. 
Consequently,  no  actual  legal  access  has  been  provided  on  most  of 
the  dirt  roads  within  the  ES  Area. 


WILDERNESS 


At  the  time  the  land  use  planning  for  the  ES  Area  was  being 
compiled,  BLM  had  no  authority  to  establish  wilderness  areas; 
however,  "primitive  values"  were  inventoried  under  the  BLM's 
Recreation  Information  System  and  were  considered  in  the  planning 
process.  The  identified  primitive  values  were  evaluated  and  rated 
according  to  key  factors  which  approximate  the  criteria  in  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  As  a  result  of  the  BLM  planning  process 
one  portion  of  the  ES  Area  was  identified  as  having  potential  for 
management  as  a  "back  country,"  which  is  generally  considered  less 
restrictive  than  management  for  wilderness.  The  potential  back 
country  area  is  located  adjacent  to  King  Hill  Creek  in  the  King 
Hill  Creek  Allotment  and  includes  approximately  6,000  acres  (Map  2-13) 

Under  Section  603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FLPMA),  BLM  is  required  to  review  roadless  areas  of 
5,000  acres  or  more  that  have  been  identified  as  having  wilderness 
characteristics  as  defined  in  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964.  To  meet 
this  requirement,  the  Shoshone  District  has  made  initial  identi- 
fication of  all  roadless  areas  of  5,000  acres  or  more.  The  Wilderness 
Inventory  Handbook  will  be  followed  to  determine  what  areas  have 
wilderness  characteristics,  and  thus  warrant  interim  preservation. 
Congress  will  ultimately  determine  if  any  of  the  areas  should  be 
officially  designated  as  wilderness. 
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Presently,  a  majority  of  the  public  land  in  the  ES  Area  has 
been  included  in  the  tentative  roadless  area  designations;  how- 
ever, none  of  these  areas  have  been  officially  inventoried  for 
wilderness  characteristics  or  for  suitability  for  preservation  as 
wilderness  under  the  provisions  of  FLPMA.  Information  regarding 
the  location  of  the  tentative  roadless  areas  is  available  in  the 
Shoshone  District  Office  files. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop  Production 

Farming  is  the  most  important  economic  activity  on  private 
land  lying  within  the  ES  Area,  but  does  not  occur  on  public  land. 
The  majority  of  farm  land  is  flood-irrigated  by  surface  water.  In 
recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  fields  have  been  converted  to 
sprinkler  irrigation.  Some  dryland  farming  is  done  on  the  Camas 
Prairie,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  ES  Area. 

Wheat  and  alfalfa  are  the  primary  crops  grown  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  ES  Area,  while  row  crops  are  generally  raised  in  the 
southern  portion.  The  major  row  crops  include  potatoes,  corn, 
sugar  beets,  and  beans.  Irrigated  pasture  also  constitutes  an 
important  use  of  the  private  land  throughout  the  ES  Area. 

Less  than  10  percent  of  the  private  land  outside  allotment 
boundaries  is  base  property  for  public  land  grazing  privileges. 


Livestock  Grazing 

The  production  of  range  cattle  and  sheep  is  an  important 
agricultural  land  use  within  the  ES  Area.  Currently,  112  permittees 
graze  13,430  cattle,  10,720  sheep,  and  30  horses  on  53  grazing 
allotments  within  the  ES  Area.  Nearly  all  of  the  public  land 
within  the  ES  Area  is  utilized  for  grazing  purposes  by  the  licensed 
permittees.  The  existing  active  grazing  qualifications  on  public 
lands  within  the  ES  Area  total  83,120  AUMs.  The  five-year  (1972- 
1976)  average  licensed  livestock  use  totals  58,731  AUMs,  which  is 
71  percent  of  active  grazing  qualifications.  These  totals  are 
shown  by  proposed  allotment  in  Table  1-5  in  Chapter  1.  For  a 
comparison  of  existing  allotment  boundaries  with  proposed  allot- 
ment boundaries,  see  Map  1-1. 

The  present  grazing  use  is  shown  by  proposed  allotment  in 
Table  2-27.  Proposed  allotments  were  used  so  that  AUMs  and  animal 
numbers  could  be  compared  to  other  tabulated  information.  Of  the 
total  present  grazing  use  on  public  land  in  the  ES  Area,  82  percent 
is  by  cattle  and  18  percent  is  by  sheep.  Grazing  use  by  horses 
makes  up  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total. 
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TABLE  2-27 

EXISTING  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  USE 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


CATTLE 


ALLOTMENT  NAME 


1/ 


Aflfls 


Number 
Animals 


Black  Buttes 

7 

7 

Black  Canyon 

4,314 

1,213 

Canal 

68 

17 

Clover  Creek 

2,751 

550 

Compound 

83 

30 

Cove  Creek 

10 

3 

Davis  Mountain 

2,754 

459 

Dempsey 

2,499 

625 

Fricke 

17 

8 

Gwin- Ranch 

27 

27 

Hash  Spring 

300 

67 

Hill   City  Branch 

89 

25 

Indian 

3,972 

795 

Kime 

138 

46 

King  Hill 

2,771 

924 

Kinzie  Butte 

1,026 

324 

Lava 

2,499 

534 

Lower  Magic 

73 

36 

Macon  Flat 

3,280 

2,187 

Magic 

1,118 

280 

North  Gooding 

— 

— 

North  Shoshone 

9,973 

2,267 

North  Slope 

122 

35 

Picabo  Cattle 

1,207 

366 

Pioneer 

2,106 

265 

Poison  Creek 

— 

— 

Rattlesnake 

2,065 

688 

Richfield  Cattle 

2,293 

447 

Schooler  Creek 

17 

5 

Spud  Patch 

330 

131 

Spring  Creek 

— 

— 

Springdale 

23 

8 

Struthers 

263 

85 

Swinging  Bridge 

— 

— 

The  Pasture 

93 

41 

Ticeska 

826 

275 

Tikura 

215 

86 

Timmerman  East 

— 

— 

Timmermah  West 

— 

— 

Track 

308 

90 

"46" 

25 

11 

"101" 

579 

475 

SHEEP 


AUMs 


Number 
Animals 


1,013 


617 
118 


80 

965 

232 
300 

1,399 

2,344 
1,940 

10 


166 


967 
573 


975 


855 
400 


200 

2,415 

725 
250 

1,190 

3,550 
375 

30 


420 


2,040 
715 


HORSES 


AUMs 


Number 
Animals 


40 


20 
21 


6 
10 


15 


TOT^L  FOR  ALL  ALLOT- 
MENTS    2/ 


48,241 


13,432 


10,724 


14,140 


96 


30 


1/  The  42  Proposed  Allotments  were  used  to  display  AUMs  and  livestock  numbers  so  they  can  be 
easily  compared  to  other  tabulated  information. 

2/  Total  AUMs  do  not  add  to  the' five-year  average  use  of  58,731  because  of  rounding  error. 
The  59,061  AUVs  from  cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  use  is  within  one  percent  error. 
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Several  permittees  utilize  both  public  lands  and  National 
Forest  lands  along  with  their  private  lands,  enabling  them  to  have 
a  yearlong  ranching  operation.  Eleven  permittees  using  public 
land  within  the  ES  Area  have  sheep  grazing  permits  for  47,395  head 
on  the  Sawtooth  National  Forest.  Eight  permittees  have  cattle 
grazing  permits  for  1,097  head.  Two  operators  have  combined  sheep 
and  cattle  permits  totalling  15,000  sheep  and  598  cattle. 

Nearly  every  one  of  the  102  cattle  permittees  (seven  are  also 
sheep  permittees)  operate  typical  cow-calf  operations.  The  cows 
are  bred  to  calve  between  January  and  March.  Calves  are  weaned 
and  sold  in  the  fall  when  they  return  from  their  summer-fall 
pastures.  Typically,  cattle  are  driven  to  the  spring  ranges  on 
public  land  between  April  1  and  April  15  and  remain  there  until  at 
least  mid-June. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  operators  with  cattle  permits  begin 
grazing  on  the  Sawtooth  National  Forest.  Also,  by  that  date,  most 
high  elevation  private  lands  are  also  ready  to  graze.  However,  74 
of  the  112  permittees  within  the  ES  Area  continue  to  graze  public 
land  during  the  summer  period  after  July  1.  Summer  grazing  presently 
occurs  on  32  of  the  proposed  allotments  (382,050  acres  of  public 
land,  68  percent  of  the  total).  Calves  are  normally  gathered 
before  October.  By  mid-October  cattle  at  high  elevation  ranges  on 
National  Forest  and  private  land  are  driven  back  to  fall  ranges  on 
public  land.  Most  cattle  are  moved  to  private  land  by  mid-December. 
They  are  wintered  on  private  land. 

The  seventeen  sheep  permittees  begin  lambing  in  late  January 
and  February.  The  ewe-lamb  bands  begin  grazing  public  lands  in 
the  ES  Area  the  first  part  of  April.  The  sheep  bands  are  moved 
rapidly  over  the  land,  "skimming"  the  green  succulent  growth  for 
maximum  lamb  weight  gains.  Normally,  all  sheep  are  off  the  public 
lands  by  June  15.  Thirteen  of  the  seventeen  sheep  operators  have 
sheep  grazing  permits  for  62,395  sheep  on  the  Sawtooth  National 
Forest.  Most  of  the  sheep  graze  there  through  the  summer.  The 
other  operators  take  their  sheep  to  high  elevation  private  grazing 
lands.  The  lambs,  weighing  100-120  pounds,  are  gathered  and 
shipped  from  the  National  Forest  or  private  lands  in  late  August. 
Dry  ewe  bands  return  to  public  land  within  the  ES  Area  beginning 
in  mid-October  and  continue  as  late  as  mid-December.  They  are 
wintered  on  private  land. 

Hay,  grain,  pasture,  and  crop  aftermath  produced  on  private 
irrigated  lands  are  used  for  winter  feeding  of  both  cattle  and 
sheep. 


TRANSPORTATION  NETWORKS 


Transportation  systems  in  the  ES  Area  consist  of  highways, 
roads,  trails,  railroads,  and  small  airports  (see  Map  2-14.). 
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MAP  2-14 


TRANSPORTATION    NETWORK 
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i  i      UNION  PACIFIC   RAILROAD 

LOCAL  AIRPORTS  OR   AIRSTRIPS 


As  shown  on  Map  2-14,  several  highways  and  a  railroad  with 
two  spur  lines  service  the  ES  Area.  The  nearest  airport  having 
regular  commercial  flights  is  at  Twin  Falls,  25  miles  south  of 
the  ES  Area.  The  Gooding  Municipal  Airport  has  surfaced  runways 
and  can  handle  medium-sized  planes.  Smaller  unsurfaced  airstrips 
are  located  at  Fairfield,  West  Magic,  Shoshone,  Picabo,  and 
Richfield. 

The  network  of  secondary  and  unimproved  roads  throughout  the 
ES  Area  is  probably  the  most  important  key  to  the  local  trans- 
portation system.  These  roads  are  used  extensively  by  local 
residents,  ranchers,  recreationists,  and  BLM  administrators.  A 
potential  problem  is  posed  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  unimproved 
roads  cross  private  land  without  a  formal  easement  for  BLM  or 
public  use.  In  many  cases  the  private  landowners  could  restrict 
access  on  roads  that  lead  to  public  land.  Further  information 
regarding  designation  and  maintenance  of  particular  roads  within 
the  ES  Area  is  available  in  the  BLM's  Transportation  Plan,  filed 
at  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 


SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


The  Shoshone  ES  Area  is  comprised  of  portions  of  five  south- 
central  Idaho  counties:  Blaine,  Camas,  Elmore,  Gooding,  and 
Lincoln.  Table  2-28  shows  the  percentage  of  each  county  within 
the  ES  Area. 


COUNTIES 

TABLE  2-28 
REPRESENTED  IN  ES 

AREA 

COUNTY 

ACREAGE 
IN  ES  AREA 

PERCENTAGE 
OF  COUNTY 

PERCENTAGE 
OF  ES  AREA 

Blaine 

Camas 

Elmore 

Gooding 

Lincoln 

108,000 
209,000 
97,000 
275,000 
232,000 

1 
30 

1 
58 
29 

12 
23 
10 
30 
25 

TOTAL 

921,000 

-- 

100 

Source:  BLM,  Idaho  State  Office  1978 
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These  five  rural  counties  (also  referred   to  in  this  section 
as  the  economic  study  area)  are  economically  dependent  on  agricul- 
ture and  food  processing.  Recreation  is  an  important  component  in 
the  economy  of  the  five-county  area,  due  primarily  to  the  presence 
of  the  Sun  Valley  resort  complex  (Blaine  County)  and  the  Snake 
River  (Gooding  and  Elmore  Counties). 


Population 

Gooding  is  the  largest  population  center  in  the  ES  Area,  with 
a  population  of  2,775.  The  only  other  community  in  the  ES  Area 
with  a  population  over  1,000  is  Shoshone,  with  1,150.  Based 
strictly  on  the  percentage  of  each  of  the  five  counties  in  the  ES 
Area,  the  estimated  1975  maximum  population  was  approximately 
9,500  people.  Distribution  of  population  in  all  the  counties  of 
Idaho  is  shown  on  Map  2-15. 

In  the  decade  1960-1970  the  population  of  Idaho  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  0.66  percent  (Bureau  of  the  Census  1971). 
During  the  next  five  years  (1970-1975)  the  State  population 
increase  was  2.69  percent  annually  (Bureau  of  the  Census  1976). 
The  population  of  the  five-county  area  reflected  the  relatively 
slow  State  growth  of  the  1960s  and  the  increased  rate  of  growth 
during  the  first  half  of  the  1970s  (Table  2-29).  Between  1960  and 
1970  the  population  of  the  five  county  area  increased  by  a  net 
total  of  194  persons,  for  an  annual  rate  of  0.05  percent.  Popula- 
tion in  the  five-county  area  rose  by  6,080  persons  between  1970 
and  1975,  for  an  annual  increase  of  3.2  percent.  While  all  of  the 
five  counties  experienced  some  growth  during  the  1970-1975  period, 
the  greatest  amount,  both  in  numbers  and  percentage,  occurred  in 
Blaine  County  and  seems  directly  attributable  to  growth  in  the 
Ketchum-Sun  Valley  Area  (Table  2-29).  During  the  early  1970s  the 
general  population  growth  in  the  five-county  area  can  be  explained 
by  increased  employment  opportunities  and  a  shift  in  the  popula- 
tion from  urban  to  rural  areas. 


Employment 

The  economy  of  the  five-county  area,  and  by  extrapolation, 
the  ES  Area,  is  based  on  agriculture.  The  location  quotients 
shown  in  Table  2-30  quantify  each  economic  sector  according  to  its 
degree  of  specialization  vis-a-vis  the  same  sector  at  the  State 
level.  A  location  quotient  with  a  value  greater  than  one  indicates 
that  the  industry  is  more  specialized  in  the  five-county  area  than 
it  is  statewide.  Conversely,  if  the  value  of  the  location  quotient 
is  less  than  one,  it  means  that  the  industry  is  less  specialized 
in  the  five-county  area  than  statewide. 
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TABLE  2-29 

POPULATION  BY  COUNTY  AND  CITY 
1960-1975 
ECONOMIC  STUDY  AREA 


1960 


1970 


Annaul 
%  Change 
1960-70 


1975 


Blaine  County: 

4,598 

5,749 

2.26 

8,096 

Bellevue 

384 

537 

3.41 

659 

Ha  i ley 

1  ,185 

1,425 

1.86 

1,979 

Ketchum 

746 

1  ,454 

6.90 

2,698 

Sun  Valley 

317 

180 

-5.50 

239 

Camas  County: 

917 

728 

-2.28 

858 

Fairfield 

474 

336 

-3.38 

400 

Elmore  County: 

16,719 

17,479 

.45 

18,962 

Glenns  Ferry 

1,374 

1  ,386 

.09 

1  ,449 

Mourtain  Home 

5,984 

6,451 

.75 

6,811 

Mountain  Home  AFB 

— 

6,038 

— 

5,100* 

Gooding  County: 

9,544 

8,645 

-  .98 

10,458 

Bliss 

91 

114 

2.28 

138 

Gooding 

2,750 

2,599 

-  .56 

2,835 

Hagerman 

430 

436 

.14 

544 

Wendell 

1  ,232 

1  ,122 

-  .93 

1  ,492 

Lincoln  County: 

3,686 

3,057 

-1.85 

3,364 

Dietrich 

118 

84 

-3.34 

77 

Richfield 

329 

290 

-1.25 

368 

Shoshone 

1,416 

1  ,233 

-1  .37 

1  ,183 

Region 

35,464 

35,658 

.05 

41 ,738 

State 

667,191 

712,567 

.66 

813,765 

Annual 
%  Change 
1970-75 


7.09 
4,18 
6.79 
13.16 
5,83 


34 

55 


1.64 

.89 

1.09 

-3.32 

3.88 

3.90 
1.75 
4.53 
5.87 

1.93 
-1.73 

4.88 
-    .82 

3.20 

2,69 


*  Approximation  from  AFB  Personnel. 

Source:  Population  Estimates  and  Projections,  Bureau  of  Census, 
Series  P-25,  No.  660,  April  1977 
Number  of  Inhabitatns,  Idaho,  Bureau  of  Census 
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TABLE  2-30 
SHOSHONE  ES  LOCATION  QUOTIENTS 

SECTOR  LOCATION  QUOTIENT 

Agriculture  1.210 

Manufacturing  .16 

Construction  .88 

Transportation  .735 

Trade  .64 

Finance  .611 

Federal  Employee  1.7669 

State  and  Local  1.079 

Military  12.467 

Services  .79 

Others  .93 

Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office  1978 


In  the  five-county  area,  government  workers  and  military  per- 
sonnel are  more  numerous  relative  to  the  total  labor  force  than  is 
the  case  statewide.  Although  they  provide  an  income  source  for 
services,  they  are  not  generally  considered  basic  sectors.  Agri- 
culture is  the  basic  industry  in  the  five-county  area.  Agri- 
cultural products  are  exported  from  the  region  and  provide  a 
source  of  income  for  some  area  residents.  The  rural  composition 
of  the  five-county  (and  ES)  area  is  reflected  in  the  relatively 
low  services  quotient. 

Labor  force  participation  in  the  five-county  area  is  illus- 
trated in  Table  2-31.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  1970  the  un- 
employment rate  was  5.5  percent.  By  1976  this  rate  had  increased 
to  9.6  percent.  With  population  growth,  however,  the  total  number 
of  people  unemployed  in  1976  was  more  than  double  the  1970  figures. 
The  high  unemployment  figures  for  Blaine  County,  and  particularly 
the  Ketchum  division,  reflect  seasonal  employment  in  the  Sun 
Valley  area.  The  employment  in  the  economic  study  area  by  industry 
is  shown  in  Table  2-32. 


Income 

In  1975  farm  income  comprised  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
total  income  for  the  five-county  area.  Discounting  military 
income  brings  the  figure  to  27  percent  of  the  total.  If  govern- 
ment (Federal,  State  and  local)  income  is  also  discounted,  farm 
income  would  comprise  35  percent  of  the  total.   In  the  five-county 
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TABLE  2-31 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT 
1970  AND  1976 

ECONOMIC  STUDY  AREA 


19 

70 

1Q76 

Labor 
Force 

Uneraplo} 
ment 

Rate 

Employ- 
ment 

Labor 
For'"'' 

Unemploy- 

m«»nr        Bif> 

Employ- 

Blaine  County: 

3.082 

293 

9.5 

2r789 

5,34-1 

77(1 

14.  L 

4,573 

*Bellevue-Carey  dlv 

864 

36 

4.2 

828 

1.451 

94 

6.5 

1,357 

Hailey  dlv. 

816 

28 

3.4 

788 

1,366 

73, 

5.3 

1,793 

Ketchum  dlv. 

1,402 

229 

16.3 

1.173 

7,57^ 

603 

73.9 

1,973 

Camas  County: 

434 

21 

4.8 

413 

449 

47 

10. 5 

LM 

*East  Camas  dlv. 

67 

0 

0.0 

67 

65 

0 

n.n 

65 

*West  Camas  div. 

346 

0 

0.0 

346 

337 

n 

n.n 

337 

Elmore  County: 

4,427 

173 

3.9 

4.254 

5.409 

399 

7.4 

5,nm 

Atlanta  div. 

49 

0 

0.0 

49 

58 

0 

0.0 

58 

*Glenns  Ferry  div. 

900 

45 

5.0 

855 

i. no 

103 

9.3 

1,007 

Mountain  Home  div. 

3,478 

128 

3.7 

3,350 

4.241 

296 

7.0 

3.945 

Gooding  County: 

3,956 

172 

4.3 

3,784 

4.298 

316 

7.4 

3.982 

*Bliss  div. 

281 

16 

5.7 

265 

309 

30 

9.7 

279 

Gooding  div. 

1,970 

90 

4.6 

1,880 

2.144 

165 

7.7 

1.979 

Hagerman  div. 

457 

19 

4.2 

438 

496 

35 

7.1 

461 

Wendell  Div. 

1,247 

47 

3.8 

1,200 

1,3491 

86 

6.4 

1.263 

Lincoln  County: 

1,366 

77 

5.6 

1,289 

1,187 

67 

5.6 

1.120 

*Richfield  div. 

234 

0 

0.0 

234 

203 

0 

0.0 

203 

*Shoshone  div. 

1,132 

77 

6.8 

1,055 

984 

67 

6.8 

917 

"Subdivision  region 

3,824 

174 

4.6 

3,650 

4,459 

294 

6.6 

4,165 

5-county  region 

13,265 

7  36 

5.5 

12,529 

16,686 

1,599 

9.6 

15,087 

State 

391,566 

26,333 

6.7 

365,233 

Source:   Unpublished  data  from  Idaho  State  Department  of  Employment. 


TABLE  2-32 


EMPLOYMENT  BY  MAJOR  INDUSTRY 
1975 
ECONOMIC  STUDY  AREA 


1 

ANNUAL 

RATE  OF 

PERCENT 

GROWTH 

MAJOR  INDUSTRY 

SIC 

EMPLOYMENT 

DISTRIBUTION 

FROM  1972 

Agriculture 

09 

2,795 

17.17 

.18 

Manufacturing 

39 

470 

2.89 

8.20 

Obstruction 

17 

754 

4.63 

7.26 

Transportation 

49 

688 

4.23 

4,55 

Trade 

59 

2,464 

15.14 

7.67 

Finance 

62 

390 

2.39 

7.04 

Federal  Employee 

A92 

1  ,064 

6.54 

2.78 

State  and  Local 

92 

3,269 

20.08 

5.86 

Military* 

91 

4,359 

— 

4,98 

Services 

89 

2,123 

13.04 

6.65 

Other  Nonagricul tural 

XX 

2,261 

13.89 

3,29 

Total 

20,637 

100.00 

4.74 

*  All  military  personnel  are  in  Elmore  County.  Since  the  possibility  of 
them  being  at  Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base  is  great,  that  figure  has 
been  eliminated  from  the  percentage  distribution. 

Source:  Population  and  Employment  Forecast,  State  of  Idaho,  IDWR  and  BSU, 
July  1976. 
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area  government  was  the  largest 
primarily  reflects  the  presence 
Home  Air  Force  Base,  which  is  ou 
tively  large  number  of  civilian 
Economic  Analysis  1976).   In  the 
sources  of  income  came  from  whol 
sumarizes  total  personal  income, 
farm  income  for  the  years  1970-1 
centages  of  income  by  sector  as 
five-county  area. 


individual  income  sector.  This 
of  military  personnel  at  Mountain 
tside  the  ES  Area,  and  the  rela- 
government  workers  (Bureau  of 

private  nonfarm  sector  the  largest 
esale  and  retail  trade.  Table  2-33 

livestock  marketings,  and 
975.  Table  2-34  shows  the  per- 
well  as  county  for  the  entire 


TOTAL 
INCOME 


AVE.   166,366 


TABLE  2-33 

PERSONAL  INCOME 
1970-75 
SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


REAL  1970 
DOLLARS* 


LIVESTOCK 
MARKETINGS 


REAL  1970    I  FARM 
MARKETINGS*   j  INCOME 


REAL  1970 
FARM  INCOME* 


1970 

119.498 

119,498 

41,354 

41,354 

1971 

123,172 

118,095 

43,600 

41,803 

1972 

143,471 

133,165 

57,194 

53,086 

1973 

179,555 

156,892 

66,425 

58,041 

1974 

216,664 

170,603 

53.744 

43,219 

1975 

215,838 

155,718 

67,675 

48,825 

16,486 

16,486 

13,096 

12,556 

14,797 

13,734 

32,055 

28,009 

50,100 

39,449 

28,258 

20,387 

142,328 


54,998 


47,721 


25,798 


21,770 


*The  numbers  in  these  columns  are  in  1970  dollars;  the  effects  of  inflation  have  been  removed. 


Source:  Department  of  Commence,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  1977  and  BLM:  Idaho  State  Office  1978 


Livestock  Operations 

Table  2-35  shows  that  the  cattle  population  decreased  in  two 
counties  (Blaine  and  Elmore)  and  increased  in  three  (Camas,  Gooding, 
and  Lincoln)  during  the  five-year  period  1969  to  1974.  The  five- 
county  average  cattle  population  was  up  about  1  percent  in  1974 
over  the  1969  figure. 
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TABLE  2-35 
LIVESTOCK  CENSUS  AND  TREND  1/ 


TYPE  OF  LIVESTOCK 

REPORTING  RANCHES 

ANIMAL  NUMBERS 

PERCENT 
CHANGE 
1969  TO 

AND  COUNTY 

1969         1974 

1969           1974 

1974 

Cattle  and  Calves 

Blaine 

133 

133 

28,662 

26,541 

-  7.4% 

Camas 

61 

53 

11,523 

13,206 

+14.6% 

Elmore 

148 

138 

62,492 

51,750 

-17.1% 

Gooding 

553 

520 

67,760 

78,283 

+15.5% 

Lincoln 

235 

228 

28,574 

31,389 

+  9.8% 

Total 


Sheep  and  Lambs 
Blaine 
Camas 
Elmore 
Gooding 
Lincoln 


Total 


1,130       1,072 


199,011     201,169       +  1.0% 


38 

37 

37,947 

53,794 

+41.7% 

4 

7 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

15 

13 

24.590 

11,525 

-53.1% 

42 

31 

21,502 

24.573 

+14.2% 

26 

35 

15,966 

8,202 

-48.6% 

125 


123 


100,005   98,094   -  1.9% 


]_/  For  farms  with  sales  of  $2,500  or  more  from  1969,  Census  of 
Agriculture. 

2/  There  are  relatively  few  resident  sheep  in  Camas  County  on 
a  yearlong  basis.  Normally  several  thousand  sheep  trail 
through  the  county  going  to  and  from  their  summer  ranges. 
However,  these  sheep  are  reflected  in  the  Census  figures 
for  the  other  counties.  The  Census  indicates  there  are 
some  sheep  sold  in  Camas  County  even  though  there  are  only 
a  few  resident  sheep  grown  there. 
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During  the  same  period  sheep  numbers  decreased  about  2  per- 
cent in  the  five-county  area.  However,  large  sheep  population 
shifts  occurred  within  the  individual  counties.  The  general 
decrease  in  sheep  numbers  is  part  of  a  regional  trend.  The 
difficulty  in  obtaining  adequate  labor,  declining  markets,  and 
conversion  from  sheep  to  cattle  have  been  the  key  factors  con- 
tributing to  a  lower  sheep  population. 

The  Shoshone  ES  Area  is  characterized  by  a  diverse  mix  of 
livestock  operators.  There  are  those  who  run  cattle,  those  who 
run  sheep,  and  some  who  run  both.  Among  the  cattlemen  there  are 
those  who  just  sell  calves,  those  who  sell  yearlings,  and  those 
who  could  be  characterized  as  having  a  "vertically  integrated" 
operation;  that  is,  they  not  only  sell  calves  and  yearlings,  but 
also  dairy  products  and  bull  semen  from  registered  herds.  In 
addition,  some  ranchers  merely  trail  their  livestock  through  the 
ES  Area  on  their  way  to  National  Forest  land,  some  have  their 
livestock  spend  a  significant  portion  of  the  summer  in  the  ES 
Area,  and  others  have  their  livestock  spend  the  entire  summer  in 
the  ES  Area.   In  terms  of  size,  cattle  operations  range  from  14  to 
5,000  cows.  Sheep  operations  range  in  size  from  25  to  10,000 
sheep. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  area  prevents  the  analysis  of 
ranchers  by  group  because  there  would  be  15  to  20  groups.  Data 
and  analysis  are  presented  for  operators  in  the  ES  Area  as  a  whole 
and  for  the  "average  operator." 

There  are  112  ranchers  utilizing  BLM  grazing  permits  who 
operate  within  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.  Of  these,  102  raise  at  least 
some  cattle.  The  average  cattle  herd  size  is  358.  There  are  17 
ranchers  (out  of  the  112)  that  raise  sheep.  These  ranchers  raise 
a  total  of  36,503  cattle  and  54,000  sheep. 

Total  active  AUMs  in  the  ES  Area  are  83,120.  The  fewest 
number  of  active  AUMs  held  by  a  rancher  is  4  and  the  largest 
number  is  8,329.  The  average  number  of  active  AUMs  per  rancher  is 
773. 

The  average  number  of  AUMs  actually  used  over  the  last  five 
years  is  58,731.  The  rancher  with  the  lowest  average  use  averaged 
3  AUMs.  The  largest  average  was  6,023  AUMs.  Among  all  112  opera- 
tors the  average  use  was  524  AUMs. 

In  the  economic  study  area  (Blaine,  Camas,  Elmore,  Gooding  and 
Lincoln  Counties)  there  are  a  total  of  2.4  million  cattle  AUMs  and 
269,000  sheep  AUMs  on  farms  with  sales  of  $2,500  and  over  (U.S. 
Dept.  of  Commerce).  This  represents  total  AUMs  of  2.7  million  and 
livestock  income  of  $21.2  million,  which  is  equivalent  to  $7.91  of 
farm  income  per  AUM  (Table  2-36). 

Within  the  ES  Area  the  dependency  of  individual  operators  on 
BLM  AUMs  varies  widely.  The  highest  dependency  is  56.52  percent. 
This  means  that  56.5  percent  of  operator's  total  feed  comes  from 
BLM  AUMs.  The  lowest  dependency  is  .09  percent.  The  average 
dependency  is  16.7  percent. 
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Of  the  112  operators,  96  graze  on  BLM  public  land  during  the 
spring,  from  March  16  to  June  15.  Among  these  96  operators  the 
maximum  number  of  spring  days  grazed  is  92  and  the  minimum  number 
of  days  is  26.  The  average  number  of  spring  days  grazed  is  60. 
Eighty-eight  of  the  operators  use  public  lands  during  the  summer, 
from  June  16  to  August  31.  The  maximum  days  of  summer  use  are  108 
and  the  minimum  is  10.  The  average  number  of  days  used  in  the 
summer  is  62.   In  the  fall,  from  September  1  to  December  15,  23 
operators  utilize  BLM  lands.  The  maximum  number  of  days  of  use  is 
76  while  the  minimum  is  3  days.  The  average  number  of  days  of 
grazing  on  BLM  land  in  the  fall  is  29  per  operator.   In  the  winter, 
from  December  16  to  March  15,  only  three  operators  graze  on  BLM 
lands.  The  average  number  of  days  these  operators  use  BLM  lands 
in  the  winter  is  62  days. 

Soc ial  Value s_an d_ At titudes 

Seven  of  the  112  ranchers  who  graze  livestock  on  public  land 
in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  were  interviewed  for  community  values  and 
attitudes.  While  this  is  not  a  statistically  significant  sample, 
it  is  considered  to  be  representative  of  the  ranchers  in  the  ES 
Area  because  all  types  were  interviewed:  from  first-  to  third- 
generation  ranchers,  ranchers  under  30  to  over  the  age  of  65,  and 
ranchers  owning  less  than  100  to  more  than  500  head  of  livestock. 

From  the  responses  it  appears  that  the  "typical"  rancher  in 
the  ES  Area  is  approximately  52  years  old,  married,  and  his  spouse 
is  51.  They  are  of  Euro-American  descent  and  are  not  veterans. 
The  rancher  has  approximately  thirteen  years  of  education  and  his 
spouse  fourteen.  They  have  approximately  four  children. 

In  the  1970s,  with  high  expenses  and  low  beef  prices,  ranchers 
have  faced  economic  and  social  pressures  which  could  bring  about 
changes  in  the  industry.  Economists  (Martin  1968,  Shultz  1970) 
think  that  the  livestock  industry  lags  significantly  behind  other 
sectors  of  American  agriculture  in  the  areas  of  managerial  effi- 
ciency and  innovation  acceptance.  Ranchers,  when  contrasted  to 
more  progressive  agriculturists,  seem  to  make  decisions  based  on 
non-economic  motives,  such  as  maintaining  a  way  of  life.  High 
profit  is  not  their  primary  goal  (Schultz  1970).  Perhaps  main- 
taining the  ranch  as  a  way  of  life  is  more  important  than  maxi- 
mizing profits  (Martin  1968). 

Schultz  found  that  86  percent  of  his  sample  of  western  live- 
stock operators  viewed  ranching  as  a  way  of  life  rather  than  a 
profit-making  enterprise.  Honesty,  hospitality,  and  respect  for 
the  rights  and  privacy  of  others  were  qualities  that  ranchers 
ranked  high.  Only  among  the  most  progressive  ranchers  did  manage- 
rial qualities  rank  high. 

Among  those  ES  Area  ranchers  interviewed,  most  are  ranchers 
primarily  because  it  is  a  way  of  life.  One  said  he  was  a  rancher 
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because  it  was  ci  sidy   to  make  money  and  one  said  somebody  had  to  do 
it  (provide  ranch  products  to  the  public). 

The  ranchers  enjoy  the  variety  of  jobs  involved  in  ranchinq 
primarily  because  they  decide  when  and  how  to  do  things.  One  men- 
tioned because  it  kept  him  healthy  and  physically  fit,  and  one 
just  liked  ranchinq. 

The  ES  Area  ranchers  surveyed  thouqht.  that  a  man  must  possess 
certain  qualities  to  be  accepted  by  other  ranchers.  These  included 
honesty,  cooperation,  and  a  willinqness  to  take  part  in  local  af- 
fairs . 

Studies  in  eastern  Oreqon  and  Washinqton  have  shown  that  both 
the  nuclear  and  extended  family  play  important  roles  as  a  labor- 
savinq  device  and  decision-making  unit  among  cow-calf  operators. 
Family  relationships  tend  to  be  relatively  stable  and  many  ranchers 
utilize  their  children  as  a  reserve  or  reqular  labor  force.   In 
many  cases  married  offsprinq  return  to  the  ranch,  establish  resi- 
dence patterns,  and  form  an  extended-family  economic  relationship. 
Often  these  relationships  are  later  formalized  as  partnerships  or 
family  corporations.  By  incorporatinq  family  members,  ranchers 
can  obtain  qualified  labor  and  reduce  operatinq  costs. 

Many  ranch-youths,  however,  are  unwillinq  to  ranch  as  the 
principal  way  of  earninq  a  livinq.  They  desire  opportunities  with 
less  risk  and  less  initial  capital  investment.  Some  of  these 
individuals  leave  the  ranch  and  seek  other  means  of  employment. 

Three  of  the  ranchers  interviewed  in  the  ES  Area  are  third- 
qeneration  ranchers,  three  are  second-qeneration,  and  one  is  a 
f irst-qeneration  rancher.  They  have  been  ranching  an  average  of 
28  years.  The  responses  ranqed  from  4  years  to  46  years. 

The  respondents'  children  were  either  in  colleqe  or  too  younq 
to  work  on  a  ranch.  One  rancher  was  part  of  a  family  corporation 
in  association  with  his  father  and  he  lived  on  the  ranch.  One 
rancher  planned  to  take  his  sons  into  the  business  with  him. 
Those  ranchers  who  had  children  in  colleqe  all  said  that  their 
children  had  worked  on  the  ranch  durinq  hiqh  school.   To  replace 
the  lost  labor  many  had  hired  part-time  workers.  Most  of  the 
qrown  children  have  moved  away  to  pursue  other  careers.  This  may 
be  explained  by  the  ranchers'  desire  for  a  colleqe  education  for 
their  children,  thus  encouraqinq  them  to  become  interested  in 
other  fields  and  by  the  hiqh  costs  of  establishing  a  ranchinq 
unit.  One  younq  rancher  in  his  early  30's  explained  that  many  of 
his  friends  would  like  to  own  a  ranch  but  do  not  have  the  capital 
necessary  for  investment. 

When  they  retire,  most  ranchers  would  like  to  maintain 
residence  on  the  ranch.  One  rancher  indicated  he  would  travel  and 
vacation  and  one  said  he  would  move  to  a  local  town.   Six  of  the 
seven  interviewed  wanted  their  ranches  inherited  by  a  son  or 
dauqhter  when  they  retire  and  one  said  he  would  want  it  sold  to 
another  rancher. 

Schultz  (1970)  found  two  qroups  of  ranchers,  the  conserva- 
tives and  the  progressives.  The  conservatives  generally  had 
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smaller,  inefficient  ranches  with  respect  to  production,  faced 
serious  problems  with  respect  to  resource  utilization,  and  ex- 
hibited a  strong  desire  to  maintain  the  status  quo.  The  pro- 
gressive ranchers  differed  from  the  conservatives  and  had  very 
different  goals.  This  group  was  more  interested  in  making  a 
profit  than  in  maintaining  a  way  of  life.  Ranchers  in  the  ES  Area 
exhibit  characteristics  of  both  the  conservatives  and  progressives, 
making  it  very  difficult  to  assign  individuals  to  either  group. 

Two-thirds  of  the  progressive  group  in  Schultz's  study  had 
taken  one  or  more  extension  courses  available  in  their  area.  Two 
areas  of  possible  economic  advantage  may  be  realized  by  the  pro- 
gressives. First,  increased  social  contact  may  allow  one  to 
utilize  groups,  associations,  etc.,  which  influence  the  livestock 
industry.  Second,  such  increased  participation  may  then  lead  to 
increased  ranching  information  regarding  livestock  production 
trends, 

When  the  ES  Area  ranchers  were  asked  how  much  formal  educa- 
tion is  necessary  for  ranching  today,  the  predominant  answer  was 
13-16  years.  In  addition,  they  all  wanted  their  children  to  have 
a  college  or  university  education.  Most  ranchers  feel  that  the 
local  extension  services  have  been  very  helpful. 

Of  the  seven  ranchers,  four  had  vocational  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  high  school.  Of  these  four,  the  average  number  of  years 
of  vocational  agricultural  education  was  2.75  years.  Only  three 
ranchers  had  nonuniversity  training  after  high  school. 

Historically,  the  American  cowboy  has  been  characterized  as  a 
self-sufficient  individual  who  preferred  solitude  and  an  isolated 
residence.  By  and  large,  he  avoided  social  interaction.  His 
interaction  with  urban  dwellers  was  limited  to  essential  activities, 
such  as  purchasing  goods  and  selling  stock.  Schultz  (1970)  found 
that  ranchers  shunned  memberships  and  participation  in  voluntary 
organizations.  He  concluded  that  many  ranchers  perceived  few,  if 
any,  benefits  from  participation  in  formally  structured  social 
groups. 

In  the  ES  Area  the  ranchers  do  not  tend  to  belong  to  veterans, 
social,  fraternal,  or  civic  organizations.  However,  they  do 
belong  to  farm,  trade,  and  religious  organizations.  The  ranchers 
feel  that  the  agricultural  organizations  have  been  yery   helpful  to 
them  but  that  the  organizations  have  had  only  a  somewhat  helpful 
effect  on  improving  the  cattle  market.  They  feel  it  is  very 
important  to  be  socially  accepted  in  the  local  nonranching  community 
and  they  all  feel  living  in  a  rural  area  is  superior  to  living  in 
an  urban  area. 

The  ranchers  interviewed  all  thought  that  ranching  is  becoming 
complex.  The  reason  most  often  mentioned  for  this  perception  was 
government  regulation.  The  ranchers  did  not  favor  government  in- 
volvement in  the  ranching  industry.  Also  mentioned  were  public 
attitudes  toward  ranching  and  livestock. 

Ownership  of  natural  resources  was  viewed  as  fundamental  in 
securing  and  perpetuating  the  ranching  lifestyle.  The  respondents 
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were  also  opposed  to  the  corporate  production  of  beef  because  of 
(1)  the  negative  connotation  of  the  word  "corporate"  and  (2)  the 
perceived  lack  of  commitment  to  "Western"  values.  Ranchers  saw 
themselves  as  virtually  the  only  remaining  individuals  whose 
industry  still  remains  free  of  government  control. 

The  ranchers  interviewed  1n  the  ES  Area  owned  an  average  of 
690  acres  of  rangeland,  461  acres  of  irrigated  cropland,  and  36 
acres  of  nonirrigated  cropland.  They  use  an  average  of  995  AUMs 
from  the  BLM,  and  489  AUMs  from  the  Forest  Service.  They  lease  an 
average  of  867  acres  from  the  State,  486  acres  of  rangeland  from 
private  sources,  26  acres  of  private  irrigated  cropland,  and  143 
acres  of  private  nonirrigated  cropland.  Land  is  considered  the 
most-limiting  factor  in  expanding  operations.  Most  ranchers  sell 
their  livestock  at  local  auctions  although  contract  selling  to 
individual  buyers  is  also  common. 

Regarding  the  general  future  of  ranching  in  the  next  five 
years,  two  replied  they  were  "favorable"  about  it,  two  were  "some- 
what favorable,"  two  were  "somewhat  unfavorable,"  and  one  was 
"undecided."  Regarding  their  specific  future  in  ranching,  four  of 
the  operators  replied  the  same  as  in  the  general  future,  and  three 
were  more  pessimistic.  The  four  who  replied  the  same  to  both 
questions  were  either  "somewhat  favorable"  or  "somewhat  unfavorable" 
about  the  future  of  ranching. 

Four  of  the  ranchers  were  not  looking  forward  to  retiring  at 
all.  Two  were  partially  looking  forward  to  it,  and  one  person  was 
undecided.  This  indicates  a  relatively  strong  commitment  to  the 
ranching  lifestyle. 
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-  FUTURE  ENVIRONMENT  - 


In  most  ESs  this  section  is  used  to  describe  what  the  future 
environment  would  be,  based  on  projected  trends  or  changes,  if  the 
proposed  project  were  not  implemented.  However,  the  future  environ- 
ment of  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  has  been  evaluated,  and  no  major 
trends  or  changes  have  been  identified  whfch  would  be  entirely 
independent  of  livestock  grazing.  Since  grazing  has  traditionally 
been  a  dominant  use  of  the  public  lands  within  the  ES  Area,  future 
grazing  management  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  future 
environment. 

Unlike  many  Federal  actions  analyzed  in  other  ESs,  the  pro- 
posed grazing  management  presented  in  this  ES  is  not  a  completely 
new  project,  but  rather  is  a  modification  of  a  long-standing  and 
ongoing  program.  Therefore,  the  typically  used  phrase  "without 
the  proposed  action"  does  not  provide  a  definitive  basis  for 
description. 

"Without  the  proposed  action"  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
complete  absence  of  livestock  grazing  (Natural  Resource  Defense 
Council,  Inc.,  Personal  Correspondence  1977).  However,  elimina- 
tion of  grazing  would  result  in  substantial  changes  in  the  human 
environment  and  would  not  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  com- 
parison. Conversely,  "without  the  proposed  action"  could  mean 
continuation  of  present  grazing  management.  This  approach  has 
been  used  in  most  BLM  grazing  ESs  to  date.  However,  no  change  in 
grazing  management  would  also  be  an  unrealistic  basis  for  pre- 
dicting the  future  environment  of  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.  Con- 
sidering the  requirements  of  current  BLM  regulations,  and  the 
indication  by  recent  inventories  that  some  allotments  are  over- 
stocked, a  blanket  continuation  of  present  grazing  would  be  un- 
acceptable. In  fact,  the  proposed  action  has  been  developed  to 
correct  or  improve  management  which  is  considered  inadequate. 

Rather  than  select  one  of  the  above  alternatives  (or  any 
other)  as  the  sole  basis  for  describing  the  future  environment, 
both  of  these  possibilities  are  presented  in  Chapter  8  in  com- 
parison with  three  other  alternatives  and  the  existing  situation. 
In  addition  to  describing  each  alternative  and  analyzing  its 
impacts,  a  special  effort  has  been  made  to  describe  the  expected 
environment  after  fifteen  years  under  each  one. 
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CHAPTER  3 
FNVTRONMFNTAL  IMPACTS  OF  THF  PROPOSED  ACTION 


This  chapter  identifies  and  analyzes  the  impacts  that  the 
Proposed  Action  (Chapter  1)  is  anticipated  to  have  on  the  existing 
environment  (Chapter  2).  Analysis  is  limited  to  those  resources 
expected  to  be  significantly  impacted  by  implementation  of  the 
Proposed  Action.  A  cause-effect  analysis  is  used  in  which  each 
cause  brought  forth  from  Chapter  1  is  tied  to  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  environment  as  described  in  Chapter  2.  The  resul- 
tant impact  (if  any)  is  analyzed  as  to  its  beneficial  or  adverse 
effect  on  the  environmental  components. 

Impacts  will  be  assessed  in  both  the  short  and  long  term. 
Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  narrative,  short  term  means  the 
five  years  during  implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action,  and  long 
term  means  the  following  ten  years  or  more  after  complete  imple- 
mentation. 

The  Proposed  Action  is  predicted  to  have  no  significant 
impacts  on  climate,  air  quality,  geology,  minerals,  or  topography. 
Therefore,  these  will  not  be  individually  analyzed  in  this  chapter, 


ASSUMPTIONS  AND  ANALYSIS  GUIDELINES 


The  following  general  assumptions  have  been  made  in  the 
analysis  of  impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action  on  various  environ- 
mental components.  Specific  assumptions  for  individual  resources 
are  included  in  the  respective  sections. 

1.  The  Proposed  Action  would  be  implemented  over  the  five- 
year  period  following  completion  and  approval  of  the 
final  environmental  statement. 

2.  The  BLM  would  fund  the  improvements  required  to  imple- 
ment the  Proposed  Action  and  do  so  within  the  stated 
time  frame.  Monies  would  not  be  solicited  from  users 
but  would  be  accepted  on  a  donation  basis  under  coopera- 
tive agreements. 

3.  The  necessary  manpower  would  be  furnished  by  and  to  the 
Shoshone  District,  and  a  vigorous  effort  would  be  made 
to  completely  carry  out  the  studies  and  evaluation 
procedures  recommended  in  Chapter  1. 

4.  Big  game  populations  (antelope,  deer,  and  elk)  would  be 
allowed  to  increase  to  meet  the  Bennett  Hills  and 
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Timmerman  Hills  MFP  objectives  and  the  specific  allot- 
ment objectives  identified  in  Chapter  1,  Table  1-4.  The 
forage  necessary  to  sustain  the  additional  big  game 
animals  would  be  available  through  improved  vegetation 
conditions  and  increased  production  brought  about  by  the 
proposed  adjustments  in  livestock  numbers,  improved 
management  practices,  and  rehabilitation  projects. 

5.  The  proposed  range  improvements  would  disturb  approxi- 
mately 6,109  acres  over  the  short  term  (five-year  period 
of  implementation).  Only  220  acres,  which  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total,  would  be  disturbed  in  the  long 
term  (ten-year  period  after  full  implementation)  as  a 
result  of  the  physical  presence  of  permanent  improve- 
ments (see  Table  3-1 ) . 

6.  The  proposed  range  improvements  would  cost  approximately 
$665,000  to  construct  over  a  period  of  five  years.  They 
would  cost  approximately  $30,000  per  year  to  maintain 
thereafter.  Certain  maintenance  functions  would  be 
provided  by  users  under  cooperative  agreements. 

7.  In  addition  to  maintaining  proposed  improvements,  exist- 
ing improvements  would  be  maintained  in  serviceable 
condition. 

Primary  (direct)  and  secondary  (indirect,  usually  off-site) 
impact  analysis  will  be  based  on  the  following  causal  agents 
brought  forth  from  the  Proposed  Action: 

1.  Forage  allocation:  adjustment  of  stocking  rates  to 
coincide  with  livestock  grazing  capacities  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  other  resources  such  as  watershed 
and  wildlife. 

2.  Grazing  systems:  conversion  to  (or  continuation  of) 
rest  rotation,  modified  rest  rotation,  deferred  rotation, 
modified  deferred  rotation,  deferred  use,  and  annual 
spring  grazing  as  defined  in  Chapter  1. 

3.  Range  improvements:  installation  of  water  developments, 
construction  of  management  facilities,  and  completion  of 
land  treatments. 

4.  Protection:  elimination  of  livestock  grazing,  or  con- 
tinuation of  no  grazing,  on  unallotted  areas. 
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TABLE  3-1 

EXPECTED  SHORT-TERM  AND  LONG-TERM 

DISTURBANCE  FROM  PROPOSED 

RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 


PROPOSED  RANGE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


TOTAL 
UNITS 


UNIT 
DESCRIP- 
TION 


SHORT-TERM 
DISTURBANCE 


PER  UNIT 
(Acres) 


TOTAL 
(Acres) 


LONG-TERM 
DISTURBANCE 


PER  UNIT 
(Acres) 


TOTAL 
(Acres  1 


WATER  DEVELOPMENTS 


Water  Wells 

Storage  Tanks 

Pipelines 

Spring  Development 

Spring  Maintenance 

Reservoir  Construction 

Reservoir  Maintenance 


1.0 

each 

0.10 

0,1 

a. io 

0,10 

1.0 

each 

0.10 

0.1 

a, 04 

0.04 

32.5 

miles 

1.50 

48.8 

2,10  1/ 

69.30 

V 

16.0 

each 

0.01 

0.2 

2,01  X] 

32.16 

V 

5.0 

each 

0.01 

0.1 

-- 

-- 

24.0 

each 

1.15 

27.6 

2,70  y 

64.80 

V 

11,0 

each 

0.69 

7.6 

-- 

— 

Subtotal  Water  Dev. 


84,5 


166.40 


MANAGEMENT  FACILITIES 


Fencing 
Cattleguards 
Stock  Trails 

117.5 
20.0 
20.0 

miles 

each 

miles 

1.21 
0.01 
1.50 

142.1 

0,2 

30.0 

0.20 
0,01 
1.50 

23,50 

0,20 

30.00 

Subtotal  Mgmt. 

Fac. 

172.3 

— 

53.70 

LAND  TREATMENTS 

Prescribed  Burning 
(Without  Seeding) 
Burning  +  Seeding 
Seeding  Only 
Herbicide  Spraying 

2,540 

1,500 

612 

1,200 

acres 

acres 
acres 
acres 

1.00 

1.00 
1.00 
1.00 

2,540 

1,500 

612 

1,200 

— 

— 

Subtotal  Land  Tr. 


5,852 


TOTAL  -  ALL  TYPES  OF 
IMPROVEMENTS 


6,109 


220 


V  Includes  two-acre  "sacrifice  area",  depleted  of  vegetation  by  livestock  concen- 
tration. 
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IMPACTS  ON  SOILS 


Implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action  would  result  in  an 
estimated  future  erosion  rate  for  the  entire  ES  Area  of  0.95  acre 
feet/square  mile/year  (ac  ft/sq  mi/yr),  which  is  considered  high. 
This  represents  a  5  percent  reduction  from  the  present  rate  of 
erosion  of  1.00  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr.  Anticipated  soil  erosion  rates 
were  calculated  using  the  Musgrave  Equation  (see  Appendix  2)  in 
conjunction  with  the  estimated  changes  in  vegetation  production 
and  their  associated  cover  factors.  Thirty-four  allotments, 
totaling  439,375  acres,  would  experience  an  increase  in  production 
and  cover  (see  "Impacts  on  Vegetation"  section),  which  would 
result  in  increased  soil  productivity,  less  runoff,  and  less  soil 
erosion.  Three  allotments  in  the  ES  Area,  totaling  32,448  acres, 
would  have  low  erosion  rates;  20  allotments,  totaling  165,007 
acres,  would  have  moderate  erosion  rates;  and  in  19  allotments, 
totaling  367,175  acres,  the  rates  would  be  high  (see  Table  3-2). 


Forage  Allocation  and  Grazing  Systems 

Forage  allocation  and  implementation  of  the  grazing  systems 
described  in  the  Proposed  Action  would  generally  have  a  beneficial 
impact  on  the  soils  by  improving  cover,  increasing  soil  produc- 
tivity, and  reducing  erosion. 

There  would  be  an  overall  35  percent  downward  adjustment  in 
livestock  grazing  and  at  least  40  percent  of  all  palatable  forage 
and  all  unpalatable  vegetation  would  be  reserved  for  watershed 
protection  and  wildlife  habitat.  These  two  factors  would  lead  to 
more  beneficial  impacts  on  the  soil  than  would  the  implementation 
of  the  proposed  grazing  systems.  At  least  80  percent  of  the 
expected  changes  in  cover,  soil  productivity,  and  erosion  would  be 
due  to  the  proposed  adjustments  in  stocking  rates  and  allocation 
of  forage  (see  Table  3-2)  occurring  in  the  short  term.   In  the 
long  term,  soil  conditions  would  continue  to  improve  and  erosion 
rates  would  decrease  a  total  of  five  percent. 

The  effects  of  the  proposed  grazing  systems  on  the  soil  are 
difficult  to  determine,  but  at  most,  20  percent  of  the  expected 
changes  in  cover,  soil  productivity  and  erosion  would  be  attri- 
butable to  the  proposed  grazing  systems.  Seven  allotments  total- 
ing 33,639  acres  would  not  be  affected  by  implementation  of  the 
grazing  systems. 


Range  Improvements 

The  kinds  of  range  improvements  affecting  soils  can  be  grouped 
into  two  categories:  (1)  water  developments  and  management  facili- 
ties, and  (2)  land  treatments. 
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Water  Developments  and  Management  Facilities 

Generally,  construction  of  all  water  developments  and  manage- 
ment facilities  (affecting  257  acres,  or  less  than  .05  percent  of 
the  ES  Area),  would  have  a  short-term  adverse  impact  on  soils  due 
to  a  decrease  in  vegetative  cover.  Erosion  rates  would  increase 
about  200  percent.  Approximately  83  acres  stripped  of  vegetation 
during  construction  would  undergo  an  estimated  600  percent  in- 
crease in  erosion  rates  until  reseeded  areas  reestablish  (general- 
ly two  years).  In  the  long  term,  the  adverse  impacts  would  be 
reduced.  Two  hundred  twenty  acres  would  be  disturbed  in  the  long 
term  as  a  result  of  the  physical  presence  of  permanent  improve- 
ments and  areas  of  reduced  vegetation  caused  by  livestock  concen- 
tration (see  Table  3-1).  About  178  acres  (33  acres  due  to 
construction  and  145  acres  of  livestock  concentration)  would  have 
erosion  rates  seven  times  the  present  rate  because  of  trampling, 
compaction,  and/or  lack  of  cover. 

Land  Treatments 

The  proposed  land  treatments  on  5,852  acres  would  have  ad- 
verse short-term  impacts  on  soils  that  would  decrease  as  reveg- 
etation  proceeded.  As  noted  in  Table  3-1,  2,540  acres  would  be 
burned  without  seeding.  In  the  short  term  this  treatment  would 
decrease  the  amount  of  cover,  making  the  soils  susceptible  to 
wind  and  water  erosion.  On  the  40  acres  proposed  for  burning  in 
the  Hash  Spring  Allotment,  erosion  would  increase  200  percent. 
On  the  2,500  acres  proposed  for  burning  in  the  Lava  Allotment, 
the  increase  would  be  150  percent.  These  impacts  would  decrease 
as  revegetation  proceeded  and  would  be  negligible  in  the  long 
term. 

A  300  percent  short-term  increase  in  erosion  would  result 
from  the  proposed  burning  and  seeding  on  1,500  acres  in  the  Lava 
Allotment.  This  impact  would  decrease  over  time  and  would  be 
negligible  in  the  long  term. 

As  stated  in  Table  3-1,  612  acres  are  proposed  to  be  seeded. 
The  seedings  are  proposed  in  the  Canal  (112  acres)  and  Lava  (500 
acres)  Allotments  and,  because  they  have  similar  soils,  the  im- 
pacts would  be  about  the  same.  The  seedings  would  be  accomplished 
by  either  standard  or  deep-furrow  rangeland  drills,  breaking  up 
the  surface  soil  during  the  treatment  and  subjecting  them  to 
increased  wind  and  water  erosion  until  the  seeding  became  estab- 
lished. Erosion  rates  would  be  expected  to  increase  about  150 
percent  in  the  short  term.  This  impact  would  decrease  over  time 
and  the  long-term  effects  would  be  negligible. 

Herbicide  spraying  is  proposed  on  1,200  acres  and  would  have 
the  same  kinds  of  short-term  adverse  impacts  as  the  prescribed 
burning  but  to  a  lesser  degree.   In  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment, 
1,000  acres  would  be  sprayed  to  decrease  brush  density,  and  an 
increase  in  erosion  of  60  percent  would  be  expected  in  the  short 
term.  Two  hundred  acres  in  the  North  Gooding  Allotment  would  be 
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treated  to  reduce  the  density  of  weeds.  Erosion  would  increase  by 
approximately  100  percent.  In  both  allotments,  the  adverse 
impacts  would  decrease  as  revegetation  by  other  species  proceeded 
and  would  be  negligible  in  the  long  term. 


Protection  of  Areas  From  Livestock  Grazing 

Seventy  tracts  of  public  land  totaling  9,518  acres  have  been 
identified  as  proposed  unallotted  areas  (Map  1-1).  Of  these,  52 
tracts,  totaling  8,596  acres,  would  not  be  considered  for  live- 
stock grazing  but  rather  would  be  set  aside  for  other  purposes. 
Fourteen  tracts  totaling  625  acres  would  be  incorporated  into 
proposed  allotments  sometime  within  the  15-year  life  of  the  pro- 
posal. The  remaining  four  tracts,  totaling  297  acres,  would  be 
used  as  stock  trails,  stock  driveways,  and  holding  fields. 

The  8,596  acres  protected  from  livestock  grazing  would 
increase  in  production  of  vegetation  and  cover,  which  would  result 
in  less  runoff  and  soil  erosion.   In  the  short  term  the  effects 
would  be  minimal.  However,  in  the  long  term  soil  conditions  would 
improve  and  erosion  rates  would  decrease  by  16  percent  as  compared 
to  the  present  situation. 

The  625  acres  proposed  for  inclusion  into  allotments  sometime 
within  15  years  would  undergo  changes  similar  to  those  described 
for  the  protected  areas.  However,  the  changes  in  soil  condition 
and  erosion  rates  would  be  less,  depending  on  when  the  tracts  were 
incorporated.  Erosion  rates  would  be  expected  to  decrease  by  5  to 
16  percent  from  the  present  situation. 

The  297  acres  proposed  for  use  as  stock  driveways,  stock 
trails,  and  holding  fields  would  decrease  in  production  and  cover, 
which  would  result  in  increased  runoff  and  soil  erosion.  Assuming 
most  of  the  vegetative  cover  would  be  removed  in  these  areas 
because  of  trampling,  competition,  and  overgrazing,  erosion  rates 
would  increase  about  500  percent. 


Summary 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  the  estimated  future  erosion  rate 
for  the  ES  Area  would  be  0.95  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr.  This  is  a  5  percent 
decrease  from  the  present  rate. 

Forage  allocation  and  implementation  of  the  grazing  systems 
would  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the  soils  by  improving  cover, 
increasing  soil  productivity,  and  reducing  erosion.  At  least  80 
percent  of  the  decrease  in  erosion  would  be  due  to  forage  alloca- 
tion and,  at  most,  20  percent  would  be  due  to  implementation  of 
the  grazing  systems. 

Range  improvements  would  have  an  overall  long-term  beneficial 
impact  on  soils  by  improving  cattle  distribution  and  vegetative 
cover.  However,  increases  in  erosion  are  expected  in  the  short 
term  on  6,109  acres. 
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Water  developments  and  management  facilities  would  increase 
erosion  rates  by  200  percent  on  257  acres  in  the  short  term.   In 
the  long  term,  178  acres  would  have  erosion  rates  six  times  the 
present  rate. 

Proposed  land  treatments  on  5,852  acres  would  increase  ero- 
sion rates  in  the  short  term  by  60  to  300  percent,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  treatment  and  the  soils.  On  2,540  acres  of  prescribed 
burning,  erosion  rates  would  increase  150  percent.  On  1,500  acres 
proposed  for  burning  and  seeding,  erosion  would  increase  300 
percent.  Erosion  would  increase  by  150  percent  on  612  acres 
proposed  for  seeding  only.  The  proposed  herbicide  spraying  on 
1,200  acres  would  increase  erosion  rates  about  70  percent.  Long- 
term  impacts  from  land  treatments  would  be  negligible  or  slightly 
beneficial . 

Erosion  rates  would  decrease  by  16  percent  in  the  long  term 
on  8,596  acres  to  be  protected  from  grazing.  Erosion  rates  would 
decrease  by  5  to  16  percent  on  625  acres  proposed  for  inclusion 
into  allotments  sometime  within  15  years.  The  remaining  297  acres 
of  the  unallotted  areas  proposed  for  use  as  stock  trails,  stock 
driveways,  and  holding  fields,  would  undergo  a  500  percent  in- 
crease in  erosion  rates.  These  rates  would  continue  in  the  long 
term. 


IMPACTS  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 


Water  Supply  and  Use 

Under  the  Proposed  Action,  24  new  reservoirs  would  be  con- 
structed. This  would  increase  the  total  water  surface  area  with  a 
resultant  increase  in  evaporation  of  about  20  acre-feet  per  year. 
However,  the  Proposed  Action  would  reduce  livestock  numbers  and, 
consequently,  reduce  the  water  requirement  to  less  than  80  acre- 
feet  annually.  Total  water  requirements  for  livestock  and  wild- 
life would  not  be  expected  to  rise  above  100  acre-feet  annually. 
Because  this  figure  is  equal  to  the  existing  water  requirements, 
no  impact  on  surface  or  ground  water  supply  would  be  expected  as  a 
result  of  implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action.  Likewise,  imple- 
mentation of  the  Proposed  Action  would  have  very  little  impact  on 
the  surface-ground  water  relationship  of  the  Upper  Snake  River 
Basin  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  ES  Area  receives  little  precipitation  (less  than  12 
inches  per  year)  and  contributes  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  total  water  yield. 
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2.  Few  permanent  streams  originate  in  the  ES  Area.  Only 
Clover  Creek  can  be  considered  permanent  and  orginating 
entirely  within  the  ES  Area.  Most  water  is  transient, 
flowing  through  the  ES  Area. 

3.  Ground  water  resources  are  not  extensively  developed 
over  most  of  the  ES  Area. 

Surface  runoff  is  primarily  dependent  upon  rainfall  inten- 
sity, the  amount  of  water  reaching  the  soil,  and  the  amount  of 
water  that  enters  the  soil.  Basically,  rainfall  intensity  and 
soil  infiltration  rates  determine  the  net  overland  (surface) 
runoff.  Livestock  grazing  can  affect  the  infiltration  rates  of 
the  soil  through  alteration  of  groundcover  and  compaction  of  soil 
(Branson,  et  at.  1978).  Measurable  changes  in  soil  compaction 
would  not  be  expected  on  98  percent  of  the  ES  Area  under  the 
Proposed  Action.  Those  areas  presently  being  affected  by  compac- 
tion would  continue  to  be  affected  in  about  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  reasons  (i.e.,  adjacent  to  water,  salting  areas, 
livestock  trailing  areas).  Unallotted  areas  (see  Table  1-3  and 
Map  1-1)  would  show  improvement  from  past  effects  of  soil  com- 
paction, but  this  would  be  of  little  significance  to  the  impact  on 
total  runoff  because  they  represent  only  about  2  percent  of  the  ES 
Area. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  improved  range  conditions  will 
generally  increase  soil  infiltration  rates,  thus  reducing  runoff 
(Branson,  et  al.  1962;  Hansen,  et  al .  1970;  Rauzi  1956;  Rauzi  and 
Hanson  1966).  An  important  factor  controlling  infiltration  is  the 
vegetation  cover,  which  includes  plant  canopy,  basal  coverage, 
litter,  etc.  Many  studies  indicate  that  about  70  percent  vegeta- 
tion cover  is  the  breaking  point  for  minimizing  surface  water 
runoff  (Packer  1953,  El well  and  Stocking  1974).  Below  65-70 
percent  vegetation  cover,  runoff  effects  by  vegetation  begin  to 
decrease  while  soil  factors  dominate  (EPA  1978).  Unfortunately, 
"published  evidence  fails  to  show  that  any  grazing  system  con- 
sistently increases  plant  and  litter  cover  on  watersheds"  (G if ford 
and  Hawkins  1976,  p.  282).  However,  in  order  to  assess  hydrologic 
changes,  an  estimate  of  cover  response  is  necessary.  The  overall 
increase  of  total  cover  (vegetation  cover  plus  rock)  would  be  less 
than  5  percent  on  all  allotments.  Only  the  Pioneer  Allotment 
(6,762  acres),  would  be  expected  to  have  a  vegetation  cover  greater 
than  70  percent.  Eleven  allotments  (183,976  acres)  would  be 
expected  to  have  total  cover  increased  to  greater  than  70  percent. 
These  include:  Black  Canyon,  Canal,  Clover  Creek,  Dempsey,  Fricke, 
Hash  Spring,  Indian,  Lower  Magic,  Pioneer,  Rattlesnake,  and  Track. 
Seven  allotments  (Lava,  Poison  Creek,  Springdale,  Tikura,  Timmerman 
East  and  West,  and  Track),  totaling  75,832  acres,  already  have  a 
total  cover  greater  than  70  percent,  and  would  be  expected  to 
maintain  their  condition.  The  remainder  of  the  ES  Area  (304,822 
acres)  would  have  a  total  cover  of  less  than  70  percent. 
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Eight  allotments  (Davis  Mountain,  Gwin  Ranch,  North  Gooding, 
Schooler  Creek,  Spring  Creek,  Timmerman  East  and  West,  and  Spring- 
dale),  totaling  125,255  acres,  would  have  small  reductions  in 
vegetation  cover.  These  reductions  would  not  affect  runoff  (see 
Table  3-3).  Runoff  will  generally  increase  at  a  higher  rate  as 
percent  vegetation  cover  decreases  at  a  uniform  rate,  given  equal 
storm  intensities  (adapted  from  Packer  1961).  This  supports  the 
hypothesis  that  there  is  a  level  at  which  cover  increases  do 
little  to  reduce  overland  flow.  Most  of  the  ES  Area  would  not 
reach  that  level . 

Table  3-3  gives  estimated  changes  in  runoff  by  allotment  and 
compares  the  predicted  runoff  to  the  present  situation.  Proposed 
allotments  are  presented  for  both  present  and  future  conditions  to 
facilitate  comparisons.  Table  3-3  shows  the  return  frequency  (in 
years)  of  a  24-hour  storm  required  to  produce  the  same  volume  of 
surface  runoff  with  implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action  as 
produced  by  a  10-year,  24-hour  storm  under  existing  conditions. 
Averaged  over  the  entire  ES  Area,  a  13-year,  24-hour  storm  under 
the  Proposed  Action  would  be  required  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  water  as  a  10-year,  24-hour  storm  under  existing  conditions. 
This  reduction  in  surface  runoff  would  lessen  the  impact  of  flooding 
originating  within  the  ES  Area  in  the  long  term  and  could  also 
reduce  related  impacts  such  as  sedimentation.  The  overall  regional 
impact  of  reduced  surface  water  runoff  is  considered  to  be  insigni- 
ficant, because  the  ES  Area  comprises  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
upper  Snake  River  basin. 


Water  Quality 

Livestock  grazing  can  have  many  impacts  on  water  quality,  in- 
cluding increases  in  organic  matter,  nutrients,  bacteria,  turbi- 
dity, sedimentation,  and  temperature.  Since  little  quantification 
exists  concerning  the  above  water  quality  parameters  within  the  ES 
Area,  qualitative  impact  analysis  was  used. 

The  Proposed  Action  would  eliminate  cattle  grazing  on  about 
seven  miles  of  stream  and  ten  miles  of  shoreline  on  various  lakes 
and  reservoirs  that  would  be  included  in  proposed  unallotted  areas 
(see  Map  1-1).  This  would  reduce  the  nutrient  and  bacterial 
problems  generated  by  livestock.  It  is  possible  that  bacteria 
levels  would  not  measurably  change  (e.g.,  wildlife  impacts  could 
replace  cattle  impacts).  In  a  study  of  three  Northern  Utah  water- 
sheds, Doty  and  Hookano  (1971)  found  that  fecal  coliform  bacteria 
can  appear  even  in  watersheds  where  there  is  no  livestock  grazing. 
Overall  chemical  and  bacterial  problems  on  the  more  important 
waters  would  remain  substantially  unchanged  because  livestock 
would  continue  to  use  unrestricted  riparian  (streamside)  zones  and 
agriculture,  the  major  cause  of  water  quality  degradation  in  the 
ES  Area,  would  not  change  significantly. 
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7 
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s 

0 

Gwin  Ranch 
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7 
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0 

Hash  Spring 
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9 

6 

5 

-1 

Hill   City  Branch 

687         1 

7 

3 

<1 

-3 

Indian 

35,348         1 

7 

2 

1 

-1 

Kime 

600         1 

7 

9 

7 

-2 

King  Hill 

25,368         1 

7 

7 

3 

-4 

Kinzie  Butte 

8,684         1 

7 

6 

2 

-4 

Lava 

28,000         1 

7 

<1 

<  1 

0 

Lower  Magic 

263         1 

7 

12 

8 

-4 

Macon  Flat 

38,982         1 

9 

<1 

<1 

0 

Magic 

6,052         1 

7 

10 

7 

-3 

North  Gooding 

41,405         1 

7 

2 

2 

0 
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93,628         1 

7 

<1 

<1 

0 

North  Slope 

661          1 

9 

3 

2 

-1 

Picabo 

7,870         1 

7 

3 

1 

-2 

Pioneer 

6,762         1 

7 

1 

<1 

0 

r'oison  Creek 

269         1 

5 

a 

3 

0 

Rattlesnake 

20,281          1 

7 

8 

4 

-4 

Richfield  Cattle 

22,015         1 

■ 

2 

2 

0 

Schooler  Creek 

58         1 

9 

7 

7 

0 

Spud  Patch 

3,894         1 

8 

3 

i 

-2 

Soring  Creek 

563         1 

0 

4 

4 

0 

Springdale 

310         1 

9 

6 

6 

0 

Struthers 

2,392         1 

7 

6 

3 

-3 

Swinging  Bridge 

2,939         1 

C 

3 

9 

-1 

The   Pasture 

918         1 

7 

/  1 

<i 

0 

Ticeska 

3,891          1 

7 

<  1 

<,  i 

r 

Tikura 

3,643         1 

7 

<1 

<  i 

0 

Timmerman   East 

28,952         1 

7 

2 

i 

-~ 

Timmerman  West 

14,450         1 

7 

2 

i 

-l 

Track 
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2 
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2 
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Sedimentation  and  siltation  of  stream  bottoms  would  be  the 
biggest  livestock-related  impact  on  water  quality.  Sedimentation 
is  the  action  of  depositing  sediment  or  soil  within  a  watercourse 
and  siltation  is  the  part  of  sedimentation  that  tends  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  gravels  and  rocks  in  streams.  Soil  erosion  and 
soil  loss  should  not  be  confused  with  sedimentation.  Soil  erosion 
is  an  estimate  of  the  relative  mobility  of  soil  particles  and  may 
or  may  not  be  directly  related  to  sedimentation.  The  soil  particles 
causing  sedimentation  can  be  supplied  by  various  forms  of  soil 
erosion,  only  one  of  which  is  evaluated  in  the  soils  section. 
Once  transported  to  a  watercourse  the  soil  may  be  transported 
further  by  streamflow  or  stored  within  the  watercourse.  The 
amount  of  soil  transported  is  usually  related  directly  to  instream 
velocity  and  discharge,  and  these  are  poorly  understood  within  the 
ES  Area.  Additionally,  to  establish  the  significance  of  a  particular 
level  of  sedimentation  it  is  necessary  to  relate  the  sedimentation 
levels  to  levels  that  are  detrimental  to  a  beneficial  use.  This 
type  of  information  is  not  available  in  the  ES  Area  and  can  only 
be  obtained  by  field  quantification  and  hydrologic  modeling. 

Soil  erosion  would  be  expected  to  be  reduced  an  average  of  5 
percent  over  the  ES  Area  with  implementation  of  the  Proposed 
Action  (see  "Impacts  on  Soils"  section).  This  reduction  would 
likely  have  some  beneficial  impacts  to  water  quality  in  streams 
where  adjacent  public  land  ownership  is  high  (King  Hill  Creek, 
E.  Dempsey  Creek,  Hog  Creek,  and  Dry  Creek).  Specific  allotments 
and  erosion  rates  are  listed  in  Table  3-2.  Allotments  adjacent  to 
perennial  streams  studied  by  Rabe,  et  al .  (1976)  are  listed  in 
Table  3-4  along  with  estimated  overland  erosion  (soil  loss)  changes. 
As  illustrated  in  Table  3-4,  wery   little  change  in  erosion  would 
be  evident  on  allotments  containing  important  waters  with  the 
exception  of  1.2  miles  of  Clover  Creek  in  the  Pioneer  Allotment. 
By  the  time  the  predicted  soil  erosion  arrived  at  the  watercourse, 
it  might  be  attenuated  to  such  a  degree  that  no  difference  would 
be  seen  between  sedimentation  in  the  existing  environment  and 
under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Overall  sediment  reductions  cannot  be  related  to  beneficial 
use  since  quantifiable  data  is  unavailable.  The  Proposed  Action 
would  reduce  sedimentation,  but  this  reduction  might  not  signifi- 
cantly improve  an  associated  use.  Therefore,  the  significance  of 
the  reduction  cannot  be  evaluated.  At  a  "worst  case"  level,  no 
change  would  occur. 

In  areas  where  sediment  originates  from  stream  channels, 
removal  of  livestock  grazing  can  significantly  improve  overall 
channel  stability,  which  should  reduce  sediment  problems.  Al- 
though the  reduction  cannot  be  directly  quantified,  only  about 
nine  percent  of  the  fair  and  poor  fisheries  habitat  would  be 
expected  to  improve  as  a  direct  result  of  livestock  exclusion  (see 
"Impacts  on  Fisheries"  section).  The  seven  miles  of  Clover  Creek 
proposed  to  be  excluded  from  grazing  would  show  local  improvements 
in  channel  stability,  but  improving  this  small  portion  of  the 
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King  Hill  Creek 


TABLE  3  -  4 
SOIL  EROSION  NEAR  IMPORTANT  WATERS 


WATER 

ALLOTMENT 

PUBLIC  LAND 
STREAM  BANK 
MILES 

TOTAL 
MILES 

OF 
STREAM  1/ 

OVERLAND  EROSION 
(Acre  Feet/Square  Mile)  2/ 

PRESENT 

Left  Bank  | Right  Bank 

PROPOSED  ACTION 

King  Hill 


11.9 


14.4 


1.15 


Clover  Creek 

Fricke 
Dempsey 
Pioneer 
Indian 

Clover  Creek 
Davis  Mountain 

.25 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

12.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.0 

2.2 

9.0 

.25 
1.5 
1.2 

1.0 
17.6 
12.2 

0.41 
1.13 
.78 
1.05 
1.12 
1.44 

.37 

1.01 

.37 

.95 

1.04 

1.47 

Dry  Creek 

Black  Canyon 

9.2 

9.2 

10.4 

.95 

.88 

Big  Wood  River 
(Below  Richfield 
Diversion) 

Lava 

Kinzie  Butte 

Track 

11.5 

2.0 

.5 

6.5 
0 
.5 

12.5 
3.0  * 
1.0  * 

.32 
2.18 
1.32 

.24 
2.01 
1.20 

(At  and  Above 
Ricifield 
Diversion) 

Lower  Magic 

Struthers 

Magic 

1.5 

4.5 

0 

1.5 

n 
3.25 

1.5 
4.5 
3.25 

1.32 
1.14 
1.23 

1.06 
1.08 

1.11 

(Above  Reservoir) 

Swinging  Bridge 

.6 

0 

.6 

1.13 

1.13 

Camas  Creek 

Macon  Flat 

6.4 

0 

4.0 

.44 

.4 

Silver  Creek 

Tikura 

.5 

.5 

.5 

0.59 

O.b'.l 

y   Includes  State  and  private  lands  in  addition  to  public  lands. 
2/  Erosion  Data  taken  from  soils  information  in  Appendix. 

*  Asterisk  (*)  indicates  a  portion  of  the  mileage  is  not  included  as  fisheries  habitat  in  Fisheries 
Section. 
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stream  would  not  change  overall  sediment  problems  because  there 
are  other  problems  upstream.  No  significant  in-channel  sediment 
production  would  be  expected  to  occur  as  a  result  of  the  Proposed 
Action  because  livestock  would  not  have  additional  access  to 
stream  channels. 


Impact  Summary 

No  impact  upon  surface  or  ground  water  supply  would  be  expected 
as  a  result  of  the  Proposed  Action. 

Overall  water  quality  problems  would  remain  unchanged  primarily 
because  agricultural  water  quality  degradation  would  continue. 
Associated  problems  from  livestock  would  continue  near  present 
levels  except  where  livestock  are  excluded  from  the  riparian 
(streamside)  zones. 

Direct  livestock  induced  sedimentation  from  streambank  erosion 
would  continue  at  present  levels  on  areas  with  unrestricted  live- 
stock access  (about  26  miles).  Overall  sedimentation  would  continue 
near  present  levels  because  little  change  is  expected  in  soil  loss 
and  runoff. 

No  adverse  impacts  to  the  existing  condition  of  water  resources 
would  be  expected  as  a  result  of  the  Proposed  Action. 


IMPACTS  ON  VEGETATION 


The  Proposed  Action  includes  four  principal  impact  cause 
agents.  They  are  adjustment  of  stocking  rate  (forage  allocation), 
implementation  of  grazing  systems,  construction  of  range  improve- 
ments, and  protection  from  grazing  (unallotted  areas).  The  short- 
and  long-term  impacts  of  each  cause  agent  are  identified.  The 
effects  of  combining  forage  allocation,  grazing  systems,  range 
improvements,  and  unallotted  areas  are  identified  in  the  "Summary" 
section. 


Proposed  Allotments 

The  Proposed  Action  would  establish  42  grazing  allotments 
from  the  existing  53  allotments  (Map  1-1).  These  allotments  would 
include  564,630  acres  of  public  land,  over  98  percent  of  the  total 
public  land  in  the  ES  Area.  The  rest  of  the  public  land  is  proposed 
to  be  unallotted  and  is  discussed  later  in  this  section. 
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Forage  Allocation 

The  Proposed  Action  calls  for  an  overall  downward  adjustment 
of  35  percent  in  actual  livestock  grazing  use  in  the  ES  Area. 
Table  1-6  shows  the  proposed  adjustment  for  each  allotment,  which 
ranges  from  77  percent  downward  to  320  percent  upward,  as  well  as 
the  overall  adjustment. 

Table  3-15  (see  "Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing"  section)  groups 
the  allotments  into  categories  by  degree  of  adjustment  in  stocking 
rate  and  shows  the  acreages  involved. 

A  downward  adjustment  of  1-20  percent  is  proposed  for  7,537 
acres  (approximately  1  percent  of  the  total);  an  adjustment  of  21- 
40  percent  is  proposed  for  105,569  acres  (19  percent  of  the  total); 
an  adjustment  of  41-60  percent  is  proposed  for  210,998  acres  (37 
percent  of  the  total);  an  adjustment  of  61-77  percent  is  proposed 
for  84,302  acres  (15  percent  of  the  total).  A  downward  adjustment 
in  stocking  rate  would,  therefore,  occur  on  408,406  acres  of 
public  land  (72  percent  of  the  total). 

An  upward  adjustment  in  stocking  rate  of  1-20  percent  is 
proposed  for  64,042  acres  (11  percent  of  the  total);  an  adjustment 
of  21-60  percent  is  proposed  for  70,357  acres  (13  percent  of  the 
total);  an  upward  adjustment  of  61-320  percent  is  proposed  for 
15,516  acres  (3  percent  of  the  total). 

No  change  in  stocking  rate  is  proposed  for  5,746  acres  (1 
percent  of  the  total). 

The  downward  adjustment  from  58,731  AUMs  annual  use  (five- 
year  average,  1972-1976)  to  38,138  AUMs  annual  use  (proposed 
initial  stocking  rate)  would  result  in  an  immediate  beneficial 
effect  on  the  overall  vegetation  resource  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  herbage  consumed  by  livestock.  Consumption  would  decrease  from 
46,984,800  to  30,510,400  pounds  annually,  leaving  16,474,400 
pounds  more  vegetation  on  the  land. 

Yearly  plant  growth  not  removed  from  the  environment  through 
grazing  or  wildfire  becomes  litter.  Some  plant  residues,  such  as 
dead  woody  stems,  remain  in  place  for  many  years  under  semi -arid 
conditions;  these  are  called  persistent  litter.  Other  residues, 
such  as  fine  grass  and  forb  leaves,  decompose  rapidly  through 
weathering  and  disappear  within  a  year;  these  are  called  non- 
persistent  litter.  Presently  this  litter,  a  natural  part  of  the 
wild! and  vegetation,  is  being  partially  harvested  by  livestock. 

Under  present  stocking  levels  approximately  11.7  percent  of 
total  vegetation  production  is  being  consumed  as  forage  by  live- 
stock. Under  the  proposed  stocking  rate  that  consumption  would 
decrease  to  7.6  percent  (Table  2-11). 

The  impact  of  leaving  more  herbaceous  (nonwoody)  plant 
material  is  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  that  implied  by  the 
small  percentage  decrease  of  total  production  harvested  by  live- 
stock. Presently  an  estimated  66,040,000  pounds  of  palatable 
grasses  and  forbs  are  being  produced  annually  on  public  lands  in 
the  ES  Area.  Of  that  total,  46,984,800  pounds  (71  percent)  are 
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presently  being  harvested  by  livestock.  Under  the  proposed  initial 
stocking  rate,  30,510,400  pounds  (46  percent)  would  be  harvested. 
Herbaceous  vegetation  is  especially  important  as  litter  as  it 
helps  form  a  mat  or  "thatch"  to  protect  the  soil  from  wind  and/or 
water  erosion. 

Root  channels  of  grasses  and  forbs  allow  water  from  melting 
winter  snow  or  summer  thunder  showers  to  infiltrate  rapidly  into 
the  ground.  Perennial  grasses,  especially,  have  fibrous  root 
systems  of  which  part  dies  each  year  and  decomposes,  forming  root 
channels  while  new  roots  grow.  Decomposed  plant  parts  can  be 
considered  underground  litter.  Fibrous  roots  of  perennial  forbs 
act  in  a  similar  way  to  perennial  grass  roots.  Annual  grass  and 
forb  roots  decompose  after  completing  their  yearly  life  cycle. 
The  woody  roots  of  unpalatable  shrubs  do  not  form  the  number  of 
root  channels  that  grasses  and  forbs  do.  Water  from  melting 
winter  snow  or  summer  thunder  showers  normally  flows  around  shrubs 
infiltrating  into  the  soil  at  a  slower  rate  than  when  many  grasses 
and  forbs  are  present.  Because  the  water  does  not  move  into  the 
soil  it  moves  over  the  soil  surface  causing  soil  erosion. 

Increased  herbaceous  litter  accumulation  would  also  improve 
the  growing  environment  in  several  ways.  First,  litter  would  trap 
blowing  snow  and  help  water  penetrate  into  the  soil,  making  more 
moisture  available  for  plant  growth.  Second,  litter  would  shade 
the  soil  surface  and  reduce  the  amount  of  soil  moisture  lost 
through  evaporation.  Third,  litter  would  increase  soil-nutrient 
recycling.  Plant  growth  removes  important  mineral  elements  from 
the  soil.  When  plant  litter  is  removed  by  grazing,  these  elements 
are  lost,  but  when  litter  accumulates,  these  growth  elements 
eventually  return  to  the  soil  through  decomposition.  Fourth, 
since  litter  returns  organic  matter  to  the  soil,  it  would  improve 
the  soil  by  making  it  more  fertile  and  productive  and  by  giving  it 
greater  moisture-holding  capacity. 

It  should  be  noted  that  more  litter  would  increase  the  danger 
of  wildfire.  However,  fire  is  a  natural  part  of  the  environment 
and  often  occurred  unchecked  before  the  white  man  arrived.  Vigorous 
plants  with  hardy  root  systems  would  be  able  to  reestablish  after 
wildfire. 

Improved  vigor  of  forage  plants  would  be  expected  from  reduced 
grazing  with  the  proposed  initial  stocking  rate.  Considered 
alone,  adjustment  in  the  initial  stocking  rate  would  lessen  the 
grazing  pressure  on  less  desirable  areas  (e.g.,  slopes  above  20 
percent  and  areas  greater  than  one  mile  from  water).  However, 
grazing  pressure  would  remain  relatively  uniform  within  the  areas 
grazed.  The  lower  number  of  livestock  would  simply  remain  in  the 
desirable  grazing  areas  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  would  not 
be  forced  to  utilize  the  less  desirable  areas  (Hormay  1970).  The 
grazing  systems  proposed  would  reduce  this  effect  (see  "Grazing 
Systems"  in  this  section). 
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Range  Improvements 

The  Proposed  Action  includes  construction  and/or  maintenance 
of  several  kinds  of  range  improvements  considered  essential  to 
implement  the  proposed  grazing  systems.  The  proposed  improvements 
are  grouped  into  three  broad  categories:  water  developments, 
management  facilities,  and  land  treatments.  See  Table  3-1  for 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  range  improvements  in  each  category  and 
the  quantified  short-  and  long-term  expected  disturbance  from  the 
construction  and  physical  presence  of  these  improvements. 

The  construction  phase  of  the  proposed  water  developments 
and  management  facilities  would  temporarily  remove  approximately 
257  acres  of  existing  vegetation  from  production.  Beyond  the 
construction  phase  the  improvements  would  permanently  remove 
approximately  220  acres  from  production.  The  expected  recovery 
period  after  construction  (including  seeding  the  disturbed  area) 
is  two  to  five  years.  Seeding  disturbed  sites  is  proposed  to 
restore  vegetation  productivity  and  avoid  infestations  of  the 
poisonous  plant  halogeton  and  the  noxious  weeds  burr  buttercup, 
diffuse  knapweed,  and  medusahead  wildrye  (see  Tables  2-16  and  2- 
17). 

Water  Developments.  Long-term  impacts  created  by  developing 
dependable  watering  places  include  reduction  of  vegetation  cover, 
changes  in  species  composition,  and  decrease  in  plant  vigor.  Use 
of  the  developments  by  livestock  (both  cattle  and  sheep)  during 
the  time  when  a  pasture  is  grazed  would  result  in  less  vegetation 
in  the  immediate  area  of  the  water  source.  This  area,  a  circle 
roughly  30  to  100  yards  in  radius,  would  be  located  at  spring 
troughs,  well  and  pipeline  troughs,  and  around  reservoirs.  The 
total  disturbed  area  would  be  about  two  acres  per  water  development. 
The  vegetation  would  be  altered  mainly  by  trampling  and  forage 
consumption  by  livestock  and  wildlife.  There  would  be  a  decrease 
in  the  vigor  of  the  plant  species  near  the  water.  The  vigor 
decrease  would  result  from  trampling,  heavier  than  average  grazing 
which  normally  occurs  around  water  sources,  and  heavy  dust  deposits 
on  plant  tissue,  which  would  interfere  with  normal  plant  functions. 
The  amount  of  adverse  impact  on  the  vegetation  would  decrease 
rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  water  source  increased.  Also, 
during  the  deferment,  seedripe,  and  full -season  rest  treatments 
in  the  proposed  grazing  systems,  the  physiological  needs  of  the 
vegetation  would  be  met  and  the  areas  would  tend  to  restore 
themselves. 

The  establishment  of  new  sheep  bed  grounds  near  newly  developed 
dependable  water  would  likely  occur.  Areas  favored  as  sheep  bed 
grounds  are  those  with  dependable  water  and  some  protection  from 
adverse  weather.  Normally,  a  favorite  bed  ground  is  used  several 
times  during  the  year  by  several  bands.  Usually,  each  band  is 
comprised  of  approximately  1,000  ewes  with  lambs.  Bed  grounds 
often  become  depleted  of  desirable  vegetation. 
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Too  intense  grazing  would  be  marked  by  the  disappearance  of 
preferred  forage  plants  or  of  those  less  resistant  to  grazing. 
Less-preferred  or  more-resistant  plants  would  survive  and  replace 
those  removed.  This  would  eventually  lead  to  a  change  in  com- 
position. Continued  grazing  would  cause  an  influx  of  species 
called  "invaders,"  which  are  not  part  of  the  climax.  The  initial 
invaders  would  be  mobile  annuals,  but  later  the  invasion  of  her- 
baceous or  woody  perennials  of  low  value  would  take  place  (Stoddart 
Smith,  and  Box  1975). 

Reducing  the  existing  vegetation  provides  an  opportunity  for 
other  plants  to  begin  growth.  The  use  of  the  various  proposed 
water  developments  may  cause  enough  disturbance  to  permit  increased 
numbers  of  poisonous  plants  or  noxious  weeds  to  invade  the  site. 

However,  the  development  of  dependable  water  as  proposed 
would  have  beneficial  impacts  which  would  counteract  the  adverse 
impacts  discussed.  Dependable  water  located  at  key  points  through- 
out an  allotment  or  pasture  would  improve  the  distribution  of 
livestock,  thus  promoting  a  more  even  utilization  of  the  total 
vegetation  resource.  Proper  utilization  of  forage  is  important 
in  maintaining  or  improving  the  vegetation  vigor,  production,  and 
condition.  The  proposed  water  developments,  combined  with  the 
proposed  grazing  systems,  would  "pull"  the  livestock  from  the 
overused  existing  water  sources,  thereby  allowing  these  areas  to 
improve  in  vigor  and  production. 

Management  Facilities.  Management  facilities,  i.e.,  fences, 
cattleguards,  and  stock  trails,  would  cause  adverse  and  beneficial 
impacts  to  vegetation.  The  impacts  relate  to  both  the  actual 
ground  space  occupied  by  the  improvements  and  the  effect (s)  the 
improvements  have  on  the  behavior  and  movement  of  domestic  grazing 
animals. 

Sheep  are  normally  herded,  so  their  behavior  and  movement 
would  be  more  a  function  of  the  herder's  actions  than  of  the 
physical  presence  of  the  proposed  management  facilities.  However, 
sheep  use  of  the  proposed  North  Gooding  Allotment  stock  trail 
would  impact  vegetation  that  is  presently  wery   lightly  used.  New 
sheep  bed  grounds  are  also  expected  along  this  trail.  The  intro- 
duction of  some  noxious  weeds,  and  possibly  the  poisonous  plant 
halogeton,  would  probably  occur  along  this  proposed  vehicle 
(horse-drawn  sheep  wagons)  access  trail. 

The  behavior  and  movement  of  animals  other  than  cattle  is 
not  expected  to  change  appreciably  from  the  present  situation  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  presence  of  management  facilities.  Cattle, 
however,  normally  do  respond  to  the  physical  presence  of  facili- 
ties. 

Fences  are  beneficial  in  managing  cattle,  but  cattle  tend  to 
trail  along  fence  lines.  Therefore,  a  narrow  trail  near  the 
fence  could  be  completely  denuded  of  vegetaion  through  trampling 
and  soil  compaction.   In  addition,  a  decrease  in  plant  vigor  and  a 
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change  in  species  composition  would  occur  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  fence.  Overgrazing  would  cause  a  decrease  in  preferred 
plant  species  with  an  increase  in  less  preferred  species. 

The  beneficial  impacts  from  management  facilities  outweigh 
the  adverse  impacts.  Fences,  cattleguards,  and  stock  trails  are 
essential  to  the  grazing  systems  in  the  proposed  action.  Even 
though  the  vegetation  on  small  areas  would  be  adversely  affected, 
overall,  the  vegetation  would  benefit  from  installing  the  proposed 
facilities. 

Land  Treatments.  The  land  treatments  proposed  include  broad- 
leaf  herbicide  spraying  for  the  control  of  brush  and  weeds,  pre- 
scribed burning  to  control  brush,  and  seeding  grass  species. 
Predicted  increases  in  production  resulting  from  various  land 
treatments  are  all  based  on  results  of  similar  kinds  of  projects 
already  completed  on  the  same  ecological  sites  in  nearby  allot- 
ments. 

The  proposed  application  of  broadleaf  herbicide  to  1 ,  JO 
acres  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment  is  for  the  purpose  of  brush 
control.  The  short-term  (five  year)  impact  of  reduced  brush  and 
forb  species  would  be  offset  by  the  short-term  increase  in  perennial 
grass  production.  The  long-term  (fifteen  year)  benefit  would  be 
an  increase  from  approximately  75  pounds  per  acre  of  forage  yearly 
to  approximately  110  pounds  per  acre  yearly.  Vegetation  condition 
would  change  from  poor  to  brush  control  (a  man-caused  category). 

The  proposed  application  of  herbicide  to  200  acres  in  the 
North  Gooding  Allotment  is  to  control  noxious  weeds  along  sheep 
migration  routes,  around  bedding  areas,  and  near  watering  places. 
The  short-term  impact  would  be  to  remove  all  broadleaf  plants 
(both  undesirable  and  desirable)  from  the  treated  area.  Both 
annual  and  perennial  grasses  would  increase  in  the  short  term. 
The  long-term  benefit  would  be  a  lessened  amount  of  noxious  weeds 
and  greater  proportionate  amounts  of  perennial  grasses,  forbs ,  and 
shrubs  on  the  treated  sites.  The  improved  condition  would  be 
maintained  by  the  proposed  grazing  management  system. 

Prescribed  burning  would  have  the  short-term  impact  of  com- 
pletely removing  vegetation  until  the  following  growing  season  on 
4,000  acres  in  the  Lava  Allotment.  Seeding  crested  wheatgrass 
following  the  prescribed  burn  on  1,500  acres  in  this  allotment 
would  have  the  long-term  impact  of  changing  species  composition 
from  a  high  percentage  of  shrubs  and  annual  grass  to  a  high  per- 
centage of  perennial  grass  with  some  mixed  annual  and  perennial 
forbs  and  a  low  percentage  of  shrubs.  The  expected  long-term 
benefit  would  be  an  increase  in  forage  productivity  from  35  pounds 
per  acre  to  152  pounds  per  acre.  On  the  remaining  2,500  acres 
receiving  prescribed  burning  in  this  allotment,  species  composi- 
tion would  change  toward  more  native  grasses  and  forbs  with  only  a 
small  amount  of  shrubs  over  the  long  term.  A  long-term  change  in 
forage  productivity  from  35  pounds  per  acre  to  128  pounds  per  acre 
would  be  expected  on  the  area  proposed  to  be  burned  without  seeding. 
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Prescribed  burning  of  40  acres  in  the  Hash  Spring  Allotment 
for  sheep  trail  access  would  denude  the  cover  of  vegetation  on 
sloping  land  until  the  following  growing  season.  The  short-term 
impact  could  also  include  some  soil  movement  if  the  first  spring 
snowmelt  were  especially  rapid.  Under  normal  circumstances  moisture 
infiltration  would  be  rapid,  as  the  target  species,  Mountain  big 
sagebrush,  grows  on  well -drained  soils.  The  proposed  burn  area  is 
in  high-fair  to  good  vegetation  condition  with  a  wide  variety  of 
understory  species.  The  long-term  impact  would  be  increased  grass 
and  forb  composition  with  shrub  species  greatly  reduced.  The 
treated  area  would  receive  some  additional  forage  use  from  sheep 
passing  through,  but  this  would  be  expected  to  be  offset  by  im- 
proved moisture  availability,  reduced  brush  competition,  and  more 
growing  space  for  grasses  and  forbs.  If  the  treated  area  became 
attractive  to  the  existing  elk  herd,  an  overgrazed  condition  could 
result,  especially  in  the  first  spring  when  the  first  succulent 
shoots  emerge. 

The  proposed  seeding  of  112  acres  in  the  Canal  Allotment  by 
direct  drilling  into  the  existing  vegetation  would  have  a  short- 
term  impact  of  reduced  grass,  forb,  and  shrub  production  from 
disturbance  by  a  tractor  and  rangeland  drill.  The  long-term 
impact  would  be  a  substantial  increase  in  grasses,  some  increase 
in  forbs,  and  a  reduction  in  the  shrubs.  The  vegetation  condition 
class  would  change  from  poor  to  seeding  (a  man-caused  category). 
Forage  production  would  increase  from  50  pounds  per  acre  to  200 
pounds  per  acre. 

In  addition  to  the  1,500  acres  to  be  seeded  following  pre- 
scribed burning,  another  500  acres  in  the  Lava  Allotment  would  be 
seeded  by  direct  drilling  into  the  existing  vegetation.  In  this 
case,  the  short-term  impacts  and  long-term  vegetation  composition 
and  condition  impacts  would  be  identical  to  those  described  above 
for  the  Canal  Allotment.  Production  would  be  expected  to  increase 
from  35  pounds  of  allocable  forage  per  acre  to  152  pounds  per 
acre. 

Grazing  Systems 

From  the  standpoint  of  vegetation  response,  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Proposed  Action  are  the  implementation  of  grazing 
management  systems  together  with  the  proposed  forage  allocation. 

The  proposed  grazing  systems  are  discussed  in  Chapter  1  under 
"Grazing  Systems."  The  kind  of  grazing  system(s)  proposed  for 
each  allotment  and  the  general  proposed  season (s)  of  use  are  shown 
in  Table  1-2.  A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  proposed  grazing  systems 
by  allotment  or  portion  thereof  and  the  rationale  for  selecting 
the  systems  are  shown  on  Table  1-7. 

The  analysis  of  grazing  system  impacts  on  vegetation  moves 
from  the  general  to  the  specific.  First,  general  principles  of 
vegetation  resonse  are  reviewed.  Next,  vegetation  response  during 
specific  grazing  use  periods  for  the  ES  Area  is  discussed.  Finally, 
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the  expected  vegetation  response  to  the  proposed  grazing  systems 
is  analyzed. 

Vegetation  Response  to  Season  of  Grazing  Use.   Impacts  to 
vegetation  caused  by  grazing  vary  according  to  the  vegetation 
stage  of  growth  or  dormancy.  Defoliation  (grazing)  of  plants 
during  susceptible  periods  can  reduce  the  ability  of  plants  to 
maintain  growth  and  vigor  (Buwai  and  Trlica  1977).  The  time  of 
defoliation  is  very   important  in  determining  the  ability  of  the 
plant  to  recover. 

Grazing  any  time  during  the  green  period  of  plants  reduces 
the  amount  of  food  made  and  stored  by  them.  This  reduction,  in 
turn,  decreases  the  plant's  capability  to  produce  both  shoot  and 
root  growth  during  the  following  growing  season  (Hormay  1970). 
This  green  period,  which  varies  from  plant  species  to  plant 
species,  begins  in  mid-April  and  continues  into  late  August  in  the 
ES  Area. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  research  scientists  that  the 
most  critical  time  in  the  growth  cycle  of  most  perennial  forage 
grasses  is  the  period  between  rapid  spring  growth  and  maturity 
(shortly  after  the  time  of  seed  ripening).  Hormay  (1970)  in- 
dicates that  defoliation  is  most  harmful  when  food  reserves  are 
lowest.  This  occurs  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  when  the  plant 
is  most  rapidly  growing  or  any  time  until  food  storage  is  com- 
pleted. Using  fall  levels  of  carbohydrates  (food  reserves)  as  an 
index  to  determine  the  severity  of  defoliation,  Cook,  et  al . 
(1971)  found  that  these  reserves  were  at  their  lowest  following 
defoliation  during  rapid  growth  about  May  1,  or  at  maturity,  about 
July  1.  Approximately  75  percent  of  these  reserves  are  used  in 
the  spring  to  produce  some  10  percent  of  herbage  growth  (Stoddart 
and  Smith  1955).  McCarty  and  Price  (1942)  identified  two  critical 
periods  in  the  growth  of  forage  grasses.  They  are  the  period  of 
active  reproduction,  from  flower-stalk  formation  to  and  including 
seed  ripening,  and  the  forepart  of  the  normal  carbohydrate-storage 
period.  The  most  detrimental  time  of  defoliation  is  during  active 
growth  when  carbohydrate  reserves  are  being  used  to  produce  herbage 
(Buwai  and  Trlica  1977). 

There  is  also  widespread  agreement  among  research  scientists 
with  regard  to  browse  plants  (shrubs).  Continual  heavy  spring 
browsing  (grazing  shrubs)  severely  depletes  the  plant's  reserves, 
reproductive  growth,  and  vigor;  it  eventually  causes  the  death  of 
the  plant.  Garrison  (1972)  found  that  while  removal  of  the  terminal 
bud  will  activate  the  lateral  dormant  buds,  this  vegetation  growth 
is  detrimental  to  flower  and  fruit  production.  Therefore,  a 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  viable  seed  occurs,  resulting  in  fewer 
new  plants  in  the  future.  Garrison  also  states  that  "late  spring 
and  middle  of  the  growing  season...  are  the  most  damaging  periods 
of  use"  (Garrison  1972,  p.  278).  Trlica  and  Cook  (1971)  found 
that  most  shrub  species  defoliated  by  clipping  about  May  10  or 
July  1  had  significantly  smaller  food  reserves  by  the  fall  season 
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than  undipped  plants.  Defoliation  on  approximately  April  1  had 
less  impact  on  food  reserves  than  the  May  or  July  defoliation. 
Stoddart  and  Smith  (1955)  noted  that  browse  plants  completely 
defoliated  three  or  four  times  in  a  season  are  readily  killed  and 
that  removal  of  only  half  of  the  foliage  markedly  weakens  the 
plant. 

Fall  and  winter  (dormant  seasons)  are  considered  to  be  the 
least  harmful  periods  for  grazing  by  most  research  scientists. 
Garrison  (1972)  found  that  fall  and  winter  use  of  selected  species 
is  the  least  damaging  to  the  plant's  food  reserves.  Defoliation 
of  50  to  60  percent  of  a  current  year's  growth  is  less  harmful 
during  the  fall,  early  or  late  winter,  or  early  spring  than  during 
late  spring  or  early  summer  (Cook,  et  al.  1971). 

Vegetation  Response  to  ES  Area  Grazing  Use  Periods.  A  study 
of  the  phenological  (life  cycle)  events  of  important  range  plants 
was  made  in  1976  for  the  Shoshone  District.  The  plant  species 
identified  for  the  specific  objectives  (Table  1-4)  are  listed  in 
Table  3-5  with  four  important  phenological  events:  start  growth, 
peak  of  flowering,  seed  ripe  time,  and  date  of  seed  dissemination 
(shattering  of  seed  heads). 


TABLE  3  -  5 

MAJOR  PHENOLOGICAL  (LIFE  CYCLE)  STAGES 
OF  KEY  FORAGE  PLANT  SPECIES  2/ 
FOUND  IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


PLANT  SPECIES 

START 

GROWTH 

DATE 

PEAK  OF 

FLOWERING 

DATE 

SEED 
RIPE 
DATE 

SEED 

DISSEMINATE 

DATE 

GRASSES 

Crested  wheatgrass 
Bluebunrh  wheatgrass 

3/15-3/30 
3/30-4/15 

6/15- 
6/10- 

7/5 
7/10 

7/20-8/1 
7/10-7/30 

7/30-8/10 
7/20-8/5 

Idaho  fescue 
Prairie  junegrass 
Nevada  bluegrass 
Sandberg  bluegrass 
Bottlebrush  squirreltall 
Western  needlegrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 

4/15-4/20 

3/20-3/30 

3/20-3/30 

3/1-3/20 

3/10-3/30 

4/5-4/15 

3/1-4/10 

6/30-7/5 
7/3-7/7 

6/20-7/5 
5/5-6/10 
6/5-6/20 

6/10-6/20 
6/1-6/20 

7/20-7/30 
7/25-7/30 
7/10-7/15 
6/5-7/10 
7/1-7/25 
6/25-7/15 
6/20-7/10 

7/25-7/30 
7/28-8/2 
7/15-8/5 
6/10-7/15 

7/5-7/20 
7/10-7/20 

7/1-7/10 

FORBS 

Agoseris 

Tapertip  hawksbeard 

Butterweed  groundsel 

4/5-4/15 

4/5-4/15 

3/30-4/15 

6/15-6/25 

5/25-6/5 

5/25-6/5 

6/20-7/5 

6/25-7/20 

6/10-6/20 

6/25-7/5 

6/25-7/20 

6/10-6/25 

SHRUBS 

Antelope  bitterbrush 

4/5-4/20 

6/5 

-6/30 

7/10-7/25 

7/20-7/30 

1/  Phenological  stages  refer  to  specific  development  stages  in  plants 

2/  Key  plant  species  are  the  species  used  in  the  specific  objectives  (Table  1-4) 

Data  Source:  Phenology  study  of  Principal  Forage  Species  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area,  1976 
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To  analyze  the  effect  of  grazing  on  the  vegetation  resource, 
specific  grazing  use  periods  were  identified.     These  use  periods 
correspond  to  principal   phenol ogical   events  for  the  key  forage 
species   (shown  in  Table  3-5);  they  also  coincide  with  existing  and 
proposed  general   season  of  livestock  use  in  the  ES  Area.     The  use 
periods  are  listed  in  Table  3-6  along  with  calendar  dates,  phenologi 
cal   occurrences,  and  the  physiological    (plant  life  processes) 
reaction  to  defoliation  (grazing)  during  specific  use  periods. 


TABLE  3"  6 

GRAZING  USE  PERIODS  AND  IMPORTANT 

PENOLOGICAL  {LIFE  CYCLE)  EVENTS  IN 

RELATION  TO  DEFOLIATION  (GRAZING) 

SPECIFIC  TO  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


GRAZING  USE 
PERIOD  DESCRIPTION 


CALENDAR 
DATES 


IMPORTANT  PHENOLOGI CAL  AND  PHYSIOLOGICAL  (PLANT  FUNCTIONS)  OCCURRENCES,  PERENNIAL  FORAGE  GRASSES 
WITHOUT  OEFOI  1ATI0N  WITH  DEFOLIATION  1/ 

(RESTED  OR  DEFERRED  FROM  GRAZING) I (GRAZED  ONLY  DURING  THIS  PERIOD)  2/ 


Early  Spring 


Late  Sunnier 


Early  Fall 


Begin  growth,  but  prior  to  most  rapid  growth;  both  roots 
and  shoots  elongate,  adequate  root  reserves  remain  through 
the  period. 


Still  adequate  root  reserves  are  used  up  mere  rapidly 
by  replacing  shoots  Inst  by  grazing;  root  growth 
slightly  reduced;  normally  regrowth  occurs  but 
quantity  of  herbage  is  somewhat  reduced 


Late  Spring        5/01      Period  of  most  rapid  root  and  shoot  elongation;  reedstalks    Root  and  snoot  growth  greatly  reduced  by  defoliatior 

.„  fna,  *r.A       AmA-nA-    *v*n  ,    ~r.rr.r.,r.r         ,-A   ..A-..   In..,.    A  1  ,  -  »    ,r  I.-...    r  r.  K  .  .  r    t         rr.r.   f   ...I.A.n   rcr.Ae.rr        r.   1  ,  ..  ,    1  o  r  r    „  I  .,    ,.. 


to 
6/15 


7/15 


7/16 

to 

8/31 


11/01 

to 

12/15 

12/16 

to 

3/15 


form  and  emerge;   root   reserves  are  very  low;  plan 
depending  on   its  food  production   from  green   tissue;  end 
of  period  Is  very  close  to  "Peak  of  Flowering"   (6/20). 


Peak  of  reproductive  cycle;   "Peak  of  Flowering"   (6/20) 
occurs  early  In  the  period;  root  reserves  are  low  at. 
beginning  of  period  but  are  slowly  building   toward  the 
end;  much  manufactured  food  going   into  seeds,  plant  may 
begin  to  experience  some  moisture-itxes1:   during  hot  day 
from  depleted  soil  moisture. 

"Seed  R1pe"  period  occurs  near  the  beginning  of  the 
period;   "Seed  Shatter"  occurs  shortly  after;   root 
reserves  build  rapidly  in  late  July  and  early  August; 
moisture-stress   indjceJ  dormancy  occurs  by  nid   to 
late  August . 


Moisture-stress   induced  dormant  period;   tall    "green-up" 
may  occur  if  September  rains  provide  adequate  moisture, 
thus  slightly  reducing  root  reserves;  normally  fall 
green-up  occurs  only  about  once  in  three  years. 


Temperature  Induced  dormant  period;  standing  dead 
material   helps  Insulate- the  plant  from  cold  anH 
creates  a  microclimate  to  Improve  mo'eture  efffc- 
lency  by  shading  the  soil   and  trapping  blowing 
snow  around  the  plant 


ess  robust  root  system  renders  plant   less  able 
extract  soil   moisture;  herbage  production   is   reduced, 
seed  stalks  consummed   in   the   "boot    staqe"    3/  or  whMe 
they   are   succulent   after  emergence   reduces    reproductive 
success. 

Root  and  shoot  growth  are  reduced  by  defoliation,   the 
magnitude  being  greater  near  the  beginning  of  the  period 
than  near  the  end;   reproductive  success  may  be  greatly 
reduced;  weakened  root  system  causes  considerable 
moisture-stress  during  hot  days;  defoliation  reduces 
rate  of  root  reserve  storage  because  manufactured  food 
is  used  in  plant  maintenance. 

The  effect  of  defoliation  1s  greatly  reduced;  some  reduc- 
tion in   root  reserves  may  occur  during   the  early  part  of 
the  period;  after  dormancy  there   Is   little  effect  on  the 
plant;  grazing  during  this  period  is  very  beneficial   as 
mature  seed  1s  dislodged  and  much  more   is   trampled    into 
the  soil    (planted)   than  under  natural   unqrazed  conditions, 

Defoliation  does  not  significantly  affect  the  plant  except 
when  fall   qreen-up  has  occurred;  when   that  haopens  root 
reserves  are  slightly  reduced  without  the  benefit  of   thl 
nreen^ tissue  bpinq  ready  to  manufacture  food  the  following 
spring;  deferring   livestock  use  until    this   time   is  nuch 
less  beneficial    from  a  seed  trampling  standpoint   than 
immediately  after  seed  ripe;   for  some  species   that  retain 
their  seed,   there  is   some  effective  planting. 

Defoliation  during   thi-   pnriod  is  generally  not  harmful 
to  the  olant,   the  effect  of  sunuln?  dead  material   on 
Improvea  microclimate  for  moisture  efficiency  Is  reduced 
somewhat;  Sauer  (1978)   found  that  bluebunch  wheatgrass 
had  less  green  material   and  shorter  leaves  but  did  not 
suffer  1n  height  or  number  of  seed  stalks  or  seed  head 
length,  as  measured  the  following  June  15,  when  defolia- 
tion of  standing  dead  material   occurred  during  winter 
dormancy. 


1/  Assume  moderate  grazing.     Assume  also  that  the  plants  are  reasonably  vigorous.     If  plants  are  very  vigorous  the  results  are  minimized. 

If  plants  are  very  weak  death  may  occur  from  grazing  at  any  green  stage. 
2/  In  order  to  make  description  meaningful,  grazing  only  during  the  specified  period  1s  assumed  because  the  effects  of  grazing  are  cumulative. 

Thus  If  a  plant  1s  defoliated  during  early  spring,   late  spring,  and  early  summer  the  total  weakening  effects  are  much  greater  than  1f  the 

plant  1s  grazed  during  only  one  use  period. 
3/  The  "boot  stage"  refers  to  the  nonmature  seed  stalks  still   1n  the  leaf  sheath  and  not  yet  emerged. 


Vegetation  Response  to  Proposed  Grazing  Systems.     The  pro- 
posed action  includes  grazing  systems  which  prescribe  livestock 
grazing  during  all   seasons  of  the  year,  although  winter  grazing  is 
proposed  for  only  one  small   allotment  (less  than  1   percent  of  the 
ES  Area). 
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Estimates  of  vegetation  impacts  resulting  from  the  proposed 
action  are  based  upon  the  above-cited  range  research  studies  (see 
"Vegetation  Response  to  Season  of  Grazing  Use")  and  professional 
judgment.  Although  the  studies  were  not  performed  within  the  ES 
Area  boundaries,  they  are  believed  to  be  applicable  to  the  ES  Area 
since  they  considered  basic  plant  needs.  When  plant  needs  for 
food,  reproduction,  and  establishment  are  provided,  similar  re- 
sponses result  regardless  of  location  (Martin  1975).  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  predicted  impacts  are  best  esti- 
mates only  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as  certainties.  The 
monitoring  studies  described  in  Chapter  1  are  designed  to  reveal 
the  actual  vegetation  impacts  of  the  proposed  action.  If  the 
desired  results  are  not  being  achieved,  the  stocking  rate  and 
grazing  management  system  would  be  revised  as  necessary. 

To  facilitate  a  meaningful  analysis,  the  proposed  grazing 
systems  are  grouped  into  categories  as  shown  in  Table  3-7,  which 
also  shows  one-year  vegetation  impacts  by  grazing  use  period. 
The  effects  of  defoliation  (grazing)  shown  in  Table  3-6  were 
considered  when  determining  the  single  year  impacts  to  vegetation 
described  in  Table  3-7.  The  qualifying  terms  "slightly,"  "great- 
ly," or  "normal"  were  used  to  assist  the  reader  in  gaining  an 
understanding  of  the  magnitude  (degree)  of  impact.  These  terms 
help  describe  the  three  principal  plant  responses:  vigor,  seed 
production,  and  litter  accumulation.  The  descriptive  footnotes  on 
Table  3-7  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

When  reading  the  short-term  impacts  to  vegetation  in  Table  3-7 
one  may  incorrectly  conclude  that  a  single  grazing  treatment  would 
impact  the  vegetation  beyond  its  ability  to  recover.  Hormay 
(1970)  pointed  out  that  perennial  plants  store  enough  food  to  last 
for  several  years,  so  that  even  if  the  plants  are  defoliated 
(grazed)  for  a  year  or  two,  they  do  not  die.  Under  a  grazing 
program  that  allows  continuous  close  grazing  year  after  year 
during  the  green  period,  perennial  plants  cannot  make  and  re- 
plenish food  reserves.  As  a  result,  the  reserves  are  ultimately 
depleted  and  the  plants  die.  However,  by  periodically  resting  the 
plants  from  defoliation  (grazing)  the  basic  needs  of  forage  plants 
can  be  met.  Hormay  concluded  that  one  or  two  years  of  growing 
season  rest  are  usually  adequate  to  restore  plant  vigor. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  to  review  not  only  the  one-year 
impacts  for  any  given  allotment  but  also  the  net  long-term  impacts 
shown  in  Table  3-8.  Table  3-7  reflects  impacts  from  grazing 
systems  only;  Table  3-8  shows  the  combined  effects  of  forage 
allocation  and  grazing  systems.  For  purposes  of  net  long-term 
impact  identification  in  Table  3-8,  range  improvements  were  con- 
sidered part  of  grazing  systems  because  fencing,  water  develop- 
ments, and  other  improvements  were  considered  essential  to  im- 
plement the  grazing  systems. 
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SHORT  TERM  (ONE  YEAR)  IMPACTS  TO  VEGETATION 
BY  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  GRAZING  USE  PERIOD 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA" TO "WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OP  ALLOTMENI)  1/ 


REST  ROTATION  SYSTEMS  USING 
THREE  TREATMENTS  RR-3 


PUBLIC 

LANO 

(ACRES) 


PERIOD  OF   GRAZING  USE 
OR  NON  USE   (REST)  2/ 


IMPACTS  TO   VEGETATION   RESULTING   FROM  OEFOL1ATIO 
(GRAZING)    3/  OR  NON  OEFOL  IAnON_[R_ESTJN_Gli/ 


Oempsey   Al lotment 


Macon  Flat  Allotment 


••North  Gooding  Allotment 
County  Line  Pasture 
Flat  Top  Pasture 
Peck  Meadow  Pasture 


Picabo  Allotment 


Compound  Allotment 
(Single  fenced  area; 


•King  Hill    Allotment 

Bellmare  t  South  Pasture 
Hog  Creek  Pasture 
Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 


Lava   Allotment 


Struthers  Allotment 
(Single    fenced  area) 


Tlceska  Allotment 
Track  Allotment 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  early 
summer  (5/01-6/30) 

One  pasture  grazed  early  fall   through 
late  fall    (10/16-12/15) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly 
affected,   litter  accumulation  reduced 
(standing  dead) . 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion normal . 

38.982  Two  pastures  grazed  late  spring  (5/01-6/15)  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 


tion grazed  again  early  fall   to  late  fall 
(10/16-11/30) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


tion  greatly  reduced  by  spring  use;  vigor 
not  affected  but  litter  accumulation  reduced 
by  fall  use  -  results  dre  cumulative. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion less  than  normal   following  two  years 
of  combined  spring/fall   use. 

Two  pastures  grazed  late  spring  (5/01-6/15)  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion grazed  again  early  fall  through  late  tion  greatly  reduced  by  spring  use;  vigor  not 
fall    (10/16-12/15)  significantly  affected   but  litter  accumula- 

tion reduced  by  fall  use  -  the  results  are 
cumulative. 
One  pasture  rested  completely  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 

tion nearly  normal . 
Except  County  Line  Pasture  which  would  have  v*9or  not  significantly  affected,   some  seed 
13  percent  of  available  AUMs  grazed  early      planted  by  trampling,   litter  accumulation 
fall   through  late  fall   (10/16-12/15)  reduced  (standing  dead). 


Two  pastures  grazed  late  spring  to  early 

summer  (5/01-6/30) 

Two  pastures  grazed  early  summer  through 

late  summer  (7/01-8/31) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion much  less  than  normal   following  four 
years  of  defoliation  during  active  grazing 
periods. 

^riv^Hf^^irfMci1"6  SPr'?3  thn,,J9h  Vi30^•  seed  Paction,  and  litter  accumula- 
early  summer  (5/15-7/15)  on  year  1  tion  greatly  reduced 

Jll \reA]}"nT,i  2m?"   late  suTer  t0  Vi90r  iU9My  reduced,  much  seed  planted  by 

ear  y  fa       (7/16-9/15)  on  year  2.  tramplinq,   litter  accumulation,  reduced 

Entire  allotment  completely  rested  on  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  normal, 

y"r  J  seedlings  established. 

Vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion less  than  normal  after  two  years  grazing 
in  late  spring  and  early  summer. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much 
seed  planted  by  trampling,  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion normal,  seedlings  established. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced 

Vigor  reduced  between  July  1   and  July  31, 
only  slightly  reduced  after  that,  seed  tramp- 
ling effectiveness  reduced  from  grazing 
three  weeks  prior  to  seed  ripe  (7/20)  but 
some  seed  planted,   litter  accumulation  reduced. 
Vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion nearly  normal,  limited  seedling  establish- 
ment. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor  reduced  between  July  1  and  July  31,  only 
slightly  reduced  after  that,  seed  trampling 
effectiveness  reduced  from  grazing  three  weeks 
prior  to  seed  ripe  (7/20)  but  some  seed 
planted,  litter  accumulation  reduced. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion nearly  normal,   limited  seedlings  estab- 
1 ishment. 


20.334  One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  (5/01-5/31) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  early 

summer  (6/01-6/30) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


28.000  One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  late 

summer  (5/01-7/20) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  to  early 
fall    (7/20-9/30) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Entire  allotment  grazed  late  spring  to 
early  summer  (5/01-6/30)  on  year  1. 
Entire  allotment  grazed  early  summer 
through  late  summer  (7/01-8/31)  on 
year  2. 


Entire  allotment  completely  rested  on 
year  3. 

3.891  One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  early 

1 .974  summer   (5/01-6/30) 

One  pasture  grazed  early  summer  through 

late   summer    (7/01-8/31 ) 


One  pasture  completely  rested 
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TABLE  3-7     Continued 


TW Sr&Wht  5VSTIH  ANfiTWiA  To  UhIch  IT  A^ieS 

(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  Of  ALLOTMENT)  )/ 


PUBLtC 

LAND 

(ACHES) 


PERIOD  OF  GRAZING  USE 
OR  NON  USE  (REST)  2/ 


IMPACTS  TO  VEGETATION  RESULTING  FROM  DEFOLIATIOt 
(GRAZING)  3/  OR  NON  DEFOLIATION  (RESTING)  4/ 


•Canal  Allotment 
(North  Pasture  Only) 
Hill  City  Branch  Allotment 
(Two  fenced  areas  u«td  as  one) 
Klme  Allotment 
(Single  Fenced  area) 


REST  ROTATION  SYSTEMS  USING 


399 
687 

600 


Entire  area  grazed  late  spring  to  early 
fall  on  year  1   (5/01-9/30) 

Entire  area  grazed  late  sunnier  to  early 

fall   on  year  2  (7/20-9/30) 

Entire  area  completely  rested  on  year  3 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced,  some  destruction  of 
seedlings  established  the  prior  year. 
Vigor  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted 
by  trampling,  1 Itter  accumulation  reduced. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
-ion  nearly  normal,  seedlings  established. 


Pioneer  Allotment 


Richfield  Allotment 


•Clover  Creek  Allotment 
Bliss  Point  Pasture 
Bray  Lake  Pasture 
Canal  Posture 
White  Arrow  spring  Pasture 


16.664 


Kinzle  Butte  Allotment 


8.684 


REST    ROTATION   SYSTEMS   USING 

FIVE  THeATmENTTrTTT 


Rattlesnake  Allotment 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  to  late 
spring  (4/16-5/15) 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  through 
early  summer  (5/16-7/15) 
One-  pasture  grazed  late  summer  to  early 
fall  (7/16-9/15) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  to  late 
spring  (4/16-5/30) 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  through 

early  summer  (6/01-7/15) 

Two  pastures  grazed  late  summer  to  early 

fall  (7/16-10/05) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Vigor,  seed  production  moderately  to  greatly 
reduced,  litter  accumulation  (standing  dead) 
reduced,  new  litter  accumulation  greatly 
reduced . 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much 
seed  planted  by  trampling.  Utter  accumula- 
tion reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion nearly  normal,  seedlings  established. 

Vigor  and  seed  production  moderately  to  great- 
ly reduced,  litter  accumulation  (standing 
dead)  reduced,  new  litter  accumulation  greatly 
reduced . 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced. 

Vigor  slightly  reduced,  some  seed  planted  by 
trampling.  Utter  accumulation  reduced. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion nearly  normal . 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  to  late 
spring  (4/05-5/15).  then  again  late  fall 
to  winter  (11/24-12/31) 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  to  late 

spring  (4/01-5/30) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced  by  early  grazing;  vigor  and 
reproduction  not  significantly  reduced,  litter 
accumulation  further  reduced  by  fall  grazing. 

One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  (4/01-4/14)  Vigor  and  seed  production  moderately  reduced. 

then  again  In  late  fall   (11/10-11/31)  litter  accumulation  reduced  (standing  dead)  by 

early  grazing;  vigor  and  reproduction  not 
significantly  reduced,  litter  accumulation 
further  reduced  by  fall  grazing 
Vigor,   seed  production,  and   litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion less  than  normal   following  one  year  of 
spring  use  and  two  years  of  spring  and  fall 
use. 

One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  (4/16-4/30),  Vigor  and  seed  production  moderately  reduced, 
then  again  from  late  spring  to  late  summer    litter  accumulation  largely  not  affected  by 
(6/10-7/19)  early  spring  sheep  use;  vigor,  seed  production 

and  Utter  accumulation  reduced  by  later  use. 
One  pasture  grazed  from  late  spring  to  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 

early  summer  (5/01-6/20)  tion  greatly  reduced. 

On*  pasture  grazed  late  summer  (7/20-8/31),    Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much 
then  again  early  fall   through  late  fall  seed  planted  by  trampling.  Utter  accumula- 

(10/16-12/15)  tion  reduced  by  late  summer  grazing;  vigor 

and  reproduction  not  significantly  affected 
but  litter  accumulation  further  reduced  by 
fall  grazing. 
One  pasture  completely  rested  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 

tion nearly  normal. 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  (5/5-5/31)      Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

On*  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  early  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 

siamtr  (6/01-6/26)  tion  greatly  reduced. 

One  pasture  grazed  early  summer  to  late  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 

summer  (6/27-7/22)  tion  reduced. 

One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  (7/23-8/16)     Vigor  moderately  reduced  to  slightly  reduced, 

much  seed  planted  by  trampling,  Utter  accumu- 
lation reduced. 

One  pasture  completely  rested  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 

tion nearly  normal. 
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TABLE  3  -  7  Continued 


TYPE  of  grAzIng  SVSTem  an&  AREA  To  UhI£h  iY  allies 

(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 


PUBLIC 

LAND 

(ACRES) 


PERIOD  OF  GRAZING  USE 
OR  NON  USE   (REST)  2/ 


IMPACTS  TO   VEGETATION   RESULTING   FROM  DEFOLIATION 
(GRAZING)   3/  OR  NON  DEFOLIATION  (RESTIN6)  4/ 


MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION  SYSTEMS 
USING  THREE  TREATMENTS  mkr-3~ 

"Black  Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Springs  Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 


•Black  Canyon  Allotment 
Dead  Horse  Pasture 
Four  Mile  Pasture 
Open  Crossing  Pasture 


North  Shoshone  Allotment 


MODIFIED   REST   ROTATION  SYSTEMS 

using  tour  treatments  mx — 


*Oavis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal  Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 


Tlmmerman  East  Allotment 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  late 

summer  (5/30-7/25) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  to  early 

fall  (7/26-9/15) 

One  pasture  completely  rested  except  for 

light  sheep  trailing  use  during  a  two 

week  period  sometime  between  5/01-6/20 

(less  than  20  AUMs  for  three  days  use) 

One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  to  late 

spring   (4/16-5/30) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  sunmer  to  early 

fall   (7/25-9/15) 

One  pasture  completely  rested  except  for 

light  sheep  trailing  use  during  a  two  week 

period  sometime  between  5/01-6/20  (less 

than  20  AUMs  for  three  days  use) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  late 
summer  (5/01-7/20),  then  again  early  fall 
to  late  fall   (10/16-12/15) 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced 

Vigor  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  by 
trampling,  litter  accumulation  reduced. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion nearly  normal,  seedlings  established. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  by 
trampling,  litter  accumulation  reduced. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion normal,  seedlings  established. 


One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  to  early 
fall  (7/20-9/30),  then  again  early  fall 
to  late  fall   (10/16-12/15) 


One  pasture  rested  from  cattle  use  but 
500  AUMs  of  sheep  use  allowed  early  spring 
to  late  spring   (4/16-6/15) 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced  by  early  grazing;  vigor 
and  reproduction  not  significantly  affected 
but  litter  accumulation  further  reduced  by 
fall  grazing. 

Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much 
seed  planted  by  trampling,  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced  by  summer  grazing;  vigor  and 
reproduction  not  significantly  affected  but 
Utter  accumulation  further  reduced  by  fall 
grazing. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion nearly  normal   since  sheep  use  would 
never  exceed  14  percent  of  available  yearly 
growth,  most  seedlings  established. 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  (4/20-4/30)  Vigor  and  seed  production  moderately  reduced, 

litter  accumulation  reduced  (standing  dead). 

One  pasture  grazed  late  soring  (5/01-6/15)  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

One  pasture  grazed  late  fall  (11/21-12/01)  vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly  af- 
fected, Utter  accumulation  reduced  (stand- 
ing dead). 

Canal  and  Onion  Patch  Pastures: 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion normal . 

Lower  Radermacher  Pasture: 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumulation 
less  than  normal  because  of  16  percent  sheep 
use  during  critical  season. 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture: 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion much  less  than  normal  because  of  37 
percent  sheep  use  during  critical   season. 


One  pasture  rested  from  cattle  use.     Note 
Two  pastures  receive  use  by  sheep  in  late 
spring  (5/01-6/15)  even  though  rested 
from  cattle  use 


Sonners  Pasture:     Grazed  early  spring  to 
late  spring  (4/16-6/10)  taking  77  percent 
of  available  forage, then  again  early  fall 
to  late  fall   (10/16-12/15)  taking  21  per- 
cent of  available  forage  one  year  (g9  per- 
cent of  available  forage) 
Grazed  early  spring  to  late  sunmer  (4/16- 
7/2C)  taking  77  percent  of  available  for- 
age,then  again  early  fall   to  late  fall 
(10/16-12/15)  taking  21  percei  t  of  avail- 
able forage  one  year  (99  percei  t  of  avail- 
able forage) 

Grazed  early  spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)  taking  21  percent  of  avail- 
able forage,  then  again  late  summer  (7/21- 
8/31)  taking  56  percent  of  available  for- 
age, then  again  early  fall   to  late  fall 
(10/16-12/15)  taking  21  percent  of  avail- 
able forage  one  year  (98  percent  of  avail- 
able forage) 

Grazed  early  spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)   taking  21   percent  of  available 
forage,  then  again  early  fall   to  late  fall 
(10/16-12/15)   taking  21   percent  of  avail- 
able forage  (42  percent  of  available  for- 
age J. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced  by  spring  grazing; 
vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly 
affected.  Utter  accumulation  further  re- 
duced (standing  dead)  by  fall  grazing. 

Same  Impacts  as  above  with  some  cumulative 
effects. 


Same  impacts  as  above  with  cumulative  effects. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion very  much  less  than  normal  as  a  result 
of  two  years  of  grazing  during  the  most  criti- 
cal  growing  season  and  one  year  during  a 
slightly  less  critical  season. 
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TABLE  3-7  Continued 


TYPE  OF  MAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA   TO  WHICH    IT  APPLIES 

PUBLIC 

LANO 

PERIOO  OF  GRAZING  USE 

IMPACTS   TO   VEGETATION  RESULTING  FROM  OEFOLIATIO 

(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR   PORTION  OF   ALLOTMENT)    1/ 

(ACRES) 

OR   NON  USE    (REST)   2/ 

(GRAZING)    3/   OR  NON  DEFOLIATION    (RESTING)   4/ 

Tlmmerman  East  Allotment 

(Continued) 


Polel ine  Pasture:  This  pasture  would  be 
grazed  exactly  1  ike  the  Sonners  Pasture 
except  for  the  following  percent  consump- 
sion  of  available  forage: 

(4/16-6/10)  861 
(10/16-12/15)  24X 
Both  Seasons  TToi.one  year 

(4/16-7/20)  86% 
(10/16-12/15)  241 
Both  seasons  TToi.one  year 

(4/16-6/15)    24X 


(7/21-8/31) 
(10/16-12/15) 
AM  seasons 

(4/16-6/15) 
( 10/16-1 2/1 5> 

Both  Seasons 


62t 
24X 

11  OS. one  year 

24S 

241 
~~4"ffl,one  year 


Lincoln  and  Blaine  Pastures: 
Grazed  early  spring  to  late  spring 
(4/16-6/10)  then. again  early  fall  to  late 
fall  (10/16-12/15)  one  year 


Grazing  late  spring  to  late  summer  (6/11- 
7/20)  one  year 

Grazed  early  spring  through  late  spring 

(4/16-6/15)  then. again  late  summer  (7/21- 

8/31). then  again  early  fall  to  late  fall 
(10/16-12/15)  one  year 


Completely  rested  from  grazing  one  year 


The  short  term  impacts  identified  for  the 
Sonners  pasture  would  also  apply  to  the 
Poleline  Pasture.  However,  the  magnitude 
of  the  impacts  would  be  Ini-rpased  because 
of  the  heavy  utilization  durinq  three  of  the 
four  years  in  the  grazing  cycle. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced  by  spring  grazing;  vigor 
and  reproduction  not  significantly  affected, 
litter  accumulation  further  reduced  (standing 
dead)  by  fall  grazing. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion reduced  by  spring  grazing;  very  limited 
seed  trampling  with  moderate  reduction  in 
vigor,  and  further  reduction  in  litter  ac- 
cumulation by  summer  grazing;  vigor  and  re- 
production not  significantly  affected,  lit- 
ter accumulation  further  reduced  (standing 
dead)  by  fall  grazing. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tation  less  than  normal  following  three  years 
of  grazing  during  critical  growing  periods. 


DEFERRED  ROTATION  SYSTEMS 
USING  TWO  TREATMENTS  ~DR^2~ 


**Canal   Allotment 

South  Pasture 


Lower  Magic  Allotment 


Spud  Patch  Allotment 
Tikura  Allotment 


Spring  Creek  Allotment 


Gwin  Ranch  Allotment 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  late 
summer  (5/01-7/20) 


One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  to  early 
fall    (7/21-9/30) 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  late 
summer  (5/01-7/20) 


One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  to  early 
fall    (7/21-10/10) 


3,894  One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  early 

3.643  summer  (5/01-6/30) 


One  pasture  grazed  early  summer  through 
late  summer  (7/01-8/31) 


One  pasture  grazed    with  sheep  for  a 

short  period  between  late  spring  and 

late  summer  (5/15-7/20) 
One  pasture  grazed    with  sheep  for  a 

short  period  between  late  summer  and 

late  fall    (7/20-11/30) 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  late 
summer  (6/01-7/30) 


One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  to  early 
fall  (8/01-9/30) 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced;  most  of  last  year's  seedlings 
destroyed,  a  few  survive. 
Vigor  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  by 
trampling,  1  Uter  accumulation  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 
tion reduced;  most  of  last  year's  seedlings 
destroyed,  a  few  survive. 
Vigor  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  by 
trampling,  litter  accumulation  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced;  most  of  last  year's 
seedlings  destroyed,  very  few  would  survive. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion moderately  reduced;  3nly  limited  seed 
trampling, as  much  of  the  seed  Is  consumed 
prior  to  "seed  ripe"  time. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  Utter  accumulation 
only  slightly  reduced  on  grazed  areas  because 
the  sheep  would  move  through  quickly. 
Vigor  not  significantly  affected,  very  little 
seed  planted  by  trampling,  Utter  accumula- 
tion only  slightly  reduced  on  grazed  areas 
because  the  sheep  would  move  through  quickly. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced;  most  of  last  year's  seedlings 
destroyed,  but  some  would  survive. 
Vigor  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  by 
trampling,  litter  accumulation  reduced. 
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TABLE  3-7  Continued 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  ANO  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIET 


(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 
••Clover  Creek  Allotment 
Coyote  Hill  Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 


•North  Gooding 

Dog  Creek  Pasture 
Willows  Pasture 


Swinging  8ridge  Allotment 
•Timmerman  West  Allotment 
Wedgetop  Pasture 
Well  Pasture 


The  Pasture  Allotment 
(single  fenced  area) 


DEFERRED  ROTATION  SYSTEMS 

using  Three  treatments  pit. 3 


PERIOD  OF  GRAZING  USE 
OR  NON  USE    (REST)   2/ 


16.817 


2.939 
11.230 


is  Mountain  Al lotment 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper   Ferguson   Pasture 
Upper  Radermacher  Pasture 


Magic  Allotment 


6.052 


OEFERMENT  OF  USE   UNTII    AFTER 

peak  or  flowfsing  duf 

•••Davis   Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 


North   Slope  Al lotment 


DEFERMENT  OF  USE   UNTII    AFTER 
SEED  RIPE     "PUS 


Cove  Creek  Allotment 


•King  Hi"  1 1    Al  lotment 
North   Pasture 


Schooler   Creek   Allotment 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring   to  early 
sunmer  (5/01-6/30) 

One  pasture  grazed  early  fall   to  late 
fall   (10/16-11/23) 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  through 
late  spring  (4/16-6/16).  then  again  early 
fall   through  late  fall    (10/16-12/15) 


One  pasture  completely  rested 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  through 
late   spring    (4/16-6/15) 

One  pasture   grazed  early   fall    through 
late  fall   (10/16-12/15) 

Entire  allotment  grazed  late  spring  to 
early  summer  (5/16-7/03) 

Entire  allotment  grazed  early  fall    to 
late  fall    (10/16-12/03) 


Two  pastures  grazed   late  spring  to  late 
summer   (5/14-7/22) 

One  pasture  grazed  early  fall  to  early 
winter  (9/25-1 1/06) . then  again  (11/15- 
12/30) 


IMPACTS   TO   VEGETATION  RESULTING  FROM  DEFOLIATIOI 

(GRAZING)    3/  OR  NON  DEFOLIATION    (RESTING)   4/ 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced;  practically  all  of  last 
year's   seedlings  destroyed. 
Vigor  not  significantly  affected,   limited  seed 
planted  by  trampling,   litter  accumulation 
reduced  (standing  dead). 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced  by  spring  grazing; 
vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly 
affected,   litter  accumulation  further  reduced 
by  fall   grazing 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion  nearly  normal . 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced;  practically  all  of  last  year's 
seedl ings  destroyed. 

Vigor  not  significantly  affected,  limited 
seed  planted  by  trampling,   litter  accumula- 
tion reduced  (standing  dead). 
Vigor,   seed  production  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced;  practically  all   of 
last  year's  seedlings  destroyed. 
Vigor  not  significantly  affected,   limited 
seed  planted  by  trampling,   litter  accumula- 
tion reduced   (standing  dead). 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced;  practically  all   of 
last  year's  seedlings  destroyed. 
Vigor  not  significantly  affected,   limited  seed 
planted  by  trampling,   litter  accumulation  re- 
duced (standing  dead) 


One  pasture  grazed  early  spring  to  late 
spring   (4/16-0/15) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  through 
early   summer   (5/16-7/15) 


Vigor  and  seed  production  moderately  reduced, 
litter  accumulation  reduced  (standino  dead). 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumu. 
tion  greatly  reduced;  most  of  last  year's 
A  seedlings  destroyed,  a  few  survive 

One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  (7/16-8/15)  Vigor  moderately'to  slightly  Educed,  much  seed 

planted  by  trampling   (especially  crested 
wheatgrass  with  ability  to  produce  viable  seed 
following  two  year's  of  spring  use),  litter 
accumulation  reduced. 


tTJlr*!!!!1  PUb1^  a"d  Pr!"te  li"",  Vi9t""  "Wk'-ately  W  slightly  reduced,  much 
y     "'    C/O'-IO/IS)  seedlings  have  fair  chance  for  survival. 


^[sBSE 

*  WUI   3n0)  seedlings  have  excellent  chance  for  survival. 


Graze  401   available  AUMs  anytime  between 
late  summer  and   late  fall    (8/01-11/30) 


Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced  or  not 
significantly  affected  with  much  to  little 
seed  planted  by  trampling  depending  on  how 
soon  after  8/01  grazing  would  begin;  litter 
accumulation  reduced  in  any  case;  seedlings 
have  excellent  chance  for  survival. 

inTs!no?rf^H  J""",  anVr,v«e  '««  Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much 
S    a  e         1   ( "m- /09  r0m  "te  ""mr      :eed  P'red  b»  «"-*»«9.  '"tar  accumX 
(7/21   n/09)  tion  reduced;  seedlings  have  excellent  chance 

for  survival . 
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TABLE  3- 'Continued 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  NHICH  IT  APPLIES  1 

PUBLIC 

LANO 

PERIOD  OF  GRAZING  USE 

IMPACTS  TO  VEGETATION  RESULTING  FROM  DEFOLIATIOl 

(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 

(ACRES) 

OR  NON  USE  (REST)  2/ 

(GRAZING)  3/  OR  NON  DEFOLIATION  (RESTING)  4/ 

DEFERMENT  QF  USE  UNTIL 
AFTER  FALL  DORMANCY  DUD 


"lOl"  Allotment 


MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION 
WITH  SPRING  SHEEP  USE  IN  ALL 
PASTURES  USING  TWO  TREATMENTS 
WITH  CATTLE  MDR-2 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 


MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION 
WITH  SPRING  SHEEP  USE  IN 
SOME  PASTURES  USING  FlVE 
TREATMENTS   MDR-S 


Graze  305  available  AUMs  between  late 
fall  and  winter  (11/01-2/28) 


One  pasture  grazed  with  sheep  three 
weeks  in  late  spring  (5/25-6/15}  using 
from  22  percent  to  25  percent  of  avail- 
able AUMs  .then  grazed  by  cattle  from 
early  summer  to  late  summer  (6/16-8/22) 
One  pasture  grazed  with  sheep  three  weeks 
in  late  spring  (5/25-6/15)  using  from  22 
percent  to  25  percent  of  the  available 
AUMs  then  .grazed  again  by  cattle  from 
late  summer  through  early  fall  (8/23- 
10/31) 


Vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly 
affected,  litter  accumulation  reduced 
(standing  dead),  unstable  sandy  soils  pro- 
tected when  grazed  while  moist  and/or  frozen. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion reduced;  practically  all  of  last  year's 
seedlings  destroyed. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion slightly  reduced  by  light  spring  sheep 
use;  vigor  slightly  reduced  to  not  signifi- 
cantly affected,  some  seed  planted  by  tramp- 
ling, litter  accumulation  reduced  (standing 
dead)  by  fall  cattle  use. 


Indian  Allotment 


Interstate,  Bliss  Well  and  Clover  Creek 

Pastures  (Low  elevation) 

One  pasture  grazed  by  cattle  and  sheep 

from  early  spring  to  early  summer  (4/01- 

6/30) 

One  pasture  grazed  by  sheep  only    from 

early   spring   to  early   summer    (4/01-6/30; 

taking  16  percent  or  less  of  available 

forage,   then  grazed  by  cattle  from  early 

fall    through  late  fall    (10/16-12/15) 

One  pasture  grazed    by  sheep  only  from 
early  fall   through  late  fall    (10/16-12/15) 


Vigor,   seed  production,  and   litter  accumula- 
tion greatly  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
slightly  reduced  by  light  spring  sheep  use; 
vigor  not  significantly  affected,  some  seed 
(crested  wheatgrass)  planted  by  trampling, 
litter  accumulation  reduced   (standing  dead) 
by  fall  cattle  use. 

Vigor  and  reproduction  not  siqnificantly 
affected.  Utter  accumulation  reduced 
(standinq  dead);  last  year's  crested  wtieat- 
grass  seedlings  have  good  to  excellent  chance 
for  survival . 

Migration  Pasture 

All   available  AUMs  are  grazed  from  early       Vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumula- 

spring  to  early  summer  (4/01-6/30)  by  tlon  greatly  reduced  with  cumulative  effects. 

sheep  and  cattle  moving  from  low  to  high 

elevation  range  for  two  consecutive  years 

Sixteen  percent  of  available  AUMs  used  by     Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 

sheep  grazing  from  early  spring  to  early       tion  slightly  to  moderately  reduced  by  spring 

summer  (4/01-6/30);  cattle  trailed  through  sheep  use;  vigor  not  significantly  affected, 


quickly  1n  the  spring;   less  than  60  per- 
cent of  available  AUMs  grazed  by  cattle 
from  early  fall   through  late  fall    (10/16- 
12/15)  for  one  year 


Trl -County  Pasture  (High  elevation) 
Sixteen  percent  o^  available  AUMs  on 
ye*r  1   and  22  percent  on  year  2  grazed 
by  sheep  during  late  spring   (5/01-6/15); 
grazed  by  cattle  from  early  fall    to  late 
fall    (10/16  to  as  late  as  12/15  weather 
permitting) 


No  sheep  grazing  on  year  3,  but  grazed 
by  cattle  from  late  spring  to  early  sum- 
mer  (5/15-6/30) 


ittle  viable  seed  to  trample  after  two  con- 
secutive years  of  spring  use.   Utter  accumu- 
lation  (standing  dead)   reduced;   the  part-season 
rest  provided  on  year  3  would  probably  not 
entirely  compensate  for  the  spring  use  on 
years  1   and  2. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
slightly  to  moderately  reduced  by  light  spring 
sheep  use;  vigor  not  significantly  affected, 
considerable  seed  planted  by  trampling,  litter 
accumulation  reduced  (standing  de«d)  by  fall 
cattle  use;  two  growing  seasons  of  partial  rest 
would  more  than  compensate  for  one  year  of  graz 
ing  during  the  critical  growing  season. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
greatly  reduced. 
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TAtiL  E    3-  '  Conl  inu-M 


■      •:    u»    SRA/Ihf.     .IfSTM   Art,'   Afi  A   TO   WHICH    IT   API'1  !£S        PUBLIC 

|        lANO 
i'M.  AL.CTMCfc     OK    ai|;<H  ftp  .V.-.OVHt.M- ■    :  ,   lACKCSj 


PERIOD  Or  GRAZING  USE 
OR  NOH  USE    (REST)   2/ 


IMPACT";  TO  VEG 
1 (GRAZING)  3/ 


VEGETATION  RESULTING  FRO*  DFfOUAUu 
OR  NON  DEFOLIATION  (HES'IM).*/. 


ANNUAL  SPRING  JVSAZING 
W'lTHlN'A  MNGlL  FlNClJ  area 


"46"  Al  toti'ient 


49 
208 

87 
269 


Springdale 


•Tifrnerman  West 

Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
greatly  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
greatly  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
greatly  reduced. 

The  impact  on  the  vegetation  is  not  significant 
this  is  a  continuation  of  the  present  trailing 
use  and  the  entire  269  acres  are  in  the  GOOD 
vegetation  condition  category. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
reduced. 


Grazing  late  spring  to  early  summer 
(6/01-6/30)  every   year 

Graze  late  spring  (5/01-6/10)  every 
year 

Graze  early  spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)  every  year 

Graze  with  one  to  three  bands  of  sheep 
(1.000  sheep  per  band)  two  to  three  days 
per  band  in  late  spring  (5/01-5/30)  or 
early  fall  to  late  fall  (10/16-11/30) 

Graze  intermingled  public  and  private 
land  late  spring  to  late  summer  (5/01- 
7/23)  every  year 

The  entire  fenced  area  would  be  used  for 
trailing  sheep  both  in  early  to  late 
spring  (4/16-6/15)  and  in  early  fall 
through  late  fall  (10/16-12/15) 

On  year  1,  spring  sheep  use  would  consume  Vigor,  seed  production,  litter  accumulation 
62  percent  of  available  forage,  fall  sheep  reduced  by  spring  use;  vigor  not  significantly 
use  would  consume  38  percent  of  available  affected,  little  if  any  seed  planted  by 
forage  trampling,  litter  accumulation  (standing  dead) 

reduced  by  fall  use. 


On  year  2,  spring  sheep  use  would 
consume  38  percent  of  available  forage: 
fall  sheep  use  would  consume  62  percent 
of  avai 1  able  forage 


Vigor,  seed  production,  litter  accumulation 
only  moderately  reduced  by  spring  use 
(relatively  light  use);  vigor  not  significantly 
affected,  some  seed  planted  by  trampling. 
Utter  accumulation  reduced  (standing  dead) 
by  fall  use  (relatively  heavy  use). 


\j   Allotments  with  two  asterisks  (**)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  The  pastures  to  which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under 
the  allotment  name.   The  other  pastures  in  the  allotment  ire   entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies  to  them. 
One  allotment  has  three  asterisks!***) .  that  allotment  has  tnree  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  For  an  explanation  of  grazing  system  categories 
see  "Typical  Systems  Proposed"  section  In  the  narrative.  Specific  allotment  and  pasture  locations  ire  shown  on  Mao  1-2. 

U   Both  period  of  use.  e.g.,  "early  spring"  and  "late  spring",  and  specific  calendar  dates  are  given.  The  periods  of  use  are  the  same  periods  for  which 
phenologlcal  (life  cycle)  occurrences  and  effects  of  defoliation  (grazing)  are  defined  In  Table  3-6.  The  calendar  dates  provide  a  means  to  determinp 
more  precisely  what  the  impacts  of  grazing  within  a  period  will  be.  For  example,  plant  vigor  is  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  by  grazing  between  7/16 
and  7/31.  when  the  plant  is  still  green,  than  by  grazing  between  8/16  and  8/31,  when  the  plant  is  almost  dormant,  even  though  the  range  of  both  dates 
falls  within  the  defined  late  summer  use  period. 

3/  Modifying  words  are  used  in  the  statement  of  impact.   It  is  not  possible  to  exactly  quantify  the  Impact  of  grazing  on  plant  vigor,  reproductive 
success,  or  litter  (dead  plant  parts)  accumulation  except  under  controlled  conditions.  Species  variation,  normal  variation  within  species,  grazing 
use  period,  class  of  grazing  animal  (cattle,  sheep),  animal  behavior  and  other  factors  defy  quantification.  Still,  the  magnitude  of  expected  impact 
may  be  greater  (or  lesser)  in  some  instances  than  In  others.  The  magnitude  is  defined  according  to  this  spectrum: 

Not  Sianif icantly 
LESSER        Affected :  Slightly  Reduced  :  Moderately  Reduced  :     Reduced :  Greatly  Reduced^  GREATER 

4/  Non-defoliation,  or  resting  forage  plants  from  grazing,  has  beneficial  effects.  The  plant  1s  able  to  complete  Its  NORKAl  annual  life  cycle,  or  at 
least  part  of  the  cycle,  without  the  stressful  effects  of  losing  part  of  its  food  manufacturing  tissue  (leaves  and  stems)  or  part  of  its  reproduc- 
tive tissue  (seedheads  an.J  seeds).  Table  3   shows  some  effects  from  defoliation  at  various  periods  through  the  year. 

The  beneficial  Impacts  of  part-season  or  whole-season  rest  are  Jefined  according  to  this  spectrum: 


Much  Less  Than  Normal 


This  is  the  condition  of  plants 
weakened  by  several  seasons  of 
very   stressful  defoliation 


Less  Than  Normal 


Nearly  Normal 


:        Normal 
This  is  the  condition  of 
plants  protected  from  grazing 
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ALLOTMENT    JAJ1E 


PRESENT   CONSUMP- 

TION  OF   FORAGE 

BY   LIVESTOCK  y 

(Pounds) 


BLACK   dUTTTS 


5.600 


PROPOSED  CONSUMP"" 
TION  OF   FORAGE 
BY   LIVESTOCK  2/ 

(Pounds) 

3.200 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


4  31 
Decrease 


481 
Decrease 


31% 
Decrease 


471 
Decrease 


28*. 
Jeceas 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXPECTED  LONG   TERM   IMPACTS  RESULTING   FROM   FORAGE   ALLOCATION,    & 
GRAZING   SYSTEMS.    CONSTRUCTION  OF   RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS.   AND  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS 


The  proposed  Initial  stockinq  rate  would  require  2.400  pounds  less  forage  than 
the  present  stocking  rate.  The  annual  spring  qrazinq  would  not  provide  the 
necessary  rest  from  qrazinq  during  the  critical  nrowing  season.  However,  the 
combined  foraqe  allocation  and  qrazinq  system  would  result  in  a  net  long-term 
Improvement  of  plant  vigor.  The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  in- 
crease over  the  long  term  because  of  the  reduced  stocking  rate.  The  specific 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 

The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  would  require  1.656,800  pounds  less  foraae 
than  the  present  stocking  rate.  Both  three-treatment  modified  rest  rotation 
grazing  systems  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  baste 
plant  needs.  The  combined  foraqe  allocation  and  qrazing  systems  would  result 
In  a  net  long-term  Improvement  of  plant  viqor  and  seed  production.  The  total 
ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  increase  ever  the  long  term.  The  specific 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action   for  this  allotment  would  be  met  in  15  years. 

The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  would  require  16,800  pounds  less  foraae  than 
the  present  stocking  rate.  The  three-treatment  rest  rotation  and  two  treatment 
deferred  rotation  grazing  systems  should  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  qrazinq 
to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  foraqe  allocation  and  grazinq  sys- 
tems would  result  1n  a  net  long-term  improvement  of  plant  viqor  and  seed  produc- 
tion. The  total  qround  cover  of  plant  litter  would  increase  over  the  long  term. 
The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met 
in  15  years. 

The  proposed  initial   stocking  rate  would  require  1.437,600  pounds   less  forage 
than   the  present   stocking   rate.      The   four- treatment   rest   rotation   and   two 
treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  systems  would  provide  the  necessary  rest 
from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and 
grazing  systems  would   result    in  a   net   long-term   improvement   of  plant   vigor  and 
seed  production.      The   total    qround  cover  of  plant   litter  would   increase  over   the 
long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of   the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment 
would  be  met  in  15  years. 


The  proposed  initial  stockinq  rate  would  require  1,800  pounds  less  forane  than 
the  present  stocking  rate.  The  deferment  of  use  until  after  seed  ripe  grazing 
system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazinn  to  meet  the  basic  plant 
npeds  The  combined  foraqe  allocation  and  qrazinq  system  would  result  in  a  net 
long-term  improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.  The  total  ground  cov- 
er of  plant  litter  would  increase  over  the  lonq  term.  The  specific  objectives 
of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 


DAVIS    HDUWUi', 


201 
Increase 


57% 
Decrease 


The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  would  require  553,600  pounds  more  forage 
than  the  present  stocking  rate.  The  four  treatment  modified  rest  rotation 
grazing  system  (on  48  percent  of  the  allotment}  would  provide  the  necessary 
rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  increase 
and  grazing  system  would  result  in  net  long-term  maintenance  or  increase  of 
plant  vigor  and  seed  production.  The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would 
remain  constant  over  the  long   term. 

The  three -treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  (on  4g  percent  of  the 
allotment)  would  not  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  during  critical 
growing  periods  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  increase 
and  grazing  system  would  result  in  a  net  long-term  reduction  of  pl«nt  vigor 
and  seed  production.  The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  decrease 
over  the  long  term. 

The  deferment  of  use  until   near  seed  ripe  (7/ll-g/25)  grazing  system  (on  3 
percent  of  the  allotment)  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to 
meet   the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  increase  and  grazing  system 
would  result   in  net  long-term  maintenance  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production. 
The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  increase  over  the  long  term. 

When  all    factors  are  considered,   the  specific  objectives  of  the  PropQsed  Action 
for  this  allotment  would  be  only  partially  met   in  15  years. 

The  proposed  initial   stocking  rate  would  require  1,200,800  pounds   less   forage 
than  the  present  stocking  rate.     The  three-treatment  rest  rotation  grazing  system 
would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The 
combined   forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  in  a  net  long-term 
improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant 
litter  would   increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
posed Action  for  the  allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 
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"|>RES"ENT"CONTUMP~^  T  PROPOSED 'C&NSUMP~*j  ~'|  . 

ALlO'MlfV    NAME  T  ION  Of   fORAGE         I   T10N  Of    fORAGE  PERCENT      ;    DESCRIPTION  Of   EXPECTED  LONfi   TE«M   IMPACTS   Rf Shi  TING   fROH   FORAGE   AuOCATION.J' 

tJV    i  IVESTOCK    \j       !   6Y   LlVt  STOCK   1}         I    CHANGE  GRAZING   SYSTEMS.    CONSTRUCTION   Of   RANGE    IMPPOV(Mf  NTS .    AND  OTHER   CONS  IOEKAT  IQN5 

[Pounds)    "        j [ffiundsj I [ . ._     __        ,      ,_      ...    _    ._     . 

RICK!  13,600  1.600  591  The  proposed  Initial   stockino  rate  would  rehire  H.000  pounds    less   foraqe  thjn 

Decrease       the  present  stocking  rate       The  annual    spring  qra2lng  would  not  provioe  the 
necessary   rest    from  grazing  durinn   the  cruual    qrowlng   season,    however .    the 
combined  forage  allocation  and  arazlng  system  would  result    In  a   net   lono-term 
Improvement  of   Dlant   vlqor.      The   total    ground  rover  of   plant    litter  would 
Increase  over  the  lonn  term  because  of   the  reduced  stock (no  rate       The  spe'<fi<" 
objectives  of   the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  net    in   1 5  years 

.hIM   RANCH  ^1  ,600  49,600  1 30T 


The  130  percent   increase   in  proposed  stock mq   rate  results  both   from  a  hiqhpr 
per   acre    Inventoried   grazinq  caoaclty   than   presently    recognized   and   from 
additional   acreage  of  public   land  formerly  not   licensed  because  of  oversight 
The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action   for   this  allotment  would  be  met 
in   IS  years . 

HASH  SP^lNjt  320,000  320,000  0  The  proposed   Initial   stockino  rate  would  require  the  same  amount  of   for^ne  as 

the  present  stocking  rate.  The  modified  det^red  rotation  qraztno  system  would 
provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazinq  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  Th-> 
combined  foraqe  allocation  and  grazinq  system  would  result  in  net  lonn-tpn- 
maintenance  of  plant  viqor  and  seed  production,  The  total  nround  cover  of 
plant  litter  would  be  maintained  or  increased  The  specific  objective  of 
species  composition"  would  be  partially  met,  all  otner  soectfir  nhicfvpt 
of    the   Pronosed  Action  would   be  net    in    IS   year' . 

HILI    CITY    LaVNC"  71,200  4b, 600  361     <        The  proposed   initiaj    stockino   rate  would   reouire   25,600   pm.nds    less    forane    than 

Decrease       the  present  stockino  rate       The   three  treatment  rest   rotation  q-azmo  systen 

would  provide  the  necessary  rest   from  grazing   to  meet   the  basic   plant  needs       T^p 
combined  forage  allocation  and  orazlng  system  would  result   in  a   net   long-terr 
improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production       The  total   oround  cover  of   slant 
litter  would   increase  over  the   lonq   term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
posed Action   for  this   allotment  would  be  net   in   15  years. 

INDIA*  3,°n°,900  l,11t,??n  50*  The   iro^osed    Initial    S*oc'  inc    ra*e  would    reouire    l.qr.7.K~o   nnunrfc    lo^    'nr*ne    thAr 

Decrease  the  present  stocking  rate.  The  five  treatment  modified  deferred  rotation  orazmo 
system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  qrazma  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs 
The  combined  foraqe  allocation  and  grazing  *.ystem  would  result  in  a  net  lono-term 
improvement  of  plant  viqor  and  seed  produc'.on  The  total  ground  cover  of  niant 
litter  would  Increase  over  the  lonq  term  The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed 
Action    for   this   allotment  would   be  met    in   15  years. 

KIME  HO, 000  36,600  54t  The   proposed    Initial    stockinq   rate  would   reouire  43,200  pounds    less    forane   than 

Oecrease       the  present  stockino  rate       The  three-treatment   rest   rotation  qrazmo  system 

would  provide  the  necessary   rest    from  qrazmq  to  meet   the  basic   olant   need-.       The 
combined  foraqe  allocation  and  qrazmq  system  would  result   in  a  net    lonr-term 
improvement   of   plant   viqor   and  seed  production       The   total    oround   cover  of   plant 
litter  would    increase  over   the   lonq   term       The  specific   objectives   of    the   ProDosed 
Action    for   this   allotment   would   be  met    in    15   years 

KING  HILL  2.402,400  903,200  621  The  proposed   initial    stocking  rate  would  require  1.499.200  pounds   less   foraqe 

Decrease       than  the  present  stocking  rate  so  a  net   long-term  Improvement  would  occur  on  at 
least  one-half  of  the  allotment.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing 
system  would  result   In  net  long-term  Improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  productioi 
as  well   as  an   increase  in  the  total   ground  cover  of  plant   Utter  on  areas  not 
accessible  to  cattle.     The  effect  of  the  substantial   downward  adjustment   in  stock- 
ing rate  would  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  *r?A  adversely   Impacted. 

The  proposed  three-treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system  would  not  provide  the 
necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs  on  areas  near  water, 
flat  areas,  and  other  areas  easily  accessible  to  cattle.     Two  consecutive  years  of 
gracing  during  the  most  critical   spring  and  early  summer  use  periods   followed  by 
resting  one  year  would  probably  not  allow  enough  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litte' 
accumulation  to  reverse  the  present  downward  trend  on  areas  heavily  used  by   live- 
stock. 

Deferment  of  use  until  after  seed  ripe  time  1n  the  North  Pasture  alonq  with  the 
proposed  stocking  rate  would  result  In  a  net  long-termSmprovement.  Vegetation 
condition,  plant  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  would  all    improve 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  only 
partially  met  In  15  years. 

KINZIE  BUTTE  1,060.800  576,000  461  The  proposed   Initial   stocking  rate  would  require  484,800  pounds   less   forage  than 

Decrease       the  present  stocking  rate.     The  four-treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system 

would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet   the  basic  plant  needs       The 
combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result   In  a  net   long-term 
Improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant 
Utter  would  Increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed 
Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 
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PRfSi  '.'    '    T,nM»  - 
:i    N    31    FORAGE 

di   LIVESTOCK   1  ' 


PROPOSED   i  ONSUMP- 
'  1    N      r    r  GRACE 
BY   L !  /ESTOCK     v 
(Pounds] 

540,001 


•t  RCENT 

rHANGE 


DESCRIPTION   OF    EXPECTED   LONG    TERM    IMPACTS   RESULTING   FROM   FORAGE    ALlOCAIION, 
GRAZING   SYSTEMS,    CONSTRUCTION  OF   RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS.   AND  OTHER  CONSIDERATIONS   U 


Mi  The   proposed    initial    stockinq   rate  would   require   1,459,200  pounds    less    foraqe   than 

Decrease        the   present   stockinq   rate.      The   three-treatment   rest    rotation  grazinq   system  would 
provide   the   necessary   rest    from  qrazinq    to  meet    the   basic   plant   needs       The   com- 
bined forane  allocation  and  grazinq  system  would  result   in  a  net   lonq-terrn  im- 
provement of  olant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The   total   ground  cover  of  plant 
litter  would   increase  over  the  long   term.     The  snecific  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
posed  Action   for  this   allotment   would   be  met    in    15  years. 

29?  The   proposed    initial    stockinq   rate  would   require   16,800  pounds    less    foraqe   than    th* 

Decrease       present    stockinq   rate       The   two   treatment   deferred   rotation   grazinq   system  would 
provide   the   necessary   rest    from  qrazinq   to  meet    the  basic   plant   needs.      The   com- 
bined foraqe  allocation  and  qrazinq  system  would  result   in  a  net    long-term  improve- 
ment of  olant  vioor  and  seed  production.     The  total   qround  cover  of  plant   litter 
would   increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this   allotment  would  be  met   in   15  years. 


2,004,800  46%  The  proposed   initiaT  stockinq  rate  would  require  1,738,400  pounds   less   forage  than 

Decrease       the  present  stockinn  rate,  so  a  net  long-term  improvement  would  occur  on  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  allotment.     However,   the  three-treatment  rest  rotation  grazing 
system  would  not  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  M^jHfeet   the  basic   plant 
needs  on  areas  near  water,  on  flat  areas,  and  non-rocky  *feas  easily  accessible  to 
livestock.     The  combined   forage  allocation  and  grazing' system  would  result   in  a^net 
long-term  reduction  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production  on  areas  heavily  used  by 
livestock.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  remain  constant  over  the 
long  term.     The  present  overqrazed  condition  would  continue  on  accessible  areas. 
The  present  downward  trend  on  26  percent  of  the  allotment  would  continue  but  the 
rate  would  be  reduced.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this 
allotment  would   be   only  partially  met    In   15  years. 


NORTH    ■iOOMNfr 


281 
Decrease 


60? 
Increase 


The  proposed  initial  stock 
the  present  stockinn  rate, 
would  provide  the  necessar 
combined  forage  allocation 


nn  rate  would  require  254,400  oounds  less  foraie  than 
The  three-treatment  deferred  rotation  nrazinq  system 
rest    from  qrazinq  to  meet   the  basic  plant  needs.     The 

and  qrazinfi   system  would   result   in   a   net    lonn-tem 


morovement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     Ths   total   ground  cover  of  olant 
litter  would   increase  over  the  long   term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
posed Action   for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in   15  years. 

The  proposed  initial    stocking  rate  would  require  1,124,800  pounds  more   foraqe  than 
the  present   stockinn    rate.      The   three-treatment   rest   rotation   and   two-treatment 
deferred  rotation  crazing  systems  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing 
to  meet  trie  basic  plant  needs.     But,   the  combined   increased  forage  allocation  and 
grazing  systems,   as   oroposeo  would  result   in  a  net    long-term  reduction  of  plant 
vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  decrease 
over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allot- 
ment would  be  only  partially  met   m   IS  vpar*. 

However,   the  stocking  rate  would  probably  remain  at,  or  near,   the  five  year 
average  licensed  use       In   that   case,   the  grazinq  systems  would  result  in  a  net 
long-term  improvement  of  plant  viqor  and  seed  production.     The  total    ground  cover 
of  plant  litter  would   increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of 
the  Proposed  Action   for  this  allotment  would  be  fully  met  in   IS  years. 


NORTH   SHOiHCNE 


9,530,400 


5,863,200 


Action   fo 


23T  The  proposed   initial    stocking  rate  represents  28  AUMs    (22,400  pounds)   less   than  the 

Decrease       five  year  averaqe   licensed  use.      In  reality  no  more  than  94  AUMs   (75,200)   pounds 

have  been  taken  off  the  661   acres  of  public  land  even  though  the  livestock  operator 
has   Daid   for    122   AUMs    (97,600  pounds). 

The  deferment  of  usr   until   past  peak-of-flowering  grazing  system  is  a  continuation 
of  the  existing  situation.      It   is  expected  to  maintain  the  present  high-FAIR  and 
GOOD  ranqe  condition  sine    nost  of  the  area   is  steep  and  relatively  inaccessible 
to  livestock.     The   long   u.  m  impact  would  be  maintenance  of  present  plant  viqor, 

I   production,   and    littei    .cumulation.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed 
Action   for  this  allotment  wojld  be  met   in   15  years. 

57?  The   proposed    initial    stockinq   rate  would   require  442,400  pounds    less   forage   than 

Decrease       the  present  stocking  rate,   so  a  net   long-term  improvement  would  occur  on  approxi- 
mately one-half  the  allotment.     However,   the  five  pasture,   three-treatment  rest 
rotation  grazing  system  would  not  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet 
the  basic  olant  needs  on  *r?a<;  near  water,   flat  areas,  and  areas  easily  accessible 
to  cattle.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  in  a 
net  long-term  reduction  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production  on  areas  heavily  used 
by  cattle.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  remain  constant  or  in- 
crease over   the    lonq    term. 

Even  though  the  proposed  qrazinq  system  provides  a  year  of  complete  rest,   vigor, 
seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  would  be  much  less  than  normal    follow- 
ing four  years  of  grazing  durinq  critical    active  growing  periods  on  those  por- 
tions of   the  allotment  heavily  used  by  cattle.     The  specific  objectives  of  the 
Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  only  partially  met  in   15  years. 
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ALLOTMENT  NAME 


IPRESENT  conSumP- 
Ition  of  forage 
by  livestock  1/ 

I  (Pounds) 


PROPOTED  CONSUME 
TION  OF    FORAGE 
BY   LIVESTOCK   2/ 
(Pounds) 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXPECTED  LONG   TERM   IMPACTS   RESULTING   FROM   FORAGE   ALlOCATlON. 
GRAZING  SYSTEMS,    CONSTRUCTION  Of   RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS.   AND  OTHER   CONSIDERATION-,  3/ 


1,696,800 


8,000 


388.000 


599.200 


1,834,400 


SCHOOLER  CICEK 


244,000 


771  The  proposed  Initial    stocking  rate  would  require  1,308.800  pounds   less    forage   than 

Decrease       the  present  stocking  rate.     The  four- treatment   rest  rotation  grazing  system  would 
provide  the  necessary  rest   from  grazing  to  meet   the  basic   plant  needs.      The   com- 
bined forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result   in  a   net  long-term   improve- 
ment of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total    ground  cover  of  plant   litter 
would  increase  over  the   long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this   allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 

3201  The  proposed  action  would  authorize  active  grazing  up  to  the   inventoried  qrazmq 

Increase       capacity  of  42  AUMs   (33,600  pounds).     However,   the  averaqe   licensed  use  has  been 
only  10  AUMs   (8,000  pounds)  by  up  to  three  banc's  of  sheep  (1.000  sheep  per  band) 
trailing   through  for  two  or  three  days  per  band  durinq  late  spring  or  fall.      This 
is  expected  to  continue.     The  short  term  impact  would  not  be  significant   (Table   3-7 
and  the  net   long  term  impact   Is  maintenance  of  the  existing  situation  on  the  entire 
269  acres.     Vigor,   seed  production,  and  Utter  accumulation  would  remain  normal 

641  The  proposed  initial   stocking  rate  would  require  1.052,800  pounds   less   forage  than 

Decrease       the  present  stocking  rate.     The  five-treatment  rest  rotation  grazing  system  would 
provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet   the  basic  plant  needs.     The  com- 
bined forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result   1n  a  net   long-term  im- 
provement of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant 
litter  would   increase  over  the   long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed 
Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met   In  15  years. 

21  The  proposed  initial   stocking  rate  would  require  42,400  pounds  more  foraqe  than   the 

Increase       present  stocking  rate.     The  four-treatment  rest  rotation  grazing  system  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined 
forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  In  a   net  long-term  improvement  of 
plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would 
increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for 
this  allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 

181  The  proposed  initial    stocking  rate  would  require  2,400  pounds  mora  forage  than  the 

Increase  present  stocking  rate.  The  deferment  until  seed  ripe  grazing  system  would  provide 
the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage 
allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  1n  a  net  long-term  Improvement  of  plant 
vigor  and  seed  production.  The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  increase 
over  the  long  term.  The  soecific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allot- 
ment would  be  met   in  15  vears 

71  The  proposed  Initial   stocking  rate  would  require  20,000  pounds   less   forage  than  the 

Decrease       present  stocking  rate.     The  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would 
provide     just    enough  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  Dlant  needs.     The  com- 
bined forage  allocation  and  qrazlnq  system  would  result  1n  a  net  lonq-term  mainte- 
nance of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter 
would  remain  constant  over  the  long  term. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be~bnly 
partially  net  in  15  years. 

Does  Not  In  actuality  the  proposed  consumption  of  forage  1s   the  same  as  the  present.     The 

Apply  present  consumption  is  based  on  the  five  year  (1972-1976)  average  licensed  use. 

There  1s  no  record  of  any  licensed  use  on  the  563  acres  of  public  land  which   is 
fenced  with  1616  acres  of  private  land.     The  Proposed  Action  would  license  90  AUMs 
(72,000  pounds)  annually  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  private  land. 

The  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest 
from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  allocation  and 
grazing  system  would  result  1n  a  net  long-term  maintenance  of  plant  vigor  and  seed 
production.  The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  Utter  would  remain  constant  over  the 
long  term.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  woulc 
be  met  in  15  years  with  the  exception  of  "livestock  forage  production"  which  would 
only   partial ly   be  met. 

701  The  proposed  initial   stocking  rate  would  require  12,800  pounds  more  forage  than  the 

Increase       present  stocking  rate.     The  70  percent  proposed  Increase  results  both  from  a  higher 
per  acre   inventoried  grazing  capacity  and  additional   acreage  of  public  land  fenced 
with   the  private  land  but  formerly  not   licensed  because  of  oversight.     The  310 
acres  of  public  land  lie  on  the  sideslopes  and  rldgetops  which  are  not  heavily  used 
by  livestock.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment 
would  be  met   in  15  years. 


210,400 


132,800 
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NET  LONG-TERM  IMPACTS 
OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  OH  VEGETATION 


ALLOTMEN!  NAME 


SWINGING   C*il)fiE 


PPESENfCONSUMP  I    PROPOSED   CONSUMP-    I 
TION  OF   FORAGE            TION  OF   FORAGE              PERCENT 
8Y   LIVESTOCK   1/          BY   LIVESTOCK  2/            CHANGE 
(Pounds)  (Pounds) I 


132,800 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXPECTED  LONG  TERM   IMPACTS   RESULTING   FROM   FORAGE   ALLOCATION. 
GRAZING  SYSTEMS,    CONSTRUCTION  OF   RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS,    AND  OTHER   CONSIDERATIONS  3/ 


148,000  101  The  proposed   initial   stocking  rate  would  require  15.200  pounds  more  forage  than 

Increase       the  present  stocking   rate.     The  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazlnq  system 

would  provide  the  necessary  rest   from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The 
combined  forage  allocation  and  grazlnq  system  would  result   In  a  net   long-term 
Improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production  because  only  one  half  of  avail- 
able  livestock  AUMs  would  be  grazed  In  any  year. 

The  "vegetation  condition  class"  objective  for  this  allotnent  would  only  be  oar- 
tlally  met.  The  other  specific  objectives  of  the  Pnnosed  Action  would  bp  fully 
net. 


T1MMERMAH    FAST 


221  The  proposed   Initial   stocklnq  rate  would  require  16,800  pounds   less   forage  than  the 

Decrease       present  stocking  rate.     The  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would 
provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  com- 
bined forage  allocation  an*4  grazing  system  would  result  In  a  net   long-term  improve- 
ment of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter 
would  Increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this  allotment  would  be  met  1n  15  years. 

61%  The  proposed  Initial   stocking  rate  would  require  405,600  pounds   less    foraqe  than  tht 

Decrease       present  stocking  rate.     The  three-treatment  rest  rotation  grazing  system  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  rest  from  grazing   to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined 
forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  1n  a  net  long-term  improvement  of 
plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter  would  in- 
crease over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this 
allotment  would  be  met   In  15  years.     Existing  seedlngs  wouldestabllsh  and  become 
productive  seedlngs. 

5X  The  proposed  Initial   stocking  rate  would  require  8,800  pounds   less   foraqe  than  the 

Decrease       present  stocking  rate.     The  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would 
provide     Just     enough  rest   from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  com- 
bined forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result   In  a  net   long-term  mainte- 
nance to  slight  reduction  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground 
cover  of  plant   Utter  woulo  remain  constant  over  the  long  term. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would    be  only 
partuilv  met  1n  15  years 
4«T  Thp   nronn^Prt"    1n1M*l    ttnrklnn    r*t«»  wniilri   rpnutro   'm,?!™   nn>,r>A*.   «v>rp    fnr*no    th»p 

Increase       the  present  stocking  rate.     The  modified  four  pasture  rest  rotation  grazing  sys- 
tem would  not  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet   the  basic  plant 
needs . 


TIMMERMAN   WEST 


The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result   In  a  net   lona-term 
decrease  1n  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant 
litter  would  decrease  over  the   long  term.     The  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
would  not  be  met   In   15  years. 

952, 800  1081  The  proposed  Initial   stocking  rate  would  require  494,400  pounds  more  forage  than 

Increase       the  present  stocking  rate.     The  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  and  annual    spring 
grazing  systems  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic 
plant  needs.     However,  the  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  systems  would 
result   in  a  net  long-t>nn  reduction  of  present  plant  vigor  and  seed  production. 
The  total   present  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  decrease  over  the  long-term. 

The  specific  objective  of  maintaining  the  present  vegetation  condition  would  be  met 
The  specific  objectives  for  livestock  forage  production  and  vegetation  condition 
could  be  only  partially  met. 


20,000 


463,200 


431  The  proposed  Initial   stocking  rate  would  require  105,600  pounds  less   forage  than  the 

Decrease  present  stocking  rate.  The  three-treatment  rest  rotation  grazing  system  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  rest  from  orazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined 
forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  In  a  net  long-term  improvement  of 
plant  vigor  and  seed  production.  The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  in- 
crease over  the  long  term.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this 
allotment  would  be  met  1n  15  years. 

44X  The  oroposed  initial   stocking  rate  would  require  8,800  pounds   less   forage  than  the 

Decrease       present  stocking  rate.     The  annual   spring  grazing  would  not  provide  the  necessary 
rest  from  grazing  durlnq  the  critical   growing  season.     However,   the  combined  forage 
allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  1n  a  net  long-term  improvement  of  plant 
vigor.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  Utter  would  Increase  over  the  long  term 
because  of  the  reduced  stocking  rate.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Actio* 
for  this  allotment  would  be  met  1n  15  years. 

47X  The  proposed  Initial   stocking  rate- would  require  219,200  pounds  less   foraqe   than  the 

Decrease       present  stocking  rate.     The  deferment  until   after  dormancy  grazing  system  would 

provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined 
forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  In  a  net  long-term  Improvement 
of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would 
Increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for 
this  allotment  would  be  met  in  15  years 


TOTAL    FOR 

ALL  ALLOTMENTS 


46,984,800 


30.510,400 


35X  Decrease 


1/     Present  consumption  of  forage  represents   the   1972-1976  average   licensed  use  (In  AUMs)  multiplied  by  800  pounds  per  ALU. 
2/     Proposed  consumption  of  forage  represents  the  proposed  initial   stocking  rate  (1n  AUMs)  multiplied  by  800  pounds  per  AUM. 
3/     Table  1-4  shows  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action       Only  the  objectives  for  "Livestock  Forage  Production",    "Vege- 
tation Composition",  and   "Vegetation  Condition  Class"  are  considered  here. 
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Cumulative  Impacts 

The  impacts  to  vegetation  from  three  principal  cause  agents 
(allocation  of  forage,  range  improvements,  and  grazing  systems) 
have  been  discussed  above.  However,  because  the  Proposed  Action 
calls  for  combinations  of  these,  the  net  long-term  impacts  must  be 
identified  by  analyzing  cause  agent  interaction.  As  the  proposed 
range  improvements  were  grouped  with  the  grazing  systems  in  the 
above  analysis,  only  two  interacting  factors,  allocation  of  forage 
(adjustment  in  stocking  level)  and  grazing  systems,  need  to  be 
reviewed. 

Several  past  and  present  problems,  resulting  from  stocking 
levels  and  grazing  management,  would  be  greatly  reduced  or  elimina_ 
ted  with  implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action.  These  problems 
are:  (1)  heavy  utilization  of  yearly  forage  production,  (2)  early 
spring  to  early  summer  grazing  on  most  of  the  ES  Area,  (3)  re- 
peated grazing  during  the  same  growing  season  on  the  same  area, 
and  (4)  poor  livestock  distribution. 

The  present  71  percent  average  utilization  of  yearly  forage 
production  lowers  plant  vigor,  prevents  adequate  seed  production, 
and  discourages  reproduction  of  desirable  forage  species.  The 
proposed  adjustments  in  the  stocking  rate  would  reduce  this 
existing  impact.  The  grazing  systems  proposed  for  most  allotments 
would  rotate  the  utilization  through  each  pasture  so  that  only 
part  of  an  allotment  would  be  grazed  to  the  surveyed  capacity 
during  the  critical  green  period  when  defoliation  (grazing)  is 
most  harmful  to  the  plants.  The  only  exceptions  to  proper  stocking 
levels  under  the  proposal  are:  Macon  Flat  Allotment  (Spring  Creek 
Pasture  would  be  overstocked  by  3  percent,  Big  Bend  Pasture  by  10 
percent  and  Magpie  Pasture  by  20  percent),  Picabo  Allotment  (Arrow- 
head Pasture  would  be  overstocked  by  13  percent),  Timmerman  East 
Allotment  (Poleline  Pasture  would  be  overstocked  by  10  percent). 
These  overstocking  deficiencies  in  the  Proposed  Action  are  dis- 
cussed along  with  other  problems  for  the  above  allotments  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 

The  present  early  spring  to  early  summer  grazing  (April  1  to 
June  30)  makes  up  65  percent  of  the  yearly  use  occurring  in  the  ES 
Area.  Forage  plants  depend  upon  adequate  storage  of  carbohydrate 
reserves  to  ensure  a  food  supply  when  rapid  growth  begins  in  the 
spring.  Most  of  the  carbohydrate  reserve  is  used  during  the 
spring  season  to  produce  shoot  growth.  Reserves  are  lowest  when 
the  shoot  is  about  half  grown  (Hormay  1970).  The  carbohydrate 
storage  is  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season  and 
reaches  its  peak  during  early  August.  If  grazing  occurs  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  when  plants  are  drawing  heavily  upon 
their  own  food  reserves,  it  depletes  the  reserves  and  leaves  the 
plant  in  a  low  state  of  vigor.  The  following  growing  season,  the 
plant  is  left  with  inadequate  storage  of  carbohydrates,  resulting 
in  poor  growth  and  decreased  vigor.  If  moderate  (41-60  percent 
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utilization)  or  heavy  (61-80  percent  utilization)  spring  and  early 
summer  grazing  occurs  year  after  year,  it  eventually  kills  the 
desirable  forage  plants.  The  proposed  adjustments  in  livestock 
grazing  combined  with  the  proposed  grazing  management  systems, 
which  incorporate  periodic  rest  during  the  critical  spring  and 
early  summer  growing  seasons,  would  nearly  eliminate  this  existing 
problem.  The  small  single-fenced  areas  for  which  annual  spring 
grazing  is  proposed  (4,143  acres;  less  than  1  percent  of  the  ES 
Area)  are  exceptions.  The  other  exceptions  include  an  estimated 
67,500  acres  (12  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  within  the  Davis  Mountain, 
King  Hill,  Macon  Flat,  Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East  Allotments  (see 
discussion  of  grazing  system  deficiencies  for  each  of  these  five 
allotments  at  the  end  of  this  section). 

The  present  problems  of  poor  livestock  distribution  and 
repeated  grazing  during  the  growing  season  on  the  same  area  would 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  proposed  adjustments  in  the  initial 
stocking  rate  and  implementation  of  the  grazing  management  systems. 

Repeated  grazing  defoliates  desirable  forage  plants  and 
prevents  them  from  producing  adequate  leaves,  seedstalks,  and  seed 
heads.  Under  these  conditions,  the  plants  are  unable  to  produce 
viable  seed,  and  reproduction  is  reduced  or  eliminated. 

Livestock,  especially  cows  with  calves,  congregate  in  areas 
where  desirable  forage  and  water  are  readily  available.  They  stay 
in  these  areas  until  the  available  forage  or  water  is  depleted. 
The  livestock  then  begin  using  forage  in  areas  of  difficult  accessi- 
bility and/or  of  low  palatability.  They  also  begin  traveling  up 
to  two  miles  from  water.  Allowing  livestock  to  concentrate  in  the 
same  areas  year  after  year  eventually  results  in  the  removal  of 
desirable  perennial  forage  species  and  promotes  the  establishment 
of  undesirable  annual  or  shrubby  vegetation.  It  can  also  cause 
localized  soil  compaction  problems  that  lead  to  the  removal  of 
nearly  all  vegetation  and  result  in  accelerated  erosion.  The 
compaction  problems  can  become  especially  severe  if  livestock  are 
allowed  to  congregate  on  heavy  clay  soils  during  the  spring  season 
when  the  soil  moisture  content  is  high. 

The  most  serious  impacts  resulting  from  poor  livestock  dis- 
tribution occur  in  the  riparian  zones  (ll,651  acres,  2  percent  of 
the  ES  Area),  and  other  areas  where  slopes  are  gentle,  forage  is 
present,  and  water  is  available  (estimated  at  186,000  acres,  33 
percent  of  the  ES  Area).  Livestock  remain  in  these  areas  until 
the  palatable  forage  is  depleted.  They  also  trample  the  unpalatable 
vegetation.  This  eventually  removes  most  of  the  ground  cover  and 
results  in  increased  erosion  and  degradation  of  the  site. 

Adjusting  the  stocking  rate  would  not  solve  the  problem  of 
livestock  remaining  on  certain  preferred  areas  and  repeatedly 
grazing  the  same  plants.  However,  by  adjusting  the  stocking  rate 
and  providing  adequate  periodic  rest,  the  key  forage  plant  species 
(Table  3-5),  as  well  as  other  palatable  forage  species,  would  be 
maintained  or  improved  (Hormay  1970). 

Little  is  known  about  the  three  endangered  or  threatened 
plant  species  of  primary  concern.  However,  Cusick  primrose, 
Fairfield  milkvetch,  and  fuzzy  sage  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly 
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palatable  species  because  of  their  occurrence  in  areas  with  a 
history  of  heavy  grazing  pressure.  Adjustment  of  stocking  rate 
and  implementation  of  grazing  systems  would  not  be  expected  to 
appreciably  impact  existing  concentrations  of  these  plants. 
The  improved  vigor  and  competitiveness  of  more  palatable  species 
could  slightly  increase  competition  for  growing  space,  soil 
nutrients,  and  moisture.  The  5,852  acres  of  proposed  land 
treatments  would  be  either  in  allotments  in  which  Eidemiller 
(1976)  did  not  identify  populations  of  the  three  species  (Canal, 
Kinzie  Butte,  and  Lava),  or  would  be  in  allotments  having  identi- 
fied populations  (Hash  Spring,  North  Gooding)  but  on  sites  where 
the  three  species  do  not  occur.  Therefore,  land  treatment  under 
the  Proposed  Action  can  be  dismissed  as  a  source  of  impacts  on 
endangered  or  threatened  plants. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  proposed  action  (Table  1-4) 
would  be  fully  met  in  fifteen  years  on  thirty  allotments  (62 
percent  of  the  ES  Area).  The  objectives  would  be  partially  met  on 
eleven  allotments  (33  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  as  quantified  in 
Table  3-9.  On  one  allotment,  Timmerman  East  (which  makes  up  5 
percent  of  the  ES  Area),  the  objectives  would  not  be  met. 

Three  categories  of  objectives  are  shown  in  Table  3-9:  (1) 
livestock  grazing  capacity,  (2)  vegetation  composition,  and  (3) 
vegetation  condition  class.  These  categories  are  discussed 
separately  below. 

The  livestock  grazing  capacity  objectives  would  be  fully  met 
for  the  Hash  Springs  and  Swinging  Bridge  Allotments  (2  percent  of 
the  ES  Area)  as  well  as  for  the  30  allotments  not  shown  on  Table  3-9 
(62  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  Vegetation  available  for  livestock 
forage  would  increase  from  the  present  production  but  would  fall 
short  of  the  stated  objectives  for  the  Davis  Mountain,  King  Hill, 
Macon  Flat,  Picabo,  Spud  Patch,  and  Spring  Creek  Allotments  (20 
percent  of  the  ES  Area).  The  livestock  grazing  capacity  would  be 
expected  to  remain  approximately  the  same  for  the  Tikura  Allotment 
(less  than  1  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  but  would  fall  short  of  the 
stated  objective.  Vegetation  available  for  livestock  forage  would 
be  expected  to  decrease  from  the  present  for  the  North  Gooding, 
Timmerman  East,  and  Timmerman  West  Allotments  (15  percent  of  the 
ES  Area).  This  is  based  primarily  on  the  respective  proposed  60 
percent,  48  percent,  and  108  percent  increase  in  the  initial 
stocking  rate. 

The  vegetation  composition  objectives  shown  in  Table  3-9  were 
based  on  field  studies  of  present  composition  at  specific  loca- 
tions in  each  allotment  so  they  could  later  be  monitored.  The 
composition  of  key  species  (by  dry  weight)  would  fully  meet  the 
stated  objectives  in  the  Swinging  Bridge  Allotment  (less  than  1 
percent  of  the  ES  Area)  as  well  as  in  the  30  allotments  not  shown 
on  Table  3-9  (62  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  Key  species  composition 
would  be  higher  than  present,  but  less  than  the  stated  objectives, 
in  the  Davis  Mountain,  Hash  Spring,  King  Hill,  Macon  Flat,  and 
Picabo  Allotments  (21  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  Composition  of  key 
species  would  remain  approximately  the  same  in  the  Spud  Patch, 
Spring  Creek,  and  Tikura  Allotments  (1  percent  of  the  ES  Area). 
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ALLOTMENTS  HAVING  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  WHICH  WOULD  BE 
PARTIALLY  MET  OR  ARE  NOT  ACHIEVABLE  IN  FIFTEEN  YEARS 


ALLOTMENT 
NAME 


LIVESTOCK  SRA2IMG  CAPACITY 
AUK) 


TonnT 


PRESENT  [AbjECTIVE IEXPECTED 


VEGETATION  COMPOSITION 
ON  DESIGNATED  KEY  MANAGEMENT  AREAS 

(PERCENT  OF  TOTAL   HERBAGE   PRODUCTION) 


I 


PERCENT  COMPOSITION 
OF   KEY   SPECIES 


:06JECYlvE 


EXPECTED 


VEGETATION  CONDITION  CLASS 

(ACRES) 


■pstTTNT- 


4,283  5.374         4.523 


DAVIS  MOUNTAIN 


Lower  Area 
Combination  of: 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Crested  wheatgrass 
Upper  Area 
Idaho  fescue 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 
_Crested_wtjeatgr»ss 


Seeding 

4,815 

4,815 

4,815 

Br.  Cont 

1,056 

... 

... 

H.Dist. 

1,585 

— 

— 

Poor 

10.853 

5.855 

7.063 

Fair 

18,927 

25,626 

24.828 

Good 

1,794 

2.732 

2.324 

852  973  973 


Combination  of: 
Idaho  fescue 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Western  needlegrass 
Prairie  Junegrass 
Combination  of: 
Tapert.p  hawks beard 
Agostr.s 
Butterweed  groundsel 


Br.  Cont. 

... 

40 

40 

Poor 

330 

330 

330 

Fair 

1.880 

1,860 

1.860 

Good 

3.536 

3.516 

3.516 

1.470  1,895         1.706 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Sandberg  bluegrass 
Bottlebrush  squlrreltall 
Crested  wheatgrass 
Jseed1ngs_gnl](J 


51 

151 

7t 

5 

15 

7 

15 

35 

20 

15 

35 

17 

50 

50 

50 

Seeding  2.599  2.599 

Poor  19.657  11,670 

Fair  2,189  10,176 

Good  923  923 


2,599 

15.880 

5.966 

923 


3,367  4.414         3.719 


Combination  of: 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Bottlebrush  squlrreltall 


35J 


Poor  19.779     18.579 

Fair  18.749     18.778 

Good  454       1 ,625 


18.579 
18,778 
1.625 


NORTH  GOODING 


5.532  7,175         4.953 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Crested  wheatgrass 


121 
6 


Seeding   2.420  2.420 

Br.  Cont.  2,720  2.720 

Poor     12,382  12.382 

Fair     16,620  16.620 

_Good     7,tbl  7.263 


2.420 
2.720 
12.382 
7.263 
7,263 


452  681  554 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass : 
On  loamy  sites 
On  south  slopes 
^_On^north_sl_oges 


Seeding  861  861 

Poor  5.243  4,784 

Fair  1,766  1.910 

Good  ---  315 


861 
4,784 
1.910 

315 


305  425  321 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass: 
On   loamy  sites 
__On_north_slge«s 


81 
12 


3t 

401 


Poor 
Fair 
Good 


3,108       2.130 

786       1.514 

250 


90  100  94 


SPRING  CREEK 


Combination  of: 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Idaho  fescue 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Combination  of: 
Agoserls 

Butterweed  groundsel 
Tapertig  hawksbeard 


SWINGING  BRIDGE 


383  415  415 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Needlegrass 


151 
2 


201 
5 


Poor  320  ---  120 

Fair  200 

Good  2.619       2.939  2,619 


205  241  205 

1,803  2.328         f.m 


Bottlebrush   squlrreltall 


Poor 
Fair 


TINMERMAN  EAST 


Pfllellne  A  Lincoln  Pastures: 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass 
Blaine  a  Sonners  Pastures: 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needleorass 


Poor 
Fair 


8.%n      5.600 
19,992     23.352 


10.250 
18.702 


1,191  1.S82        1.063 


TINKRMAN  WEST 


Bluebunch  wheatgrass: 
On  untreated  areas 
On  sprayed  Areas 
In  Well  Pasture 


Br.  Cont.  1.280 

1.280 

1.280 

121 

Poor     1 ,066 

1.066 

1.066 

42 

Fair     3.158 

3.158 

3,158 

19 

Good     8.946 

8.946 

8.946 

Thurber  needlegrass 
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The  composition  of  key  species  would  decrease  from  the  present  in 
the  North  Gooding,  Timmerman  East,  and  Timmerman  West  Allotments 
(15  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  primarily  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  initial  stocking  rate. 

Vegetation  condition  objectives  were  derived  using  existing 
observed  and/or  measured  field  data.  Future  condition  objectives 
represent  the  best  professional  estimate  of  future  response. 
Range  condition  changes  slowly,  but  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
proposed  forage  allocation  and  grazing  systems  indicates  the 
objectives  would  be  fully  met  in  the  Hash  Spring,  Macon  Flat, 
North  Gooding,  Picabo,  Spring  Creek,  and  Timmerman  West  Allotments 
(19  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  as  well  as  for  the  30  allotments  not 
shown  on  Table  3-9  (62  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  Vegetation  condition 
would  improve  from  the  present  in  the  Davis  Mountain,  King  Hill, 
Spud  Patch,  and  Swinging  Bridge  Allotments  (13  percent  of  the  ES 
Area),  but  fall  short  of  meeting  the  stated  objectives.  The 
vegetation  condition  in  the  Tikura  Allotment  (less  than  1  percent 
of  the  ES  Area)  would  remain  approximately  the  same  as  presently 
but  would  fall  short  of  the  stated  objectives.  Condition  would 
deteriorate  in  the  Timmerman  East  Allotment  (5  percent  of  the  ES 
Area). 

All  allotments  would  maintain  or  improve  the  present  live- 
stock grazing  capacity,  vegetation  composition  of  key  management 
species,  and  vegetation  condition  class  in  15  years  under  the 
Proposed  Action  except  three:  North  Gooding,  Timmerman  East,  and 
Timmerman  West  (approximately  15  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  On  two 
of  these,  North  Gooding  and  Timmerman  West,  actual  decreases  in 
grazing  capacity  and  vegetation  composition  and  condition  would 
not  necessarily  occur.  This  analysis  is  based  on  the  proposed 
increases  in  stocking  rate  [60  percent  and  1Q8  percent,  respectively) 
that  could  occur  if  the  grazing  privileges  were  fully  utilized. 
However,  in  these  two  sheep  allotments,  the  five-year  average 
licensed  use  would  probably  be  maintained  over  the  foreseeable 
future,  due  to  the  expected  continuation  of  the  voluntary  nonuse 
that  has  occurred  in  the  past.  Thus,  the  above  analysis  is  a 
"worst  case  analysis"  based  on  a  stocking  rate  not  likely  to 
occur. 

However,  the  Timmerman  East  Allotment  would  probably  be  fully 
stocked  each  year  if  one  operator  were  allowed  to  convert  83 
percent  of  the  available  livestock  AUMs  from  sheep  to  cattle  (part 
of  Proposed  Action)  and  the  other  operators  make  yearly  spring  and 
fall  sheep  trailing  use  in  the  allotment.  Thus,  in  this  allotment 
the  proposed  48  percent  increase  in  stocking  rate  would  be  fully 
expected  to  occur.  The  results  shown  in  Table  3-9  for  this  allot- 
ment would  be  expected  to  take  place  as  a  result. 

Five  allotments  have  proposed  grazing  systems  (on  the  entire 
allotment  or  portion  thereof),  totaling  115,132  acres  of  public 
land  or  20  percent  of  the  ES  Area  total,  that  would  adversely 
affect  a  wide  variety  of  vegetation,  although  the  impact  would  be 
especially  pronounced  for  riparian  vegetation.  Two  of  these, 
Davis  Mountain  and  Timmerman  East,  call  for  increases  in  livestock 
stocking  rates  of  20  percent  and  48  percent  respectively.  The 
other  three,  King  Hill,  Macon  Flat,  and  Picabo  have  proposed 
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downward  adjustments  in  stocking  rates  of  62,  46,  and  57  percent, 
respectively.  Even  with  the  substantial  downward  adjustments,  the 
forage  plants  on  grazed  areas  would  not  be  allowed  sufficient  rest 
during  critical  growing  periods.  The  impacts  for  each  of  the  five 
allotments  are  discussed  below. 

Davis  Mountain  Allotment 

A  20  percent  increase  in  stocking  rate  is  proposed.  This 
compounds  the  grazing  system  problem  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
allotment.  A  three-treatment  deferred-rotation  grazing  system  is 
proposed  for  that  upper  area  (18,994  acres  of  public  land,  49 
percent  of  the  allotment).  The  vegetation  that  would  be  affected 
includes  approximately  600  acres  in  the  Major  Drainages/Riparian 
Zone,  3,000  acres  in  the  Productive  Seeding  Zone,  4,100  acres  in 
the  Low  Sagebrush  Zone,  and  11,300  acres  in  the  Mountain  Big 
Sagebrush  Zone  (see  Table  2-9). 

The  proposed  grazing  system  would  not  provide  sufficient  rest 
during  the  critical  growing  season  because  two  of  the  pastures 
would  be  grazed  between  5/14  and  7/22.  One  pasture  would  be 
rested  until  9/25  and  then  grazed.  The  single  growing  season  of 
rest  provided  would  not  be  sufficient  to  restore  plant  vigor,  seed 
production,  and  litter  accumulation  following  two  years  of  spring 
grazing  on  13,475  acres  of  suitable  public  land  (71  percent  of  the 
18,994  acres  in  the  upper  area). 

King  Hill  Allotment 

A  62  percent  decrease  in  stocking  rate  is  proposed.  The 
adjustment  would  lessen  the  area  on  which  vegetation  is  presently 
being  adversely  affected  by  grazing;  therefore,  a  net  long-term 
improvement  would  occur  on  at  least  one-half  the  allotment. 
However,  areas  near  water,  flat  areas,  and  areas  easily  accessible 
to  cattle  would  not  respond  well  to  the  grazing  system  because 
cattle  would  concentrate  in  those  areas. 

A  three-treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system  is  proposed 
for  20,334  acres  of  public  land  (80  percent  of  the  allotment). 
This  grazing  system  would  not  provide  sufficient  rest  during  the 
critical  spring  growing  season  for  the  maintenance  of  forage 
plants  on  areas  easily  accessible  to  cattle,  estimated  at  8,100 
acres.  The  vegetation  receiving  impacts  would  include  approxi- 
mately 1,700  acres  in  the  Major  Drainages/Riparian  Zone,  2,600 
acres  in  the  Productive  Seeding  Zone,  800  acres  in  the  Low  Sage- 
brush Zone,  and  3,000  acres  in  the  Wyoming  Big  Sagebrush  Zone  (see 
Table  2-9). 

The  grazing  system  calls  for  two  of  the  three  pastures  to  be 
grazed  during  the  most  critical  growing  season  [5/01  -  6/15).  One 
pasture  would  be  rested;  but  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter 
accumulation  would  be  less  than  normal  after  a  single  season  of 
rest  following  two  years  of  grazing  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer. 
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Macon  Flat  Allotment 

A  46  percent  downward  adjustment  in  stocking  rate  is  pro- 
posed, so  a  net  long-term  improvement  in  vegetation  would  occur  on 
nearly  one-half  the  allotment.  However,  the  proposed  grazing 
system,  with  pasture  imbalance,  would  not  be  entirely  counteracted 
by  the  downward  adjustment. 

The  three-treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system,  proposed 
for  the  entire  allotment  (38,982  acres  of  public  land),  would  not 
provide  sufficient  rest  during  the  critical  spring  growing  season 
to  maintain  the  forage  plants  on  areas  near  water,  on  flat  areas, 
and  on  nonrocky  areas  easily  accessible  to  livestock.  These  areas 
cover  an  estimated  9,500  acres  (25  percent  of  the  allotment).  The 
vegetation  receiving  impacts  would  include  approximately  700  acres 
in  the  Major  Drainages/Riparian  Zone,  2,900  acres  in  the  Mountain 
Big  Sagebrush  Zone,  and  5,900  acres  in  the  Alkali  Sagebrush  Zone 
(see  Table  2-9). 

The  grazing  system  calls  for  two  of  the  three  pastures  to  be 
grazed  during  the  most  critical  growing  season  (5/01  -  6/15)  and 
then  grazed  again  during  10/16  -  11/30.  One  pasture  would  be 
rested;  but  plant  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
would  be  less  than  normal  following  two  years  of  combined  spring/ 
fall  grazing. 

Compounding  this  problem  is  the  proposed  grazing  use  beyond 
the  allowable  livestock  stocking  rate  (based  on  the  1976  vegeta- 
tion inventory).  The  proposal  calls  for  stocking  each  of  the  two 
use  pastures  to  harvest  1,253  AUMs.  The  Spring  Creek  Pasture, 
having  1,212  available  AUMs,  would  be  overstocked  by  3  percent; 
the  Big  Bend  Pasture,  having  1,142  available  AUMs,  would  be  over- 
stocked by  10  percent;  the  Magpie  Pasture,  having  1,043  available 
AUMs,  would  be  overstocked  by  20  percent. 


Picabo  Allotment 

A  57  percent  downward  adjustment  in  stocking  rate  is  pro- 
posed. The  adjustment  would  lessen  the  area  on  which  vegetation 
is  presently  being  adversely  affected  by  grazing,  so  a  net  long- 
term  improvement  would  occur  on  approximately  one-half  the  allot- 
ment. However,  areas  near  water,  flat  areas,  and  areas  easily 
accessible  to  cattle  (estimated  to  be  1,950  acres  or  25  percent  of 
the  allotment),  would  not  respond  well  to  the  proposed  five- 
pasture,  three  treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system  because 
cattle  would  concentrate  in  them.  The  affected  vegetation  would 
include  less  than  100  acres  of  riparian  vegetation  around  springs 
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and  seeps,  200  acres  in  the  Lava  Flow  Complex  Zone,  400  acres  in 
the  Mountain  Big  Sagebrush  Zone,  and  1,300  acres  in  the  Wyoming 
Big  Sagebrush  Zone  (see  Table  2-9). 

The  grazing  system  proposed  for  the  allotment  (totaling  7,870 
acres  of  public  land)  would  not  provide  sufficient  rest  during  the 
critical  spring  and  early  summer  growing  season  to  maintain  the 
forage  plants  on  livestock  concentration  areas.  The  system  calls 
for  two  of  the  five  pastures  to  be  grazed  5/01  -  6/30  each  year 
and  two  pastures  to  be  grazed  7/01  -  8/31.  One  pasture  would  be 
rested;  but  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  would 
be  much  less  than  normal  on  grazed  areas  following  four  years  of 
grazing  during  active  growing  periods.  The  Arrowhead  Pasture, 
having  72  available  AUMs,  would  be  stocked  at  81  AUMs  (13  percent 
overstocked)  four  out  of  five  years. 


Timmerman  East  Allotment 

A  48  percent  increase  in  stocking  rate  is  proposed.  During 
the  last  several  years  only  31  percent  of  allowable  sheep  AUMs 
have  been  used  during  spring  and  fall.  The  proposed  action  calls 
for  converting  83  percent  of  sheep  AUMs  to  cattle  AUMs.  Changing 
the  class  of  livestock  accounts  for  most  of  the  proposed  increase 
in  stocking  rate  because  the  cattle  AUMs  would  be  used  every  year. 
In  addition,  sheep  grazing  would  occur  during  the  summer  where 
none  has  occurred  in  the  recent  past. 

The  modified  four-treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system 
proposed  for  the  entire  allotment  (28,952  acres  of  public  land) 
would  not  meet  the  requirements  for  forage  plants  to  maintain 
themselves  in  their  present  state  of  vigor.  The  affected  vegeta- 
tion would  include  approximately  5,500  acres  in  the  Wyoming  Big 
Sagebrush  Zone,  and  23,400  acres  in  the  Lava  Flow  Complex  Zone 
(see  Table  2-9). 

The  Sonners  and  Poleline  Pastures  would  be  grazed  on  three 
consecutive  years  during  the  critical  growing  period.  The  pasture 
rested  from  cattle  use  would  be  grazed  by  sheep  both  during  the 
critical  spring  season  and  during  fall.  The  Sonners  Pasture  would 
be  stocked  to  harvest  99  percent  of  available  forage  for  three 
years,  then  42  percent  during  the  fourth  (or  "rest")  year.  The 
Poleline  Pasture  would  be  stocked  to  harvest  110  percent  of 
available  forage  for  three  years,  then  48  percent  during  the 
fourth  (or  "rest")  year. 

The  Lincoln  and  Blaine  Pastures  have  treatments  that  come 
closer  to  meeting  plant  requirements.  Complete  rest  of  either 
pasture  would  occur  every  fourth  year;  but  vigor,  seed  production, 
and  litter  accumulation  would  be  less  than  normal  following  three 
years  of  grazing  during  critical  growing  periods. 
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Proposed  Unallotted  Areas 

Seventy  tracts  of  public  land  totaling  9,518  acres  have  been 
identified  as  proposed  unallotted  areas  (Map  1-1).  Of  these,  52 
tracts,  totaling  8,596  acres,  would  not  be  considered  for  live- 
stock grazing  but  rather  would  be  set  aside  for  other  purposes. 

Since  the  grazing  and/or  fire  history  of  each  of  these  52 
tracts  is  very  different,  the  response  of  the  vegetation  to  pro- 
tection would  be  different  over  the  next  fifteen  years.  Generally, 
the  vegetation  condition  would  improve.  Those  tracts  in  fair  and 
good  vegetation  condition  today  would  be  expected  to  improve  by 
one  condition  class.  This  prediction  is  based  upon  interpretation 
of  data  from  Timmerman  Exclosure  Number  Two  which  has  not  been 
grazed  since  1962.  Those  in  highly  disturbed  or  poor  condition 
would  have  a  longer  recovery  time  and  the  expected  condition  class 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  would  be  the  same  as  today.  Improve- 
ment would  take  place  on  highly  disturbed  or  poor  condition  tracts, 
but  the  changes  would  occur  yery   slowly.  This  prediction  is  based 
upon  the  observed  vegetation  response  to  the  absence  of  grazing 
along  the  right-of-way  of  old  U.S.  Highway  30  west  of  Bliss,  Idaho, 
which  was  fenced  in  1960. 

The  expected  vegetation  trend  would  be  upward  on  all  52 
tracts  protected  from  livestock  grazing.  This  is  predicted  even 
on  those  tracts  designated  specifically  for  use  by  wintering  deer 
(Map  1-1,  reference  numbers  58,  59,  60).  Because  deer  normally 
consume  a  high  percentage  of  shrubs  in  their  winter  diet  and 
because  there  is  currently  an  overabundance  of  shrubs  on  the  poor 
and  fair  condition  portions  of  these  tracts,  the  vegetation  com- 
position would  be  expected  to  improve  toward  the  potential  natural 
vegetation. 

Vegetation  condition  and  trend  would  also  be  expected  to 
improve  on  those  fourteen  tracts  (totaling  625  acres)  proposed  for 
inclusion  into  allotments  sometime  within  the  fifteen  year  life  of 
the  proposal.  This  would  result  from  a  reduction  in  present 
unauthorized  grazing  use,  allocation  of  forage  (adjustment  of 
stocking  rate),  and  inclusion  in  a  grazing  system. 

Four  tracts  totaling  297  acres,  while  proposed  as  unallotted 
in  terms  of  grazing  privileges,  would  be  used  as  stock  trails, 
stock  driveways,  and  holding  fields.  The  existing  highly  disturbed 
and  poor  vegetation  conditions  would  be  expected  to  continue. 
Vegetation  trend  would  be  expected  to  remain  static  or  trend 
downward  slightly,  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  use  of  these 
tracts  in  handling  livestock.  With  the  proposed  adjustments  in 
livestock  use,  the  number  of  concentrated  livestock  would  be 
reduced.  This  would  be  a  factor  in  minimizing  the  downward  trend. 
Infestations  of  poisonous  plants  and/or  noxious  weeds  on  the  four 
tracts  would  be  expected  to  remain  about  the  same  as  presently  but 
reduced  livestock  concentrations  could  result  in  a  slight  decline. 
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The  anticipated  short-  and  long-term  impacts  from  the  con- 
struction of  32  miles  of  fence  required  for  all  the  unallotted 
areas  would  be  similar  to  those  discussed  under  "Management  Facil- 
ities" in  this  section. 


Summary 

The  proposed  action  would  be  expected  to  result  in  both 
immediate  and  long-term  benefits  to  the  vegetation  resource.  The 
immediate  benefit  would  result  from  reduced  livestock  grazing 
which  would  leave  an  estimated  16,474,400  pounds  more  vegetation 
in  place.  That  vegetation,  as  litter,  would  provide  protection 
against  soil  erosion  and  would  improve  the  growing  condition  on 
site. 

Several  long-term  benefits  to  vegetation  would  result  from 
decreased  livestock  grazing  (forage  allocation),  construction  of 
range  improvements,  implementation  of  grazing  systems  on  564,630 
acres  of  public  land,  and  protection  of  9,221  acres  from  livestock 
grazing  (297  of  the  9,518  acres  proposed  for  unallotted  areas 
would  be  used  for  livestock  handling).  Forage  plant  vigor  would 
improve  over  the  short  term  and  longer  term  because  the  utiliza- 
tion of  food  manufacturing  tissue  (leaves  and  stems)  would  be 
reduced  from  an  average  of  71  percent  of  yearly  growth  to  46 
percent  of  yearly  growth.  Because  the  grazing  systems  would 
provide  regularly  scheduled  periodic  rest  during  the  critical 
green  period,  forage  plant  vigor  and  reproductive  success  would 
improve  on  all  but  an  estimated  71,643  acres  of  public  land  (13 
percent  of  the  ES  Area). 

Various  land  treatments  (primarily  prescribed  burning  and 
seeding)  on  5,852  acres  would  temporarily  reduce  vegetation  pro- 
duction but  would  have  long-term  benefits  from  increased  forage 
yield  and  greater  variation  in  the  plant  community  (decreased 
shrubs  relative  to  grasses  and  forbs). 

Protection  of  9,518  acres  from  livestock  grazing  would  have 
a  positive  effect  on  vegetation.  Forage  plants  would  be  allowed 
to  complete  their  yearly  growth  cycles  relatively  free  of  grazing 
(wildlife  grazing  would  continue).  Vigor,  reproductive  success, 
and  litter  accumulation  would  begin  to  increase  the  first  year  and 
would  continue  over  the  next  15  years. 

Three  species  of  endangered  or  threatened  plants  could 
receive  slightly  increased  competition  from  more  vigorous  and 
numerous  palatable  forage  species  resulting  from  decreased  live- 
stock grazing,  implementation  of  grazing  systems,  and  protection 
from  livestock  grazing.  The  land  treatments  would  not  affect  the 
endangered  or  threatened  plants. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  which  apply  to 
the  vegetation  resource,  livestock  grazing  capacity,  vegetation, 
composition,  and  vegetation  condition  class  would  be  fully  met  on 
30  allotments  (62  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  The  objectives  would 
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be  partially  met  on  11  allotments  (33  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  On 
one  allotment  (5  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  meet  the  objectives. 

Vegetation  condition  would  be  expected  to  improve  over  the 
next  fifteen  years  under  decreased  stocking  and  more  Intensive 
grazing  management.  The  expected  vegetation  condition  and  pro- 
duction (expressed  in  AUMs)  are  shown  in  Table  3-10.  The  expected 
future  vegetation  condition  is  portrayed  on  Map  3-1.  These  pre- 
dictions are  based  on  the  combined  knowledge  of  range  management 
principles  as  taught  in  various  western  universities;  upon  years 
of  field  experience  (over  95  years  combined  experience  of  persons 
in  the  Shoshone  District  who  participated  in  gathering  developing, 
and  analyzing  the  data);  upon  observations  and  quantified  field 
samples  of  grazed  and  ungrazed  plant  communities  in,  and  adjacent 
to,  the  Shoshone  ES  Area;  and  upon  broadly  mapped  present  vegeta- 
tion condition  (available  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office).  They 
are  the  best  professional  estimates  based  upon  applicable  soils 
data,  field  samples,  and  past  observed  responses  of  vegetation. 
Although  quantified,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute  because 
wildland  management,  unlike  mathematics,  1s  not  an  exact  science. 

A  comparison  of  existing  vegetation  condition  and  expected 
condition  in  fifteen  years  is  shown  in  Table  3-11.  The  amount  of 
public  land  in  the  highly  disturbed  and  poor  vegetation  condition 
classes  would  decrease  from  48  to  42  percent  of  the  ES  Area.  The 
public  land  acres  in  the  fair  and  good  condition  classes  would 
increase  from  40  to  47  percent.  The  amount  of  ES  Area  public  land 
in  seedings  would  increase  from  7  to  8  percent,  while  public  land 
in  the  brush  control  category  would  decrease  from  5  to  3  percent, 
primarily  as  a  result  of  natural  brush  encroachment. 

Vegetation  production  which  could  be  allocated  to  livestock 
and/or  wildlife  would  be  expected  to  increase  by  18  percent  (from 
53,900  to  63,351  AUMs)  in  fifteen  years  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Future  vegetation  trend  in  15  years  under  the  Proposed  Action, 
shown  in  Table  3-12,  would  be  expected  to  be  mostly  upward  as  a 
result  of  decreased  stocking  and  more  intensive  grazing  manage- 
ment. Present  tend  is  described  under  "Vegetation  Trend"  in  the 
"Vegetation"  section  of  Chapter  2.  Predictions  of  future  trend 
were  based  upon  professional  judgement  using  the  same  criteria  as 
present  trend.  Public  land  in  an  upward  trend  is  expected  to 
increase  from  11,650  acres  (2  percent  of  the  total)  to  378,742 
acres  (67  percent  of  the  total).  Public  land  in  a  downward  trend 
would  decrease  from  124,450  acres  (22  percent  of  the  total)  to 
22,126  acres  (4  percent  of  the  total).  Public  land  in  a  static 
trend  would  decrease  from  428,530  acres  (76  percent  of  the 
total)  to  163,762  acres  (29  percent  of  the  total). 
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EXPECTED  VEGETATION  CONDITION  IN  15  YEARS 

UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

(Public  Land  Only) 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT   1/ 


I.   REST  ROTATION  (RR) 

A.  RR  With  Three  Treatments  (RR-jJ 

Dempsey  A1 lotment 
Macon  Flat 
••North  Gooding  Allotment 

County  Line  Pasture 

Flat  Top  Pasture 

Peck  Meadow  Pasture 
Picabo  Allotment 
••Canal  Allotment 

North  Pasture 

Compound  Allotment 

••King  Hill  Al lotment 

Bellmare  *  South  Pasture 

Hog  Creek  Pasture 

Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 
Lava  Al lotment 
Struthers  Allotment 
Ticeska  Allotment 
Track  Allotment 
Hill  City  Branch  Allotment 
Kime  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-3 

B.  RR  with  Four  Treatments  (RR-4) 

Pioneer  Al lotment 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 
••Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Bliss  Point  Pasture 

Bray  Lake  Pasture 

Canal  Pasture 

White  Arrow  Spring  Pasture 
Kinzle  Butte  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-4 

C.  RR  With   Five   Treatments    (RR-5) 
Rattlesnake  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR   RR-S 
II        MODIFIEO  REST  ROTATION   (MRR) 

A  .        MHR  with   Three   Treatments    (HRR-3 1 

'•Black   Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Springs  Pasture 
Mormon    Reservoir    Pasture 

••Black   Canyon  Allotment 
Dead  Horse  Pasture 
Four  Mile  Pasture 
Open   Crossing   Pasture 
North  Shoshone  Allotment 

TOTAL    FOR  HRR-3 

B-        MRR  With   Four   Treatments    (MRR-4) 

•'•Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal    Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch   Pasture 
Timmerman   East  Allotment 

TOTAL    FOR  MRR-4 

III.    DEFERRED  ROTATION   LpRJ 

A .        OR  With   Two   Treatments    (OR-2) 

1.        OR-?  With   Turnout    to   Seed_R_t£e ; 
eea  Ripe 

"Conal    Al  lotment 

South   Pasture 
"Clover  Creek   Allotment 
Coyote  Hill    Pasture 
Monument  Gulch   Pasture 
Gwin   Ranch 

Lower  Magic   Allotment 
Spring  Creek    Allotment 
Spud   Patch   Allotment 
The   Pasture  Allotment 
Tikura  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  I.  DR-2 


SEEOING ,  BRUSH  CONTROL 

Acres   '   AUMs  I  Acres   .  AuMs~ 


HIGHLY 
DISTURBED 
Acres  SUM 


! Acres    j   AUHs" 


rTTT6 1  SWd 

Acres  lAUHs   'Acres 


TTOTATT 


POTS  |   Acres    [AUHs 


861 

0 


153  7.905  785 

0       18,579     1.586 
0         2,314  277 


4.539       471      2,446  252     20.014   2. 112 

18,778  2.084     1,625         206     38.982   3,876 
10,289  1,140     6.845     1.271     24.588  3.864 


151 

0 


2.000 

380 

2.500 

400 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1  ,794 

376 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,138 

204 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,784 
0 

373 

0 

1,910 
399 

219 
52 

315 

0 

40 

0 

7,870 
399 

783 
52 

0 
14.246 

0 
1.037 

457 
2,646 

67 
229 

0 
843 

0 
55 

457 
20,334  ' 

67 
1.576 

5.540 

0 

2,097 

0 

407 

354 

400 
0 
276 
0 
42 
30 

17.960 

2.392 

0 

836 

280 

246 

700 
225 
0 
86 
38 
30 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28,000 

2,392 

3,891 

1.974 

687 

600 

.880 
225 
652 
290 
80 
60 

12.941         2,274       6.358       1,121  1,857       153       56,226     4.806     60.732  5.341    12.074     1.824  150,188  15.519 


330  _94       1 .000  U8 

5,701         1.013       5,658       1.309 


465 
465 


128  24 


3.846  582 


6,637         1,380 
10.611         1.986 


2.617  444 


0  0  0  0 

2,617  444  0  0 


4.803  535 
1  ,780  227 
12.653     1.243 


0 

0 

4,756 

597 

2.698 

349 

0 

549 

54 

23,992 

2.602 

18,225  ; 

1.201 

0 

2,833 

m 

8,968 

748 

5,289 

465 

2,726 

2.833 

216 

8.968 

748 

5,289 

465 

2,726 

0  6,762  983 
0  22,015  3,245 
0     16.664  1,773 


_0       8.684  1.178 
0     54.125  7,179 


258     20.281   1.780 
258     20.281    1.780 


0       10.787        649     11.078  1.435     1.448         192     23.4412.300 


2.750       259       19.257     1,429  743 


518  74     27.114  2,432 


_0  __0  1,631       235       60,226     7,602     32,601    5.018     2,533         384     93.628  14.619 

0  0  4,381       494       80.270     9.680     44.422  6.541     4.499        650  144.183  19,351 


0        5.162         243       9.670       579     1.300         126     18.749  1,392 


_0       __0       10.250        569     18,702  1,189  0  0     28.952  1.758 

0  0       15,412         812     28.372   1.768     1.300         126     47,701   3,150 


221     20,193  1,445     2,068         172     25,7711.838 


0 

0 

563 

3,088 

232 

806 

223 

20 

0 

3.64  3 

235 

0 

263 

66 

563 

ion 

.894 

341 

918 

B3 

,643 

235 

695        63       10.464         708     22.105  1.746     2.068         172     35.651   2. 767 
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EXPECTED  VEGETATION  CONDITION  IN  15  YEARS 

UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

(Public  Land  Onl>) 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT  1/ 


SEEDING   I  BRUSH  CONTROL 


AUHs  I  AcreT" 


HIGHLY 
DISTURBEO 


AUHs   Acres   AUHs   Acres  AUMs   Acres  AUHs   Acres   AUHs   Acres   AUMs 


2.   DR-2  With  Turnout  to  6/15 
Befer  Until  After  '0/16 

•"North  Gooding  Allotment 

Dog  Creek  Pasture 

Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 
••Timmerman  West  Allotment 

Wedgetop  Pasture 

Well  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  2.  DR-2 

OR  With  Three  Treatments  (DR-3) 
Two  Before  and  One  After  Seed  Ripe 


Davis  Mountain  Allotment 

2,198 

681 

0 

Deer  Creek   Pasture 

Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 

Upper  Radermacher  Pasture 

Hagic  Allotment 

2,024 

387 

1,821 

TOTAL   FOR  OR- 3 

4,222 

1,068 

1,821 

IV.  DEFERMENT  OF  USE  (OU) 

A.  DU  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering; 
After  7/01  75uT) 

•••Davis  Hountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Al lotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUF 

8.   OU  Until  Seed  Ripe  Time, 
After  7/2H  (OUS) 

Cove  Creek  Allotment 
"King  Hill  Allotment 
North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUS 

C.       DU  Until   Dormant  Season 
After  0/20   fDUD7 

"101"  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR  DUD 

V.  MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION   (HOR) 

A.  HP  With  Spring  Sheep  Use  in  Both 
Pastures  Rotating  Two  Treatments 
With  Cattle   (HOR-2) 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR  HOR-2 

B.  HP  With  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
in  Five  Pastures   fHOR-5) 

Indian  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR  MDR-5 

VI.  ANNUAL   SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGLE 
FENCED  AREA    [ALLOTMENT  OR    PASTURE] 
UTfHlN  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  PERIOD  (ASG) 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 
"46"  Allotment 
Frlcke  Allotment 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Springdate  Allotment 
••Timmennan  West  Allotment 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 

TOTAL   FOR  ASG 


1  ,133 
1,133 


S.99S 
5,995 


1,205 
1.205 


TOTALS 


Acres 
AUMs 


0  0       10.068         592     6,331         730        418 


0  0  120  15         200  30     2,619 

0  0         1.066         115     3.1SS         217     5,726 


0  0       11,254         722     9,689         )77     8.763 


30     16,817     1,352 


385       2,939        430 
371      11,230        877 


786     30,986     2.659 


0  0         1,881         150  13.966     1.900         949  203     1.1,994     2.934 


_0       _0  _0         _0     1  ,194         130     1  ,013 

0  0         1 .881         150  15,160     2.030     1  .962 


3  1.192 

4  233 


7     1,425         279        471 


185      3,369         391 


20         ZjSSZl         204. 
20         2,821  204 


535  11     '  ■'■60         427     3,516 

330  84     1  ,S60         4.-/     3.516 


12,701         966   I2..216    J.,.1.59     4_,1V0 

12.701  96612, 216     1.159     4.1     i 


44.022  15,157 

8,364  2,949 


10,755  226, f.7?  ?,■:.:',> 

1.020  21.750  23.II11 


3..'"' 

.1.1,.'. 


]_/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks!**)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systi 
allotment  name.  The  other  pastures  in  the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  a 
allotment  has  three  asterisks',***).  That  allotment  has  three  distinct  types 
"Typical   Systems   Proposed"  section  in  the  narrative.     Specific  allotment  and 


ms.  The  pastures  to  which  the  grazing  system 
lotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  systoni 
Of  grazing  systems.  For  ar,  explanation  o(  ir 
pasture    locations    arc    \hnwn   tin  Mnu    1-? 


97       6.062        949 
300     25,046     3.883 


20       1.287         270 
58  661  94 


0 


54 


10  5.034  560 

5  58  _33 

15  5.146  598 

0  4.138  413 

0  4.138  413 


813       5.746     i.ysi 
813       5.746     1,334 


602      1'..  14 
SQ2      15.11 


2U4       4,14  1 
561,1   III 
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VEGETATION    CONDITION     IN   15    YEARS 

UNDER    THE    PROPOSED     ACTION 

LEGEND 

SUITABLE  UNSUITABLE 

(M|  GOOD 

777X  fair 

£       J|  HIGHLY  DISTURBED 

SEEDED;  15%t  OF  SEEOED  SPECIES 
(SFRAYJ  SPRAY  AREA 

IBM  LARGER  LAKES.  RESERVOIRS 


TABLE  3-tt 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND 
IN  15  YEARS  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)   1/ 

I.  REST  ROTATION  (RR) 

A.  RR.  With  Three  Treatments  (RR-3) 

Dempsey  Al lotment 
Macon  Flat  Allotment 
"North  Gooding  Allotment 

County  Line  Pasture 

Flat  Top  Pasture 

Peck  Meadow  Pasture 
Picabo  Allotment 
"Canal  Allotment 

North  Pasture 
Compound  Allotment 
"King  Hill  Allotment 

Bellmare  &  South  Pastures 

Hog  Creek  Pasture 

Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 
Lava  Al lotment 
Struthers  Allotment 
Ticeska  Allotment 
Track  Allotment 
Hill  City  Branch  Allotment 
Kime  Allotment 

Total  for  RR-3 

B.  RR  With  Four  Treatments  (RR-4) 

Pioneer  Allotment 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 
"Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Bliss  Point  Pasture 

Bray  Lake  Pasture 

Canal  Pasture 

White  Arrow  Spring  Pasture 
Kinzie  Butte  Allotment 

Total  for  RR-4 

C.  RR  With  Five  Treatments  (RR-5) 

Rattlesnake  Allotment 
Total  for  RR-5 

II.  MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION  (MRR) 

A.  MRR  With  Three  Treatments  (MRR-3) 

"Black  Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Springs  Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 

"Black  Canyon  Allotment 
Dead  Horse  Pasture 
Four  Mile  Pasture 
Open  Crossing  Pasture 
North  Shoshone  Allotment 
Total  for  MRR-3 

B.  MRR  With  Four  Treatments  (MRR-4) 

♦"Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal  Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman  East  Allotment 
Total  for  MRR-4 


I  Public 
Land 
i  (Acres) 


Expected  Future  Vegetation  Trend 


Upward   Downward    Static 
(Acres)   (Acres)    (Acres) 


20,014 

20,014 

--- 

— 

38,982 
24,588 

10.596 

9,222 
2,459 

19,164 
22,129 

7,870 
399 

?,n?R 
399 

1,074 

4,7KR 

457 

457 

... 

... 

20,334 

2,175 

3,652 

14,507 

28,nnn 

2,392 
.3,891 

1,974 
687 
600 

2,392 

3,891 

842 

687 

600 

--- 

19.-499 
1,132 

150,188 

52,582 

16,407 

81,199 

6,762 
22,015 
16,664 

6,762 
10,885 
16,664 

— 

11,130 

8,684 
54,125 


20,281 
20,281 


23,441 


27,114 


93,628 
144,183 


18,749 


28,952 
47,701 


7,057 
41,368 


20,281 
20,281 


23,441 


27,114 


000 


000 


1.627 
12,757 


000 


93,628 
144,183      000       000 


18,749 


28,952 

47,701       000       000 
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TABLE  3-12 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND 
IN  15  YEARS  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSfEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  U 


Publk 
Land 
(Acres) 


Expected  Future  Vegetation  Traid 


Upward 
(Acres) 


Downward 
(Acres) 


Static 
(Acres) 


III.  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (PR) 

A.   PR  with  Two  Treatments  (DR-2) 
1 


DR-2  With  Turnout  to  Seed  Ripe; 
Defer  Until  After  Seed  Ripe 

**Canal  Allotment 

South  Pasture 
**Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Coyote  Hill  Pasture 

Monument  Gulch  Pasture 
Gwin  Ranch  Allotment 
Lower  Magic  Allotment 
Spring  Creek  Allotment 
Spud  Patch  Allotment 
The  Pasture  Allotment 
Tikura  Al lotment 

Total  for  1.  DR-2 

2.   DR-2  With  Turnout  to  6/1 S; 
Defer  Until  After  10/16 

"North  Gooding  Allotment 
Dog  Creek  Pasture 
Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 
"Timmerman  West  Allotment 
Wedgetop  Pasture 
Well  Pasture 

Total  for  2.  DR-2 

B.   PR  With  Three  Treatments  (DR-3) 

Two  Before  and  One  After  Seed  Ripe 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 
Upper  Radermacher  Pasture 
Magic  Allotment 

Total  for  DRr3 

IV.   PEFERMENT  OF  USE  (DU) 

A.  DU  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering; 
After  7/01  TdUfT 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 
Total  for  DUF 

B.  DU  Until  Seed  Ripe  Time; 
After  7/20  TdUsT 

Cove  Creek  Allotment 
r'*King  Hill  Allotment 

North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek  Allotment 

Total  for  DUS 


112 

— 

—  - 

112 

25,771 

24 

.632 

— 

1.139 

487 

... 

... 

487 

263 

— 

— 

263 

563 

— 

— 

563 

3,894 

300 

1,220 

2.374 

918 

64 

— 

854 

3,643 

— 

— 

3,643 

35,651 

24 

,996 

1,220 

9,435 

16,817 


2,939 
11,230 


30,986 


18,994 


6.052 
25,046 


1,683 


1,625 
1.625 


1,376 


1,376 


1,287 

661 

1 ,948       000 


54  54 

5,034  4,148 

58  58 

5,146  4,260 


000 


15,134 


580 

... 

2.359 

— 

1,120 

10,110 

580 

2,803 

27,603 

000 


17,618 


4,427 
22,045 


1,287 

661 

1,948 


886 


886 


C.   DU  Until  Dormant  Season 
After  8/2C  TdUDT 

"101"  Allotment 
Total  for  DUD 


4,138 
4,138 


4,138 
4,138 


000 


000 
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TABLE  3-12 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND 
IN  15  YEARS  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


TYPE  OF  (iftAZlNfi  sVstem  and  Area  to  which  it  Applies 

(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)   1/ 


Public 
Land 
(Acres) 


Expected  Future  Vegetation  Trend 


Upward 
(Acres) 


Downwa  rd 
(Acres) 


Static 
(Acres) 


V.       MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION   (MDR) 


MDR  With  Sprln 


a  Sheep 
Rota  tin; 


Use  in 


VI. 


Both  Pastures  Rotating  Two 
Treatments  With  Cattle  (MDR-2) 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 
Total   for  MDR-2 

B.       MDR  With  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
In  Five  Pastures  (MOR-5) 

Indian  Allotment 

Total   for  MDR-5 

ANNUAL  SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGLE 
FENCED  AREA  (ALLOTMENT  OR  PASTURE) 
WITHIN  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  PERIOD  (ASG) 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 
"46"  Allotment 
Frlcke  Allotment 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Sprlngdale  Allotment 
**T1mnennan  West  Allotment 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 
Total  for  ASG 


5,746 
5,746 


35,348 
35,348 


49 
208 

87 
269 

310 
3,220 

4,143 


1,430 
1,430 


35,348 
35,348 


23 

208 

19 


250 


000 


000 


320 
320 


4,316 
4,316 


000 


26 

68 
269 

310 
2,900 

3,573 


TOTAL  FOR  ALL  GRAZING  SYSTEMS 


564,630 


378,742    22,126 


163,762 


1/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks  (**)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  The  pastures 
to  which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the  allotment  name.  The  other  pastures  in 
he  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies 
to  them.  One  allotment  has  three  asterisks(***).  That  allotment  has  three  distinct  types  of 
grazing  systems.  For  an  explanation  of  grazing  system  categories  see  "Typical  Systems  Proposed" 
section  in  the  narrative.  Specific  allotment  and  pasture  locations  are  shown  on  Map  1-2. 
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IMPACTS  ON  TERRESTRIAL  WILDLIFE 


Chapter  2  identifies  some  216  individual  species  (Mammals, 
Birds,  Amphibians,  Reptiles)  which  are  found  in  the  ES  Area.  Each 
of  these  species  have  individual  habitat  requirements  or  factors 
which  are  constantly  acting  to  change  their  population  size  and 
composition.  Some  of  the  major  factors  include  food,  cover, 
water,  weather,  predation,  disease,  and  inter-  and  intra-specific 
competition  for  both  space  and  forage.  The  net  effect  of  these 
factors  is  a  change  in  the  population. 

To  assess  the  impacts  of  livestock  grazing  on  wildlife  popu- 
lations, the  population  limiting  factor  or  factors  must  first  be 
identified.  Once  this  is  accomplished,  the  expected  impacts  of 
the  grazing  livestock  and  their  related  activities  on  these 
limiting  factor(s)  can  be  analyzed.  Beneficial  impacts  brought 
about  by  livestock  grazing  do  not  necessarily  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  population.  Those  factors  which  can  profoundly 
affect  populations,  such  as  hunting  or  weather,  and  yet  have  no 
relationship  to  grazing,  can  overcome  the  net  result  of  improved 
grazing  practices,  reduced  livestock  numbers,  seedings,  etc. 

The  impacts  (beneficial  or  adverse)  resulting  from  the 
proposed  action  will  be  described  individually  in  terms  of  how 
they  affect  the  species  habitat.   In  conjunction  with  the  analysis 
of  impacts  to  the  habitat,  conclusions  are  drawn  concerning  the 
responses  of  the  major  wildlife  populations  to  the  changes  in 
habitat  conditions.  The  conclusions  are  based  on  the  premise  that 
other  factors,  not  affected  by  the  proposal,  will  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged,  i.e.,  no  major  changes  in  the  hunting  seasons, 
no  extreme  weather  conditions,  etc. 

Beneficial  impacts  are  defined  as  those  impacts  which  result 
in  an  improved  habitat  condition  (increased  carrying  capacity)  for 
a  species  or  group  of  species.  Adverse  impacts  are  impacts  which 
result  in  poorer  habitat  condition  (reduced  carrying  capacity)  for 
a  species  or  group  of  species. 


General  Impacts 

Forage  Allocation 

The  allocation  of  forage  would  exhibit  a  beneficial  or  posi- 
tive impact  on  all  the  species  that  rely  either  directly  or  in- 
directly on  vegetation  for  food  and/or  cover.  Essentially,  this 
involves  all  species  which  inhabit  the  area  for  longer  than  one  or 
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two  weeks.  The  vegetation  allocated  for  big  game  AUMs  (5,033) 
would  provide  sufficient  forage  for  the  deer,  elk,  and  antelope 
populations  found  in  the  ES  Area.  Additionally,  the  unallocated 
40  percent  of  the  palatable  species  and  essentially  100  percent  of 
all  unpalatable  species  would  be  available  for  wildlife.  Un- 
alloted  areas  would  also  provide  a  source  of  vegetation  ungrazed 
by  livestock. 

The  unallocated  and  unalloted  vegetation  would  provide  food 
for  the  many  species  that  are   dependent  upon  it,  including  the 
small  seed-eating  rodents  and  birds  as  well  as  the  herbivorous 
species.   It  would  also  provide  additional  cover  for  the  small 
mammals  and  birds  which  live  and/or  nest  on  the  ground. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  allocating  forage  as  proposed  would 
result  in  increased  quantity  and  quality  of  wildlife  food  and 
cover  (vegetation)  and  thus  could  increase  populations  for  most 
wildlife  species. 

Season  of  Use 

There  are   two  periods  of  the  year  when  the  proposed  livestock 
grazing  could  adversely  impact  wildlife  and  their  habitat.  The 
first  is  during  the  early  spring  when,  regardless  of  allocation, 
the  vegetation  has  just  begun  to  initiate  growth  and  most  herbi- 
vorous creatures  are  seeking  the  new,  succulent  green  forage. 
Livestock,  when  turned  onto  these  ranges,  would  compete  with  the 
wildlife  inhabiting  the  area  for  food. 

Spring  is  a  critical  time  of  year  for  most  wildlife  species. 
They  are   either  in  the  late  stages  of  gestation  or  have  recently 
given  birth.   In  order  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  young  they 
need  to  be  on  a  high  nutritional  plane.  When  wildlife  are  competing 
with  livestock  for  food,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  diet 
decreases,  resulting  in  reduced  numbers  and/or  survival  of  younq. 

The  second  period  of  the  year  during  which  livestock  could 
compete  with  wildlife  regardless  of  allocated  forage  is  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.   It  is  during  this  period  when  shrubs,  be- 
cause of  their  higher  nutritional  values,  become  more  important  in 
the  diet  of  both  domestic  and  wild  grazing  animals.  Competition 
for  shrubs  found  on  big  game  winter  ranges  would  be  significant. 

At  other  seasons  of  the  year,  grazing  livestock,  at  the 
proposed  stocking  rate,  would  not  significantly  impact  wildlife. 
This  lack  of  impacts  would  result  because  adequate  vegetation 
would  be  available  for  the  necessary  wildlife  food  and  cover. 

Grazing  Systems 

Grazing  systems  are  normally  described  according  to  the 
number  of  pastures  within  a  given  allotment  and  by  the  treat - 
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ment(s)  occurring  within  the  pastures.  The  greater  the  number  of 
pastures  within  an  allotment,  the  smaller  each  pasture  will  be, 
and  the  greater  the  concentration  of  livestock. 

If  livestock  numbers  are  not  reduced  proportionally  when 
grazing  systems  are  devised  and  allotments  subdivided,  animal 
concentrations  are  increased.  The  proposed  action  describes 
systems  that,  on  the  average,  suggest  a  35  percent  reduction  from 
overall  licensed  use  within  the  ES  Area.  However,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  proportional  reductions  were  proposed  for  all 
those  allotments  recommended  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
pastures. 

Allotments  including  Gwin  Ranch,  Hash  Spring,  North  Shoshone, 
Spud  Patch,  Timmerman  East,  and  Timmerman  West  (approximately  26 
percent  of  the  ES  Area)  are  proposed  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  pastures,  thus  increasing  the  concentration  of  livestock  in 
habitat  areas  identified  as  important  or  crucial  for  deer,  elk, 
and/or  sage  grouse.  Additionally,  those  allotments  provide  good 
habitat  conditions  for  many  small  mammals  and  birds.  The  in- 
creased livestock  concentration  could  increase  competition  for 
food,  cover,  and  space  between  wildlife  and  livestock,  thus  reducing 
and/or  displacing  wildlife  within  the  allotment.   It  is  assumed 
that  when  species  are  given  the  opportunity  to  select  home  sites 
or  territories,  they  do  so  because  the  site  meets  the  habitat 
requirements  of  that  species.  Furthermore,  if  a  displaced  animal 
moves  to  another  area,  not  of  its  own  volition,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  new  area  is  somehow  less  desirable,  and  therefore,  reduces  the 
species  rate  of  survival. 

The  rested  and/or  deferred  pastures  (approximately  154,000 
acres)  would  provide  temporary  (not  exceeding  one  year   per  pasture) 
areas  of  improved  habitat  conditions.  The  impacts  resulting  from 
those  rested  or  deferred  areas  is  presently  unknown.  Mobile 
species  (e.g.,  deer  or  elk)  that  do  not  establish  territories,  or 
establish  territories  large  enough  to  encompass  several  pastures 
within  an  allotment,  would  benefit,  from  the  rested  or  deferred 
areas.  They  would  have  the  capability  to  move  from  one  pasture  to 
another  depending  upon  the  grazing  treatments.   Small  sedentary 
species,  animals  with  small  home  ranges  or  territories,  do  not 
have  the  ability  to  move  from  one  pasture  to  another,  and  con- 
sequently must  live  in  an  environment  that  changes  drastically 
with  changing  grazing  treatments.  Whether  the  population  response 
would  change  proportionally  with  the  habitat  changes,  or  level  off 
at  a  lower  figure,  is  presently  unknown.   The  proposal  not  to 
exceed  60  percent  utilization  within  any  pasture  could  reduce  the 
adverse  impacts  (such  as  reduced  availability  of  food  and  cover) 
of  the  heavier  grazing  treatments,  thus  maintaining  higher  wildlife 
populations. 
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The  expected  long-term  result  arising  from  the  proposed 
grazing  systems  is  an  improvement  in  palatable  vegetation  (gen- 
erally grasses  and  forbs).  The  increased  vegetation  would  provide 
additional  food  and  cover  for  the  majority  of  the  species  in- 
habiting the  ES  Area.  If  the  grasses  and  forbs  respond  to  the 
grazing  systems  as  predicted,  it  could  adversely  impact  shrubs, 
which  are  important  for  many  species. 

Range  Improvements 

There  are  four  major  types  of  range  improvement  projects  pro- 
posed for  implementation.  They  include  water  developments,  fencing, 
land  treatments  (burning,  seeding,  spraying,  etc.),  and  stock 
trail  development.  Water  developments,  when  properly  constructed 
and  maintained,  for  the  most  part  beneficially  impact  wildlife. 
Many  areas  previously  uninhabited  by  species  because  of  the  lack 
of  water  could  become  inhabited  if  water  were  available.   In  other 
instances,  animals  could  extend  their  home  ranges  because  of  new 
water  developments.  Both  circumstances  disperse  animals,  making 
them  less  susceptible  to  disease,  predators,  etc.   In  contrast, 
water  allows  for  the  dispersal  of  livestock  into  areas  which  were 
previously  not  grazed.  This  could  lead  to  competition  for  food 
and  space  between  wildlife  and  livestock  in  such  areas. 

Fences  would  generally  have  little  or  no  impact  on  small 
wildlife  species.  Potential  adverse  impacts  to  big  game  animals 
are  addressed  below  in  the  "Impacts  on  Big  Game"  section. 

In  the  short  term,  land  treatment  projects  would  create 
adverse  impacts  on  wildlife  habitat  and  populations.  Sagebrush 
reduction  projects  (including  spraying  and  burning)  would  remove 
overstory  vegetation  that  is  utilized  by  many  birds  and  animals 
for  either  food  or  cover  (specifically  nesting  cover  for  sage 
sparrows,  sage  threshers,  sage  grouse,  meadowlarks,  etc.).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  long-term  impacts  would  be  beneficial  for  small 
mammals,  sage  grouse  broods,  and  summering  big  game,  due  to  an 
increase  in  grasses  and  succulent  forbs. 

Impacts  resulting  from  the  direct  effects  of  fire  would 
include  the  destruction  of  a  few  animals  which  would  not  escape 
the  fire.  A  fire  of  low  intensity  and  slow  spread  would,  however, 
give  most  species  the  opportunity  to  flee  outside  the  burn's 
boundaries  or  escape  underground.   Spring  burns,  if  not  properly 
timed  and  designed,  would  destroy  a  significant  number  of  nests 
and/or  young  animals  or  birds. 

Stock  trails  would  allow  improved  access  to  livestock,  thus 
increasing  the  opportunity  for  competition  between  livestock  and 
wildlife.  Additionally,  the  trails  would  improve  the  access  for 
vehicular  traffic,  thus  reducing  the  habitat  value  for  species  re- 
quiring seclusion. 
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Impacts  on  Big  Game 
Mule  Deer 

Forage  allocations  for  deer  (3,489  competitive  AUMs )  would 
benefit  deer  populations  by  reducing  the  competition  for  forage 
between  deer  and  livestock.  The  adverse  impacts  resulting  from 
early  spring  and  fall  livestock  grazing  would  be  reduced  but  not 
eliminated  by  allocating  deer  forage. 

Competition  for  early  spring  grasses  and  forbs  would  occur  in 
the  Indian,  Clover  Creek,  and  North  Shoshone  Allotments  because  of 
the  early  livestock  turnout  dates  of  4/1,  4/1,  and  4/16  respectively 
New  spring  vegetation  would  be  limited,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
forage  outproduced  the  grazing  demand,  competition  would  exist. 
Competition  would  be  both  intra-  as  well  as  inter-specific. 
Pregnant  does  would  be  in  the  late  stages  of  gestation  at  this 
time,  and  additional  stress  arising  from  a  lack  of  high  quality 
forage  could  reduce  both  fawn  production  and  survival.   Fawns  and 
bucks  would  also  be  subsisting  on  a  diet  of  relatively  low  nutri- 
tional values  throughout  the  winter.  By  limiting  the  available 
forage  through  early  spring  livestock  grazing,  nutritional  stress 
would  continue,  thus  decreasing  the  animal's  condition.  The 
poorer  condition  could  lead  to  increased  susceptibility  to  disease 
and  predators. 

Fall  livestock  grazing  (after  August  31)  is  proposed  for  six 
allotments  that  contain  deer  winter  habitat:  Clover  Creek,  Davis 
Mountain,  Dempsey,  Indian,  King  Hill,  and  North  Shoshone.  These 
allotments  contain  approximately  73  percent  (45,400  acres)  of  the 
crucial  winter  habitat  and  27  percent  (20,040  acres)  of  the  non- 
crucial  deer  winter  habitat  in  the  ES  Area.  Fall  grazing  would 
adversely  impact  deer  populations  by  reducing  the  amount  of 
available  palatable  shrubs,  which  contribute  to  an  increase  in 
quality  and  variety  of  the  diet.   If  the  shrubs  were  unavailable 
the  deer  would  either  starve  or  resort  to  less  desirable  species, 
resulting  in  poorer  animal  condition.  Moving  to  another  winter 
range  area  would  not  be  a  logical  alternative  because  lack  of 
forage  is  not  sufficient  reason  alone  for  winter  deer  to  leave 
their  traditional  ranges. 

The  Picabo  crucial  winter  area  is  unique  because  the  single 
largest  concentration  of  wintering  deer  in  the  ES  Area  inhabit  it, 
and  approximately  45  percent  of  the  range  is  private  land.  Because 
so  much  of  this  crucial  habitat  is  privately  owned  and  presently 
utilized  by  deer,  322  AUMs  have  been  assigned  to  this  land.  No 
adverse  impacts  would  occur  as  long  as  the  present  use  of  the 
private  land  is  continued  (grazing  with  public  land  under  an 
exchange-of-use  agreement).  However,  if  any  project  were  un- 
dertaken by  the  private  landowner  that  would  remove  winter  forage 
or  make  it  unavailable,  there  would  be  a  very   severe  adverse 
impact  on  deer.   If  winter  forage  on  the  private  land  were  not 
available  and  the  animals  moved  to  the  adjacent  public  land,  they 
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would  be  competing  for  food  which  has  been  allocated  to  other  deer 
or  cattle.  A  radical  project  which  would  destroy  existing 'wild- 
life values  on  the  private  land  could  eliminate  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  area  for  approximately  275  animals  winter  long. 

The  proposed  action  identifies  three  unalloted  areas  com- 
prising 3,648  acres  to  be  established  within  the  crucial  Picabo 
winter  range  boundaries:  Winter  Deer,  Deerhorn,  and  Leduck  Canyon. 
The  elimination  of  livestock  grazing  would  result  in  additional 
forage  being  available  for  wintering  animals  as  well  as  for  the 
few  resident  deer  that  inhabit  the  three  areas  yearlong. 

The  proposed  grazing  systems  would  probably  not  affect  winter 
deer  populations.  The  improved  vegetation  condition  resulting 
from  the  grazing  treatments  could  benefit  the  winter  deer  habitat, 
on  the  assumption  that  improving  the  condition  of  grasses  and 
forbs  would  not  adversely  impact  the  shrubs. 

The  proposed  grazing  systems  would  benefit  summer  deer  popu- 
lations by  increasing  the  availability  of  grasses  and  forbs.  The 
improved  understory  vegetation  would  not  only  prov  !e  additional 
forage  but  also  more  cover,  thus  increasing  the  opportunity  for 
seclusion  for  fawning  does,  etc. 

Grazing  systems  would  increase  the  concentration  of  livestock 
within  pastures  in  those  allotments  previously  identified  (26 
percent  of  the  ES  Area).  The  impacts  of  this  action  on  deer  are 
presently  unknown.  Spotlight  counts  conducted  within  the  ES  Area 
(cooperative  study  between  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  &  Game  and  the 
Shoshone  District)  indicate  that  ususally  more  deer  inhabit  pastures 
not  currently  grazed  by  cattle.  Whether  the  deer  are  avoiding  the 
cattle  or  are  selecting  the  better  vegetation  conditions  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

The  proposed  range  improvements  would,  for  the  most  part, 
beneficially  impact  both  resident  and  winter  deer  populations. 
Water  developments  (e.g.,  pipelines  and  reservoirs)  would  allow 
resident  deer  to  increase  their  distribution  or  at  least  reduce 
the  travel  distance  to  and  from  water.   However,  adverse  impacts 
could  result  from  water  developments  in  areas  not  previously 
having  water.  New  waters  would  increase  livestock  grazing  on  the 
adjacent  areas,  resulting  in  a  decline  of  available  forage  for 
deer. 

Fences,  except  the  one  proposed  within  the  Picabo  Allotment, 
would  not  significantly  impact  deer  populations.  The  Picabo  fence 
would  run  north  and  south  across  the  middle  of  the  crucial  Picabo 
winter  range.  The  proposed  fence  location  could  adversely  affect 
the  daily  movements  of  deer  back  and  forth  across  the  range, 
especially  during  periods  of  severe  winter  weather. 

Neither  land  treatment  projects  nor  stock  trail  developments 
would  significantly  impact  deer  populations  within  the  ES  Area. 

The  cumulative  impacts  accruing  from  the  Proposed  Action 
would  improve  habitat  conditions  for  mule  deer,  resulting  in  an 
estimated  65  percent  increase  in  wintering  deer.  The  populations 
would  expand  from  the  present  estimated  2,263  head  to  approxi- 
mately 3,700  head  after  15  years. 
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Elk 

The  allocation  of  elk  forage  (614  AUMs)  would  benefit  the  elk 
inhabiting  the  ES  Area.  Early  spring  and  late  fall  livestock 
grazing  would  not  affect  elk  because  they  do  not  generally  use 
those  pastures  that  would  be  grazed  by  livestock  during  those 
seasons. 

The  grazing  systems  designed  for  the  Hash  Spring  and  North 
Shoshone  Allotments  could  adversely  impact  elk.  Hash  Spring  is 
the  major  elk  summer  use  area  and  appears  to  contain  the  major 
calving  areas  for  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  the  herd.  The 
proposed  Hash  Spring  grazing  system  divides  the  allotment  into  two 
pastures.  Livestock  would  be  concentrated  in  one  pasture  for 
approximately  half  the  grazing  season  and  then  moved  to  the  other 
pasture  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Elk  and  livestock  (sheep 
and  cattle)  have  coexisted  for  several  years  in  this  allotment 
under  an  allotment-wide,  season-long  grazing  system.  Edgerton 
(1971)  and  Lonner  (1976)  indicate  that  elk  avoid  areas  used  by 
livestock;  however,  observations  have  indicated  that  this  re- 
sponse has  not  occurred  to  date.   It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
this  response  would  manifest  itself  with  increased  livestock 
concentrations  and,  if  it  did,  what  impact  it  would  have.  Elk 
are  mobile  animals,  and  if  livestock  numbers  become  intolerable 
they  are  capable  of  moving  into  that  part  of  the  allotment  un- 
occupied by  livestock.  However,  cow  elk  which  are  giving  birth 
or  have  just  given  birth  cannot  move  any  great  distance  without 
abandoning  their  young.  The  degree  of  impact  which  the  proposed 
action  might  produce  on  the  cow  and  her  young  is  unknown. 

It  is  apparent  that  elk  have  selected  their  use  areas  based 
on  two  criteria:  (1)  the  areas  are   in  fair  to  good  condition  and, 
(2)  livestock  grazing  is  light  or  nonexistent.  The  grazing 
systems  proposed  for  the  Hash  Spring  and  North  Shoshone  Allotments 
would  more  evenly  distribute  livestock  within  pastures  and  force 
them  into  areas  that  were  previously  ungrazed  or  lightly  grazed  by 
livestock.  The  proposed  systems  would  increase  the  spatial  and 
forage  competition  between  elk  and  livestock  in  important  elk  use 
areas.  The  grazing  systems  would,  however,  improve  the  forage 
conditions  allotment-wide  and  lead  to  expansion  of  the  existing 
elk  use  areas,  thus  increasing  the  opportunity  for  higher  popula- 
tion numbers. 

The  impacts  resulting  from  the  development  of  water  would  be 
the  same  as  those  described  for  mule  deer. 

Fences  would  not  generally  impact  elk.  However,  the  cross 
fence  proposed  for  the  Hash  Spring  Allotment  would  slightly  impede 
the  movements  of  elk  within  the  allotment.  The  young  animals 
would  be  impacted  the  most;  however,  it  appears  that  they  would 
learn  to  negotiate  the  fence. 

The  small  prescribed  burn  proposed  for  the  Hash  Spring  Allot- 
ment would  increase  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  elk  forage, 
thus  slightly  increasing  the  allotment's  carrying  capacity. 
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As  a  result  of  the  improved  habitat  conditions,  elk  popula- 
tion would  be  expected  to  increase  from  a  present  estimated  level 
of  82  head  to  approximately  400  head  after  15  years. 

Antelope 

The  allocation  of  forage  for  antelope  (109  AUMs)  would  bene- 
fit the  population  by  reducing  the  competition  for  food  that 
presently  exists.  Also,  the  increased  quality  and  quantity  of 
forage  (grasses  and  forbs)  expected  from  the  proposed  grazing 
systems  would  increase  the  antelope  habitat  carrying  capacity. 
The  improved  forage  and  cover  would  tend  to  increase  fawn  produc- 
tion and  survival . 

It  does  not  appear  that  early  spring  or  late  fall  livestock 
grazing  would  significantly  impact  existing  antelope  populations. 
The  animals  are  extremely  mobile  and  appear  to  range  over  a  very 
extensive  area.  Consequently,  if  conflicts  were  to  occur  between 
livestock  and  antelope,  the  antelope  would  simply  move  to  other 
equally  desirable  areas  such  as  rested  or  lightly  grazed  pastures. 
Such  areas  should  be  available  because  of  the  number  of  rest- 
rotation  grazing  systems  (six)  proposed  within  the  antelope  range. 

Water  developments  would  impact  antelope  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  would  deer  and  elk.  Development  of  water  in  new  areas 
would  encourage  competition  between  livestock  and  antelope. 
However,  it  would  also  allow  for  the  expansion  of  antelope  habitat, 
thus  improving  the  chances  to  increase  the  population  numbers. 

The  proposed  fence  extending  along  the  southeast  boundary  of 
the  Timmerman  East  Allotment  could  impact  the  migration  of  antelope 
that  winter  outside  the  ES  Area.  The  significance  of  the  impact 
would  depend  on  the  final  design  and  specific  location  of  the 
fence. 

The  net  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  would  benefit  antelope 
and  contribute  to  an  estimated  150  percent  increase  in  animals 
after  15  years . 


Impacts  on  Small  Mammals 

No  specified  amount  of  forage  has  been  allocated  for  small 
mammals.  However,  40  percent  of  the  palatable  forage  and  prac- 
tically 100  percent  of  the  unpalatable  vegetation  within  a  pasture 
would  be  available  for  small  mammal  and  bird  use.  The  increased 
availability  of  vegetation  would  improve  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  food  and  cover  for  the  majority  of  small  mammals.  This  would 
in  turn  benefit  the  predatory  populations  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  prey  species. 

Early  spring  livestock  use  could  adversely  impact  small 
animals  inhabiting  the  spring  ranges.  Normally,  these  species 
have  small  home  ranges  and  if  they  had  to  compete  with  livestock 
for  the  limited  amount  of  spring  forage  their  populations  would 
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suffer.  The  same  is  true  for  animals  inhabiting  pastures  re- 
ceiving heavier  grazing  treatments  under  rest-rotation  grazing 
systems.  However,  so  long  as  livestock  utilization  does  not 
exceed  60  percent,  the  impact  would  be  minimal. 

The  improved  habitat  conditions  expected  from  the  proposed 
grazing  systems  would  benefit  the  populations  by  increasing  their 
available  food  and  cover. 

Water  developments  would  benefit  small  mammal  populations  by 
extending  their  range  into  areas  where  water  was  previously  un- 
available. However,  it  would  be  critical  to  maintain  the  water 
availability,  as  proposed,  regardless  of  livestock  use.   If  water 
were  available  only  when  livestock  utilized  the  pasture,  it  would 
not  be  beneficial,  and  it  could  be  extremely  detrimental. 

The  impacts  derived  from  the  land  treatment  projects  would  be 
similar  to  those  discussed  under  the  "General  Impacts"  section. 

Fencing  and  stock  trail  development  would  not  affect  the 
small  mammal  populations  significantly. 


Impacts  on  Bir ds 
Sage  Grouse 

Forage  allocations  were  not  specifically  made  for  sage  grouse, 
but  it  is  expected  that  the  Proposed  Action  would  benefit  the  sage 
grouse  populations  by  increasing  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food. 

Grazing  livestock  in  the  early  spring  and  late  fall  would  not 
impact  sage  grouse  because  at  those  times  the  grouse  would  be 
principally  eating  sagebrush,  which  is  abundant.  A  sage  grouse 
nest-search  study  conducted  in  the  ES  Area  concluded  that  sheep 
trailing  had  no  significant  effect  on  sage  grouse  nesting  success 
(Personal  Communication,  IDF&G  1975). 

The  proposed  grazing  systems  would  benefit  sage  grouse  by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  grasses  and  succulent  f orbs .  Wet  areas 
such  as  springs  and  meadows,  comprising  about  2,200  acres,  would 
not  be  improved  for  sage  grouse  unless  they  were  fenced.  Live- 
stock, especially  cattle,  tend  to  concentrate  on  the  wet  areas, 
therefore  reducing  their  value  for  sage  grouse.  A  limited  amount 
of  livestock  grazing  is  beneficial,  however,  because  it  prevents 
the  vegetation  from  becoming  overgrown  and  rank. 

The  proposed  range  improvements  would  generally  benefit  sage 
grouse.  Additional  waters  would  expand  the  summer  and  early  fall 
habitat  for  these  birds.  Prescribed  burns  proposed  for  summer 
ranges  would  increase  the  availability  of  forbs.  No  land  treat- 
ment projects  are  identified  that  would  impact  sage  grouse  winter 
or  nesting  habitat.  Neither  the  stock  trails  nor  the  fencing 
projects  would  impact  these  birds. 
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Chukar  Partridge,  Hungarian  partridge,  Pheasant,  Quail,  and  Dove 

The  impacts  on  these  birds  resulting  from  the  Proposed  Action 
would  be  similar  to  those  described  for  sage  grouse.  The  un- 
allotted forage  and  improved  vegetation  condition  resulting  from 
the  grazing  systems  would  improve  the  habitat  conditions  by  in- 
creasing the  available  food  and  cover.  This  would  expand  habitat, 
increase  populations,  and  reduce  vulnerability  to  predators. 

Spring  livestock  grazing  would  produce  some  adverse  impacts, 
including  a  reduction  in  nesting  cover  and/or  food  supplies. 
However,  the  impacts  would  probably  not  be  great  because  the  birds 
normally  inhabit  areas  not  susceptible  to  early  grazing.  Fall 
grazing  would  not  impact  these  birds. 

Water  developments  would  benefit  the  populations  by  expanding 
their  ranges  and/or  reducing  the  travel  distance  to  available 
water.  The  remaining  range  improvements,  including  fences,  stock 
trails,  and  land  treatments,  would  not  significantly  impact  these 
birds.  An  estimated  60  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  nests 
produced  by  upland  game  birds,  including  sage  grouse,  would  result 
from  implementation  of  the  proposed  action. 

Waterfowl 

Since  waterfowl  normally  nest  within  a  short  distance  of 
water,  and  livestock  tend  to  concentrate  around  water  source 
areas,  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  similar  to 
those  under  the  existing  situation.  Due  to  the  impacts  caused  by 
concentrated  livestock,  vegetation  surrounding  water  areas  would 
not  be  improved.  Consequently,  neither  the  proposed  allocation  of 
forage  nor  the  response  to  the  grazing  system  would  improve 
waterfowl  nesting  and  escape  cover. 

Rested  pastures  would  provide  improved  nesting  cover  the  year 
following  rest  because  of  the  residual  plant  cover.  However,  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  improved  cover  would  be  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  a  heavier  grazing  treatment  normally  follows  the  rest 
treatment.  The  grazing  treatment  would  reduce  the  available  vege- 
tation and,  if  this  occurred  after  the  birds  nested,  it  could  in- 
crease the  vulnerability  of  the  hen  and  the  eggs  to  predators, 
trampling,  etc.  If  the  grazing  occurred  prior  to  the  nesting 
period,  the  majority  of  the  birds  would  not  nest  in  the  grazed 
area. 

New  reservoirs  would  enhance  the  waterfowl  habitat  by  providing 
additional  nesting  and  resting  areas.  Reservoirs  other  than  the 
pit  type  are  proposed  to  be  fenced  to  exclude  livestock,  thus 
providing  good  cover  for  nesting  birds. 

Fencing,  stock  trails,  and  land  treatments  would  not  signi- 
ficantly impact  waterfowl  populations. 
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Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife 

The  Proposed  Action  may  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  seven 
to  twelve  bald  eagles  that  traditionally  winter  in  the  ES  Area  by 
increasing  carrying  capacity  for  prey  species.  Increased  big 
game  populations  should  result  in  an  increase  in  available  car- 
rion, which  these  birds  will  take  advantage  of. 

Bald  eagles  winter  adjacent  to  the  major  water  bodies  in  the 
ES  Area:  Pioneer  and  Magic  Reservoirs,  the  Snake  and  Big  Wood 
Rivers,  and  Silver  Creek. 

Sensitive  species  which  did  not  fall  within  a  group  pre- 
viously discussed  include  the  ferrugious  hawk,  osprey,  pigeon 
hawk,  western  burrowing  owl,  and  long-billed  curlew.  The  osprey, 
ferrugious  hawk,  and  pigeon  hawk  are   rare  species  within  the  ES 
Area,  and  no  impacts  resulting  from  the  proposed  action  would 
significantly  affect  these  birds. 

Burrowing  owls,  which  commonly  nest  within  the  ES  Area,  could 
be  beneficially  impacted  by  the  proposed  action.  The  increased 
vegetation  would  support  additional  insects  and  small  rodents, 
etc.,  which  provide  the  primary  source  of  food  for  the  owls.  The 
only  major  adverse  impact  expected  from  the  proposed  action  would 
result  from  the  proposed  seeding  projects.  The  seeding  treatments 
could  result  in  nesting  burrows  becoming  destroyed.  Owls  appear 
to  select  available  burrows  located  on  disturbed  sites,  which  are 
generally  the  ones  that  are   rehabilitated.  It  is  apparent  that 
owls  use  the  same  burrows,  if  available,  year  after  year.  What  is 
not  known,  however,  is  the  birds'  response  when  the  burrows  are 
not  available.  Seedings  are  normally  conducted  in  the  fall; 
consequently,  if  nest  sites  were  destroyed  at  that  time  of  year, 
no  birds  would  be  killed. 

The  remaining  sensitive  species  is  the  long-billed  curlew. 
It  is  found  only  occasionally  in  the  ES  Area,  and  due  to  low 
population  numbers  and  nesting  and  foraging  habits,  the  proposed 
grazing  program  would  not  be  expected  to  significantly  impact  this 
bird. 


Summary  o f _ Wi  ldlife  I mpa_c t s 


The  net  cumulative  impacts  resulting  from  implementation  of 
the  proposed  action  would  improve  the  wildlife  habitat  conditions 
on  approximately  75  percent  of  the  ES  Area.  The  improved  conditions, 
in  association  with  the  allocation  of  big  game  forage,  would  lead 
to  an  increase  in  big  game  populations  after  15  years.  Mule  deer 
would  increase  from  their  present  estimated  winter  number  of  2,263 
head  to  an  estimated  3,700  head.  Elk  would  increase  from  an 
estimated  82  head  to  approximately  400  head,  and  antelope  would 
increase  approximately  150  percent  to  an  estimated  165  head. 

Upland  game  birds  would  benefit  from  the  proposal.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  number  of  nests  would  increase  approxi- 
mately 60  percent.  The  increased  nests  would  result  from  improved 
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understory  vegetation  conditions  which  would  provide  increased 
amounts  of  cover  for  nesting  and  escape,  and  increased  quality  and 
quantity  of  available  food. 

Other  animal  populations  would  respond  positively  to  the 
proposal,  although  no  population  estimates  have  been  made. 


IMPACTS  ON  FISHERIES 


Streams 

If  the  Proposed  Action  were  implemented,  livestock  would 
still  have  access  to  streamside  areas  where  they  would  trample  and 
graze  heavily  prior  to  advancing  to  more  distant  rangeland. 
Therefore,  any  improvement  in  stream  habitat  condition  resulting 
from  decreased  stocking  levels  or  changes  in  grazing  systems  would 
only  be  slight.  The  adverse  effects  of  stream  habitat  damage  by 
livestock  on  trout  populations  are  conceptualized  in  Figure  3-1. 
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Figure  3-1.  Conceptualized  flow  „nart  of  adverse  effect  of 
stream  habitat  damage  by  livestock  on  trout  populations 
Source:  Armour  1978, 
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Although  rest-rotation  or  deferred- rotation  grazing  systems 
are  typically  proposed  for  the  major  stream  watersheds  in  the  ES 
Area,  no  change  in  the  aquatic  habitat  quality  condition  classes 
(i.e.,  from  poor  to  fair  or  from  fair  to  good)  would  be  expected. 
Platts,  et  al .  (1977),  who  summarized  deliberations  of  scientists 
attending  a  workshop  pertaining  to  impacts  of  livestock  on  wild- 
life and  fish  habitat,  indicated  deferred  rotation  would  not 
result  in  habitat  conditions  other  than  poor  to  fair. 

Hormay  (1970)  specifically  addressed  the  benefits  of  rest- 
rotation  systems,  but  did  not  claim  significant  benefits  for  fish- 
eries. In  fact,  Hormay  (Personal  Correspondence  1976)  stated  that 
"vegetation  in  certain  areas,  such  as  meadows  and  drainage  ways, 
are  invariably  closely  utilized  under  any  stocking  rate  or  system 
of  grazing.  Such  use  may  be  detrimental  to  wildlife,  esthetic  or 
recreational,  or  other  values.  Where  this  is  the  case,  about  the 
only  way  to  preserve  values  is  to  fence  the  area  off  from  grazing. 
Reducing  livestock  or  adjusting  the  grazing  season  usually  will 
not  solve  such  a  problem." 

Due  to  the  effects  of  livestock  trampling  and  heavy  utiliza- 
tion on  streambanks  during  pasture  use,  rest  rotation  would  not 
materially  improve  conditions  for  fish.  Boussu  (1954)  has  docu- 
mented the  importance  of  bank-associated  habitat.  He  found  that 
standing  crop  poundage  of  trout  decreased  approximately  33.3 
percent  in  an  area  where  undercut  banks  were  destroyed,  while  it 
increased  19.7  percent  in  a  control  section  where  habitat  was  left 
intact. 

For  most  of  the  streams  in  the  ES  Area,  even  if  fish  habitat 
were  to  improve  from  poor  or  fair  to  good  condition,  little  or  no 
benefit  would  result  for  sport  fishermen.  Streams  such  as  Dry 
Creek,  Hog  Creek,  and  Dry  Creek  (tributary  to  the  Big  Wood  River) 
have  flows  of  only  0.1  -  1.0  cubic  feet/second,  which  are  not 
capable  of  supporting  substantial  game  fish  populations.  Con- 
sequently, no  matter  what  the  condition  of  the  habitat,  a  signi- 
ficant sport  fishery  would  not  exist. 

Fencing  the  upper  2.5  miles  of  Clover  Creek  to  exclude  live- 
stock (refer  to  Map  1-2)  would  result  in  fish  habitat  of  that 
section  of  the  stream  developing  from  the  poor  to  the  good  condi- 
tion class.  Such  a  change  would  increase  stream  mileage  in  the 
good  condition  class  from  41.2  to  43.7  miles  (6  percent),  and 
decrease  the  poor  condition  class  from  14.9  to  12.4  miles  (17 
percent).  Stream  mileage  in  the  fair  condition  class  would  remain 
the  same,  13.9  miles. 


Reservoirs 

The  Proposed  Action  would  not  be  expected  to  have  any  signifi 
cant  impact  on  the  aquatic  habitat  of  reservoirs  in  the  ES  Area. 
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IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Implementation  of  the  proposed  action  could  result  in  impacts 
to  262  cultural  resource  sites,  or  87  percent  of  the  300  known. 
Of  the  sites  that  could  be  impacted,  25  (Table  3-13)  appear  eligible 
for  listing  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The 
single  currently  listed  National  Register  property,  the  Shoshone 
Historic  District,  would  not  be  impacted.  At  least  38  known 
cultural  resource  sites  on  public,  State  and  private  lands  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  proposal. 

Impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites  (prehistoric  and  historic) 
consist  of  changes  from  their  original  condition.  Because  the 
potential  information  content  of  cultural  resource  resides  primarily 
in  their  physical  structure,  alterations  in  that  structure  con- 
stitute a  stage  in  the  erosion  of  the  total  potentially  recoverable 
information.  Because  cultural  resources  are,  by  definition, 
finite  and  nonrenewable,  such  alterations  are  permanent  and  non- 
reversible. 

The  degree  of  impact  to  any  given  cultural  resource  resulting 
from  implementation  of  the  proposed  action  would  be  dependent  on 
two  factors:  (1)  the  nature  of  the  cultural  resource  (its  physical 
attributes  and  location)  and  (2)  the  kind  and  extent  of  disturbance. 
Disturbances  could  be  caused  by  one  or  more  of  five  primary  activi- 
ties and  three  secondary  processes  that  can  be  accelerated  by 
livestock  grazing. 

The  five  primary  surface  disturbing  activities  associated 
with  the  proposed  action  are:  (1)  water  developments  and  main- 
tenance, including  necessary  access  routes;  (2)  fence  and  cattle- 
guard  construction,  including  necessary  access  routes;  (3)  stock 
trailing;  (4)  land  treatments;  and  (5)  livestock  trampling. 

The  three  sources  of  secondary  disturbances  are  natural 
processes  often  accelerated  by  livestock  grazing.  They  are:   (1) 
gully,  rill,  and  streambank  erosion;  (2)  sheet  erosion;  and  (3) 
wind  erosion. 

An  additional  source  of  impact  to  cultural  resource  sites  in 
the  ES  Area  is  vandalism  and  the  illegal  collection  of  surface 
remains.  This  is  an  ongoing  impact,  however,  and  would  not  be 
expected  to  increase  or  decrease  as  a  result  of  proposal  imple- 
mentation. 

The  eight  sources  of  impacts  (five  primary  and  three  secondary) 
result  in:  (1)  disturbances  to  and/or  loss  of  horizontal  cultural 
and  natural  deposits,  including  paleoecological  data;  (2)  distur- 
bance to  and/or  loss  of  vertical  cultural  and  natural  deposits 
(stratigraphic  sequence),  including  paleoecological  data;  and  (3) 
disturbances  to  both  horizontal  and  vertical  deposits. 

Disturbances  to  horizontal  deposits  result  in  similar  impacts 
to  both  prehistoric  and  historic  cultural  sites.  Primarily, 
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TABLE  3-13 

PREDICTED  ADVERSE  IMPACTS  TO  POSSIBLE  NATIONAL  REGISTER 
CULTURAL  RESOURCES  IF  PROPOSEO  ACTION  IS  IMPLEMENTED  1/ 


Allotment 
And  Site 


Trampling 


Gully/Rill/ 

Streambank 

Erosion 


Other 
Erosion 


Proposed 
Projects 


Trai 1 inq 


Black  Canyon 

10CM67 
Clover  Creek 

10GG96 

10GG97 

1 0GG98 

10GG100 
Davis  Mountain 

10GG148 
Oempsey 

10GG47 

10GG116 

10EL168 

ID-05-77-15 
Hash  Spring 

tocm? 

Indian 

10GG20 

1 0GG66 

10GG75 

10GG115 

Kelton  Road 
King  Hill 

Kelton  Road 
Macon  Flat 

10CM43 
North  Gooding 

10GG54 
Pioneer 

10GG120 

10GG121 

10GG14S 
Timmerrnan  West 

T0BN51 
"101" 


10EL44 
Unallotted 

Goodale's  Cutoff 


Number  of  Sites 
Impacted 

11 

7 

17 

Totals    25 

8 

Percent  of  Total 
Possible  Eligible  Sites 

141 

33X 

2X 

49X 

221 

16X 

\J   Some  sites  receive  more  than  one  adverse  Impact. 
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disturbances  to  these  kinds  of  deposits  can  alter  an/or  destroy 
recoverable  information  pertaining  to  intra-site  activity  patterns. 
This  occurs  through  displacement  and/or  breakage  of  surface  arti- 
facts and  features.  Such  disturbances  can  result  from  each  of  the 
five  primary  surface  disturbing  activities  listed  above,  as  well 
as  the  three  erosional  processes  which  may  be  accelerated  by  the 
primary  activities.  For  example,  in  an  experiment  reported  by 
Roney  (1977)  in  which  the  effects  of  trampling  on  artifacts 
around  stock  tanks  were  studied  under  conditions  similar  to  those 
expected  in  the  ES  Area,  it  was  found  that  48  percent  of  a  group 
of  artifacts  had  received  damage  from  trampling.  Damage  ranged 
from  nicking  to  major  breakage.  Both  horizontal  and  vertical 
displacement  occurred.  Cattle  cause  greater  concentrated  tramp- 
ling around  water  sources  and  in  trailing  than  do  sheep,  which 
cause  more  spatially  extensive  damage,  due  to  grazing  a  more 
extensive  area.  However,  because  of  their  smaller  size,  sheep 
exert  less  pressure,  thereby  lessening  the  intensity  of  soil 
compaction  which  could  cause  horizontal  and  vertical  disturbance 
to  cultural  resource  sites.  The  vast  majority  of  known  cultural 
resource  sites  (85+  percent)  in  the  ES  Area  are  surface  sites  and 
would,  therefore,  be  particularly  subject  to  information  loss 
caused  by  disturbances  to  the  horizontal  deposits. 

Disturbances  to  vertical  deposits  result  in  information 
losses  pertaining  to  chronological  sequences  of  past  cultural  and 
natural  depositional  processes  (stratigraphy)  and  can  also  impact 
subsurface  features  and  activity  areas.  Any  cultural  resource 
site  with  a  subsurface  component  may  be  subject  to  impact  through 
disturbances  to  vertical  deposits.  Such  impacts  may  be  generated 
through  any  of  the  five  primary  and  three  secondary  sources,  but 
the  most  likely  sources  are  water  developments  and  maintenance; 
land  treatments;  gully,  rill,  and  streambank  erosion  (in  those 
cases  where  sites  occur  along  streams,  river,  and  gullies). 
Impacts  resulting  from  the  disturbance  to  vertical  deposits  would 
be  most  likely  to  occur  at  sites  that  are  currently  undiscovered 
because  they  contain  no  surface  components. 

Some  categories  of  cultural  resource  sites  would  be  expected 
to  receive  little,  if  any,  impact  from  implementation  of  the 
proposed  action.  These  include  the  rock  art  sites,  which  occur 
primarily  on  rock  faces  (panels)  above  ground  level,  and  cave/rockshel ter 
sites,  which  are  protected  to  a  degree  by  their  locations  in 
restricted  and/or  inaccessible  locales. 

Reduced  impacts  on  cultural  resources,  especially  from  live- 
stock trampling,  would  be  expected  in  those  allotments  where  the 
proposed  initial  stocking  rate  is  adjusted  downward.  Conversely, 
in  those  allotments  where  the  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  is  to 
be  adjusted  upwards,  impacts  to  cultural  resources  would  be  expected 
to  increase  accordingly. 

Implementation  of  the  proposed  action  would  result  in  a 
cessation  of  impacts  on  two  known  significant  cultural  resource 
sites,  10EL22  (Clover  Creek  Site)  and  ID-05-77-1  (BLM).  These 
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sites  are  located  within  the  proposed  protective  fencing  project 
for  cultural  resources  (see  Map  Reference  Number  52  on  Table  1-3 
and  Map  1-1 ). 


Summary 

The  proposed  action  would  result  in  potential  impacts  (distur- 
bance or  destruction)  to  87  percent  of  the  300  known  cultural 
resource  sites.  Of  those  which  would  receive  impacts,  25  are 
significant  and  of  National  Register  merit.  Of  the  significant 
sites,  11  would  be  affected  by  livestock  trampling,  18  by  various 
erosional  processes,  8  by  livestock  trailing,  and  1  by  other 
proposed  range  improvements.  Some  sites  would  receive  impacts 
from  more  than  one  source  (see  Table  3-12).  Another  237  known 
sites  of  lesser  significance  would  also  be  impacted.  Some  cate- 
gories of  sites,  such  as  rock  art  and  cave/rockshelters,  would  not 
be  expected  to  be  significantly  affected  by  the  proposal. 

At  this  time  the  expected  damages  that  could  be  attributed  to 
the  proposed  action  cannot  be  accurately  quantified  due  to  a  lack 
of  site-specific  data. 


IMPACTS  ON  VISUAL  RESOURCES 


Table  3-13,  "Potential  Visual  Impact  Summary,"  displays  the 
contrast  ratings  for  several  components  of  the  proposed  action. 
This  table  summarizes  the  results  of  a  non-site-specific  analy- 
tical exercise.  According  to  BLM  Manual  section  6320.11,  the 
following  criteria  should  be  used  to  determine  if  a  proposed 
action  will  be  compatible  with  the  Visual  Resource  Management 
(VRM)  class  of  the  area.   (See  Table  2-26  and  Map  2-12  for  defini- 
tion of  VRM  classes  and  application  of  them  to  the  ES  Area,  res- 
pectively. ) 

!■   Class  I:  The  degree  of  contrast  for  one  element  may  not 
exceed  one  (weak),  and  the  total  contrast  rating  for  any 
feature  must  be  less  than  ten.  There  are  no  designations 
of  this  class  within  the  ES  Area. 

2.  Class  II:  The  degree  of  contrast  for  any  one  element 
should  not  exceed  two  (moderate),  and  the  total  contrast 
rating  for  any  feature  may  not  exceed  ten. 

3.  Class  III:  The  degree  of  contrast  for  any  one  element 
should  not  exceed  two  (moderate),  and  the  total  contrast 
rating  for  any  feature  may  not  exceed  sixteen. 

4.  Class  IV:  The  total  contrast  rating  for  any  feature 
should  not  exceed  twenty. 

5.  Class  V:  This  is  an  interim  classification  for  rehabili- 
tation or  enhancement  of  an  area.  An  appropriate  contrast 
rating  is  selected  based  upon  the  indicated  potential 

VRM  class  (II,  III,  or  IV). 
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TABU    .1-14 
I'llKNIIAI    V I  '.UAL    IMPACT   SUMMARY 


FEATURE 

COHtRA$T  RATlNfi* 

PROPOSED 

Form 

«) 

Line  (3) 

Color  (2)            Texture  (1)1     Total 

ACTION 

Contrast 

Score 

ContrastfScore 

Cont.rastl  Score  IContrast  IScore  |      Score 

Grazing  Use 


Land  Surface 
Vegetation 
Structures 
Total 


Water  Well  &   Land  Surface 
Storage  Tank  Vegetation 
Structures 
Total 


Pipelines  & 
Troughs 


Land  Surface 
Vegetation 
Structures 
Total 


Spring  Develop  Land  Surface 
ent  or  Halnt.  Vegetation 
Structures 
Total 

Reservoir  Con-  Land  Surface 
struction  or  Vegetation 
Maintenance   Structures 
Total 


Fence 
Construction 


Land  Surface 
Vegetation 
Structures 
Total 


Cattleguard    Land  Surface 
Installatlnr  v->get8tior. 
jtructL,  es 

Trta  i 


Stock  Trails 


Arti f icial 
Seeding 


Prescribed 
Burni  nq 


Herbic  (if- 
Spray inq 


Land  Surface 
Vegetation 
Struc  tures 
Total 

Land   Surfa;e 
Vegetat ior 
Structures 
Total 

Land  Surface 
Vegeration 
Structures 
Total 

i and  Surface 
vegetatior 
Strjcf ures 
ir.cal 


Unscheduled  Lund  Su'face 

Maint.of  all  V»getat  ion 

Range    Improv-  structures 
ments  Total 


0  0 

4  1 

0  0 
4 


0 
4 
8 

12 

0 

4 

4 


0 
12 


0  1 

3  1 

0  0 
3 


0 
3 
3 
6 

3 

6 

3 

12 

3 
3 
3 
9 


3  2 

3  2 

3  1 
9 

3  1 

6  1 

3  1 

12 


2  0 

2  1 

0  0 
4 


0 


2 
4 
2 
8 

0 
4 
2 
6 

4 
4 
2 

10 

2 
2 
2 
6 

0  0 

0  0 

Z  2 
2 

4  2 

4  2 

0  0 


0 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

6 

!) 

0 
1 

L 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 
4 

0 
1 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 

4 

1 
1 
1 
3 

0 
0 
2 
2 

2 
2 

0 

4 

2 
2 
0 
4 

0 
2 
0 
2 

a 

2 

o 

2 

0 
1 


f. 


2 

10 

n 
l? 

2 
10 
16 
28 

6 
16 
10 
32 

3 
12 
10 
25 

12 

13 

6 

31 

6 
13 
10 
29 

0 

0 

14 

14 

16 

20 

0 

36 

11 

20 

0 

31 

0 
22 

0 
22 

0 
26 

0 
26 

3 
6 
3 

12 


'The  Contrast  Ratings  are  based  o"  procedures    in  BLM  Manual   6320,   Visual    Resource  Contrast  Rating. 
The   visual    elements   (form,    line,   color,   and   texture)   are  assigned  numerical    values  of  4,   3,   2,   1. 
as  shown       These   values  are  t*en  multiplied  bv   the  corresponding  ootentiul    contrast  of  the  features 
(land  surface,   vegetation,  ano  structures)  which  would  be  modified  by  the  Proposed  Action.      The 
rortrast   is   rated  as   "strong,"   "moderate,"   "weak,"   "none"  and  qiver  a  co'-respondinq  numerical    value 
of  3.   2,^  1,  or  0.   respectively.     The  product  o'   the  element  value  and  the  contrast  rating  1s  given 
as  the  "score"  or  visual   contrast  rating.     Scores  for  each  feature  *nd  eleaent  are  added  to  obtain 
total    scores.      The  maximum   total    sco--e  possible   for  a   qiven  proposed  action  would  be  90,  with   the 
highest   scores   indicating   tie  greatest   potential    visual    impact. 
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The  total  contrast  ratings  or  "scores"  shown  on  Table  3-13 
indicate  the  relative  visual  impacts  of  the  various  components  of 
the  proposed  actions.  Several  components  could  result  in  contrasts 
exceeding  ten  for  a  particular  feature  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  located  in  areas  of  VRM  Class  II.  The  stock  trails  and  vegeta- 
tion treatments  could  exceed  a  score  of  twenty  in  the  short  term 
on  vegetation,  but  are  considered  acceptable  because  of  the  im- 
provement in  the  long  term.  Long-term  improvement  of  range 
conditions  could  enhance  visual  quality  by  increasing  variety  and 
color. 

Although  the  proposed  action  would  produce  visual  impacts, 
the  impacts  would  typically  be  slight.  All  range  improvements 
would  be  subject  to  visual  quality  constraints  (see  "Visual 
Quality"  in  Chapter  1),  and  the  majority  of  the  ES  Area  is  within 
VRM  Class  IV  (see  Map  2-12),  which  is  not  particularly  sensitive 
to  visual  change. 

In  summary,  if  the  proposed  action  were  implemented  as  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  1,  the  resultant  adverse  visual  impacts  would 
be  relatively  insignificant.   If  vegetation  condition  were  to 
improve,  scenic  quality  would  be  increased  slightly. 


IMPACTS  ON  RECREATION  RESOURCES 


Hunting 

The  proposed  action  is  expected  to  increase  big  game  numbers 
substantially  within  the  next  fifteen  years.   If  this  were  to 
occur,  the  hunting  season  for  deer  would  probably  be  reopened, 
and  seasons  for  elk  and  antelope  might  be  established.  The 
beneficial  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  to  big  game  hunting 
would  be  directly  proportional  to  the  number  of  animals  produced 
and  the  number  of  hunting  permits  issued. 

By  providing  additional  and  improved  habitat,  the  populations 
of  upland  game,  small  game,  and  waterfowl  are   predicted  to  increase 
The  increased  populations  would  support  additional  hunting, 
increasing  recreational  opportunities  and  enjoyment. 


Fishing 

Although  the  proposed  action  would  slightly  improve  the 
fishing  opportunities  in  some  of  the  streams  and  canals,  the 
overall  impact  on  fishing  would  probably  be  insignificant.  This 
assessment  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  fishing 
use  in  the  ES  Area  occurs  in  the  large  reservoirs,  major  streams, 
and  large  canals  which  already  support  good  populations  of  fish. 
These  fisheries  would  not  be  substantially  affected  by  the  proposed 
action.  Future  use  levels  would  be  affected  more  by  the  policies 
and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game, 
including  the  extent  of  fish  stocking  accomplished. 
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Other  Recreation 

Impacts  of  the  proposed  action  upon  water  sports,  rockhounding, 
off-road  vehicle  use,  sightseeing,  and  general  leisure  would  be 
minimal.  The  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  and  general  improvement 
in  management  would  tend  to  improve  the  aesthetics  of  the  area  and 
enhance  almost  all  recreation  activities  to  a  limited  degree.  New 
fences  would  create  some  inconveniences  to  public  access.  Also, 
if  the  proposed  action  were  to  antagonize  local  landowners,  public 
access  could  be  restricted  on  roads  which  presently  do  not  have 
easements  across  private  lands. 


IMPACTS  ON  WILDERNESS 


Construction  of  range  improvements  and  completion  of  land 
treatment  projects  would  produce  scars  on  the  landscape  and  intru- 
sions of  man-made  features.  If  allowed  in  areas  possessing  wil- 
derness characteristics,  the  proposed  range  improvements  and  land 
treatments  would  obviously  have  a  potential  for  impairing  wilder- 
ness values.  However,  Section  603(c)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  (FLPMA)  requires  BLM  to  manage  areas  having 
wilderness  characteristics  "...  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  impair 
the  suitability  of  such  areas  for  preservation  as  wilderness"  (90 
Stat.  2785). 

In  view  of  the  requirements  of  FLPMA  and  the  related  wilderness 
constraints  incorporated  into  the  proposed  action  (see  "Range  Im- 
provement Constraints"  in  Chapter  1 ) ,  no  wilderness  values  should  be 
lost  or  impaired.   If  areas  having  wilderness  characteristics  are 
identified,  any  conflicting  activites  (including  construction  of 
range  improvements  and  implementing  land  treatments)  would  be  re- 
stricted until  Congress  determines  if  the  areas  should  be  designated 
as  wilderness. 


IMPACTS  ON  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


The  proposed  action  includes  three  principal  impact  cause 
agents  for  the  proposed  allotments.  They  are  adjustment  of 
stocking  rate  (forage  allocation),  implementation  of  grazing 
systems,  and  construction  of  range  improvements.  The  short-  and 
long-term  impacts  of  each  cause  agent  are  identified. 

The  proposed  action  also  includes  protection  of  certain  areas 
from  livestock  grazing.  The  short-  and  long-term  impacts  are  also 
identified  for  these  proposed  unallotted  areas. 
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Significant  impacts  are  identified  in  the  "Summary"  at  the 
end  of  this  section. 


Proposed  Allotments 

There  are  42  proposed  grazing  allotments  in  the  Shoshone  ES 
Area.  Forage  allocation,  resulting  in  either  a  downward  or  upward 
adjustment  in  livestock  grazing,  is  proposed  for  41  allotments; 
only  1  allotment,  Hash  Spring,  would  continue  the  present  level  of 
grazing.  All  42  allotments  would  have  some  kind  of  proposed 
grazing  system.  Most  allotments  have  proposed  new  range  improve- 
ments. 

Forage  Allocation 

The  proposed  overall  35  percent  downward  adjustment  in  li- 
censed grazing  use  represents  a  significant  impact  on  many  of  the 
livestock  operators  using  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area.  This 
reduction  in  available  range  forage  has  socioeconomic  implications 
discussed  under  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions."  The  pro- 
posed adjustment  by  allotment  is  shown  in  Table  1-6  in  Chapter  1. 
The  greatest  proposed  downward  adjustment  from  average  licensed 
use  (1972-1976)  is  77  percent  while  the  greatest  proposed  upward 
adjustment  from  licensed  use  is  320  percent.  Table  3-15  shows  in 
greater  detail  the  adjustments  in  actual  livestock  grazing  that 
would  result  from  the  proposed  action  (adjustment  from  average 
1 icensed  use). 

An  adjustment  in  AUMs  of  grazing  use  would  not  cause  a 
proportionate  adjustment  in  numbers  of  livestock  dependent  on  the 
public  range  for  a  portion  of  their  forage.  Adjustments  are  made 
in  time,  or  numbers,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  Whether  the 
total  number  of  livestock  in  an  operation  will  be  adjusted  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  range  user  to  provide  alternate 
sources  of  forage  during  the  time  the  livestock  are   not  permitted 
on  the  public  range  or  for  numbers  not  permitted. 

No  adjustment  is  proposed  for  the  Hash  Spring  Allotment  which 
comprises  approximately  1  percent  of  the  ES  Area. 

Thirty  allotments,  comprising  over  72  percent  of  the  ES  Area, 
would  receive  some  degree  of  reduction  from  the  five-year  average 
licensed  use  (1972-1976).  Seven  allotments,  making  up  less  than 
3  percent  of  the  ES  Area,  would  require  a  reduction  of  less  than 
30  percent.  Thirteen  allotments,  making  up  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  ES  Area,  would  require  a  reduction  of  31  to  50 
percent.  Ten  allotments,  making  up  approximately  20  percent  of 
the  ES  Area,  would  require  a  reduction  of  51  to  77  percent. 
Ninety-three  of  the  112  livestock  operators  would  have  downward 
adjustments  (see  Table  3-17  in  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomics"). 

Under  the  proposed  action  ten  allotments,  comprising  nearly 
27  percent  of  the  ES  Area,  could  be  stocked  heavier  than  they  were 
during  the  average  licensed  use  period  (1972-1976).  Of  these, 
five  allotments,  making  up  approximately  17  percent  of  the  ES 
Area,  could  have  increased  stocking  rates  of  between  2  and  50 
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PERCENT 

ADJUSTMENT  FROM  AVERAGE 

LICENSED  USE 


IMPACTS  OF  PROPOSEO  FORAGE  ALLOCATION 
BT  PERCENT  ADJUSTMENT  IN  STOCKING  RATE 
FOR  PROPOSED  ALLOTMENTS 


ALLOTMENT 
NAME 


PUBLIC 
LAND 
(ACRES) 


DOMNMARD  ADJUSTMENT 

l-IO  Percent  Downward 
Adjustment  Proposed 


11 -20  Percent  Oownward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


21-30  Percent   Downward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


31-40  Percent  Oownward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


41-50  Percent  Downward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


51 -61  Percent  r0wnHOrd 

Adju.t^ent  ^roi.o'.ed 


61-70  Percent  Downward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


71-77  Percent  Downward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


TOTAL  FOR  PROPOSEO  DOUNUARC 
ADOUSTMENTS 


Spud  Patch 
Tllura 


3.894 

3,643 

Subtotal       fVSTT 


Compound 

467 

Lower  Magic 

263 

Magic 

6,05? 

Nortn  Slope 

661 

The  Pasture 

918 

Subtotal 

8,351 

Canal 

511 

Hill   City   Branch 

687 

North  Shoshone 

93,628 

Struthers 

2.392 

Subtotal 

97,218 

Black   Buttes 

49 

Black   Canyon 

50.555 

Clover  Creek 

42.435 

Indian 

35,348 

Kinrie  Butte 

8,684 

Macon  Flat 

38,982 

Track 

1.974 

"46M 

208 

101" 

4,138 

Subtotal 

182,373 

Cove  Creek 

54 

Demosey 

^1.014 

FrlcKe 

°.7 

1  ir*> 

600 

1  icaiin 

7,870 

Subtotal 

28,625 

Kino   Hill 

25,368 

Rattlesnake 

20.281 

Ticeska 

3.891 

Subtotal 

49.540 

Lava 

28.000 

Pioneer 

6,762 

Subtotal 

34,762 

30  Al lotments 

408,406 

PERCENT  OF 

PUBLIC  LAND  AUMS 

IN  FS  AREA  y       LOST  2/ 


AUMS 
GAINED  2/ 


HuMBER  07  LIVESTOCK  OPERATORS  AFTECTtb 
BMZE 


CATTLE 
ONLT 


ris 

25 
11 

jr 

0.01 

None 

::: 

23 
21 

21 

32 

4.584 


N71T 
N/A 


SA 


n7a" 


2,071 

_._ 

1,797 

— 

2.447 

— 

606 

— 

2.173 

132 

— 

11 

274 
9.514 

nTa 

6 

... 

1.501 

10 

— 

54 

— 

553 
2.124 

TV*' 

1.874 

... 

1.316 

— 

507 

3.697 

N/A 

1.824 

1,636 

— 

3,460 

N/A 

SHEEP 
,  ONU 


GrAJe"  both  ■ 
cattle  and 

SHEEP 


UPWARD  ADJUSTMENT 

2  t'ercent  Upward 

Adjustment  Propose 

1  |  Percr-nt  Upward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


tfi  Percent  Upward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


?'.  Percent  Upward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


43  Percent  Upward 
Adjustment  Proj>c 


60  Percent  Upward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


70  Percent  Howard 
".diustnent  l  ..... 


10a  Percent  Upward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


School" 


rr-fV 


Davis  Mountain 

Ttmmenririn    \  n\  t 
Nnrlh   Onndinn. 
Springdale 
Iimmerman  West 


.  I,  I' 
41  ,411'j 


I .  h  U/A 


Uo  Percent  Upward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


320  Percent  Upward 

Adjustment  Proposed 


TOTAL  FOR  PROPOSEO 
UPWARD  ADJUSTMENTS 


Gwin  Ranch 
Poison  Creek 

10  Allot 


ts 


149,915 


No  Adjustment  Proposed   Hash  Spr 
Unique  Situation 


TOTAL  FOR  ALL  ALLOTMENTS 


Sprinq  Creek 
'  42  Allotments 


5.746 
563 

564,  Mo 


90  3/ 


NCT  AUM  LOSS  20,593 


TOTAL  OF  112  Operators  4/ 


\J   Represents  percent  of  acres  by  adjustment  category,  e.g..  1-lu-,  31-40:,  divided  by  the  total  acres  within  proposed  allotments  (excludes  proposed 
unallotted  areas). 

2/  Represents  five  year  (1972-1976)  average  licensed  use  minus  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  from  Table  1-6. 

3/  The  563  acres  are  fenced  with  a  large  area  of  private  land.  The  record  indicates  no  license  has  evern  been  issued  in  the  past.  The  proposal  is  to 
license  the  area  for  livestock  use  within  the  surveyed  grazing  capacity  to  be  used  along  with  the  private  land. 

4/  The  columns  do  not  add  to  112  operators.  Many  of  the  operators,  especially  those  that  graze  sheep,  have  grazing  privileges  in  several  proposed  allot- 
ments. This  information  is  meant  to  display  the  magnitude  of  impact  not  the  impact  on  each  individual  operator  (see  "Socioeconomics") . 
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percent.  Five  allotments,  making  up  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  ES  Area,  could  have  increased  stocking  rates  of  greater  than 
51  percent  (see  Table  3-15). 

Nineteen  of  the  112  livestock  operators  would  not  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  proposed  adjustments  in  the  level  of  livestock 
grazing  based  on  their  average  licensed  use.  These  operators 
would  be  allowed  the  use  of  more  livestock  forage  under  the  pro- 
posed action  than  was  used  over  the  past  several  years.  The 
operators  and  the  additional  forage  they  would  be  allowed  are 
included  in  Table  3-17  in  the  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomics"  section. 

Increased  forage  production  would  be  expected  over  the  next 
15  years  if  the  proposed  action  is  implemented  (see  "Impacts  on 
Vegetation,  Summary").  The  increase,  estimated  to  be  9,451  AUMs 
(expected  total  future  production,  63,351  AUMs,  minus  total  present 
production,  53,900  AUMs)  could  be  allocated  to  livestock  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years  providing  present  big  game  numbers  remain  at 
or  near  present  levels. 

Even  assuming  no  future  production  would  be  needed  to  satisfy 
increased  big  game  forage  demand,  the  9,451  AUMs  gained  over  the 
long  term  under  the  Proposed  Action  would  not  compensate  for  the 
immediate  short-term  reduction  of  20,593  AUMs  resulting  from  the 
proposal  (Table  3-15).  The  long-term  impact  would,  therefore,  be 
a  net  deficit  of  at  least  11,142  AUMs  on  the  proposed  allotments. 

The  proposed  allocation  of  forage  is  not  without  benefit. 
The  proposed  stocking  rates  would  generally  allow  more  forage  for 
each  grazing  animal.  Moreover,  as  vegetation  condition  improved, 
livestock  would  have  a  greater  proportion  of  highly  palatable  and 
desirable  forage  species.   Improved  plant  vigor  would  produce  more 
abundant  and  accessible  forage,  and  the  quality  of  forage  would 
improve.   Improved  forage  quality  would  be  expected  to  improve 
daily  weight  gains  in  calves  and  lambs,  improve  the  general  health 
of  breeding  animals  for  higher  conception  and  birth  rates,  and 
improve  general  animal  vigor,  thus  improving  overall  performance 
and  reducing  death  losses  incurred  from  a  wide  variety  of  causes. 

If  the  proposed  action  is  implemented,  noxious  weeds  and 
poisonous  plants  would  be  expected  to  decrease  in  abundance  over 
the  long  term.   Improvement  in  fleece  quality  in  sheep  from  fewer 
sticky  weed  seeds  such  as  cockleburr  would  be  a  benefit.   Death 
losses  from  poisonous  plants  could  decrease  over  the  long  term 
because  most  poisonings  occur  on  areas  depleted  of  palatable 
nutritious  forage.   Such  areas  would  decrease  over  time. 

The  comparison  of  expected  improvement  in  livestock  perfor- 
mance with  the  impacts  of  livestock  grazing  adjustments  is  diffi- 
cult to  quantify.  However,  some  general  observations  can  be  made. 
During  a  recent  one-year  drought  (1977)  which  encompassed  the  ES 
Area,  many  livestock  operators  voluntarily  grazed  less  livestock 
because  of  decreased  forage  availability.  Even  with  the  stressful 
conditions,  good  to  excellent  calf  weight  gains  were  made.  Several 
operators  stated  that  the  per-unit  animal  performance  was  superior 
with  fewer  numbers  even  during  a  dry  year  than  with  usual  numbers 
during  an  average  year. 
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Grazing  Systems 

The  Proposed  Action  calls  for  grazing  systems  that  would 
require  livestock  to  be  moved  regularly,  more  often,  and  in  some 
cases,  longer  distances  than  presently.  This  would  compel  live- 
stock to  adjust  to  new  terrain,  water  sources,  and  salt,  and/or 
feed  supplement  locations.  The  adjustment  process  may  have  short- 
term  effects  on  livestock  performance,  causing  temporary  reduc- 
tions in  weight  gains.  Rotation  grazing  systems,  however,  have 
been  shown  to  improve  livestock  performance  (Merrill  1954;  Waldrip, 
Parker,  and  Marion  1967).  Over  the  long  term,  livestock  performance 
would  be  expected  to  improve  as  vegetation  condition  improves  and 
livestock  become  accustomed  to  being  moved  regularly. 

The  proposed  grazing  systems  would  require  more  time  and 
effort  than  present  grazing.  The  majority  of  licensees  prefer  to 
operate  as  they  have  in  the  past  and  do  not  want  the  introduction 
of  grazing  systems  that  require  strict  adherence  to  grazing  sched- 
ules. Changing  the  mode  of  operation,  however,  is  not  expected  to 
be  a  long-term  adverse  impact  to  the  ES  Area  because  operators 
would  adjust  to  the  new  situation  over  a  period  of  time. 

Several  of  the  proposed  grazing  systems  would  be  on  new  al- 
lotments formed  by  combining  several  existing  allotments  (Map  1-1). 
Combining  existing  allotments  would  significantly  alter  the 
present  pattern  of  use,  resulting  in  both  adverse  and  beneficial 
impacts. 

On  the  adverse  side,  most  allotment  combinations  would  require 
more  work  and  cooperation  from  each  livestock  operator,  especially 
if  personal  conflicts  arose  and  some  individuals  chose  not  to  work 
closely  with  the  group.  Agreement  would  have  to  be  reached  on 
dates  for  moving  livestock  from  one  pasture  to  another,  dates  for 
gathering,  and  dates  for  shipping.   Increased  handling  of  live- 
stock by  ownership  separation  could  cause  some  weight  losses  and 
possibly  make  livestock  harder  to  handle.  Separating  livestock 
belonging  to  several  different  operators  usually  becomes  difficult 
and  time  consuming.  If  personal  conflicts  arose,  the  working  of 
livestock  could  degenerate  from  a  group  to  an  individual  effort. 
Livestock  management  would  suffer.  The  impact  from  inter-personal 
conflicts  cannot  be  quantified.  This  would  not  be  a  major  adverse 
impact  in  the  short  term,  but  must  be  considered  in  the  long  term. 

The  Proposed  Action  calls  for  annual  spring  grazing  as  a 
grazing  system  on  six  small  allotments  (Table  1-7).  These  include 
Black  Buttes,  "46",  Fricke,  Poison  Creek,  Springdale,  and  Timmerman 
West  (Mahoney  Flat  Pasture  only)  Allotments,  and  comprise  4,143 
acres  of  public  land  (less  than  1  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  The 
proposal  also  calls  for  deferment  of  grazing  until  a  certain 
prescribed  date  on  four  small  allotments.  These  are  Cove  Creek, 
North  Slope,  "101",  and  Schooler  Creek  Allotments,  and  comprise 
4,911  acres  of  public  land  (less  than  1  percent  of  the  ES  Area). 
The  proposal  would  have  little  impact  on  existing  livestock  opera- 
tions in  these  allotments  except  for  those  resulting  from  the 
proposed  adjustments  in  the  level  of  allowable  grazing  use. 

Under  the  rotational  grazing  systems  outlined  in  Table  1-7 
and  shown  in  greater  detail  in  Table  3-7,  the  resting  of  portions 
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of  a  grazing  allotment  would  concentrate  cattle  on  the  nonrested 
portions.  For  example,  assume  livestock  numbers  are  reduced  40 
percent,  and  assume  this  reduced  number  are  confined  to  one-third 
of  the  allotment  during  a  certain  part  of  the  grazing  system 
(e.g.,  three-treatment  rest-rotation  or  deferred-rotation).  The 
number  of  animals  per  unit  of  area  would  then  nearly  double  (100 
cattle  on  1,000  acres  equals  1  cow  per  10  acres,  60  cattle  on  333 
acres  equals  1  cow  per  5.6  acres),  despite  the  reduced  numbers. 

Water  sources  would  be  more  heavily  used,  sometimes  causing 
water  shortages.  Temporary  water  shortages  at  low-volume  springs 
and  favored  troughs  along  pipelines  are  common  during  hot  summer 
days.  This  would  not  usually  be  a  problem  with  surface  waters 
such  as  streams,  ponds,  and  reservoirs  or  with  high-volume  springs. 
Livestock  operators  would  be  directly  affected  by  livestock  con- 
centration because  more  time  would  be  spent  ensuring  the  availa- 
bility of  water.  Because  an  entire  allotment  would  not  be  open  to 
livestock,  water  availability  in  individual  pastures  would  be 
crucial.  This  would  constitute  an  immediate  and  long-term  impact. 

When  concentrated  in  a  smaller  area,  cattle  may  attempt  to 
escape  through  newly  constructed  pasture  fences  until  they  become 
used  to  them.  This  is  a  short-term  impact  and  would  be  expected 
to  become  negligible  within  a  year  or  two  after  implementation  of 
the  grazing  system. 

Concentrated  in  use  pastures  during  the  first  few  years  of  a 
grazing  cycle,  livestock  would  graze  less  palatable  forage  than 
would  be  consumed  under  present  management  where  an  entire  allot- 
ment might  be  available  for  grazing.  Through  continual  search  for 
the  most  palatable  forage,  livestock  could  experience  temporary 
weight  loss.  As  forage  production  and  quality  improves,  this 
impact  would  become  negligible. 

Concentration  of  livestock  in  use  pastures  could  also  cause 
some  loss  of  livestock  from  poisonous  plants  for  the  first  few 
years  of  a  grazing  cycle.  This  would  be  an  adverse  short-term 
impact  until  vegetation  condition  improves  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  grazing  systems. 

Beneficial  impacts  resulting  from  livestock  concentration  in 
use  pastures  would  include  improved  vegetation  vigor  and  reproduction 
on  an  allotment-wide  basis.  There  would  be  a  more  uniform  pattern 
of  forage  utilization.  Overall,  the  concentration  of  livestock 
into  use  pastures  would  be  a  long-term  beneficial  impact  on  live- 
stock grazing,  resulting  from  increased  available  forage. 

Some  grazing  systems  would  require  later  turnout  dates  than 
presently.  This  would  require  holding  livestock  on  private  pastures 
or  in  feedlots  later  into  the  spring.  Although  the  grazing  season 
would  be  extended  into  the  fall  in  most  instances,  this  could 
result  in  a  long-term  adverse  impact  from  increased  feeding  costs. 
In  some  cases,  general  animal  health  would  temporarily  suffer  from 
remaining  in  moist  feedlots  or  pastures  longer  in  the  spring. 
Warmer  temperatures  increase  bacterial  and  fungal  activity  and 
lead  to  livestock  disease  problems. 
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Range  Improvements 

The  impacts  on  livestock  grazing  from  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  proposed  range  improvements  would  be  generally  beneficial 

More  watering  places  and  improved  water  dependability  would 
result  from  the  proposed  water  developments  shown  in  Table  1-8  and 
3-1. 

Management  facilities,  including  fences,  cattleguards,  and 
stock  trails  would  generally  make  livestock  management  easier. 
The  facilities  are  considered  essential  to  implement  the  proposed 
grazing  systems  so  those  impacts  identified  under  "Grazing  Systems" 
in  this  section  apply.  Fence  maintenance  represents  an  additional 
expense  in  time  and  money  for  livestock  operators.  Cattleguards 
would  facilitate  the  movement  of  ranch  vehicles  in  some  allotments 
without  having  to  open  and  close  gates.  They  would  also  reduce 
the  incidence  of  gates  being  left  open  and  the  resulting  livestock 
scattering.  Stock  trails  would  improve  accessibility  of  areas 
not  now  easily  reached  for  grazing. 

The  short-term  impact  of  the  proposed  land  treatments  shown  ' 
on  Table  3-1  would  be  adverse  because  the  areas  would  have  to  be 
protected  from  grazing  until  the  desired  vegetation  became  estab- 
lished. This  would  cause  cutbacks  in  grazing  use  for  a  minimum  of 
two  years.  The  long-term  impact  for  livestock  grazing  would  be 
greater  forage  availability. 


Proposed  Unallotted  Areas 

The  proposed  action  calls  for  70  tracts  of  public  land  totaling 
9,518  acres  to  be  unallotted  for  livestock  grazing  (Table  1-3). 
This  would  cause  several  impacts. 

On  the  adverse  side,  52  tracts  totaling  8,596  acres  would  not 
be  considered  for  livestock  grazing  but  would  be  set  aside  for 
other  uses  such  as  wildlife,  recreation,  or  cultural  resource 
protection.  This  would  result  in  a  loss  of  848  AUMs,  which  would 
be  both  a  short-  and  long-term  adverse  impact. 

On  the  beneficial  side,  four  tracts  totaling  297  acres,  while 
not  available  strictly  for  livestock  grazing,  would  be  used  for 
stock  trails,  stock  driveways,  and  livestock  holding  fields. 
Fourteen  tracts  totalling  625  acres  would  be  incorporated  into 
proposed  allotments  sometime  within  the  fifteen-year  life  of  the 
proposal.   Inclusion  of  the  tracts  would  make  an  additional  88 
AUMs  available  for  livestock  grazing. 


Summary 

Most  of  the  adverse  impacts  identified  in  this  section  are 
relatively  minor  and  of  short-term  duration.  There  are  two  excep- 
tions. 
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The  proposed  rotation  grazing  systems  would  require  con- 
centrating cattle  onto  only  a  portion  of  the  allotment  (pasture(s)) 
This  would  require  very  close  monitoring  of  available  water  in  the 
use  pasture(s)  to  ensure  sufficient  supplies  to  meet  cattle  demand, 
especially  during  the  hot  summer  grazing  period.   If  supplies  are 
not  sufficient,  poor  animal  performance  or  even  death  could  result. 

The  proposed  downward  adjustment  on  30  allotments  (comprising 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ES  Area)  would  be  an  adverse  long-term 
impact  because  20,593  AUMs  grazing  use  would  be  lost  from  proposed 
allotments,  and  848  AUMs  would  be  lost  from  proposed  unallotted 
areas.  Only  9,539  AUMs  would  be  expected  from  increased  produc- 
tion on  the  proposed  allotments  (9,451  AUMs)  and  addition  of 
fourteen  unallotted  areas  to  the  allotments  (88  AUMs).  Thus,  a 
net  long-term  deficit  of  11,054  AUMs  would  remain  after  fifteen 
years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  long-term  adverse  impact  would 
affect  93  of  the  1,072  ranches  reporting  during  the  1974  Census  of 
Agriculture  (see  Table  2-35).  Thus,  less  than  9  percent  of  all 
livestock  producers  would  be  affected.  Since  the  five-year  (1972- 
1976)  average  use  of  58,731  AUMs  (Table  1-5)  represents  only  about 
2.2  percent  of  the  livestock  forage  requirement  of  the  five-county 
area  (Chapter  2  "Livestock  Grazing"),  the  proposed  reduction  would 
not  have  serious  impacts  on  the  total  livestock  industry.   If 
public  land  AUMs  were  decreased  by  20,593  (Table  3-15),  it  would 
represent  only  0.78  percent  of  the  total  AUM  requirement  for  the 
livestock  industry  in  the  five-county  area. 

Most  of  the  beneficial  impacts  identified  would  be  relatively 
minor  but  of  long-term  duration. 


IMPACTS  ON  TRANSPORTATION 


The  only  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  transportation 
networks  would  be  related  to  the  secondary  and  unimproved  road 
system.  By  adding  twenty  more  cattleguards  on  existing  roads,  the 
convenience  of  public  access  would  be  improved.  However,  many  new 
fences  would  also  be  added  within  the  ES  Area,  and  although  gates 
would  be  provided  as  described  in  Chapter  2,  some  inconvenience 
would  be  created  especially  for  off-road  vehicle  operators  or 
horseback  riders  not  following  major  roads  or  trails. 

If  private  landowners  become  increasingly  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed action,  they  may  react  by  locking  more  gates  on  roads  across 
their  private  property.  Many  existing  roads  crossing  private 
property  are  needed  for  public  and  administrative  access  to  public 
land;  therefore,  loss  of  access  could  restrict  both  public  use  and 
BLM  administration  of  the  involved  public  land. 
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IMPACTS  ON  SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


Most  of  the  ranchers  in  the  ES  Area  make  their  purchases  and 
sell  their  goods  within  Blaine,  Camas,  Cassia,  Gooding,  Jerome, 
Lincoln,  Minidoka,  and  Twin  Falls  Counties.  Therefore,  the 
economic  impacts  from  the  Proposed  Action  are  analyzed  for  these 
counties,  which  are  referred  to  as  the  "market  area." 


Population 

Population  trends  and  levels  would  not  change  significantly 
as  a  result  of  the  Proposed  Action.  It  is  anticipated  that 
between  92  and  141  people  (0.96  to  1.5  percent  of  the  population) 
would  leave  the  ES  Area.  The  effect  on  the  market  area  would  be 
insignificant. 

These  decreases  would  result  from  losses  of  income  and  jobs 
in  the  ES  Area  and  are  based  on  the  ratio  of  population  to  employ- 
ment in  the  market  area,  which  is  2.3  to  1.  These  impacts  have 
been  calculated  using  the  Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
a  computer  model  developed  by  the  BLM  in  1976. 


Employment 

The  livestock  industry  would  realize  a  direct  loss  of  23  to 
35  jobs  as  a  result  of  the  Proposed  Action.  Additionally,  17  to 
26  jobs  would  be  lost  to  the  market  area  economy  from  secondary 
impacts.  All  major  sectors  of  the  economy  would  be  affected  (see 
Table  3-16).  The  impacts  were  calculated  using  the  Dynamic 
Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM),  a  computer  model  developed  by 
the  BLM. 


Income 

Under  the  Proposed  Action  the  initial  stocking  rate  would 
total  38,138  AUMs.  This  would  represent  a  downward  adjustment  of 
54  percent  from  active  Federal  grazing  qualifications  and  35 
percent  from  the  1972-1976  average  licensed  use. 

Table  3-17  lists  the  operators  in  the  ES  Area,  their  active 
qualifications,  average  licensed  use,  and  their  forage  depen- 
dency on  public  land  within  the  ES  Area.  The  forage  dependency 
was  calculated  by  dividing  licensed  AUMs  by  total  AUMs  needed  by 
the  base  herd  and  multiplying  times  100.  Table  3-17  also  shows 
the  AUM  adjustment  and  percentage  change  from  active  and  average 
use,  by  operator,  that  would  result  from  implementing  the  Pro- 
posed Action. 
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TABLE  3-16 

SECONDARY  EMPLOYMENT  LOSSES 
EXPECTED  FROM  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


INDUSTRY 


NUMBER  OF  JOBS 


AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  (Except  Dairy-Poultry) 
Other 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY 


.4 
.2 


0 
0 
0 
0 


.6 


0 
0 
0 
0 


.8 
.3 

i 

.8 
.2 
.3 


0 
0 

3.6 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
October  1978 
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ADJUSTMENTS  IN  GRAZING  AND  YEARLY  LIVESTOCK  FORAGE  DEPENDENT 
FOR  INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  WITHIN  THE  SHOSHONE  IS  AREA 
UNDER  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


OPERATOR  NAME 


ACTIVE  FEDERAL 

GRAZING  1/ 
QUALIFICATIONS 


1972-1976 
AVERAGE 
LICENSED  USE 


PROPOSEO  LIVE- 
STOCK INITIAL 
STOCKING  RATE 
AUHs 


'  '  hhjuTrTd  ATnuSWNTs 

"TEBfACTTVI    GRAZING     FROM  FIVE    YEAR  AVERAGE' 
QUALIFICATIONS  LICENSED  USE 


TBT 


""Percent"  TOBY 


DEPENDENCY  ON 
PllhL  If    LAND  FORAGE 
WITHIN   SHOSHONE    ES   AP[A     U 

Percent 


Adams,  Charlie- 

122 

Alexander,  Eugene 

105 

Allen,  Bud 

237 

Allen,  Richard  I   Sharon 

51 

Arkoosh  &  Zidan 

3629 

Armstrong,  Forest 

464 

Astorquia,  Josephine 

1606 

Baldwin,  Clyde 

61 

Baldwin.  J.D. 

150 

Baldwin,  L.U. 

417 

Bancroft,  Paul 

514 

Bauscher  Ranch 

B07 

Bellamy,  Don 

482 

Bilboa,  Alex 

594 

Braun,  Gordon 

83 

Bray,  Sterling  &  Ada 

1031 

Breckenridge,  L.L. 

2960 

Broadie.  Lester 

261 

Brown,  Evan  J. 

326 

Brown,  John,  Inc. 

1005 

Browning,  Charlie 

90 

Burman  Grazing  Assn. 

815 

Butler,  Dale  T. 

483 

Byce.  James  W. 

183 

By rum.  Gary 

272 

Calarco  Cattle 

2912 

Campbell  L  1  L 

1720 

Castle,  James  C. 

88 

Chambers,  Ferrel 

4 

Circle  Hanging  H 

83 

Clark,  Wayne 

876 

Coiner  &  Sons 

23 

Connell ,  Sanford 

182 

Connell,  William 

47 

Croft  Construction  Co. 

228 

Depew,  George 

30 

Double  D.  Ranch 

293 

Drum,  E.E. 

496 

Faught,  Waldo 

39 

Faulkner  L  &   L 

8329 

Flying  Triangle 

1302 

Fredrickson,  J.E. 

240 

Freeman,  J.E. 

345 

Gardiner,  C.W.  &  Sons 

255 

Guthrie,  Evan 

275 

Haga,  Marguerite 

1004 

Hansen,  CM. 

26 

Hansen,  Mark 

1164 

Hess,  Leroy 

100 

lest,  C.  Estate 

1026 

Johnson,  Wendell 

694 

Jones,  Waldo 

356 

Jones  &  Sandy 

3506 

Karstetter,  G.W. 

138 

Kast  C  K  Cattle  Co. 

3342 

Kast.  Mike 

173 

Kerner,  Gilbert 

241 

Kerner,  Oscar 

338 

Kevan,  James 

23 

Kinney.  Victor 

413 

Krahn,  Ben 

672 

290 

31 

2052 

385 

839 

36 


476 
603 
237 
514 

83 
507 
373 
215 
380 
347 

27 
814 
362 
208 
238 
2459 
745 

82 
1 

71 


46 
141 

30 
335 
320 

30 
6023 
615 
195 
345 
254 
209 
611 


999 
98 

1026 
782 
316 

1292 
138 

3635 
173 
230 


51 
23 
88 
19 
1934 


154 
176 


207 
313 


351 
1258 


390 
539 


179 
208 


874 
738 

61 


3841 
837 
146 


-149 

-32 
-1695 
-362 
-785 

-12 
-105 
-263 
-338 
-617 
-275 
-281 

-23 
-680 
-1702 
-125 

•64 
-466 

-48 
-636 
-275 
-115 
-155 
-2038 
-982 

-27 


-142 
-37 
-160 


-30 
-4488 
-465 

-94 
-269 
-186 
-158 
-607 

»26 
-760 


-206 
-1728 


-78 

-283 

-49 

-18 

-20 

♦  13 

-70 

-90 

-63 

-220 

-66 

-300 

-64 

-313 

-57 

-30 

-47 

-201 

-28 

-23 

-66 

-156 

-58 

♦885 

-48 

-79 

•  20 

HO 

-46 

'192 

-53 

♦15 

-78 

-635 

-57 

-154 

-63 

-140 

-57 

-121 

-70 

-1585 

-57 

-7 

-31 

-21 

0 

♦  3 

-30 

-13 

-39 

-225 

-35 

•  14 

-78 

-142 

-79 

-36 

-70 

-73 

-77 

-23 

♦  20 

•  16 

-58 

-112 

-77 

-21 

-54 

-2182 

-36 

•222 

♦  4Kfc 

-92 

-2470 


-2 
♦36 
-67 
-59 
-63 
-52 
-13 
-39 
-28 
-31 
♦237 
-37 

•  3 
♦55 
♦  56 
-78 
-43 
-67 
-51 


-26 

♦300 
-18 
-30 
♦  1400 
-78 
-78 

:,7 


228 
210 
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TABLE    3-17    (cont. ) 

ADJUSTMENTS   IN  GRAZING  AND  YEARLY   LIVESTOCK  FORAGE   DEPENDENCY 
FOR   INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  WITHIN  THE   SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 
UNDER   THE   PROPOSED  ACTION 


BEOUIRED  ADJUSTMENTS 

TKomTCTIVE   GRAZING 


OPERATOR  NAM! 


LMVell       i"    . 
Leeper  .    i 

■  w  )Od   L    4   I 

Luther,   Chai    i 

Meyprs.    Samupl 

Miller,   llene 
Mink,    Inc. 
Mitchell ,   Earl 
Molyneu.,    A    u 
Moody  ,   f>      s    SO'  ' 
NietsOn,    Morri\ 
Norman,    larl    0. 
North    Fnrk    Ranch 

Oneida   Farms 
Otborne,   Dwiqht 
ke,   John 


In, 


Patte 
Pauls 


inq 


ACTIVE    FEDEF'Al 

GRAZING      I 
QUALIFICATIONS 


Gayland 
Pendleton,   Charles 
Phelps.   f    F 
Picaho  I ivestoc  k 
Puqmirp,    Marlon 
barter  Circle  lazy  pi 
Reeder,    Men 
Reedy ,   Carrie   I 
Renner,   lawrpncr 
Richtro",     !nc 
Rtlter.   James   b. 
Riley.   Carl 
Run,   Bernardo 
Salmon  Falls   Sheep  Co. 
Sandy  Rrothers 
Sandy.    Donald 
Sant.    Eyert 
Scheer.   Jack 
Schmidt    Brothers 
Si  hnessler.    Carl 


Sli 


S    r.uth 


Sliman  Sheep  Co. 
Sorenson,   Gordon 
Sprint]   Cove    Ranch 
Struthers,    Rohert 


.!•■ 


John 


Stutzman.    ( 1  ,f ford 
Inns.    ta»rence 
Thomas.    Charl.-s 
Isrhannpn.      InsPphinp 
Varm,     Jnhr, 
Varin.    Wi 1 1 iam 
Vaughn    Mrothers 
Yore  Cattle  Co. 


Ai.im., 

I 


Z98 
P.69 


68 
11Z 
31? 
1697 
•  76 
1649 
464 
I  ZOO 
Z779 
1268 
4?b 
S49 
90 
64  3 
340 
34P. 
ZIZ 
314 
160 
39Z 
61Z 
64 
6  39 
2!8 
S70 


676 
37S1 
1Z9 


Z84 
S76 
SIO 


197Z-1976 
AVERAGE 
LICENSED  USE 


AIW". 


PROPOSEO  LIVE- 
STOCK INITIAL 
STOCKING  RATE 


QUALIFICATIONS 


FROM  FIVE  YEAR  AVERAGE 
LICENSED  USE 


TSjmT 


1036 
ZS 
346 
ZZS 
133 
17 
105 
422 
33 


?47 
1097 

37Z 

788 
Z368 

899 


466 
Z13 
40Z 
IZ1 


Z63 
435 

6? 
599 

7Z 
360 

S4 

337 

Z468 

131 


Z79 
213 
50Z 
464 


I3Z 
70 


357 

Z43 

19 

47 

69 

218 

509 

173 

1081 

200 

426 

796 

34Z 

I4S 

214 

62 

180 

95 

•  17 

47 

69 

35 

205 

257 


15 
294 
1807 

77 
191 
167 
159 
192 
2 
182 

97 
248 
21« 

27 
3560 


AUMs 
-1104 


-216 
-173 


-6« 
-269 
-21 
♦  59 
-626 
-23 
-21 


-303 
-568 
-264 
-774 
-1983 
-926 
-281 
-315 

-28 
-•63 
-2*5 

♦69 
-165 
-?«S 
-125 


-371 
-161 
-399 

-39 
-382 
-19*4 

-52 
-514 

-86 

-37 
-266 
-3 
-251 
-187 
-328 
-296 

-96 
-1693 


Percent  1  AUMs 


DEPENDENCY  OK 

PUBLIC  LAND  FORAGE 

WITHIN  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


Percent 


-58 

-189 

-57 

-93 

-•0 

-63 

-53 

-10 

-61 

-64 

-57 

-219 

-64 

-21 

♦  20 

♦22 

-72 

-429 

-55 

-21 

-31 

-21 

-48 

♦68 

-30 

♦27 

-70 

-379 

-64 

-74 

-34 

-16 

-57 

-172 

-65 

-36? 

-71 

-1572 

-73 

-557 

-66 

-189 

-61 

-367 

-31 

-27 

-72 

-286 

-72 

-118 

♦20 

♦  15 

-78 

-74 

-78 

-245 

-78 

♦34 

-48 

-sa 

-58 

-178 

-58 

-35 

-58 

-331 

-68 

♦5 

-70 

-189 

-72 

-39 

-57 

-43 

-52 

-661 

-40 

-54 

-73 

-593 

-34 

-96 

-19 

-26 

-58 

-2?4 

-60 

-1 

-58 

-97 

-66 

-116 

-57 

-?54 

-58 

-?50 

-78 

♦?6 

-32 

-180 

-61 
-52 
-64 
♦7 
-64 
-53 
-31 

♦6800 
*i 
-43 
-30 
-1 
-46 
-46 
-66 
-62 
-57 
-63 
-30 
-61 
-55 
♦4 
-61 
-78 

♦3400 
-22 
-41 
-5* 
-55 
♦  7 
-52 
-72 
-13 
-27 


-14 
-54 

-33 
-35 
-54 
-51 
-54 
♦2600 
-5 


1 
26 
11 
19 
16 
41 

6 
10 

5 

6 

57 
38 
21 

in 

•  3 
!9 

5 

?! 
13 

11 
zs 
19 
14 
9 
16 
5 
4 
2? 
35 
34 
11 
6 
3 
19 

26 


1/  AUMs  and  dependency  based  on  the  present  situation  as  of  January  1978. 
21   Less  than  one  percent 


Allnurabers  have  been  rounded 


Source   Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Idaho  State  Office 
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Those  ranchers  with  100  or  fewer  head  of  cattle  (group  one) 
would  lose  an  average  of  48  AUMs  from  average  licensed  use. 
Ranchers  with  a  herd  size  of  101  to  300  head  (group  two)  would 
lose  an  average  of  129  AUMs  from  average  licensed  use.  Ranchers 
with  more  than  300  head  (group  three)  would  lose  an  average  of 
441  AUMs  from  average  licensed  use  (see  Table  3-18). 

Ranchers  may  use  many  different  management  approaches  to 
adjust  their  operations  for  a  reduction  in  BLM  AUMs.  The  two 
management  responses  thought  to  be  most  likely  are  (1)  purchasing 
hay  and  (2)  purchasing  hay  and  reducing  herd  size  (Keith,  1979). 
The  economic  impacts  described  below  are  based  on  these  responses. 

Economic  impacts  would  vary  according  to  ranch  size  and  the 
length  of  time  ranchers  graze  their  livestock  on  public  land. 
Between  $415,000  and  $635,000  in  direct  income  would  be  lost  to 
the  ranchers  in  the  ES  Area  (see  Table  3-18).  The  lower  figure 
represents  ranchers  purchasing  hay  to  replace  lost  AUMs  (at 
$50  per  ton),  and  the  higher  figure  represents  a  combination  of 
purchasing  hay  and  reductions  in  herd  size. 

The  average  rancher  in  group  one  would  lose  between  $960  and 
$1,470  annually,  the  average  rancher  in  group  two  would  lose 
between  $2,580  and  $3,949  annually,  and  the  average  rancher  in 
group  three  would  lose  between  $8,820  and  $13,501  annually.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  $415,000  and  $635,000  are  direct  income 
loss  figures  and  are  both  less  than  one  percent  of  1977  farm 
income  in  the  market  area. 

Between  $188,000  and  $289,000  of  additional  income  would 
be  lost  in  secondary  impacts  (DYRAM  calculated  the  multiplier  for 
the  market  area  at  1.455).  The  majority  of  secondary  impacts 
would  be  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  manufacturing,  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  the  livestock  sector  (see  Table 
3-19).  Total  primary  and  secondary  economic  impacts  would  total 
between  $603,000  and  $924,000  annually. 

Over  a  fifteen-year  period  at  a  6.875  percent  discount  rate, 
the  impacts  would  total  between  $3,810,000  and  $8,482,600. 

Grazing  "rights"  are  bought  and  sold  by  ranchers  in  the  ES 
Area  at  approximately  $40  per  AUM.  However,  based  on  existing 
laws  and  regulations,  the  BLM  views  grazing  on  public  land  as  a 
privilege,  not  as  a  right,  and  does  not  recognize  the  buying  and 
selling  of  AUMs.   It  is  anticipated  that  the  reductions  in  grazing 
privileges  would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  the  remaining  AUMs, 
due  to  the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand.  Furthermore,  the 
reductions  of  capital  wealth  would  only  be  felt  by  the  ranchers 
when  and  if  they  sold  their  ranching  operation. 

Within  the  Spokane  District  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Asso- 
ciation, the  majority  of  loans  involving  Federal  grazing  privi- 
leges have  not  exceeded  50  percent  of  appraised  agricultural 
value  or  30  percent  of  market  value.  The  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank,  which  supervises  the  Production  Credit  Association,  and  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  Association  loan  capital  to  ranchers  based  on 
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TABLE  3-19 

SECONDARY  INCOME  LOSSES  BY  INDUSTRY 
EXPECTED  FROM  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


AMOUNT 

INDUSTRY 

MINIMUM 

MAXIMUM 

AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  (Except  Dairy-Poultry) 
Other 

$  27,400 
21,234 

$  42,121 
32,641 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

Q 

0 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

28,513 

0 

0 

0 

0 
28,513 

43,831 

0 

0 

0 

Q 
43,831 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

27,957 

42,976 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

0 

0 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

27,957 

42,976 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

11,081 

17,034 

SERVICES 

15,346 

23,590 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

0 
0 

Q 
0 

AREA  SUMMARY 

$188,000 

$289,000 

Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
August  1979 
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the  ability  to  raise  animal  units.  While  Federal  AUMs  contribute 
to  the  raising  of  animal  units,  they  are  not  valued  for  lending 
purposes  (Federal  Land  Bank  and  Intermediate  Credit  Bank,  1979), 

In  the  long  term  (after  fifteen  years)  9,539  AUMs  could  be 
restored  to  grazing  use,  making  a  total  of  47,677  AUMs  available 
for  livestock.  This  would  be  35,443  AUMs  below  the  current 
active  qualifications  and  11,054  AUMs  below  the  1972-1976  average 
licensed  use.  The  economic  losses  to  the  ranchers  would  range 
from  $221,000  to  $338,000  annually,  based  on  1979  costs  and 
returns  (in  1979  dollars),  holding  all  other  factors  equal.  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  figures  are  estimates  and  that  actual 
ranch  income  in  the  long  term  depends  on  many  factors  outside  the 
scope  of  this  ES.  These  impacts  are  50  percent  less  than  the 
short-term  impacts.  Secondary  impacts  would  be  45.5  percent  of 
the  direct  ranch  impacts,  reflecting  the  income  multiplier  of 
1.455. 

In  the  long  term  ranchers  would  receive  between  $194,000  and 
$297,000  more  in  annual  net  income  than  in  the  short  term,  and 
the  average  rancher  would  lose  between  $1,973  and  $3,018  from  his 
current  operation. 


Social  Values  and  Attitudes 

The  Proposed  Action  would  have  several  impacts  on  the  social 
values  and  attitudes  of  the  ranchers  and  other  residents  of  the  ES 
Area.  Although  impossible  to  predict  precisely,  one  impact  could 
be  the  selling  of  some  ranches,  potentially  ending  ranching  as  a 
way  of  life  for  families  that  have  been  ranching  for  as  long  as 
two  or  three  generations.  The  survey  of  local  ranchers  (see 
"Socioeconomic  Conditions"  section  in  Chapter  2)  shows  that:   (1) 
ownership  of  land  and  livestock  is  considered  very  important,  (2) 
most  ranchers  would  like  to  maintain  their  present  residences 
after  retirement,  (3)  they  wish  to  have  their  ranches  inherited  by 
their  children,  and  (4)  they  prefer  the  ranching,  rural  way  of 
life  to  the  urban  lifestyle.   If  ranches  were  sold,  many  of  these 
desires  or  goals  would  be  unattainable. 

Some  ranchers  have  indicated  that  reductions  in  grazing  privi- 
leges would  result  in  increased  residential  subdivision.  This 
would  be  a  possibility,  at  least  along  the  northern  edge  of  the 
ES  Area.  However,  based  on  present  trends  and  the  development  of 
county  subdivision  ordinances,  this  possibility  is  considered 
to  be  relatively  remote.  Presently  the  demand  for  recreation 
subdivision  land  is  centered  around  Ketchum,  Hailey,  and  Bellevue, 
which  are  located  outside  the  ES  Area. 

If  the  ranches  were  sold  to  corporations,  thereby  resulting 
in  fewer  but  larger  concerns,  some  other  impacts  would  occur. 
First,  the  corporate  ownership  of  ranches  does  not  correlate  with 
the  values  and  attitudes  of  the  area  ranchers.  With  fewer  ranchers 
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in  the  area,  membership  in  farm,  trade,  and  religious  organizations 
would  decline.  This  could  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  effectiveness 
of  these  organizations  or,  in  the  extreme  case,  their  total  loss. 
Additionally,  with  fewer  ranchers  in  the  area,  extension  services 
and/or  courses  could  be  reduced.  Most  ranchers  interviewed  used 
local  auctions  to  some  extent  to  market  their  livestock.  With 
fewer  ranchers  in  the  area,  the  viability  of  these  markets  might 
be  threatened. 

Another  impact  of  a  reduction  in  grazing  privileges  would  be 
the  necessity  for  the  individual  rancher  to  seek  ways  to  reduce 
his  expenses.  This  would  be  accomplished  in  part  by  reducing  herd 
sizes  and  hired  help.  This  in  turn  would  mean  a  loss  of  jobs  and 
lifestyle  for  their  workers. 

Even  if  the  ranchers  do  not  sell  their  ranches,  there  would 
be  an  impact  on  the  values  and  attitudes  held  by  the  ranchers.  In 
the  interviews,  the  ranchers  identified  government  intervention 
and  regulation  as  something  they  do  not  want  in  the  ranching 
industry.  The  government-imposed  adjustments  in  grazing  privileges 
would  represent  just  such  intervention  and  regulation. 

Generally,  those  livestock  operators  faced  with  significant 
downward  adjustments  feel  the  Proposed  Action  would  decrease  the 
value  and  sal  ability  of  their  ranches  as  well  as  disrupting  their 
existing  grazing  program.  This  has  prompted  some  ranchers  to  in- 
stigate Congressional  inquiries  and  express  attitudes  through 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  proposed  forage  allocation  is 
viewed  as  another  example  of  increased  government  control  of  free 
enterprise. 


SUMMARY  OF  IMPACTS 


Implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action  would  result  in  a  wide 
range  of  impacts  to  resources  in  the  ES  Area.  These  impacts  are 
only  highlighted  below.  In-depth  analyses  are  found  in  the  pre- 
vious sections  of  this  chapter. 

Impacts  to  soils  would  be  primarily  beneficial.  The  estimated 
future  erosion  rate  for  the  ES  Area  would  be  reduced  to  0.95  ac 
ft/sq  mi/yr  from  the  present  1.00  ac  ft/sa  mi /yr,  an  overall  5 
percent  decrease.  Cover  would  be  improved  and  soil  productivity 
would  increase,  although  localized  snort-term  erosional  increases 
would  be  expected  from  range  improvements  and  land  treatments. 

There  would  be  no  significant  impacts  on  groundwater  supply 
or  on  the  surface-groundwater  relationship.  Some  reduction  in 
local  surface  runoff  would  be  expected.  No  adverse  impacts  on 
existing  water  quality  would  be  expected,  but  no  substantial 
improvement  would  be  likely  in  the  short  term. 
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Several  short-  and  long-term  benefits  would  accrue  to  the 
vegetation  resource.   In  the  short  term,  reduced  livestock  grazing 
would  leave  approximately  16,500,000  more  pounds  of  vegetation  in 
place,  thus  affording  protection  against  soil  erosion  and  im- 
proving ecological  site  conditions.  Forage  plant  vigor  would 
improve  in  both  the  short  and  long  term.   In  the  long  term,  forage 
plant  vigor  and  reproductive  success  would  improve  on  an  estimated 
87  percent  of  the  public  land  in  the  ES  Area.  Vegetation  con- 
dition would  generally  improve  in  the  next  fifteen  years.  Vegeta- 
tion production  allocable  to  grazing  animals  would  be  expected  to 
increase  18  percent  in  fifteen  years.  Future  vegetation  trend  (in 
fifteen  years)  would  be  mostly  upward,  with  a  substantial  decrease 
in  the  acreage  in  downward  trend. 

Wildlife  habitat  conditions  would  improve  on  approximately 
75  percent  of  the  ES  Area  if  the  Proposed  Action  were  imple- 
mented.  Improved  conditions  and  increased  big  game  forage  would 
lead  to  increases  in  big  game  populations.  Wintering  mule  deer 
would  increase  approximately  65  percent,  resident  mule  deer 
approximately  250  percent,  elk  approximately  400  percent,  and 
antelope  approximately  150  percent.  There  would  be  an  estimated 
60  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  upland  game  bird  nests. 
Although  some  improvement  would  be  expected  for  fish  habitat 
conditions,  overall  impacts  to  fisheries  would  not  be  significant. 

Implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action  would  result  in  dis- 
turbance and/or  destruction  to  261  known  cultural  resource  sites. 
Of  these,  25  are  deemed  significant  (of  National  Register  merit). 
Some  categories  of  cultural  resource  sites,  e.g.,  rock  art  and 
cave/rockshelters,  would  not  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
proposal . 

Impacts  to  the  visual  resource  would  typically  be  slight. 
Improvement  in  vegetation  condition  in  the  long  term  could  slightly 
increase  scenic  quality  by  increasing  variety  and  color.   Impacts 
to  recreation  resources  would  be  minimal.   Increased  big  game 
populations  could  support  additional  hunting  in  the  long  term. 
Due  to  the  requirements  of  Sections  603(c)  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA),  and  related  wilderness 
interim  management  constraints  incorporated  into  the  Proposed 
Action,  no  wilderness  values  would  be  lost  or  impaired. 

Beneficial  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  would  be  relatively 
minor  but  of  long-term  duration.  Adverse  impacts  would  generally 
be  of  short-term  duration  and  relatively  minor  with  two  notable 
exceptions:   (1)  the  proposed  rotation  grazing  systems  would 
concentrate  cattle  into  portions  of  allotments  (pastures)  and 
would  require  close  monitoring  of  water  in  the  use  pastures  to 
ensure  sufficient  supplies  for  cattle;  (2)  the  proposed  downward 
adjustments  in  30  allotments  and  the  removal  of  grazing  from  the 
proposed  unallotted  areas  would  result  in  a  long-term  forage 
deficit  of  11,054  AUMs.  The  proposed  reductions  would  not  have 
serious  impacts  on  the  total  livestock  industry  in  the  five-county 
area. 
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The  livestock  industry  in  the  market  area  would  have  a 
direct  loss  of  between  23  and  35  jobs.  There  would  be  a  total 
short-term  reduction  of  between  $415,000  and  $635,000  in  live- 
stock and  livestock-related  annual  income  and  secondary  losses  of 
between  $188,000  and  $289,000  in  the  market  area  annual  income. 
In  the  long  term  (fifteen  years),  operators  could  regain  9,539 
AUMs,  which  would  between  $194,000  and  $297,000  of  livestock- 
related  income  and  between  $88,000  and  $135,000  of  secondary 
income.  The  net  long-term  reduction  in  annual  income  for  the 
market  area  economy  would  be  between  $321,000  and  $492,000,  which 
is  much  less  than  1  percent  of  total  income  generated  in  the 
area. 

Most  of  the  secondary  employment  and  income  impacts  would 
occur  in  the  communities  of  Gooding,  Fairfield,  and  Shoshone. 
The  secondary  impacts  would  tend  to  weaken  the  economic  structure 
of  the  rural  areas.  Primary  and  secondary  impacts  would  be  in- 
significant to  the  economy  of  the  eight-county  market  area. 

It  is  anticipated  that  those  small  ranchers  (with  100  or 
fewer  head  of  cattle)  who  are  relatively  dependent  on  BLM  grazing 
might  leave  the  livestock  business  and  that  the  remaining  grazing 
privileges  would  be  consolidated  by  large  or  currently  expanding 
medium-sized  ranches  (Keith,  1979).  However,  ranchers  may  choose 
to  stay  in  business  because  of  strong  ranching  values  and  attitudes 
(See  "Social  Values  and  Attitudes"  section  in  Chapter  Two.). 
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CHAPTER  H 

MITIGATING  MEASURES  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE 
PROPOSED  ACTION 


This  chapter  is  comprised  of  two  related  sections:  (1)  "Miti- 
gation of  Impacts"  and  (2)  "Monitoring  and  Study  Programs."  The 
first  section  presents  the  accepted  mitigating  measures,  correspond- 
ing impacts  that  should  be  mitigated,  and  expected  effectiveness  of 
the  measures.  The  other  section  identifies  the  monitoring  proposed 
to  evaluate  the  mitigating  measures,  and  also  any  proposed  studies 
that  are  directly  related  to  the  proposed  action. 


MITIGATION  OF  IMPACTS 


Resource  headings  are  used  in  this  section  to  categorize  the 
proposed  mitigation,  which  consists  of:   (1)  the  impacts,  (2)  the 
mitigating  measures,  and  (3)  the  expected  effectiveness.  The  iden- 
tified adverse  impacts  (numbered  in  this  section  to  facilitate  re- 
ferencing) have  been  brought  forward  from  Chapter  3.  The  mitigating 
measures  (presented  with  corresponding  numbers  following  each  impact) 
have  been  designed  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the  identified  adverse 
impacts.  The  measures  are  considered  technically  feasible  and  will 
be  carried  out  or  enforced  by  BLM  if  the  proposed  action  were  to  be 
implemented.  Their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  impacts  is  briefly  analyzed  following  each  measure.  Any 
unmitigated  impacts,  including  those  for  which  no  mitigating  measures 
have  been  identified,  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 


Vegetation 

Impact  No.  1 

Early  to  late  spring  (4/01-6/15)  sheep  use  in  the  "rest  past- 
ures" (rested  from  cattle  grazing)  of  allotments  having  modified 
rest-rotation  and  modified  deferred-rotation  grazing  systems  would 
not  allow  the  vegetation  on  grazed  areas  to  complete  its  normal  life 
cycle.  Rest  from  defoliation  (grazing)  would  be  required  for  re- 
storation of  vegetation  vigor,  production  of  seed,  and  accumulation 
of  1 itter. 
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Mitigating  Measure  No.  1.  The  specific  areas  used  by  cattle 
within  these  allotments  will  be  carefully  determined.  Each  sheep 
operator  using  the  pasture  during  a  "rest"  year  will  be  furnished  a 
map  showing  areas  generally  not  grazed  or  only  lightly  grazed  by 
cattle  and  will  be  instructed  to  graze  his  sheep  on  those  areas. 
Thus,  the  area  being  grazed  by  both  sheep  and  cattle  will  be  minimized 

Effectiveness  No.  1 .  The  effectiveness  would  vary  not  only  with 
the  allotment  but  with  pastures  within  allotments.  Cattle  tend  to 
stay  on  flat  to  undulating  terrain  and/or  near  water.   If  cattle 
distribution  in  a  pasture  were  good,  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure 
would  be  low.  If  cattle  distribution  were  poor  because  of  steep 
terrain  or  distance  from  water,  the  effectiveness  of  the  measure 
would  be  high.  Quantification  is  not  possible. 

Impact  No.  2 

Herders  tend  to  favor  certain  locations  for  sheep  bedgrounds. 
These  locations  would  be  used  repeatedly  by  different  sheep  bands 
belonging  to  the  same  owner  or  by  sheep  bands  belonging  to  different 
owners.  Repeated  use  would  result  in  "sacrifice  areas"  wherein  the 
vegetation  would  be  severely  depleted  or  destroyed  by  overgrazing 
and/or  trampling. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  2.  As  a  stipulation  to  the  license  or 
permit,  sheep  operators  will  not  be  allowed  more  than  seven  days  use 
of  any  new  or  established  bedground  during  a  grazing  season.  Estab- 
lished bedgrounds  within  one-quarter  mile  of  available  water  will  be 
posted  and  closed  for  all  future  use.  These  will  be  seeded  with 
adapted  perennial  grass  and  forb  species.  New  bedgrounds  will  be 
established  a  minimum  of  one-quarter  mile  away  from  new  water  dev- 
elopments. 

Effectiveness  No.  2.  The  measure  would  reduce  the  number  of 
"sacrifice  areas"  resulting  from  sheep  bedding.  Quantification  is 
difficult,  but  an  estimated  50  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
"sacrifice  areas"  would  be  expected  (210  acres).  Also,  the  size  of 
the  cattle  overuse  area  around  new  watering  places  would  not  be 
expanded  by  sheep  overuse  if  sheep  areas  were  kept  at  least  one- 
quarter  mile  away  from  water. 

Impact  No.  3 

The  proposed  action  calls  for  construction  of  new  water  dev- 
elopments, stock  trails,  and  fences.  Cattle  would  tend  to  overgraze 
and  trample  vegetation  adjacent  to  water.  They  would  also  tend  to 
overgraze  areas  along  fences,  roads,  and  established  stock  trails. 
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Mitigating  Measure  No.  3.  As  a  stipulation  to  the  license  or 
permit,  livestock  operators  will  be  required  to  place  salt  and/or 
feed  supplements  in  suitable  wooden  or  rubber  bunks  a  minimum  of  one- 
quarter  mile  away  from  any  surface  water  accessible  to  cattle,  in- 
cluding ponds,  reservoirs,  seeps,  springs,  streams,  or  livestock 
drinking  troughs.  In  addition,  the  salt/supplement  bunks  will  be 
placed  a  minimum  of  one-eighth  mile  away  from  roads,  improved  stock 
trails,  established  heavily  used  stock  trails,  and  fences.  Salting 
locations  will  be  on  rock  outcrop  or  rocky  soil  whenever  possible  and 
will  not  be  in  swales  or  valley  bottoms.  If  rocky  locations  are  not 
available,  salting  locations  will  be  moved  each  year  at  least  300 
yards  from  the  previous  year's  location.  After  four  years  of  rest  a 
location  may  be  reused. 

Effectiveness  No.  3.  The  measure  would  only  be  partially  ef- 
fective as  cattle  behavior  cannot  be  dictated  by  salt  placement 
alone;  however,  placing  one  essential  component  of  their  diet  away  from 
heavy-use  areas  is  expected  to  lessen  the  impact.  The  measure  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  10  to  15  percent  reduction  in  the  size  of  so- 
called  "sacrifice  areas"  around  water  (1,540  acres)  and  a  15  to  20 
percent  reduction  in  the  size  of  other  overgrazed  areas  where 
cattle  tend  to  concentrate  (32,600  acres). 


Wildlife 

Impact  No.   4 

Early  spring  grazing  would  reduce  the  forage  availability  for 
deer,  thus  reducing  their  physical  condition  and  increasing  their 
susceptibility  to  predators  and  disease. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  4.  Sheep  grazing  will  be  deferred  until 
April  16  on  the  deer  winter  range  areas  in  the  Clover  Creek  and 
Indian  Allotments,  and  until  May  1  on  the  deer  winter  range  in  the 
North  Shoshone  Allotment,  by  herding  the  sheep  away  from  these  ranges. 

Effectiveness  No.  4.  Deferring  livestock  grazing  within  the 
three  allotments  would  provide  additional  forage  for  deer  which  have 
spent  the  previous  three  to  five  months  on  a  low  quality  diet.  The 
increased  quality  and  quantity  of  forage  would  allow  for  an  improved 
animal  condition,  thus  enhancing  the  opportunities  for  survival  and 
increased  productivity.  The  measure  would  be  100  percent  effective. 

Impact  No.  5 

Livestock  grazing  after  August  31  in  Clover  Creek,  Davis  Moun- 
tain, Dempsey,  Indian,  King  Hill,  and  North  Shoshone  Allotments  would 
result  in  a  decrease  in  available  palatable  shrubs  for  wintering 
deer.  The  animals'  condition  would  be  reduced  during  the  critical 
wintering  period,  their  productive  capabilities  inhibited,  and  sur- 
vival rates  decreased. 
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Mitigating  Measure  No.  5.  Fall  livestock  grazing  will  be  term- 
inated if  utilization  exceeds  40  percent  of  the  current  annual  growth 
on  palatable  shrubs  within  deer  winter  ranges.   (See  "Studies"  sec- 
tion below  for  explanation  of  procedures  to  determine  livestock 
utilization. ) 

Effectiveness  No.  5.  The  measure  would  ensure  that  a  mini- 
mum of  60  percent  of  the  current  annual  growth  of  palatable 
shrubs  would  be  available  for  deer  (although  total  utilization  by 
livestock  and  wildlife  would  not  be  expected  to  exceed  60  per- 
cent). The  increased  amount  of  forage  would  provide  a  higher 
quality  diet  for  deer,  thus  increasing  their  body  condition  and 
productive  capabilities. 

Impact  No.  6 

The  proposed  fence  that  would  run  north  and  south  through  the 
Picabo  crucial  winter  range  could  impede  the  daily  movement  of  deer 
to  and  from  food  and  cover. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  6.  The  fence  proposed  for  construction 
within  the  Picabo  crucial  winter  range  will  be  a  three-wire  fence 
with  a  smooth  bottom  wire.   It  will  be  located  so  as  not  to  act  as  a 
snow  fence  impeding  the  daily  movement  of  deer. 

Effectiveness  No.  6.  The  measure  is  estimated  to  be  95  percent 
effective  in  ensuring  that  the  daily  movements  of  deer  would  not  be 
impeded  and  that  there  would  be  no  increase  in  deer  mortality  because 
of  inadequate  food  or  cover. 

Impact  No.  7 

An  improperly  located  and  constructed  fence  along  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  proposed  Timmerman  East  Allotment  could 
impede  the  migrational  movements  of  antelope  that  winter  outside  the 
ES  Area. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  7.  Construct  a  three-wire  fence  with  a 
smooth  bottom  wire  and  locate  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
impede  antelope  movements  to  and  from  their  winter  range. 

Effectiveness  No.  7.  The  measure  would  ensure  (95  percent 
effective)  that  routes  to  and  from  the  summer  ranges  would  remain 
available  and  that  antelope  mortality  would  not  be  increased. 

Impact  No.  8 

Burrowing  owl  nest  sites  located  on  proposed  seeding  areas  would 
be  destroyed  by  the  seeding  treatments. 
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Mitigating  Measure  No.  8.  All  proposed  seedings  will  be  in- 
ventoried during  the  spring  nesting  period  and  all  active  nest  sites 
will  be  flagged  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  the  seeding  equipment. 

Effectiveness  No.  8.  The  identification  of  the  active  nest 
sites  would  prevent  approximately  95  percent  of  the  sites  from  being 
destroyed. 


Cultural  Resources 

Impact  No.  9 

Livestock  trampling  would  lead  to  horizontal  and  vertical  ero- 
sion of  cultural  resource  sites  and  breakage  and  displacement  of  art- 
ifacts. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  9.  To  avoid  excessive  trampling,  salt 
and/or  supplements  will  not  be  placed  within  one-quarter  mile  of 
known  cultural  resource  sites  of  National  Register  significance. 

Effectiveness  No.  9.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  erosion  caused  by  cattle- trampling  on  cultural  re- 
source sites  would  be  eliminated  if  salt  and/or  supplements  for 
livestock  were  located  at  least  a  quarter  mile  from  the  sites.  This 
would  confine  trampling  to  areas  where  cultural  resource  sites  are 
less  likely  to  occur.  Trampling  impacts  and  the  resulting  erosional 
impacts  would  not  be  completely  eliminated  since  all  cultural  re- 
source site  locations  are  not  presently  known. 

Impact  No.  10 

Livestock  trailing  across  cultural  resource  sites  would  damage 
them  by  trampling,  thus  compromising  the  sites'  integrity. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  10.  No  trailing  permits  will  be  allowed 
that  would  cross  known  cultural  resource  sites  or  historic  trails. 

Effectiveness  No.  10.  Disallowing  trailing  permits  across 
cultural  resource  sites  and  historic  trails  would  effectively  elim- 
inate an  estimated  75  percent  of  the  trampling  damage.  Some  tram- 
pling and  erosional  impacts  would  still  be  expected  to  occur  during 
the  grazing  season(s)  as  livestock  searched  for  forage.  This  use 
could  not  be  effectively  controlled. 

Impact  No.  11 

Construction  of  range  improvements  and  vehicle  access  could 
cause  displacement  and  destruction  of  artifacts  and  destroy  undis- 
covered cultural  resource  sites  that  may  be  in  construction  areas. 
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Mitigating  Measure  No.  11A.  A  "106  compliance  statement"  (see 
Glossary)  will  be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  State  Historic  Pre- 
servation Officer  and  National  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preserva- 
tion covering  the  construction  of  range  improvements  that  could 
adversely  impact  sites  eligible  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places.  Recommendations  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Council  will  be 
adopted  for  any  National  Register  eligible  site  discovered  prior  to 
project  construction.  In  the  event  that  significant  cultural  values 
are  discovered  during  project  construction,  the  District  Archaeo- 
logist will  be  notified  and  he  will  then  prepare  a  106  compliance 
statement. 

Effectiveness  No.  11A.  Preparation  of  a  106  compliance  state- 
ment would  inform  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  action,  its  effect  on  significant  cultural 
resources,  and  possible  means  of  mitigating  the  effect.  Effective- 
ness of  mitigating  adverse  impacts  would  range  from  an  estimated  10 
percent  for  such  things  as  fence  construction  across  an  historic 
trail  to  100  percent  for  fencing  a  site  near  water  developments. 
Based  on  the  106  statement,  a  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  BLM 
and  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation  would  include  measures 
to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  protection  for  cultural  resources 
from  the  effects  of  the  proposed  action. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  11B.  Equipment-access  routes  will  be 
surveyed  and  staked  in  concert  with  cultural  resource  reconnaissance 
to  ensure  that  cultural  resource  sites  are  not  transected. 

Effectiveness  No.  11B.  Surveying  and  staking  equipment  access 
routes  in  concert  with  cultural  resource  reconnaissance  would  be  100 
percent  effective,  because  access  routes  would  then  avoid  cultural 
resource  sites. 

Impact  No.  12 

In  many  instances,  the  cultural  resource  values  of  an  area  are 
unknown  or  unidentified.  Potential  exists  for  these  unknown  values 
to  be  destroyed  upon  construction  of  water  development  projects. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  12.  All  proposed  water  development 
projects,  including  new  access  roads  and  trails,  will  be  inspected  by 
a  BLM  or  non-BLM  professional  archaeologist  prior  to  construction  to 
determine  if  any  cultural  resource  values  are  present.  Additional 
mitigating  measures,  including  avoidance,  total  surface  collection, 
test  excavation,  salvage,  or  others  appropriate,  will  be  initiated  to 
protect  any  cultural  resources  where  the  values  would  be  damaged  or 
destroyed,  or  where  a  site's  integrity  would  be  compromised.   If 
cultural  resource  values  are  discovered  during  construction,  work 
will  be  halted  and  the  District  Archaeologist  will  be  notified.  He 
will  then  recommend  and  initiate  proper  mitigating  measures. 
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Effectiveness  No.  12.  On-the-ground  inspections  of  all  proposed 
water  development  projects  by  a  BLM  or  non-BLM  professional  archae- 
ologist would  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  cultural  resource 
values  which  might  be  present.  As  inventories  of  these  values  are 
incomplete,  many  are  presently  unknown.  However,  even  destruction  of 
unidentified  values  by  construction-related  activities  should  be 
minimized. 

Impact  No.  13 

Livestock  trampling  and  vehicle  access  near  spring  developments 
would  lead  to  erosion  of  undiscovered  cultural  resource  sites  and 
subsequent  displacement  and/or  breakage  of  artifacts. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  13.  Size  of  proposed  fenced  areas  around 
springs  will  be  dependent  on  potential  size  of  cultural  resource 
sites. 

Effectiveness  No.  13.  Protection  of  cultural  resource  sites  by 
fencing  around  springs  would  serve  to  prevent  livestock  trampling  and 
thus  protect  the  cultural  resource  values.  Fencing  a  larger  area  to 
include  the  entire  cultural  resource  site  would  ensure  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  site. 

Impact  No.  14 

Fence  construction  and  maintenance  activities  along  with  live- 
stock trampling  would  displace  and/or  destroy  undiscovered  cultural 
resource  sites. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  14.  Intensive  cultural  resource  survey 
of  specific  fence  lines  will  be  performed  prior  to  construction  so 
that  changes  in  routes  can  be  made  to  avoid  impacts  on  cultural 
resource  values.  Where  avoidance  by  rerouting  is  not  feasible, 
necessary  archaeological  salvage  will  be  performed. 

Effectiveness  No.  14.  On-the-ground  inspections  of  proposed 
fence  lines  by  an  archaeologist  prior  to  construction  would  locate 
previously  undiscovered  cultural  resource  sites.  Providing  that 
rerouting  of  fence  lines  were  feasible,  this  measure  would  be  100 
percent  effective.  Where  such  rerouting  were  not  feasible,  salvage 
operations  could  realistically  provide  no  more  than  50  to  75  percent 
mitigation. 

Impact  No.  15 

Artificial  seeding  by  standard  or  deep-furrow  range! and  dri 11$ 
would  displace  and/or  destroy  undiscovered  cultural  resource  sites, 
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Mitigating  Measure  No.  15.  Intensive  cultural  resource  in- 
ventory will  be  performed  prior  to  seeding  to  identify  cultural 
values  and  mitigate  impacts  to  them  through  avoidance.  If  avoidance 
is  not  feasible,  necessary  archaeological  salvage  will  be  accomplished 

Effectiveness  No.  15.  Intensive  cultural  resource  inventory 
conducted  prior  to  seeding  would  serve  to  identify  any  cultural 
values  present.  If  avoidance  of  sites  were  feasible,  this  measure 
would  be  100  percent  effective.  If  avoidance  were  not  feasible, 
archaeological  salvage  could  not  realistically  provide  more  than  50 
to  75  percent  mitigation. 


Recreation 

Impact  No.  16 

Proposed  increases  in  fencing  would  slightly  restrict  general 
public  access,  and  possible  adverse  public  reaction  to  the  proposed 
grazing  management  could  result  in  private  landowners  blocking  public 
access  across  their  property. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  16.  Any  unnecessary  fences  will  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Shoshone  District's  easement  ac- 
quisition program  will  be  accelerated  to  ensure  continued  public 
access  on  important  roads  crossing  private  lands. 

Effectiveness  No.  16.  Timely  removal  of  unnecessary  fences 
would  eliminate  a  minor  source  of  inconvenience  and  irritation  to  the 
public.  Where  easements  could  be  obtained  across  private  land, 
public  access  would  be  ensured. 


Livestock  Grazing 

Impact  No.  17 

The  proposed  rotation  grazing  systems  would  require  concen- 
trating cattle  into  portions  of  allotments  (pastures).  This  would 
require  very  close  monitoring  of  available  water  in  the  use  pastures 
to  ensure  that  supplies  are  sufficient  to  meet  cattle  demand,  es- 
pecially during  the  hot  summer  grazing  period.  If  supplies  are  not 
sufficient,  poor  animal  performance  or  even  death  could  result. 

Mitigating  Measure  No.  17.  A  stipulation  will  be  added  to  the 
grazing  license  or  permit  requiring  that  inspections  be  made  at  least 
every   three  days  during  the  grazing  period  by  the  livestock  opera- 
tors), or  a  designated  representative,  of  all  watering  facilities 
within  prescribed  use  pastures.  If  problems  are  encountered  or 
foreseen,  the  appropriate  BLM  Area  Manager  will  be  informed  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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If  chronic  water  problems  are  encountered  in  a  given  area, 
hauling  water,  redesigning  existing  water  developments,  or  constr- 
ucting additional  water  facilities  will  be  necessary. 

Effectiveness  No.  17.  The  mitigating  measure  would  be  90  to  100 
percent  effective. 


MONITORING  AND  STUDY  PROGRAMS 


Monitoring 

To  ensure  that  the  mitigation  discussed  above  is  effective  in 
accomplishing  the  intended  reduction  or  elimination  of  impacts,  the 
following  monitoring  actions  will  be  carried  out. 

Vegetation 

Vegetation  response  to  the  proposed  mitigating  measures  will  be 
monitored  as  an  integral  part  of  the  studies  of  ecological  site 
production,  actual  use,  utilization,  and  trend  (see  "Studies"  section 
below).  Also,  periodic  field  inspections  will  include  observation  of 
compliance  with  grazing  license  stipulations. 

Wildlife 

Spring  sheep  grazing  on  deer  winter  ranges  will  be  monitored 
annually  to  evaluate  any  livestock-wildlife  conflicts.  Livestock 
grazing  of  shrubs  in  the  fall  on  deer  winter  ranges  will  be  monitored 
to  ensure  that  utilization  of  current  annual  growth  on  palatable 
shrubs  does  not  exceed  40  percent  (also  see  "Studies"  section  below). 
Fences  that  could  impact  big  game  will  be  inspected  during  the  impor- 
tant use  periods  following  construction  to  determine  if  further 
modifications  are  needed.  Seeding  operations  will  be  monitored 
during  the  actual  drilling  to  make  sure  that  flagged  burrowing  owl 
nest  sites  are  not  disturbed. 

Cultural  Resources 

A  cultural  resources  monitoring  program  will  be  initiated  to 
ensure  that  implementation  of  the  proposed  action  will  not  have  a 
cumulative  impact  on  cultural  resource  values  that  go  unnoticed  until 
too  late  for  mitigation. 
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The  monitoring  program  will  be  implemented  in  two  problem  areas: 

1.  All  sites  identified  as  potentially  eligible  for  nomination 
to  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  will  be  visited 
annually.  A  log  will  be  maintained  on  any  cumulative 
impacts  on  each  site  and  106  procedures  followed  where 
adverse  impacts  are  identified. 

2.  To  broaden  knowledge  of  the  cultural  resources  of  the  area 
and  identify  sites  (and/or  districts)  which  are  eligible 
for  nomination  to  the  National  Register  (or  otherwise 
significant),  a  continuing  cultural  resource  inventory  will 
be  undertaken.  This  inventory  will  expand  upon  the  sample 
already  inventoried. 

Both  aspects  of  the  monitoring  program  may  result  in  the  collec- 
tion of  data  which  will  require  additional  mitigating  measures  in- 
cluding, but  not  necessarily  restricted  to,  grazing  exclusion  (fenc- 
ing), adjustments  in  project  locations,  and  archaeological  salvage. 

Recreation 

The  potential  for  removing  existing  fences  that  would  no  longer 
be  needed  will  be  reviewed  whenever  a  new  fencing  project  is  pro- 
gramed. Public  access  easement  needs  will  be  monitored  in  conjunc- 
tion with  continual  updating  of  the  Shoshone  District's  Transporta- 
tion Plan. 

Livestock  Grazing 

Existing  watering  facilities  will  be  regularly  monitored  by  the 
livestock  operators.  Additionally,  BLM  personnel  will  inspect  use 
pastures  during  the  grazing  period  to  evaluate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional water  developments. 


Studies 

Studies  will  be  conducted  to  determine  if  the  proposed  action  is 
meeting  the  established  objectives  (see  Chapter  1).  The  proposed 
studies  will  include  analysis  of  climate,  soil  compaction  and  ero- 
sion, water  quality,  vegetation  production  and  trend,  forage  utili- 
zation by  livestock  and  wildlife,  wildlife  use  of  watering  facili- 
ties, and  livestock  grazing  actual  use. 

CI imate 

A  climatic  analysis  and  summary  will  be  conducted  each  year  for 
each  of  the  eight  weather  stations  located  in  or  adajcent  to  the  ES 
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Area.  This  data  will  be  correlated  with  production,  trend,  and 
utilization  studies  to  help  evaluate  the  various  grazing  systems  and 
objectives. 

Soils 

In  conjunction  with  trend  and  condition  studies  on  key  areas 
within  the  ES  Area,  erosion  condition  class  and  bulk  density  deter- 
minations will  be  made.  Form  7310-12,  Determination  of  Erosion 
Condition  Class,  will  be  completed  eyery   other  year  to  assess  erosion 
conditions.  Soil  samples  of  surface  horizons  will  be  taken  e^ery 
five  years  at  selected  key  areas  to  determine  bulk  density.  This 
will  give  an  indication  of  changes  in  soil  compaction. 

Estimates  and/or  direct  measurements  of  erosion  rates  will  be 
gathered  for  sheet  erosion  and  channel  erosion  in  areas  with  severe 
erosion  problems.  Areas  with  severe  sheet  erosion  problems  are 
located  in  the  following  allotments:  Black  Canyon,  Clover  Creek, 
Davis  Mountain,  Dempsey,  Indian,  King  Hill,  Kinzie  Butte,  Picabo 
Cattle,  Rattlesnake,  and  Spud  Patch.  Head  cutting  and  stream  bank 
erosion  is  a  serious  problem  along  the  following  major  drainages: 
Black  Canyon  Creek,  Clover  Creek,  Dempsey  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  Four  Mile 
Creek,  Hog  Creek,  and  Preacher  Creek.  The  Musgrave  Equation  will  be 
used  for  estimates,  and  erosion  transects  and  erosion  pins  will  be 
used  for  direct  measurements  of  sheet  erosion.  These  determinations 
will  be  made  every  five  years.  Channel  erosion  will  be  estimated 
by  field  measurements  to  obtain  an  average  annual  growth  rate. 

All  seeding  and  brush  control  treatments  will  be  checked  after 
the  first  growing  season  following  treatment  to  determine  success  or 
failure  and  to  evaluate  any  unexpected  impacts  on  soils. 

Water  Quality 

Water  quality  monitoring  stations  will  be  established  along 
major  water  courses  to  determine  changes  in  flows,  sedimentation, 
temperatures,  pH,  bacterial  counts,  and  basic  chemistry. 

Vegetation 

Ecological  Site  Production.  Studies  will  be  conducted  to  de- 
termine total  yearly  production  by  species  on  selected  ecological 
sites  located  in  key  areas  of  the  ES  Area.  Selected  relic  areas 
located  within  or  adjacent  to  the  ES  Area  will  also  be  monitored. 
These  would  include  the  Shoshone  and  Carey  Kipukas  (two  relic  areas 
surrounded  by  recent  lava  flows  and  inaccessible  to  livestock). 
Twelve  years  of  production  data  has  already  been  collected  from  the 
Carey  Kipuka.  Production  studies  will  be  conducted  annually  by  BLM 
personnel.  They  will  provide  current-year  production  data  and  gen- 
erate long-term  averages  for  comparison  of  data.  This  data,  cor- 
related with  climatic  data,  will  be  used  to  evaluate  stocking  rate 
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balance  with  carrying  capacity,  to  indicate  trend  by  species  condi- 
tion, and  to  better  define  the  potential  of  the  various  ecological 
sites.  BLM's  Soils  Vegetation  Inventory  Method  or  SCS's  Range  Site 
Inventory  procedures  will  be  used  in  gathering  production  data. 

Vegetation  Trend.  Studies  will  be  conducted  annually  to  id- 
entify any  upward  or  downward  trend  and  degree  of  change  in  the  range 
condition.  The  data  collected  will  provide  the  basis  for  prescribing 
appropriate  management  action  to  arrest  any  downward  trend.  Trend 
studies  are  also  used  in  combination  with  other  studies  to  evaluate 
allotment  management  plans  and  their  grazing  systems. 

Permanent  trend  plots  will  be  read  and/or  photographed  annually 
by  BLM  personnel.  The  trend  studies  will  be  done  in  key  areas  on 
each  allotment  grazed  by  livestock. 

Utilization.  Studies  will  be  conducted  to  identify  the  amount 
of  forage  used  by  all  herbivores.  In  conjunction  with  the  other 
studies,  this  data  will  provide  a  basis  to  determine  whether  live- 
stock stocking  rates  should  be  adjusted,  and  the  degree  of  adjust- 
ment. These  studies  will  be  conducted  by  BLM  personnel  several  times 
during,  and  at  the  close  of,  the  livestock  grazing  season  in  each 
allotment.  The  key  forage  plant  method  will  be  used.  This  is  an 
ocular  method  for  estimating  the  degree  of  utilization  of  key  forage 
plants. 

Terrestrial  Wildlife 

In  addition  to  the  vegetation  studies  described  above,  browse 
utilization  transects  (twig  length  measurement  method)  will  be  used 
to  identify  the  percent  utilization  by  livestock  and  mule  deer  in 
deer  winter  ranges.   If  livestock  use  exceeds  the  accepted  40  percent 
utilization  three  out  of  five  years,  the  grazing  use  will  be  adjusted 
in  these  areas. 

Wildlife  use  of  proposed  water  developments  will  be  recorded  by 
BLM  personnel  during  regular  water  facility  inspections.  Data  will 
be  gathered  regarding  species,  approximate  numbers,  and  frequency  of 
use.  This  information  will  be  used  to  determine  which  developments 
to  keep  operating  during  dry  seasons  when  livestock  are  not  using  the 
area. 

Livestock  Grazing 

"Actual  Use"  studies  will  be  conducted  to  determine  and  monitor 
the  actual  grazing  use  of  the  ES  Area  by  livestock.  Actual  use  data 
will  provide  (in  most  cases)  the  basis  for  billing  the  livestock 
operators  for  livestock  use. 
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Several  data  sources  will  be  utilized: 

1.  Livestock  operators  will  be  requested  (or  required,  if 
under  an  allotment  management  plan)  to  submit  actual  use 
figures  to  BLM. 

2.  BLM  personnel  will  count  and  document  actual  livestock 
use  as  a  part  of  their  regular  range  supervision  duties. 

3.  Other  sources  such  as  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
records  or  shearing  pen  counts  may  be  sometimes  used. 
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CHAPTER  5 

A1WFRSE  IMPACTS 

WHICH  CANNOT  BE  AVOIDED 


This  chapter  describes  the  adverse  impacts  identified  in 
Chapter  3  that  would  not  be  mitigated  (or  would  be  only  partially 
mitigated)  by  the  measures  discussed  in  Chapter  4.  Unavoidable 
adverse  impacts  are  those  that  would  still  occur  if  the  Proposed 
Action  were  implemented  as  modified  by  the  mitigating  measures. 


SOILS 


Several  unavoidable  adverse  impacts  would  result  from  imple- 
menting the  Proposed  Action.  Soil  compaction  and/or  erosion  would 
continue  to  occur  in  areas  of  livestock  concentration,  such  as 
near  watering  facilities,  along  stock  trails,  and  in  valley  bottoms 

Approximately  83  acres  stripped  of  vegetation  during  con- 
struction of  water  developments  and  management  facilities  would 
undergo  an  estimated  600  percent  increase  in  erosion  rates  until 
reseeded  areas  reestablish  (generally  two  years).  About  178  acres 
(33  acres  due  to  construction  of  stock  trails  and  reservoirs  and 
145  acres  of  "sacrifice  areas")  would  have  erosion  rates  six  times 
the  present  rate  in  the  long  term  because  of  trampling,  compaction, 
and/or  lack  of  cover. 

Land  treatments  on  5,852  acres  would  have  unavoidable  short- 
term  impacts  on  soils  by  exposing  them  to  wind  and  water  erosion. 
Erosion  rates  would  increase  60-300  percent,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  treatment  and  soils. 


WATER  RESOURCES 


Although  the  Proposed  Action  would  generally  improve  water- 
shed conditions,  sedimentation  and  siltation  of  stream  bottoms 
would  continue  where  livestock  grazing  occurred  along  streambanks 
with  unrestricted  access  (about  26  miles).  Overall  sedimentation 
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and  chemical  and  bacterial  water  quality  would  continue  near 
present  levels  because  little  change  would  be  expected  in  soil 
loss  and  runoff.  Lack  of  specific  sedimentation  and  bacteriological 
data  prohibits  more  precise  quantification. 


VEGETATION 


Five  allotments  have  proposed  grazing  systems  (on  the  entire 
allotment  or  portion  thereof),  totaling  115,132  acres  of  public 
land  or  20  percent  of  the  ES  Area  total,  that  would  adversely 
affect  a  wide  variety  of  vegetation,  although  the  impact  would  be 
especially  pronounced  for  riparian  vegetation.  Two  of  these, 
Davis  Mountain  and  Timmerman  East,  call  for  increases  in  livestock 
stocking  rates  of  20  percent  and  48  percent,  respectively.  The 
other  three,  King  Hill,  Macon  Flat,  and  Picabo,  have  proposed 
downward  adjustments  in  stocking  rates  of  62,  46,  and  57  percent, 
respectively.  Even  with  the  substantial  downward  adjustments,  the 
forage  plants  on  grazed  areas  would  not  be  allowed  sufficient  rest 
during  critical  growing  periods.  The  unmitigated  impacts  for  each 
of  the  five  allotments  are  discussed  below. 


Davis  Mountain  Allotment 

The  single  growing  season  of  rest  provided  by  the  proposed 
grazing  system  would  not  be  sufficient  to  restore  plant  vigor, 
seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  following  two  years  of 
spring  grazing  on  13,475  acres  of  suitable  public  land  (approxi- 
mately 33  percent  of  the  public  land  in  the  allotment). 


King  Hill  Allotment 

The  proposed  grazing  system  calls  for  two  of  the  three 
pastures  to  be  grazed  during  the  most  critical  spring  growing 
season.  One  pasture  would  be  rested;  but  vigor,  seed  production, 
and  litter  accumulation  would  be  less  than  normal  after  a  single 
season  of  rest  following  two  years  of  grazing  in  late  spring  and 
early  summer.  The  vegetation  on  areas  easily  accessible  to  cattle, 
estimated  at  8,100  acres  (32  percent  of  the  public  land  in  the 
allotment)  would  be  adversely  affected. 


Macon  Flat  Allotment 

The  proposed  grazing  system  calls  for  two  of  the  three  pastures 
to  be  grazed  during  the  most  critical  spring  growing  season  and 
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then  grazed  again  during  the  fall.  One  pasture  would  be  rested; 
but  plant  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  would  be 
less  than  normal  following  two  years  of  combined  spring/fall 
grazing.  The  vegetation  on  areas  easily  accessible  to  livestock, 
estimated  at  9,500  acres  (25  percent  of  the  38,982  acres  of  public 
land  in  the  allotment),  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Compounding  the  problem  with  the  grazing  system  is  the  proposed 
grazing  use  beyond  the  allowable  livestock  stocking  rate  (based  on 
the  1976  vegetation  inventory).  The  proposal  calls  for  stocking 
each  of  the  two  use  pastures  to  harvest  1,253  AUMs.  However,  one 
pasture  would  be  overstocked  by  3  percent,  one  would  be  overstocked 
by  10  percent,  and  one  would  be  overstocked  by  20  percent. 


Picabo  Allotment 

The  proposed  grazing  system  calls  for  two  of  the  five  pastures 
to  be  grazed  during  the  most  critical  spring  growing  season  and 
two  pastures  to  be  grazed  during  the  less  critical  summer  growing 
period.  One  pasture  would  be  rested;  but  vigor,  seed  production, 
and  litter  accumulation  would  be  much  less  than  normal  on  grazed 
areas  following  four  years  of  grazing  during  active  growing  periods 
The  vegetation  on  areas  easily  accessible  to  cattle,  estimated  at 
1,950  acres  (25  percent  of  the  7,870  acres  of  public  land  in  the 
allotment)  would  be  adversely  affected. 

One  pasture  would  be  13  percent  overstocked  (based  on  the 
1976  vegetation  inventory)  four  out  of  five  years. 


Timmerman  East  Allotment 

The  proposed  grazing  system  calls  for  two  pastures  to  be 
grazed  three  consecutive  years  during  the  critical  growing  period. 
The  pasture  rested  from  cattle  use  would  be  grazed  by  sheep  during 
both  the  critical  spring  season  and  during  the  fall  and  would, 
therefore,  never  receive  rest  from  grazing.  Two  other  pastures 
would  be  grazed  three  consecutive  years  during  the  critical  growing 
period.  But  one  pasture  would  receive  complete  rest  from  grazing 
every  fourth  year.  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
would  be  much  less  than  normal  following  either  three  or  four 
years  of  grazing  during  critical  growing  periods  in  all  four 
pastures.  Vegetation  would  be  adversely  affected  on  the  entire 
28,952  acres  of  public  land  in  the  allotment. 


Resolution  of  Unmitigated  Impacts 

The  impacts  identified  through  the  analysis  process  in  Chapter  3 
were  important  enough  to  require  a  modification  of  the  Proposed 
Action  for  these  five  allotments.  Mitigation  of  the  identified 
adverse  affects  on  the  vegetation  resource  forms  the  basis  for 
Alternative  5,  Modified  Proposal. 
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TERRESTRIAL  WILDLIFE 


There  would  be  an  increase  in  competition  between  livestock 
and  wildlife  for  both  forage  and  space  in  five  allotments  (26 
percent  of  the  ES  Area)  if  the  Proposed  Action  were  implemented. 
Allotments  involved  would  include  Hash  Spring,  Gwin  Ranch,  North 
Shoshone,  Timmerman  East,  and  Timmerman  West.  The  increased 
competition  would  be  the  result  of  implementing  rest-rotation  or 
deferred-rotation  grazing  systems,  which  require  pasture  divisions 
and  result  in  more  concentrated  use.  Although  wildlife,  for  the 
most  part,  are  quite  mobile  and  could  usually  move  to  other 
pastures  not  being  used  by  livestock,  an  unquantifiable  stress 
element  would  be  present  that  could  effect  the  freemoving  ability 
of  these  creatures  in  the  areas  involved  and,  in  the  long  term, 
could  affect  population  numbers. 

If  prescribed  burning  were  conducted  in  the  spring  (3/15  - 
6/0)  to  remove  dense  sagebrush  stands  in  the  Lava  and  Hash  Spring 
Allotments,  the  young  and/or  nests  of  many  small  mammals  and  birds 
which  nest  above  the  ground  would  be  destroyed.  Acreage  involved 
would  be  4,000  in  the  Lava  Allotment  and  40  in  the  Hash  Spring  Al- 
lotment. The  number  of  animals  or  nests  that  would  be  destroyed 
cannot  be  quantified  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  the  Picabo  Allotment,  322  AUMs  for  deer  winter  use  would 
be  assigned  to  private  lands  that  wintering  deer  actually  use 
presently.  If  the  landowner  were  to  make  these  AUMs  unavailable, 
approximately  275  deer  would  be  without  adequate  winter  forage. 


FISHERIES 


Approximately  37  percent  (26  miles)  of  the  stream  habitat 
within  the  ES  Area  would  remain  in  poor  to  fair  condition.  The 
streams'  limited  fishery  potential  would  not  improve  because  of 
the  poor  habitat  conditions  that  would  continue  under  the  Proposed 
Action. 


CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


Lack  of  data  concerning  the  effects  of  grazing  management  and 
associated  projects  and  activities  makes  the  quantification  of  un- 
avoidable adverse  impacts  on  cultural  resources  difficult. 
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Trampling  by  livestock  and  concomitant  erosion  during  the 
short  term  would  result  in  unavoidable  impacts  to  cultural  resource 
sites.  The  effects  of  trampling  and  erosion  would  gradually 
decrease  as  vegetation  cover  moved  toward  range  potential,  but  the 
impacts  occurring  in  the  intervening  period  would  be  permanent. 

Access  along  fences  and  to  range  improvement  projects  would 
have  an  impact  on  cultural  resource  sites  through  exposure  of  them 
to  the  public.  Such  exposure  increases  the  potential  for  van- 
dalism. 

Breakage  and  displacement  of  artifacts  from  livestock  trampling 
around  heavy  concentration  areas  would  continue  to  severely  affect 
sites  not  discovered  during  cultural  resource  clearance  activities. 

Damage  to  subsurface  sites  which  are  not  discovered 
during  project  survey  and  clearance  could  occur  during  the  construc- 
tion of  water-related  management  facilties.  Whatever  portion  of 
the  sites  receives  damage  must  be  considered  permanently  lost. 
Archaeological  salvage  could  be  performed  on  remaining  portions  of 
the  site;  but  this,  too,  is  an  unavoidable  adverse  impact  because 
excavation  activites  destroy  a  site  and  eliminate  its  availability 
to  future  research,  which  could  conceivably  be  based  on  more 
sophisticated  designs  and  techniques. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


The  proposed  land  treatments  would  result  in  short-term  dist- 
urbance of  the  land  surface  and  vegetation.  There  would  be  no  ad- 
verse long-term  impacts  resulting  from  these  treatments. 

Range  improvements  would  add  certain  intrusive  structures  to 
the  landscapes;  however,  the  impact  on  visual  resources,  as  a 
whole,  would  be  slight.  The  residual  impacts  would  be  long  term 
in  nature  but  within  the  quality  standards  established  for  the 
visual  resource  management  class  within  which  they  lie  (see  "Range 
Improvement  Constraints"  section  in  Chapter  1). 


RECREATION  RESOURCES 


In  spite  of  proposed  provisions  for  cattleguards  and  gates  in 
Chapter  1,  and  additional  mitigating  measures  included  in  Chapter 
4,  fences  would  create  additional  obstructions  to  public  access. 
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As  a  result,  horseback  riders  and  vehicle  operators  traveling  off 
the  main  roads  would  experience  an  inconvenience,  which  cannot  be 
quantified. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


The  proposed  downward  adjustment  in  livestock  grazing  from 
average  licensed  use  (1972-1976)  of  20,593  AUMs  on  proposed  allot- 
ments and  848  AUMs  on  proposed  unallotted  areas  would  be  a  long- 
term  unmitigated  impact.  Only  9,451  AUMs  would  be  expected  from 
increased  future  production  on  the  proposed  allotments.  Only  88 
AUMs  would  be  added  to  the  allotments  from  those  unallotted  areas 
identified  for  eventual  inclusion  in  allotments  by  fencing.  Thus, 
a  net  long-term  deficit  from  average  licensed  use  of  at  least 
11,054  AUMs  would  remain  after  fifteen  years.  This  estimate  of 
the  long-term  deficit  represents  the  minimum  expected  impact  to 
livestock  grazing  because  additional  forage  that  might  be  needed 
for  future  big  game  populations  was  not  subtracted.  If  more 
forage  is  required  for  increased  big  game  numbers,  the  long-term 
deficit  of  available  livestock  forage  would  be  greater  than  11,054 
AUMs. 


SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


The  impacts  on  employment  and  income  discussed  and  analyzed 
in  Chapter  3  would  be  unavoidable  if  the  proposed  action  were 
implemented.  These  include: 

1.  Between  23  and  35  jobs  would  be  lost  in  the  livestock 
industry  and  between  17  and  26  others  in  the  eight- 
county  market  area  economy. 

2.  Livestock  operators'  Federal  grazing  qualifications 
would  decrease  4,982  AUMs,  and  active  use  would  de- 
crease 20,593  AUMs. 

3.  Between  $415,000  and  $635,000  of  annual  income  would 
be  directly  lost  by  the  livestock  industry.  Between 
$188,000  and  $289,000  of  additional  income  would  be 
lost  through  secondary  impacts  in  the  market  area. 

All  the  impacts  on  social  values  and  attitudes  discussed  in 
Chapter  3  would  also  be  unavoidable.  These  impacts,  which  would 
be  long  term,  include: 

1.   Ranches  that  might  be  sold  would  end  a  rural  way  of  life 
for  those  individuals  involved. 
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2.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  ranches  could  reduce  mem- 
bership in  farm,  trade,  and  religious  organizations. 

3.  Attitudes  of  the  involved  livestock  operators  toward  the 
public  and  government  could  be  adversely  affected. 
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CHAPTER  6 

RFIATIQHSHIP  BETWEEN  LOCAL  SHORT-TERM  USE  OF  MAN'S 

FNVTRnNMFNT  AND  MAINTENANCE  AND  ENHANCEMENT 

OF  LONG-TERM  PRODUCTIVITY 


For  purposes  of  analysis  in  this  chapter,  "short  term"  refers 
to  the  fifteen-year  period  beginning  when  the  proposed  action  is 
started.  The  short  term  includes  both  the  five-year  period  when 
the  proposed  action  would  be  implemented,  and  the  ten  years  follow- 
ing. The  impacts  of  the  proposed  forage  allocation,  grazing 
systems,  range  improvements,  and  protection  of  certain  areas  from 
grazing  would  be  very   evident  during  this  time  period.  By  the  end 
of  the  short  term  the  achievable  objectives  of  the  proposed  action 
would  have  been  met.  The  period  of  time  beyond  the  first  fifteen 
years  is  called  the  "long  term".  Generally,  the  long  term  refers 
to  a  second  fifteen-year  time  frame,  although  it  may  continue 
longer  in  some  instances.  Although  the  achievable  objectives 
would  have  been  met  before  the  long  term,  impacts  of  the  proposed 
action,  both  beneficial  and  adverse,  would  still  occur. 


SOILS 


As  a  result  of  increased  vegetation  cover,  soil  erosion  would 
decrease  5  percent  in  the  short  term  from  1.00  acre  feet/square 
mile/year  (ac  ft/sq  mi/yr),  which  is  high,  to  0.95  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr. 
In  the  long  term,  erosion  would  be  further  reduced  a  comparable 
percentage  to  approximately  0.90  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr,  which  would  still 
be  a  high  rate  of  erosion. 


WATER  RESOURCES 


Short-term  changes  may  alter  water  resources;  however,  long- 
term  changes  are  more  applicable  to  the  resource  and  would  reflect 
short-term  impacts.  Generally  watershed  conditions  would  be 
expected  to  improve  as  a  result  of  increasing  vegetation  cover  and 
a  decreased  soil  erosion  rate.  Local  surface  runoff  may  be  reduced; 
however,  water  yield  would  not  be  expected  to  change.  Reduction 
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of  surface  runoff  may  buffer  the  watersheds  against  flood  impacts 
by  reducing  the  frequency  of  flood  events.  This  reduction,  however, 
would  probably  have  no  direct  benefit  but  rather  would  help  mini- 
mize associated  problems  such  as  sedimentation  problems  in  the 
long  term.  The  significance  of  such  reductions  on  water  quality 
cannot  be  determined  since  no  data  exists  to  relate  the  levels  of 
sedimentation  to  impacts  on  water  quality. 

Overall  water  resources  would  be  expected  to  benefit  in  both 
the  short  and  long  term  as  a  result  of  implementing  the  Proposed 
Action. 


VEGETATION 


At  the  end  of  fifteen  years  (short  term),  vegetation  pro- 
duction allocable  as  forage  to  livestock  and  big  game  would  have 
increased  from  53,900  AUMs  (43,120,000  pounds  air-dried  forage)  to 
63,351  AUMs  (50,680,800  pounds),  an  18  percent  gain.  Production 
is  expected  to  increase  slowly  beyond  fifteen  years.  Release  from 
the  present  grazing  pressure  would  result  in  the  most  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  production  during  the  first  years.  Even 
though  the  rate  of  increase  would  be  slower,  an  estimated  10 
percent  more  vegetation  production  would  be  expected  at  the  end  of 
the  second  fifteen-year  period.  Thus,  in  30  years  69,690  AUMs 
(55,749,000  pounds)  would  be  expected  with  the  Proposed  Action. 

Implementation  of  the  grazing  systems  would  cause  temporary 
loss  of  plant  vigor,  seed  production  and  litter  accumulation  by 
concentrating  livestock  into  smaller  use  areas,  but  the  net  effect 
after  fifteen  years  would  be  vegetation  improvement.  This  process 
is  expected  to  continue  over  the  long  term,  but  with  reduced 
immediate  impact  from  grazing  use.   Improved  plant  vigor,  seed 
production,  and  litter  accumulation  from  systematic  rest  during 
all  or  part  of  the  growing  season  would  make  grazing  less  stress- 
ful on  forage  plants  in  the  long  term. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  range  improvements  and  their 
physical  presence  would  cause  an  estimated  loss  of  220  acres  where 
vegetation  would  otherwise  be  productive.  Though  these  acres 
would  have  been  "sacrificed",  nearly  all  other  acres  would  have 
improved  vegetation  production  and  condition  as  a  result  of  the 
range  improvements. 

Vegetation  condition  improvement  is  expected  over  both  the 
short  and  long  term.  After  the  first  fifteen  years  (short  term)  a 
total  gain  of  7,144  acres  is  expected  in  the  category  "seedings" 
(defined  as  having  greater  than  15  percent  production  by  weight  of 
the  seeded  species).  This  would  result  from  2,112  acres  of  new 
seeding  plus  restored  vigor  and  production  within  existing  seedings 
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now  considered  to  be  in  the  categories  "highly  disturbed"  or 
"poor".  The  category  "brush  control"  would  have  decreased  by 
15,319  acres  largely  from  natural  brush  reestablishment.  The 
highly  disturbed  category  would  have  decreased  by  27,624  acres  at 
the  end  of  the  first  fifteen  years.  This  would  happen  because 
some  acres  would  then  be  classed  as  seedings,  and  because  shrub 
indicator  species  would  have  reestablished  on  the  sites.   In- 
dicator shrubs  are  absent  from  highly  disturbed  vegetation,  but 
present  when  the  vegetation  is  in  the  poor,  fair,  or  good  con- 
dition categories.  At  the  end  of  the  initial  fifteen-year  period 
there  would  be  8,259  fewer  acres  in  poor  condition,  46,999  more 
acres  in  fair  condition,  and  7,059  more  acres  in  good  condition. 
This  process  of  vegetation  condition  improvement  is  expected  to 
continue  in  the  long  term.  The  rate  of  improvement  would  slow 
down  after  the  first  few  years.  Few,  if  any,  areas  would  ever 
reach  excellent  condition  under  a  program  of  livestock  grazing. 


TERRESTRIAL  WILDLIFE 


Big  game  species  would  reach  their  projected  increased  popula- 
tion numbers  within  the  short-term  period.  In  the  long  term, 
wildlife  management  direction  is  expected  to  maintain  relatively 
stable  populations.  The  long-term  productivity  resulting  from  the 
proposed  action  would  benefit  wildlife. 

Upland  game  bird  populations  are  expected  to  improve  in 
conjunction  with  habitat  conditions.  Population  differences  will 
continue  to  occur  on  a  year-to-year  basis;  however,  as  the  habitat 
conditions  improve  and  stabilize,  the  bird  populations  should  do 
likewise. 

Habitat  disturbance  caused  by  range  improvements  would  result 
in  a  short-term  decline  and/or  displacement  of  small  animal  popula- 
tions. However,  this  would  be  of  a  temporary  nature  and  the  improve- 
ment would,  over  the  long  term,  increase  population  numbers. 


FISHERIES 


Although  the  Proposed  Action  could  improve  water  quality 
during  the  short  term,  it  would  have  only  a  slight  effect  on  long- 
term  productivity  of  the  fisheries  within  the  ES  Area.  This 
conclusion  is  based  on  the  expected  continuation  of  low  flows  in 
most  of  the  ES  Area  streams,  and  the  lack  of  impact  predicted  on 
the  major  reservoirs. 
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CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


During  the  first  years  following  implementation  of  the  Pro- 
posed Action  there  would  be  both  a  continuing  slight  erosion  of 
the  cultural  resource  base  and  an  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  ES 
Area's  history  and  prehistory  resulting  from  monitoring  programs 
and  inventory  related  to  mitigation. 

Most  cultural  resources  that  might  be  impacted  by  range 
improvement  construction  activities  will  be  preserved  in  situ 
through  project  redesign  or  relocation.  However,  some  unintentional 
damage  or  destruction  could  occur  to  undiscovered  sites  with  no 
surface  component  during  the  five-year  implementation  period.   If 
such  were  the  case,  archaeological  salvage  might  be  necessary  to 
recover  some  information  from  the  impacted  sites.  Since  cultural 
resources  are  nonrenewable,  however,  once  a  site  is  excavated  it 
is  effectively  lost  and  removed  from  consideration  as  an  informa- 
tion source.  In  situ  protection  is  much  more  effective  in  assuring 
long-term  productivity. 

Damage  from  cattle  trampling  will  continue  in  the  short  term, 
perhaps  even  increasing  slightly  in  heavy  livestock  concentration 
areas.  Some  trampling  damage  can  be  expected  in  the  long  term  as 
well.  This  cannot  be  effectively  controlled  in  all  cases. 

The  inventory  and  monitoring  programs  would  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  long-term  productivity.  Each  year  new  sites  would  be 
discovered  and  evaluated  and  increasingly  appropriate  measures 
could  be  designed  to  ensure  their  optimum  management. 


VISUAL  RESOURCES 


In  the  short  term,  the  development  of  range  improvements  and 
completion  of  land  treatment  would  cause  temporary  disruption  of 
the  landscape  in  localized  areas,  resulting  in  minor  adverse 
impacts  to  the  visual  resources.  In  the  long  term,  disturbed 
areas  would  revegetate  and  be  less  noticeable.  Also,  the  proposed 
allocation  of  forage  and  modification  of  grazing  systems  would 
enhance  the  vegetation  variety  and  color,  resulting  in  long-term 
beneficial  impacts  to  the  visual  resources. 
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RECREATION 


Due  to  expected  increases  in  game  populations,  hunting  oppor- 
tunities would  increase  in  the  short  term  and  continue  to  increase 
slightly  in  the  long  term.  The  expected  improvement  in  vegetation 
would  enhance  aesthetics  both  in  the  short  and  long  term,  and 
slightly  increase  enjoyment  of  sightseeing  and  recreational  activities 


WILDERNESS 


Neither  the  short-term  implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action 
nor  the  long-term  impacts  that  result  would  be  expected  to  impair 
wilderness  resources.  If  wilderness  values  were  identified  within 
the  ES  Area,  they  would  be  maintained  as  discussed  in  previous 
chapters. 


LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


Under  the  Proposed  Action,  93  of  the  112  livestock  operators 
would  experience  a  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  on  public  land 
in  the  ES  Area.  Expected  improvement  in  forage  quantity  and 
quality  would  partially  mitigate  the  initial  loss. 

In  the  short  term,  grazing  use  would  be  initially  adjusted 
downward  from  the  1972-1976  average  licensed  use  of  58,731  AUMs  to 
the  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  of  38,138  AUMs.  The  proposed 
adjustment  of  20,593  AUMs  would  be  approximately  35  percent  of 
average  licensed  use.  Within  fifteen  years  an  additional  9,539 
AUMs  of  forage  would  be  expected  to  be  available  for  livestock  and 
big  game.  If  big  game  populations  remained  constant,  requiring  no 
additional  forage,  livestock  grazing  could  be  increased  to  47,677 
AUMs,  which  represents  a  deficit  of  11,054  AUMs  from  1972-1976 
average  licensed  use. 

In  the  long  term  (after  30  years),  allocable  forage  would  be 
expected  to  increase  an  additional  6,335  AUMs  to  a  total  of  54,012 
AUMs.  If  this  amount  were  also  entirely  available  for  livestock, 
it  would  represent  a  net  deficit  of  4,719  AUMs  from  1972-1976 
average  licensed  use. 
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The  long-term  effect  of  the  Proposed  Action  on  livestock 
grazing  would  be  reduced  grazing  on  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area 
It  appears  unlikely  that  future  grazing  could  ever  by  fully 
restored  to  present  levels. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The  short-term  implementation  of  the  Proposed  Action  would 
not  be  expected  to  have  any  major  influence  on  the  long-term 
maintenance  or  enhancement  of  the  transportation  network  with  the 
ES  Area. 


SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


The  Proposed  Action  would  have  short-term  impacts  of  between 
$960  and  $1,470  in  annual  income  losses  for  34  operators  in  the 
ES  Area.   Forty-nine  operators  would  have  annual  income  losses  of 
between  $2,580  and  $3,949,  while  29  operators  would  experience 
annual  income  losses  of  between  $8,820  and  $13,501.  The  market 
area  economy  would  sustain  minor  short-term  adverse  impacts  to 
income  and  employment. 

In  the  long-term,  assuming  additional  AUMs  become  available 
for  livestock  use  as  anticipated,  operator  and  local  economy 
incomes  would  rise  and  some  minor  employment  benefits  would 
occur. 
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CHAPTER  7 

IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRFTRTEVABI.E 

CnHHTTHFMT  OF  RESOURCES 


This  chapter  identifies  the  irreversible  and  irretrievable 
commitment  of  resources  resulting  from  the  Proposed  Action. 
Irreversible  is  defined  as  that  use  incapable  of  being  reversed; 
once  something  is  initiated,  it  will  continue  in  use.  Irretrievable 
means  irrecoverable;  once  something  is  used,  it  is  not  replace- 
able. 


SOILS 


Topsoil  that  is  displaced  by  erosion  is  irretrievable.  As  a 
result  of  implementing  the  Proposed  Action  the  present  rate  of 
erosion  would  be  reduced  by  5  percent  (from  1.00  to  0.95  acre 
feet/square  mile/year);  but  the  soil  lost  would  remain  irretrievable 


WATER  RESOURCES 


Total  water  requirements  for  livestock  and  wildlife  would 
continue  to  be  approximately  100  acre  feet  per  year.  This  would 
be  an  irretrievable  commitment  of  the  water  resource. 


VEGETATION 


Installation  of  improvements  and  land  treatments  would  dis- 
turb approximately  7,609  acres  of  vegetation.  However,  only  the 
20  acres  involved  in  stock  trail  construction  would  be  considered 
to  be  irretrievably  and  irreversibly  affected. 
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CULTURAL  RESOURCES 


The  principal  irreversible  and  irretrievable  commitments  of 
cultural  resources  resulting  from  implementation  of  the  Proposed 
Action  consist  of  (1)  surface  collection  and/or  salvage  excavation 
of  sites  which  cannot  be  avoided  during  construction  of  range 
improvements,  (2)  breakage  and  displacement  of  artifacts  resulting 
from  trampling  by  domestic  livestock,  (3)  horizontal  and  vertical 
displacement  of  artifacts  combined  with  the  compromise  of  the 
stratigraphic  integrity  of  cultural  resource  sites  resulting  from 
erosion,  and  (4)  damage  to  sites  by  vandals  resulting  from  in- 
creased access  to  the  area. 

Since  cultural  resources  are,  by  definition,  nonrenewable, 
each  of  the  above  activities  results  in  losses  which  are  irre- 
trievable and  irreversible. 


SOCIOECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 


Human  resources,  fuel,  and  materials  used  to  implement  the 
Proposed  Action  would  be  considered  to  be  irretrievable.  Once  the 
expenditures  are  made,  those  particular  funds  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  alternative  public  programs. 
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CHAPTER  3 
ALTERNATIVES 


In  this  chapter,  five  alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Action  are 
addressed.  They  are: 

1.  No  Change  (continuation  of  present  grazing  use) 

2.  Discontinue  Livestock  Grazing  (complete  removal) 

3.  Lower  Level  Stocking  (50  percent  less  than  the  proposal) 

4.  Maximum  Rehabilitation  (additional  land  treatments) 

5.  Modified  Proposal  (changes  on  five  allotments) 

As  in  the  Proposed  Action,  the  impacts  of  each  of  the  alter- 
natives are  analyzed  for  both  the  short  term  (the  five  years 
during  implementation)  and  the  long  term  (the  ten  years  after 
implementation).  The  level  of  authorized  use,  seasons  of  use, 
types  of  grazing  systems,  number  and  kind  of  range  improvements 
and  land  treatments,  and  (in  one  case)  allotment  boundary  changes 
are  variables  considered  in  the  alternatives.  Construction  stan- 
dards, trespass  control,  and  range  improvement  constraints  would 
remain  as  described  in  Chapter  1. 

Only  those  resources  that  would  be  impacted  will  be  discussed 
under  each  alternative.  The  findings  described  in  this  chapter 
for  each  of  the  alternatives  are  based  on  the  same  approach, 
analysis,  and  methodologies  as  were  used  for  the  Proposed  Action. 
If  it  was  determined  that  impacts  would  be  substantially  the  same 
as  described  in  Chapter  3,  this  is  so  stated.  Except  where  in- 
depth  analysis  is  warranted,  the  impact  discussions  in  this  chapter 
are  not  as  site  specific  as  presented  in  Chapter  3. 

To  facilitate  comparison  of  the  alternatives  with  each  other, 
with  the  Proposed  Action,  and  with  the  existing  situation,  Tables  8-1, 
8-2,  and  8-3  (comparing  stocking  rates,  grazing  systems,  and  range 
improvements,  respectively)  are  presented  prior  to  the  sections  on 
individual  alternatives.  Following  the  description  and  analysis 
of  the  five  alternatives,  the  impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action  and 
the  alternatives  are  briefly  compared  and  summarized  in  Table  8-44. 
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PROPOSED  INITIAL  STOCK  IN(.  HAH 
FOR  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  AND  All  ALHrttlAl  1VLS 
(AUMs  on  Puhlir  Land  Only) 


1  ALTERNATIVE   1 

ALTERNATIVE   I 

"iAITERNAMVI     1 
LOWIR"" 

Al  fERNAffVt    4 

MAXIMUM 

/.I  II  xf.Al  |i  1 

Moointo 

ALLOTMENT   NAME 

PROPOSED 

NO 

DISCONTINUE 

ACTION 

CHANGE   1/ 

LIVESTOCK 

LtVIl 

MHAIUI   ITATi..,, 

I'ROPi'iSAI 

GRAZING 

1      STOCK]  N 

1 

4 

Black  Buttes                        4 

7 

n 

Black   Canyon                  2,281 

4,354 

0 

1    14  ■ 

• 

Canal                                  47 

68 

0 

24 

4/ 

1/ 

Clover  Creek                 2,031 

3,828 

0 

,  nig 

14 

131 

Compound                                60 

83 

0 

10 

6fl 

60 

Cove  Creek                            4 

10 

0 

2 

1 

4 

Davis  Mountain             4,063 

3.371 

0 

1 

1     61 

Dempsey                            1,116 

2,617 

0 

.      N 

I    111 

Fricke 

1/ 

0 

4 

1 

1 

Gwm   Ranch                            6? 

27 

0 

)1 

■ 

Hash  Spring                      400 

4  no 

0 

01 

■ 

Hill   City  Branch              57 

89 

0 

29 

'./ 

• 

Indian                              2,389 

4.836 

0 

1     l<H 

t.iil 

Kime                                     46 

ion 

0 

46 

4h 

King  Hill                        1.129 

3.003 

0 

566 

i  .4  12 

1  .149 

Kinzie  Butte                    720 

1,326 

0 

360 

901 

720 

Lava                                    675 

2,499 

0 

337 

1  .000 

675 

Lower  Magic                        52 

73 

0 

26 

52 

52 

Macon  Flat                    2,506 

4.679 

0 

I    »53 

1    (67 

I  ..)B5 

Magic                                  800 

1.118 

0 

101 

(inn 

HOO 

North  Gooding               3,750 

2,344 

n 

750 

i.750 

North  Shoshone             7.329 

11,913 

0 

1.666 

7.129 

North  Slope                        94 

122 

0 

94     ■. 

94 

94 

Picabo                                420 

973 

0 

210 

11/ 

40') 

Pioneer                              485 

2.121 

0 

24  3 

II  • 

W, 

Poison  Creek                      42 

10 

0 

21 

42 

42 

Rattlesnake                     749 

2.065 

0 

184 

624 

749 

Richfield  Cattle         2.346 

2.293 

0 

1,172 

2.34b 

2.146 

Schooler  Creek                   20 

17 

0 

10 

20 

20 

Spud  Patch                        305 

330 

0 

152 

305 

305 

Spring  Creek                      90 

0     4/ 

0 

4K 

90 

90 

Soringdale                            39 

23 

0 

20 

39 

39 

Struthers                          166 

263 

0 

84 

166 

166 

Swinging  Bridge               185 

166 

n 

94 

185 

185 

The  Pasture                        72 

93 

0 

36 

72 

72 

Ttceska                              319 

826 

0 

160 

J10 

J19 

Tlkura                                204 

215 

0 

104 

204 

204 

Timmerman  East             1,386 

967 

0 

693 

1,386 

1.330 

Timmerman  West             1.191 

573 

0 

596 

1,191 

1,191 

Track                                176 

308 

0 

88 

266 

176 

"46"                                      14 

25 

0 

7 

14 

14 

"101"                                  305 

579 

0 

153 

305 

305 

Total  All  Allotments 

38.138 

|     58,731 

0 

|     19,147 

40.443 

|      36,673 

1/  A  continuation  of  the  five  year,  1972-1976,  average  licenced  <,sc   (same  a',  existing  situation). 

II   Lower  level  stocking  represents  approximately  50  percent  of  the  stocking  rate  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

3/   Initial  stocking  rates  would  be  reduced  from  the  figures  shown  during  the  two  years  following  land 
treatments  1n  order  to  provide  for  reestabHshment  of  vegetation.  Stocking  could  be  subsequently  in- 
creased as  additional  forage  became  available. 

4/  Public  lands  do  not  presently  have  grazing  privileges  attached 

5/  Steep  slopes  render  Light  Stocking  Alternative  not  viable;  J7.600.00  fencing  required  for  47  AUMs 
(50  percent  of  94). 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEMS  AND  SEASONS  OF  USE 
BETWEEN  THE  EXISTING  SITUATION,  PROPOSED  ACTION.  ANO  ALL  ALTERNATIVES 


ALLOTMENT  NAME 


EXISTING  SITUATION 
and 
ALTERNATIVE  1 
NO  CHANGE 


Grazing  ISeason(s) 
System   I  of  Use 


ALTERNATIVE  2 
DISCONTINUE  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 
Season(s) 


Grazing 
System 


PROPOSED  ACTION  1/ 

and 

ALTERNATIVE  3 

LOWER  LEVEL  STOCKING 


Grazing 
System 


SeasoMs ) 
of  Use 


ALTERNATIVE  4 
MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


Grazing 
System 


SeasoMs)       Grazing 
of  Use        I  System 


ALTERNATIVE  5 
MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


Season(s) 
of  Use 


Black  Buttes  21 
Black  Canyon  21 


Clover  Creek  2/ 

Compound  1 1 

Cove  Creek 

Oavis  Mountain   3/ 


Fr.cke  21 
Gwin  ^anch 

Hash  Spring 
Hill  City  Branch 
Indian  21 

Kline 

ring  Hill  21      3/ 

1  inzie  3atte  2/ 

tower  Magic 

Macon  r la t  21     3/ 

Hagi( 

North  Gooding 

North  Shoshone 


ASG    6/1-6/30 
MRR-3  4/16-8/31 


ASG    5/1-8/31 


ASG    4/1-6/15 
X  10/16-12/31 


ASG 
ASG 


5/1-7/23 
4/1-6/30 


MDR-3  4/1-12/15 
X  OUF 
t  ASG 


RR-3 
a  ASG 

4/16-6/15 
S10/I6-12/15 

ASG 

4/16-6/16 

DUF 

7/1-7/31 

ASG 

5/25-10/31 

ASG 

4/16-8/1 

ASG 
X 

4/1-6/30 
10/16-12/15 

ASG 

6/1-8/31 

RR-3   4/1-6/15 
X  DR-2  111/1-12/15 


ASG         4/16-7/20 
X   10/16-11/30 


ASG         4/16-9/30 
ASG         5/1-10/31 


MRR-3     5/1-6/16 
S    10/16-12/15 


0R-3       4,16-8/15 


ASG         4/16-6/15 
S   10/16-12/15 


MRR-3     4/16-11/30 
X  DR-2 


None 
None 


None 
None 
None 


None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 


None 
None 
None 


None 
None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 
None 


MRR-3 
X   MRR-3 


RR-3 
X  DR-2 

RR-4 

X  DR-2 

RR-3 
DUS 
MRR-4 
I   DR-3 

X  OUF 

RR-3 
t  RR-3 

ASG 

DR-2 


5/30-9/15 
4/16-5/30 
7/25-9/15 


4/1-5/30 
11/10-12/31 

5/1-6/30 
10/16-11/23 

5/15-9/15 

8/1-8/15 

4/20-6/15 
Xll/21-12/1 

5/14-7/22 
X  9/25-11/6 
Sll/15-12/30 

7/11-9/25 

5/1-6/30 
10/15-12/15 

6/1-6/30 
10/15-10/31 

4/16-6/15 

6/1-9/30 


X  DUS 
X  ASG 


RR-3 

5/1-9/30 

RR-3 
X  DUS 

5/1-6/30 
7/31-11/30 

RR-4 

4/16-8/31 
X   10/16-12/15 

RR-3 

5/1-9/30 

DR-2 

5/1-10/10 

RR-3 

5/1-6/15 
X  10/15-11/30 

DR-3 

4/16-8/15 

RR-3 
X  DR-2 

4/16-6/15 
X  10/16-12/15 

4/16-6/15 
X  10/16-1.715 

MRR-3 

4/16   9/30 
X  10/lf    12/15 

MRR-3 
MDR-3 


4/16-5/28 
5/29-8/27 


DR-4  4/1-5/26 

X   11/3-12/31 

X  DR-2  5/27-6/28 

X  10/16-12/31 

DR-2  5/15-9/15 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 


MDR-2  5/25-10/31 

RR-3  5/1-9/30 


MDR-5  4/1-6/30 

X   10/16-11/30 


MRR-3  5/1-6/15 

4   10/15-12/15 

X  DR-2  6/1-6/30 

i  10/15-1031 

RR-3  4/16-8/14 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

MDR-5     4/1-6/30 
X  10/16-12/15 


Same  as  Proposed  Action 
Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as  Proposed  Action 
Same  as  Proposed  Action 

MRR-4  4/20-6/15 

X  11/21-12/1 

DR-3  5/14-10/29 

I  11/15-12/30 

DUF  7/11-9/25 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as  Proposed 'Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as   Proposed  Action     Same  as  Proposed  Action 


DP-3  4/16-6/30 

X  ASG  5/1-5/25 

X  DUS  7/31-11/30 


RR-3  4/16-6/4 

X  7/20-8/19 
DUS  8/20-9/16 

X   10/16-12/31 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 
Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 


DR-3     5/1-6/15      RR-3     5/1-6/15 
X  10/15-11/30         X  10/15-11/30 


Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 
Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 


Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 
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A  COMPARISON  OF   GRACING  SYSUMS   WO  SLASONS  OF   U',t 
BETWEEN    THE    EXISTING   SITUATION.    PROPllSIL.   ACTION,    AND    All     AITIRNAIUIS 


ALLOTMENT    NAME 


Picabo  2/  J/ 
Pioneer 

Post  on  Creek 
Rattlesnake  2/  3/ 

Hnhfield  Cattle 
Schooler  Creek 
Spud  Patch 
Spring  Creek 
Springdale 
Struthers 
Swinging  Bridge 

The  Pasture 

Ticeska     2J 
Tikura 

tan  East 

n  West 

Track     y 
-46".     2/ 

■lor   y 


EXISTING  SITUATION 

and 

ALTERNATIVE  I 

NO  CHANGE 

Grazing  |Season(s] 

System  1  of  Use 


ASG 

4/16-6/30 

ASG 
( 

4/1    -6/30 

7/1    -4/10 

ASG 

5/1   -11/10 

MKR-4 
S  ASG 

4/16-8/31 

RR-4 

4/16-9/1S 

DUD 

11/3-11/18 

ASG 

4/16-6/30 

ASG 

S/IS-11/30 

ASG 

S/l-7/31 

ASG 

S/l-8/31 

ASG 

1 

4/16-6/15 
10/16-12/15 

OUF 

»  ASG 

4/1-8/31 

ASG 

4/1-6/30 

DR-2 

S/l-8/31 

ASG 
S 

4/16-6/15 
10/16-12/15 

ASG 
t 

4/16-6/15 
10/16-12/15 

RR-3 

6/1-8/15 

ASG 

4/20-6/30 

L       ALTERNATIVE  2 
DISCONTINUE  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


Grazing 
System 


None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 


Season(s) 
of  Use 


PROPOSED  ACTION  1/ 
and 

ALTERNATIVE    3                           AMFKNAIWt    4  ;    AlTFRNATl/l    5 

LOWER  LEVEL   STOCKING  W..  I"  N   Rj  W  B  ll  1 TAI  UN  MCiDIHED  PROPOSAI 

Graz.nq      [  Sea  .on{s]  Grazing            Season(s]  'Grazing     T  Season{s] 

System        j     of  Use  (system           '     of  Use  1  Systen [     Ql 


None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 
None 

None 

None 
None 


RR-3 
RR-4 

ASc 
RR-5 

RR-4 
DUS 
DR-2 
DR-2 
ASG 
RR-3 
OR-2 

DR-2 

RR-3 
OR-2 

HRR-4 


5/1-8/31 


:  R- 


'1-6/30 


RR-3 


'      1-9/21 


DR-2 
S  ASG 


RR-3 
ASG 


posed  Action     Same  as   Propu.ed  Action 


11/30 
S/S-8'16 

4/16-10/5 

7/21-11/9 

5/1-8/31 

5/15-11/30 

5/1-7/23 

5/1-8/31 

4/16-6/15 
>  10/16-12/15 

5/16-7/3 
4   10/16-12/3 

5/1-8/31 

5/1-8/31 

4/16-9/30 

4  10/16-12/15 

4/16-6/15 

5  10/16-12/15 

5/1-8/15 
5/1-6/30 


lame   t.  Proposed  Action    Same  as  Proposed  Aition 
Same  as   Proposed  Art  ion 


RP-? 
>  OR-) 


6/5-7/27 


i  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

RR-3     4/1-6/30  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  MRR-4    4/16-10/10 
t  10/16-12/15 

Same  as  Proposed  Action  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

DR-3     5/1-8/15  Same  as  Proposed  Action 

DR-2      5/1-6/30  Same  as  Proposed  Action 


5/1-6/30 
A  7/1-8/30 


ASG    4/1-6/30 


Same  as  Proposed  Action 


1/  The  grazing  system(s)  and  season(s)  of  use  shown  here  do  not  disagree  with  those  shown  in  Table  1-?  even  though  they  Art   presented  differently 

This  table  is  a  detailed  comparison  between  alternatives  while  Table  1-2  is  a  general  presentation 
2/  For  the  allotments  with  this  superscript,  the  grazing  system  for  Alternative  4.  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  is  not  the  same  as  that  for  the  Proposed  Action 
3/  For  the  allotments  with  this  superscript.  Alternative  S.  Modified  Proposal,  grazing  systems  and/or  seasons  of  use  would  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  that 

for  the  Proposed  Action,  even  though  the  grazing  system  designation  (e9,  0R-3)  may  be  the  same 
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ALTERNATIVE  1: 
NO  CHANGE 


Description  of  Alternative  1 

Under  this  alternative  the  present  level  of  livestock  grazing 
management  would  be  continued  within  the  ES  Area  without  change. 
Active  licensed  livestock  use  would  continue  at  58,731  AUMs  (1972- 
1976  average  licensed  use).  No  new  grazing  systems  would  be 
developed,  and  present  seasons  of  use  would  be  maintained.  Ex- 
isting allotment  boundaries  would  not  be  altered,  and  livestock 
would  continue  to  graze  on  the  53  allotments  as  they  do  today. 
Conversions  in  kind  of  livestock  would  not  be  permitted  (i.e., 
changes  from  sheep  to  cattle  or  vice  versa). 

Activity  plans  for  resources  other  than  livestock  grazing 
would  be  developed  only  to  the  extent  that  they  would  not  signifi- 
cantly alter  the  present  livestock  grazing  management.  There 
would  be  no  specific  forage  allocation  for  wildlife. 

Existing  range  improvements  would  be  maintained  if  presently 
operable  but  not  restored  if  presently  inoperable.  No  new  range 
improvements,  including  land  treatments,  would  be  authorized 
except  in  emergency  cases  such  as  after  wildfires. 

Easements  and  permits  would  be  handled  under  existing  laws 
and  regulations  as  at  present. 


Analysis  of  Alternative  1 

This  alternative  would  allow  present  grazing  management  to 
continue  essentially  unchanged  but  would  not  eliminate  the  impact 
cause  agents  discussed  in  Chapter  3  (forage  allocation,  grazing 
systems,  range  improvements,  and  protection  from  grazing).  Even 
though  the  cause  agents  would  remain  unchanged,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  have  both  short-  and  long-term  impacts  on  the  existing 
environment. 

Impacts  on  Soils 

Under  the  No  Change  Alternative,  there  would  be  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  impacts  presently  occurring  on  the  soil  resource 
for  the  entire  ES  Area.  The  average  erosion  rate  would  remain 
1.00  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr.  Presently,  one  proposed  allotment  (310 
acres)  has  a  low  erosion  rate,  15  proposed  allotments  (185,368 
acres)  have  moderate  erosion  rates,  and  26  proposed  allotments 
(378,952  acres)  have  high  erosion  rates.  The  same  acreages  and 
erosion  rates  would  continue  under  the  No  Change  Alternative.  A 
summary  of  erosion  rates  and  change  in  erosion  rates  by  allotment 
and  alternative  is  given  in  Table  A2-1. 
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In  comparison  to  the  No  Change  Alternative,  the  Proposed 
Action  would  reduce  the  present  erosion  rate  approximately  5 
percent  to  an  estimated  future  rate  for  the  entire  ES  Area  of  0.95 
acre  ft/sq  mi/yr.  Three  proposed  allotments  (32,448  acres)  would 
have  low  erosion  rates,  20  proposed  allotments  (165,  007  acres) 
would  have  moderate  erosion  rates,  and  19  proposed  allotments 
(367,175  acres)  would  have  high  erosion  rates  under  the  Proposed 
Action. 

There  would  be  no  short-term  adverse  impacts  due  to  new  range 
improvements  under  the  No  Change  Alternative  as  compared  to  the 
6,109  acres  of  short-term  disturbance  from  range  improvements 
under  the  Proposed  Action.  Conversely,  the  long-term  overall 
beneficial  impact  on  soils  resulting  from  improved  cattle  dist- 
ribution and  increased  vegetative  cover  would  not  occur  in  this 
alternative. 

Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

No  beneficial  impacts  would  be  expected  to  occur  under  the 
No  Change  Alternative.  Sedimentation,  water  yield,  water  quality, 
and  supply  would  remain  unchanged  with  this  alternative  where 
static  conditions  have  been  reached.  Areas  with  presently 
declining  conditions  would  continue  to  decline.  These  areas 
include  the  Black  Buttes,  Black  Canyon,  Compound,  Hash  Springs, 
Hill  City  Branch,  Indian,  Kime,  Lower  Magic,  Macon  Flat,  Picabo 
Cattle,  Pioneer,  Rattlesnake,  The  Pasture,  Tikura,  and  "101" 
Allotments,  totaling  about  176,300  acres. 

Impacts  on  Vegetation 

With  the  No  Change  Alternative  livestock  grazing  would  con- 
tinue at  the  present  level  (1972-1976  average  licensed  use)  of 
58,731  AUMs  annually.  In  addition,  3,468  AUMs  would  be  required 
to  meet  present  big  game  competitive  forage  requirements.  There- 
fore, 62,199  AUMs  (49,759,200  pounds  of  air-dried  forage)  would  be 
consumed  annually.  However,  the  1976-77  inventoried  grazing 
capacity  for  all  large  grazing  animals  was  53,900  AUMs  (43,120,000 
pounds);  thus,  8,299  more  AUMs  (6,639,200  pounds)  would  be  grazed 
than  could  be  properly  allocated  (Table  1-6). 

Heavy  utilization  of  yearly  forage  production  reduces  plant 
vigor,  prevents  adequate  seed  production,  and  discourages  repro- 
duction of  desirable  forage  species.  It  also  reduces  the  amount 
of  plant  litter  on  the  ground  surface,  exposing  the  soil  to  ero- 
sion by  wind  and  water.  These  current  adverse  impacts  would  be 
expected  to  continue  if  this  alternative  were  adopted. 

Currently,  27  allotments  (240,964  acres  of  public  land,  43 
percent  of  the  ES  Area)  and  portions  of  5  others  (173,871  acres  of 
public  land,  31  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  have  annual  spring  grazing. 
Even  on  allotments  presently  having  rotation  grazing  systems  (see 
Table  1-2),  much  of  the  use  is  concentrated  into  the  critical 
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spring  and  early  summer  grazing  periods  before  the  livestock  are 
taken  to  higher  elevations,  private  grazing  lands,  or  to  the 
National  Forest  for  summer  grazing. 

Under  this  alternative,  livestock  grazing  would  continue  to 
be  concentrated  in  the  critical  spring  and  early  summer  use  periods. 
On  the  ES  Area  as  a  whole,  approximately  65  percent  of  present 
grazing  takes  place  between  April  1  and  July  15.  The  applicable 
literature  (see  "Impacts  to  Vegetation,  Response  to  Season  of 
Grazing  Use,"  Chapter  3)  indicates  that  spring  to  early  summer 
grazing  year  after  year  is  harmful  to  the  vegetation.  Pertinent 
information  from  research  literature  and  from  field  observations 
within  the  ES  Area  is  summarized  in  Table  3-6. 

Forage  plants  depend  on  an  adequate  storage  of  carbohydrate 
reserves  as  a  food  supply  to  produce  about  10  percent  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  herbage  that  occurs  during  the  spring  season.  The 
carbohydrate  storage  is  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing 
season  and  reaches  its  peak  during  early  August.   If  grazing 
occurs  during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  when  plants  are  drawing 
heavily  upon  their  own  food  reserves,  it  depletes  their  carbo- 
hydrate reserves  and  leaves  the  plants  in  a  low  state  of  vigor. 
The  following  growing  season  the  plants  are  left  with  an  inade- 
quate storage  of  carbohydrates,  which  results  in  poor  growth  and 
decreased  vigor.  Moderate  to  heavy  spring  and  early  summer  grazing 
year  after  year  eventually  kills  the  desirable  forage  plants. 
This  adverse  impact  would  continue  under  this  alternative. 

Repeated  grazing  by  10,720  sheep  and  13,430  cattle  during  the 
growing  season  on  the  same  areas  now  occurs.  This  defoliates  the 
desirable  forage  plants  (see  Table  3-5  for  a  list  of  key  species) 
and  prevents  them  from  producing  adequate  leaves,  seedstalks,  and 
seedheads.  The  plants  receiving  continued  grazing  are  unable  to 
produce  viable  seed,  and  reproduction  is  reduced  or  eliminated. 
If  this  practice  were  continued  over  the  next  several  years, 
desirable  forage  plants  would  die.  A  loss  of  approximately  1,396,000 
pounds  of  desirable  forage  would  occur  over  the  next  15  years 
(present  production  of  43,120,000  pounds  less  expected  production 
of  41,724,000  pounds). 

Livestock,  especially  cows  with  calves,  presently  congregate 
in  areas  where  desirable  forage  and  water  are  readily  available. 
They  stay  in  these  areas  until  the  available  forage  and/or  water 
are   depleted.  The  livestock  then  begin  using  forage  in  areas  of 
difficult  accessibility  and/or  of  low  palatability.  They  also 
begin  traveling  up  to  two  miles  from  water.  If  livestock  were 
allowed  to  continue  to  concentrate  in  the  same  areas  year  after 
year,  it  would  result  in  the  removal  of  desirable  perennial  forage 
species  and  promote  the  establishment  of  undesirable  annual  or 
shrubby  vegetation.  It  would  also  cause  localized  soil  compaction 
problems  that  could  lead  to  the  removal  of  nearly  all  vegetation 
and  result  in  accelerated  erosion.  The  compaction  problems  could 
become  especially  severe  if  livestock  were  allowed  to  continue 
congregating  on  heavy  clay  soils  during  the  spring  season  when  the 
soil  moisture  content  is  high. 
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The  most  serious  impacts  of  continued  poor  livestock  dis- 
tribution would  occur  in  the  riparian  zones  (.11*651  acres,  2 
percent  of  the  ES  Area),  and  other  areas  where  slopes  are  gentle, 
forage  is  present,  and  water  is  available  (estimated  at  186,000 
acres,  33  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  Livestock  would  remain  in 
these  areas  until  the  palatable  forage  is  depleted.  They  would 
also  trample  the  unpalatable  vegetation.  This  would  eventually 
remove  most  of  the  ground  cover  and  result  in  increased  erosion 
and  degradation  of  the  site. 

If  this  alternative  were  adopted,  overstocking,  overuse 
during  the  spring,  repeated  grazing,  and  poor  livestock  distri- 
bution would  continue.  One  result  would  be  a  continuing  decline 
in  vegetation  condition.  This  prediction  is  based  upon  existing 
observed  apparent  trend  data,  interpretation  of  limited  photo 
trend  data,  comparison  of  old  photos  (1950-1960)  to  existing 
conditions  for  the  same  area,  and  field  observation  in  eyery 
allotment. 

Table  8-4  shows  expected  future  acres  and  forage  production 
(expressed  in  AUMs)  for  each  of  four  vegetation  condition  cate- 
gories and  two  man-caused  categories  (seeding  and  brush  control) 
by  allotment.  These  predictions  are  best  professional  estimates 
based  upon  applicable  soils  data,  field  samples,  and  previously 
observed  responses  of  vegetation.  Although  quantified,  they  are 
not  absolute  because  wild! and  management  is  not  an  exact  science. 
Table  8-5  is  a  summary  comparison  of  the  existing  vegetation 
condition  and  the  expected  condition  in  fifteen  years  without  a 
change  in  management.  The  number  of  seeding  and  brush  control 
acres  would  decrease  about  1  percent  if  present  management  con- 
tinued. Heavy  spring  use  on  seedings  would  decrease  the  vigor  of 
seeded  species,  thereby  allowing  cheatgrass,  medusahead,  and  other 
annuals  to  gain  control.  Brush  encroachment,  a  natural  occurrence 
within  the  sagebrush  zone,  would  be  hastened  on  an  estimated  4,735 
acres  of  existing  seedings  and  brush  control  projects  if  present 
management  continued. 

The  amount  of  public  land  in  the  ES  Area  in  highly  disturbed 
or  poor  condition  would  change  from  the  existing  48  percent  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  under  this  alternative  (42  percent  with 
Proposed  Action).  Public  land  in  fair  and  good  condition  pre- 
sently makes  up  40  percent  of  the  total;  with  this  alternative 
this  figure  would  be  reduced  to  39  percent  (47  percent  with  Pro- 
posed Action).  The  expected  increase  in  highly  disturbed  and  poor 
condition  and  the  expected  decrease  in  the  more  desirable  cate- 
gories would  be  directly  related  to  the  expected  increase  in 
downward  trend. 

Trend,  an  evaluation  of  the  movement  toward  or  away  from 
potential  natural  vegetation,  would  change  under  this  alternative. 
Three  classes  of  vegetation  trend  are  shown  in  Table  8-6.  The 
acres  within  each  trend  class  are  displayed  by  allotment,  both  for 
existing  trend  and  expected  trend  in  fifteen  years  if  present 
management  continued.  The  amount  of  public  land  in  downward  trend 
would  be  expected  to  change  from  22  to  40  percent  (4  percent  with 
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TABLE  8-6 

EXISTING  VEGETATION  TREND.  AND 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN 

15.JIARS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  1, 

NO  CHANGE 

(Public  Land  Within  Proposed  Allotments) 


Allotment 

Total 

EXISTING 

VEGETATION  TREND 

EXPECTED 

FUTURE  VEGETATION  TRENI 

Name 

Acres 

UNDER  AL 

TERNATIVE  1 

,   NO  CHANGE 

Upward 

Downward 

Static 

Jpward 

Downward 

Static 

(acres) 

(acres) 

(acres) 

(acres) 

(acres) 

(acres) 

Black  Butte; 

49 

26 

23 

49 

Black  Canyon 

50,555 

13.212 

37,343 

49,667 

888 

Canal 

511 

511 

511 

Clover  Creek 

42,435 

4,439 

37.996 

23,694 

18,741 

Compound 

457 

457 

457 

Cove  Creek 

54 

54 

54 

Davis  Mountal 

n  39,030                 1.246 

8,840 

28,944 

9.890 

29,140 

Deffipsey 

20,014 

11,154 

8,860 

18,964 

1,050 

Frlcke 

87 

87 

87 

G»»1n  Ranch 

487 

487 

487 

Hash  Spring 

5,746                 1,115 

315 

4,316 

1,010 

630 

4,106 

H111   CUy  Br. 

687 

120 

567 

687 

Indian 

35,348 

9.429 

25,919 

12,371 

22,977 

K1M 

600 

600 

600 

King  Mil 

25.368 

6.294 

19,074 

18.515 

6,853 

K1n*1e  Butte 

8.684 

3.821 

4,863 

4,863 

3,821 

Lava 

28,000 

8.501 

19,499 

8,501 

i9,499 

Lower  Magic 

263 

263 

263 

Macon  Flat 

38,982 

9,222 

29.760 

21.345 

17,637 

Magic 

6/52                  1  .387 

4,665 

6,052 

North  &r>"    ;ng 

41 .405 

41,405 

41,405 

North  Shoshone  5 

25,036 

68,592 

29,211 

64,417 

North  Slope 

661 

661 

661 

Plcabo  Cattle 

7.870 

2,642 

5,228 

6.900 

970 

Pioneer 

6.762 

4.607 

2.155 

5.010 

1,752 

Poison  Creek 

269 

269 

269 

Rattlesnake 

20.281 

4.897 

15.384 

4.897 

15,384 

Richfield  Ctl 

.    22.015                 6.524 

800 

14,691 

22,015 

Schooler  Cree 

k           58                       58 

58 

Spud  Patch 

3.894 

1.920 

1,974 

3,894 

Spring  Creek 

563 

563 

563 

Sprlngdale 

310 

310 

310 

Struthers 

2.392 

2.392 

2,392 

Swinging  Bridge 

320 

1.299 

2,939 

The  Pasture 

918 

903 

15 

918 

Tlceska 

3.891 

3.891 

3.891 

Tlkura 

3.643 

3.643 

3,643 

Tlmmennan  East  28,952 

28,952 

28, 95^ 

Tlnrerman  West   14.450 

14.450 

4,915 

9,535 

Track 

1.974 

1.974 

1,974 

"46" 

208 

171 

37 

171 

37 

"101" 

4.138 

4,138 

4.138 

Total   of"  All 

Allotments 

564.630 

11.650  • 

124.450 

428,530   ! 

40,009 

227.720 

296,901 

Percentage  of 

71/ 

Total   Acreage 

100 

2 

22 

76 

40 

53 
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the  Proposed  Action);  the  amount  in  upward  trend  would  change  from 
2  to  7  percent  (67  percent  with  the  Proposed  Action);  and  the 
amount  in  static  trend  would  change  from  76  to  53  percent  (29 
percent  with  the  Proposed  Action). 

In  summary,  with  no  change  in  the  grazing  program,  forage 
vigor  and  quality  would  decrease.  The  vegetation  would  continue 
to  be  utilized  beyond  the  surveyed  grazing  capacity  by  over 
6,600,000  pounds  (8,299  AUMs)  annually.  Vegetation  condition 
would  continue  to  deteriorate,  especially  those  areas  now  in  a 
downward  trend,  approximately  40  percent  (227,720  acres)  of  the  ES 
Area. 

Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife 

General  Impacts.  The  impacts  resulting  from  the  No  Change 
Alternative  would  cause  a  decline  in  virtually  all  wildlife  popu- 
lations. The  vegetation,  which  affords  food,  cover,  or  both  to 
practically  all  species  inhabiting  the  ES  Area,  would  decline  in 
quality  and  quantity.  The  lack  of  adequate  food  and  cover  would 
result  in  poorer-conditioned  animals,  reduced  productivity,  in- 
creased susceptibility  to  disease  and  predators,  and  subsequently, 
significantly  lower  populations. 

This  alternative  allows  for  no  allocation  of  forage  for  any 
wildlife  species.  Consequently,  the  animals  presently  inhabiting 
the  ES  Area  would  compete  with  livestock  for  all  available  forage. 
The  vegetation  condition  would  decrease  because  of  the  extremely 
heavy  utilization,  causing  a  significant  decline  in  available 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  The  poor  vegetation  conditions  would 
lead  to  lower  wildlife  populations. 

The  grazing  systems  under  this  alternative  would  adversely 
impact  wildlife  populations.  Rest-rotation  or  deferred-grazing 
systems  would  continue  to  cause  increased  concentrations  of  live- 
stock in  use  pastures,  resulting  in  reduced  food,  cover,  and  space 
for  wildlife.  Additionally,  because  of  the  heavy  cattle  use,  most 
of  the  grazing  systems  would  be  totally  ineffective  in  improving 
habitat  conditions  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Early  spring  and  fall  grazing  would  exist  in  the  following 
allotments  that  encompass  important  or  crucial  wildlife  habitat: 
King  Hill,  Dempsey,  Indian,  Clover  Creek,  North  Shoshone,  and 
Picabo.  The  impacts  resulting  from  spring  and  fall  grazing  were 
discussed  in  Chapter  3;  however,  since  livestock  numbers  would  not 
be  reduced  under  this  alternative,  the  adverse  impacts  would  be 
more  severe  than  previously  described. 

As  no  range  improvement  projects  would  be  undertaken  under 
this  alternative,  no  impacts  would  result. 

Impacts  on  Big  Game. 

Mule  Deer.  Mule  deer  populations  would  decline.  The  lack  of 
adequate  spring  and  summer  forage  for  resident  animals  and  insuf- 
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ficient  winter  forage  for  both  residents  and  migrants  would  result 
in  poorer-conditioned  animals,  less  productivity,  and  increased 
susceptibility  to  disease  and  predators.  These  factors  would 
combine  to  reduce  resident  mule  deer  populations  approximately  10 
percent  and  winter  migrants  five  percent. 

Elk.  Elk  populations  would  be  expected  to  remain  static  or 
decline  slightly.  Elk  presently  inhabit  areas  in  generally  fair 
to  good  condition,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  condition  classes 
would  remain  unchanged.  The  present  vegetation  conditions  have 
resulted  either  from  reduced  livestock  grazing  over  the  past  20  to 
30  years  or  from  the  low  accessibility  of  the  areas  to  livestock. 
The  patterns  causing  the  present  conditions  would  be  expected  to 
continue;  therefore,  elk  numbers  would  be  expected  to  remain 
approximately  the  same. 

Antelope.  Under  this  alternative  antelope  populations  would 
decline  slightly.  The  competition  for  forage  would  be  very  keen 
in  specific  areas  and  would  have  a  definite  adverse  impact  on 
antelope.  However,  the  mobility  of  the  antelope  would  tend  to 
offset  the  forage  competition  problem,  thus  lessening  the  impact. 

The  lack  of  any  land  treatment  projects  would  ensure  that 
adequate  winter  forage  would  be  maintained  for  existing  numbers. 

Impacts  on  Small  Mammals.  The  "General  Impacts"  section  de- 
scribes what  impacts  would  be  expected  on  small  mammals  and  how 
their  populations  would  react. 

Impacts  on  Birds. 

Sage  Grouse.  The  impacts  on  sage  grouse  resulting  from  this 
alternative  would  include  decreased  availability  of  late  spring 
and  summer  forage,  decreased  understory  nesting  cover,  lower 
reproductive  success,  and  subsequently,  lower  populations.  Approxi- 
mately 5  percent  fewer  nests  would  be  produced  than  currently 
exist,  which  is  approximately  65  percent  fewer  nests  than  would  be 
produced  under  the  proposed  action. 

Because  no  land  treatment  projects  are  proposed  under  this 
alternative,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  improve  that  habitat 
with  prescribed  burns  or  seedings. 

Chukar  Partridge,  Hungarian  Partridge,  Pheasants,  Quail, 
Doves.  The  impacts  to  these  species  would  be  the  same  as  those 
described  for  sage  grouse.  Populations  would  decline  because  of 
the  lack  of  high  quality  food  and  cover.  The  impacts  to  pheasants 
would  be  least  significant,  but  because  escape  and  winter  cover 
would  be  reduced,  the  pheasants  using  public  land  would  be  adversely 
impacted. 

Waterfowl.  The  impacts  on  waterfowl  would  be  essentially  the 
same  as  those  described  under  the  proposed  action  (Chapter  3). 
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Nesting  cover  adjacent  to  water  would  be  unavailable  because  of 
the  concentration  of  livestock  around  the  water  areas   The  lack 
of  cover  would  result  in  fewer  numbers  of  nests  and  reduced  nesting 
success,  both  of  which  would  lead  to  lower  populations. 

Tmnacts  on  Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  VJildlrfe. 
This  alternative  would  have  no  impact  on  the  bald  eagle  and  no 
significant  impacts  on  the  sensitive  species  inhabiting  the  ES 
Area. 

Summary 

The  cumulative  impacts  arising  from  the  No  Change  Alternative 
would  cause  a  decline  in  virtually  all  wildlife  populations. 
Resident  mule  deer  populations  would  be  expected  to  decline  approxi 
mately  10  percent  while  the  migratory  populations  would  decline 
approximately  5  percent.  Elk  and  antelope  populations  would  be 
expected  to  decline  about  10  percent. 

Upland  game  bird  nests  would  decline  an  estimated  5  percent, 
but  waterfowl  nest  numbers  would  be  expected  to  remain  static. 
Other  species,  including  small  mammals  and  birds,  would  be  expec- 
ted to  decline,  but  as  no  estimate  of  their  population  numbers  or 
number  of  nests  have  been  made,  the  amount  of  decline  cannot  be 
quantified. 

Impacts  on  Fisheries 

The  aquatic  habitat  conditions  along  the  streams  would  not 
change  appreciably  from  those  described  for  the  existing  environ- 
ment (Chapter  2) . 

The  stream  reaches  presently  accessible  to  livestock  would 
continue  to  be  grazed,  and  this  would  perpetuate  the  existing  poor 
or  fair  conditions.  Conversely,  the  stream  reaches  that  are 
inaccessible  to  livestock  because  of  steep  canyon  walls,  talus 
slopes,  etc.,  would  remain  inaccessible,  and  their  good  condition 
would  not  change. 

Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

Under  this  alternative  the  present  downward  trend  in  the  con- 
dition of  cultural  resources  in  the  ES  Area  would  continue,  per- 
haps at  an  accelerated  rate.  This  would  occur  because  alterations 
to  cultural  resource  sites  are  permanent  and  irreversible.  Once  a 
site  is  initially  disturbed,  subsequent  impacts  serve  to  compound 
the  situation,  the  impacts  become  cumulative,  and  the  downward 
trend  resulting  from  the  initial  disturbance  become  accelerated. 
Artifact  damage  and  displacement  from  cattle  trampling  and  erosion 
would  generally  be  expected  to  continue  at  their  present  inten- 
sities. Some  increase  in  trampling  and  erosional  impacts  could  be 
expected  in  areas  of  heavy  livestock  concentrations,  particularly 
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near  unprotected  spring  areas.  Expectable  impacts  due  to  van- 
dalism would  be  expected  to  remain  at  the  same  level  as  presently. 

Since  no  new  range  improvements  would  be  constructed,  a 
slight  to  moderate  decrease  in  baseline  data  would  be  expected,  as 
archaeological  clearance  acitivities  would  not  be  accomplished; 
and  many  currently  undiscovered  sites  would  remain  undiscovered. 

Impacts  on  Visual  Resources 

Continuation  of  the  present  grazing  management  would  ad- 
versely affect  visual  resources  in  the  allotments  which  currently 
have  a  declining  range  trend.  Livestock  grazing  would  continue  to 
cause  vegetation  contrasts,  especially  along  fence  lines  and  in 
livestock  concentration  areas.  Allotments  that  have  a  static  or 
upward  range  trend  under  present  management  would  tend  to  remain 
static  or  show  improvement  in  visual  resources.  Existing  live- 
stock facilities  would  continue  to  present  visual  contrasts,  but 
no  new  facilities  would  be  constructed.  No  livestock-related  land 
treatments  would  be  conducted,  so  they  would  not  be  a  source  of 
visual  contrasts  under  this  alternative. 

Impacts  on  Recreation  Resources 

Due  to  the  decline  in  vegetation  condition  predicted  for  a 
majority  of  the  allotments,  recreation  resources  would  be  ad- 
versely affected.  A  decrease  in  quality  of  opportunities  would 
occur  for  sightseeing,  hiking,  camping,  and  hunting.  However, 
despite  the  reduced  quality  of  experience,  demand  would  remain 
approximately  the  same  or  higher  than  at  present. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness 

The  wilderness  inventory  and  analysis  described  in  Chapter  2 
would  continue  unaffected  by  this  alternative.  No  wilderness 
areas  would  be  lost  or  impaired.   If  areas  having  wilderness 
characterisitcs  were  identified,  any  conflicting  activities  would 
be  restricted  until  Congress  acts  on  designation  of  the  areas. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing 

If  present  management  continues,  less  forage  would  be  avail- 
able from  the  public  lands  after  fifteen  years.  The  1976  vegeta- 
tion inventory  indicated  53,900  AUMs  (43,120,000  pounds  of  air- 
dried  forage),  or  65  percent  of  present  active  qualifications, 
could  be  allocated  to  domestic  livestock  (Table  1-6).  Available 
domestic  livestock  forage  would  decline  from  53,900  AUMs  to  approxi 
mately  52,155  AUMs,  63  percent  of  present  active  qualifications, 
after  fifteen  years  under  this  alternative.  Table  8-4  shows 
estimated  future  vegetation  condition  and  AUM  production  after 
fifteen  years  without  a  change  in  management.  The  decline  from 
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the  present  53,900  AUMs  production  to  the  estimated  future  52,155 
AUMs  production  means  that  1,745  AUMs  (1,396,000  pounds)  less 
forage  would  be  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

Along  with  the  expected  reduction  in  quantity  of  available 
forage,  a  decline  in  forage  quality  and  dependability  would  be 
expected.  As  forage  near  water,  along  riparian  zones,  on  flat 
areas,  and  on  gentle  slopes  became  depleted,  livestock,  especially 
cows  with  calves,  would  be  forced  to  travel  greater  distances  in 
search  of  sufficient  palatable  forage.  This  would  cause  livestock 
to  take  less  palatable  plant  species.  On  areas  now  having  a  high 
percentage  of  annual  plants  such  as  cheatgrass,  livestock  would 
continue  to  make  good  weight  gains  most  years,  but  during  years  of 
poor  annual  plant  production,  weight  gains  would  drop  off  appre- 
ciably. 

The  impacts  to  livestock  grazing  caused  by  continuing  present 
stocking  rates  and  seasons  of  grazing  use  would  not  be  significant 
in  the  short  term  (five  years).  However,  there  would  be  some 
adverse  impacts  in  the  long  term  (five  to  fifteen  years)  from 
continuing  the  present  overstocking,  making  concentrated  spring 
use,  regrazing  the  same  areas  several  times  in  a  season,  and 
continuing  the  present  poor  distribution  of  livestock.  Livestock 
weight  gains,  on  a  per-unit  basis,  would  decline.  General  animal 
health  and  resistance  to  disease  would  decline  slightly.  The 
possibility  of  sickness  or  death  to  domestic  animals  from  poisonous 
plants  on  depleted  ranges  would  increase. 

In  summary,  forage  quantity  and  quality  would  decrease  with 
this  alternative.  There  would  be  1,745  less  AUMs  available  for 
livestock  after  fifteen  years.  Decreased  forage  quality  would 
cause  a  decrease  in  weight  gains,  in  general  animal  health,  and  in 
disease  resistance. 

Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Population  and  Employment.  Population  and  employment  levels 
would  not  differ  significantly  in  the  short  term  from  those 
levels  identified  in  Chapter  2,  "Socioeconomic  Conditions." 
In  the  long  term  between  eight  and  eleven  ranching  jobs  and  be- 
tween six  and  eight  secondary  jobs  would  be  lost  as  a  result  of 
the  expected  decrease  in  the  number  of  AUMs  produced. 

Income.  Under  this  alternative  the  initial  stocking  rate 
would  remain  at  58,731  AUMs,  the  average  five-year  licensed  use. 
This  stocking  level  represents  a  reduction  of  24,389  AUMs  from 
active  qualified  demand  but  no  reduction  from  present  actual  use. 

Since  this  alternative  sets  initial   stocking  rates  equivalent 
to  the  average  actual   use  over  the  past  five  years,  there  would 
be  no  short-term  economic  impact  as  a  result  of  its  implementation. 

In  the  long  term  the  AUMs  available  for  livestock  use  would 
drop  to  52,155  due  to  the  continued  grazing  in  excess  of  inven- 
toried capacity.  This  loss  of  6,576  AUMs  would  result  in  an 
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annual  income  loss  of  between  $135,000  and  $206,000  (in  1979 
dollars).  These  predicted  losses  are  based  on  buying  hay  and  on 
a  combination  of  buying  hay  and  reducing  herd  size.  An  addi- 
tional loss  of  between  $59,400  and  $93,700  would  result  from 
secondary  impacts.  The  average  rancher  would  lose  between  $1,205 
and  $1,839  of  annual  income  from  his  current  operation. 

Social  Values  and  Attitudes.  Without  changes  in  the  level  of 
grazing  permitted  on  public  lands,  livestock  operators  would 
probably  develop  slightly  altered  expectations  regarding  future 
availability  of  public  grazing  privileges.  Less  relaxed  attitudes 
about  maintenance  of  current  levels  of  use  would  have  been  induced 
by  recent  discussion  of  the  proposed  action.  Heightened  uncer- 
tainty would  influence  operators'  plans  for  the  future  in  un- 
predictable fashion  and  degree. 

The  immediate  emotional  response  of  affected  operators  and 
the  community  would  be  relief  and  possibly  a  softening  of  resent- 
ment toward  BLM  based  on  the  assumption  their  objections  regarding 
the  proposed  action  had  influenced  the  decision.  Choice  of  this 
alternative,  combined  with  recently  improved  cattle  prices,  would 
be  likely  to  generate  a  temporary  mood  of  optimism  in  local  resi- 
dents. 
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ALTERNATIVE  2: 
DISCONTINUE  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


Description  of  Alternative  2 

Under  this  alternative  all  licensed  livestock  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area.  All  grazing  permits 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  livestock  use  on  the  public  lands 
would  be  cancelled.  However,  livestock  operators  with  investments 
in  cooperative  agreement  projects  would  be  entitled  to  appropriate 
salvage  rights. 

All  forage  would  be  reserved  for  values  other  than  livestock 
grazing,  and  BLM  would  continue  to  manage  the  public  lands  for  all 
other  multiple  uses  as  mandated  in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976. 

Limited  livestock  trailing  would  be  permitted  through  the  ES 
Area  to  provide  access  to  or  from  National  Forest,  private,  and/or 
State  lands,  but  no  particular  forage  allocation  would  be  made. 
Total  forage  consumed  during  trailing  would  be  approximately  400 
to  500  AUMs  annually  (based  on  current  crossing  permit  data).  Use 
would  be  almost  entirely  by  trailing  sheep.  Livestock  numbers, 
routes,  and  crossing  times  would  be  strictly  monitored  and  con- 
trolled by  BLM  personnel. 

If  State  and  private  lands  intermingled  with  public  lands 
were  used  for  livestock  grazing,  fences  and  cattleguards  would 
have  to  be  installed  where  appropriate  to  ensure  against  livestock 
trespass  on  public  land.  This  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  landowners. 

New  range  improvements  would  be  developed  by  BLM  only  if 
necessary  for  programs  other  than  grazing,  such  as  wildlife  hab- 
itat or  watershed.  Existing  range  improvements  would  be  main- 
tained or  removed  after  considering  their  beneficial  or  adverse 
impacts  on  other  resources.  Easements  and  permits  would  be  han- 
dled under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 


Analysis  of  Alternative  2 

Under  this  alternative,  three  of  the  cause  agents  (allocation 
of  forage,  grazing  systems,  and  range  improvements)  would  be 
essentially  eliminated.  However,  removal  of  these  cause  agents, 
which  have  been  dominant  factors  in  past  management  of  the  public 
land,  would  result  in  substantial  impacts  to  the  existing  environ- 
ment. The  fourth  cause  agent  [protection  from  grazing)  would  be 
an  integral  part  of  this  alternative  and  would  also  be  a  source  of 
impacts. 
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Impacts  on  Soils 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would  have  an  overall 
beneficial  impact  on  soils  by  improving  cover,  increasing  soil 
productivity,  and  reducing  erosion.  Cover  would  increase  by  an 
estimated  14  percent,  and  erosion  rates  would  decrease  an  estima- 
ted 16  percent  from  a  present  rate  of  1.00  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  to  0.84 
ac  ft/sq  mi/yr.  This  change  is  about  three  times  greater  than  the 
5  percent  decrease  anticipated  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

In  the  long  term,  by  discontinuing  livestock  grazing,  4  pro- 
posed allotments  (33,366  acres)  would  have  low  erosion  rates,  21 
proposed  allotments  (260,393  acres)  would  have  moderate  erosion 
rates,  and  17  proposed  allotments  (270,871  acres)  would  have  high 
erosion  rates.  This  compares  with  three  proposed  allotments 
(32,448  acres)  having  low  erosion  rates,  20  proposed  allotments 
(165,007  acres)  having  moderate  erosion  rates,  and  19  proposed 
allotments  (376,175  acres)  having  high  erosion  rates  in  the  long 
term  under  the  Proposed  Action.  A  summary  of  erosion  rates  and 
predicted  changes  in  erosion  rates  by  alternative  is  given  in 
Appendix  Table  A2-1 . 

As  there  would  be  no  range  improvements  under  this  alter- 
native, there  would  be  no  short-term  adverse  impacts  due  to  them. 
This  compares  with  the  6,109  acre  short-term  disturbance  under  the 
Proposed  Action.   If  range  improvements  necessary  for  wildlife 
habitat  and  watershed  protection  were  undertaken  under  this  alter- 
native, some  short-term  disturbance  would  occur.   In  the  long-term 
these  treatments  would  increase  the  overall  beneficial  impacts  on 
the  soil  resource. 

Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

Discontinuing  livestock  grazing  in  the  ES  Area  would  result 
in  watershed  improvements  on  all  areas  where  impacts  from  live- 
stock grazing  have  been  severe.  As  with  the  Proposed  Action  (see 
Chapter  3),  improvements  in  sedimentation  would  occur  on  the 
excluded  areas,  but  the  significance  of  such  reductions  cannot  be 
evaluated  because  of  the  lack  of  data.   It  is  estimated  that  soil 
loss  (erosion  rates)  would  average  0.92  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  on  allot- 
ments containing  important  streams.  This  reduction  is  about  11 
percent  below  levels  expected  under  the  Proposed  Action  and  18 
percent  less  than  existing  conditions.  Direct  runoff  would  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  increased  vegetation  cover.  It  is  estimated 
that  nine  allotments,  totaling  approximately  159,000  acres,  would 
have  less  than  70  percent  total  cover.  This  is  a  48  percent 
increase  in  area  reaching  that  level  compared  to  the  Proposed 
Action.  The  increased  cover  would  increase  the  present  ten-year 
equalized  return  period  runoff  amount  to  a  fourteen-year  occur- 
rence. The  reduction  in  surface  runoff  would  add  to  the  potential 
reduction  in  sedimentation  problems  identified  by  Rabe,  et  al . 
(1976). 
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Many  studies,  including  those  of  Cordone  and  Kelly  (1961)  and 
Duff  (1977),  have  shown  that  complete  removal  of  livestock  results 
in  great  improvement  in  watershed  conditions  where  grazing  has 
been  heavy  and  especially  where  grazing  has  occurred  in  riparian 
zones.  It  is  expected  that  significant  improvements  in  streambank 
condition  would  occur,  which  would  help  reduce  the  sediment  prob- 
lems identified  by  Rabe,  et  al.  (1976).  Overland  erosion  rates 
would  be  reduced  16  percent  as  compared  to  the  5  percent  decrease 
expected  under  the  Proposed  Action.  The  improved  condition  of 
stream  channels  could  significantly  improve  water  quality  on 
streams  predominantly  controlled  by  BLM.  This  would  be  a  direct 
result  of  livestock  removal  and  subsequent  improvement  of  the 
riparian  vegetation.  Other  problems  caused  by  livestock  would  be 
eliminated  as  a  result  of  this  alternative,  but  it  is  doubtful 
that  any  significant  change  in  chemical  water  quality  would  be 
noticed.  Bacteriological  quality  would  probably  improve  under 
this  alternative  because  no  livestock  would  be  in  the  streams,  and 
it  is  doubtful  that  wildlife  could  replace  the  bacterial  fraction 
contributed  by  livestock.  Temperatures  of  streams  would  likely 
decrease  where  riparian  vegetation  would  provide  new  cover  on  29 
miles  of  stream. 

Water  consumption  would  be  80-100  acre-feet  less  per  year 
under  this  alternative  than  under  the  Proposed  Action,  but  this  is 
considered  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  total  water  use  in  the 
ES  Area.  No  difference  between  this  alternative  and  the  Proposed 
Action  would  be  expected  concerning  total  surface  and  ground  water 
supply. 

In  summary,  no  adverse  impacts  would  occur  with  the  Dis- 
continue Livestock  Grazing  Alternative.  The  alternative  could 
improve  water  quality  in  relation  to  sedimentation,  temperature, 
and  bacterial  pollution  over  and  above  that  of  the  Proposed 
Action.  This  added  enhancement  could  be  beneficial  to  related 
uses  such  as  fisheries  where  other  limiting  factors  are  not  en- 
countered. 

Impacts  on  Vegetation 

With  this  alternative  practically  all  livestock  grazing  would 
be  discontinued.  Only  400  to  500  AUMs  (320,000  to  400,000  pounds 
of  air-dried  forage)  would  be  consumed  annually  by  trailing  livestock 
under  crossing  permits.  Vegetation  would  be  grazed  only  by  wild- 
life and  trailing  sheep.  Such  grazing  use,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 5,100  AUMs  (4,117,600  pounds),  would  be  12  percent  of  the 
amount  under  the  Proposed  Action  (4,647  wildlife  AUMs  plus  38,138 
livestock  AUMs). 

The  immediate  and  long-term  beneficial  impact  to  vegetation 
would  be  the  large  reduction  in  stressful  defoliation  (grazing). 
Forage  plant  species  would  be  able  to  complete  their  yearly  growth, 
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reproduction,  and  dormancy  cycle  relatively  free  of  the  adverse 
effects  of  grazing  during  critical  stages  of  development.  Table 
3-6  shows  important  phenological  (life  cycle)  events  in  relation 
to  defoliation  for  perennial  grasses.  Under  this  alternative, 
forbs  and  shrubs,  as  well  as  grasses,  would  be  able  to  go  through 
growth  stages  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  "Without  Defoliation" 
column  of  Table  3-6. 

Plant  growth  begins  in  early  spring;  root  growth  normally 
precedes  shoot  growth.  Late  spring  is  the  period  of  most  rapid 
root  and  shoot  elongation;  carbohydrate  food  reserves  of  the  plant 
are  lowest  during  this  period  as  they  have  been  used  up  by  rapid 
tissue  growth.  During  late  spring  and  early  summer  the  plant  is 
at  the  peak  of  its  reproductive  cycle.  Stored  food  reserves  begin 
to  build  up  because  the  plant  is  manufacturing  more  food  than  it 
is  consuming.  Seeds  are  ripe  and  "shatter"  in  late  summer  when 
food  reserves  build  rapidly.  Moisture-stress-induced  dormancy 
occurs  by  mid  to  late  August.  Some  fall  "green-up"  occurs  during 
years  when  abundant  September  and  October  rains  combine  with  warm 
temperatures.  By  late  fall  temperature-induced  dormancy  occurs 
and  continues  until  spring.  During  the  winter  the  plant  is  sus- 
tained by  its  stored  root  reserves. 

Plant  species  such  as  crested  wheatgrass,  bluebunch  wheat- 
grass,  and  the  others  listed  in  Table  3-5  that  presently  provide 
most  of  the  forage  for  livestock  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
complete  their  yearly  cycles  without  heavy  grazing  pressure.   In  a 
few  years,  the  plants  would  gain  maximum  vigor;  develop  deep, 
healthy  root  systems;  store  maximum  food  reserves;  and  produce  an 
abundance  of  viable  seed. 

Yearly  plant  growth  not  removed  from  the  environment  through 
grazing  or  wildfire  becomes  litter.  Some  plant  residues,  such  as 
dead  woody  stems,  remain  in  place  for  many  years  under  semi  arid 
conditions;  these  are  called  persistent  litter.  Other  residues, 
such  as  fine  grass  and  forb  leaves,  decompose  rapidly  through 
weathering  and  disappear  within  a  year;  these  are  called  non- 
persistent  litter.  Presently  this  litter,  a  natural  part  of  the 
wildland  vegetation,  is  being  partially  harvested  by  livestock. 

Under  present  stocking  levels  approximately  11.7  percent  of 
total  vegetation  production  is  being  consumed  as  forage  by  live- 
stock. With  this  alternative  that  consumption  would  decrease  to 
1 .0  percent. 

The  impact  of  leaving  more  herbaceous  (nonwoody)  plant  ma- 
terial would  be  greater  than  implied  by  the  percent  decrease  of 
total  production  harvested  by  grazing  animals.  Presently  an 
estimated  66,040,000  pounds  of  palatable  grasses  and  forbs  are 
being  produced  annually  on  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area.  Of  that 
total,  46,984,800  pounds  (71  percent)  are  presently  being  har- 
vested by  livestock.  Under  this  alternative  only  4,117,600  pounds 
(6  percent)  would  be  harvested.  Increased  herbaceous  vegetation 
left  unharvested  would  remain  as  litter  and  help  protect  the 
soil  from  wind  and/or  water  erosion,  as  described  in  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Vegetation." 
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It  should  be  noted  that  more  litter  would  increase  the  danger 
of  wildfire.  However,  fire  is  a  natural  part  of  the  environment 
and  often  occurred  unchecked  before  the  white  man  arrived. 
Vigorous  plants  with  hardy  root  systems  would  be  able  to  reestab- 
lish after  wildfire. 

Table  8-7  shows  expected  future  acres  and  forage  production 
(expressed  in  AUMs)  for  each  of  four  vegetation  condition  cate- 
gories and  two  man-caused  categories  (seeding  and  brush  control) 
by  allotment.  These  predictions  are  best  professional  estimates 
based  upon  applicable  soils  data,  field  samples,  and  previously 
observed  responses  of  vegetation.  Table  8-8  is  a  summary  com- 
parison of  the  existing  vegetation  condition  and  the  expected 
condition  in  fifteen  years  without  livestock  grazing.  The  amount 
of  seeding  would  increase  6,981  acres  if  livestock  grazing  were 
discontinued,  mainly  as  a  result  of  seeded  species  regaining  vigor 
and  producing  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  herbage  yield  on 
seeded  sites.  Brush  control  would  decrease  by  an  estimated  2,300 
acres  as  a  result  of  natural  brush  encroachment.   Increased  big 
game  numbers  would  not  lessen  the  natural  reinvasion  of  brush 
species  appreciably  because  so  much  brush  would  be  available  to 
them.  In  isolated  instances  increased  deer  herds  could  control 
brush  invasion  but  it  would  not  be  widespread.  The  conclusions  of 
improved  seeding  vigor  and  competitiveness,  as  well  as  shrub 
reinvasion  on  sagebrush  sites,  were  drawn  from  field  observations 
of  livestock  exclosures  within  existing  seedings  and  areas  treated 
by  herbicides  to  control  brush. 

The  amount  of  public  land  in  highly  disturbed  or  poor  con- 
dition would  decrease  from  the  existing  48  percent  to  34  percent 
of  the  total  under  this  alternative  (42  percent  with  Proposed 
Action).  Public  land  in  fair  and  good  condition  presently  makes 
up  40  percent  of  the  total;  with  this  alternative  it  would  in- 
crease to  54  percent  (47  percent  with  Proposed  Action).  The 
expected  decrease  in  highly  disturbed  and  poor  condition  and  the 
expected  increase  in  the  more  desirable  categories  would  be 
directly  related  to  the  expected  dramatic  increase  in  upward 
trend. 

Trend,  an  evaluation  of  the  movement  toward  or  away  from 
potential  natural  vegetation,  would  change  under  discontinued 
livestock  grazing.  Three  classes  of  vegetation  trend  are  shown  in 
Table  8-9.  The  acres  within  each  trend  class  are  displayed  by 
allotment.  The  amount  of  public  land  in  downward  trend  would 
decrease  from  the  current  22  percent  to  0  percent  (4  percent  with 
the  Proposed  Action);  the  amount  in  upward  trend  would  increase 
from  the  current  2  percent  to  94  percent  (67  percent  with  the 
Proposed  Action);  and  the  amount  in  static  trend  would  decrease 
from  the  current  76  percent  to  6  percent  (29  percent  with  the 
Proposed  Action). 

Upward  trend  in  vegetation  condition  means  that  the  com- 
position of  grasses,  forbs  and  shrubs  is  becoming  more  like  the 
potential  natural  vegetation.  Brush  encroachment  on  areas  pre- 
viously controlled  is  a  natural  occurrence  because  under  pristine 
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EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  2.  DISCONTINUE  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREND 


ALLOTMENT  NAME 


UPWARD 
(Acres) 


DOWNWARD 
(Acres) 


STATIC 
(Acres) 


Black  Buttes 

Black  Canyon 

Canal 

Clover  Creek 

Compound 

Cove  Creek 

Davis  Mountain 

Dempsey 

FHcke 

Gw1n  Ranch 

Hash  Spring 

HI  1 1  City  Branch 

Indian 

Klme 

King  Hill 

Klnzle  Butte 

Lava 

Lower  Magic 

Macon  Flat 

Magic 

North  Gooding 

North  Shoshone 

North  Slope 

Plcabo 

Pioneer 

Poison  rreek 

Rattlesnake 

Richfield  Cattle 

Schooler  Creek 

Spud  Patch 

Spring  Creek 

Sprlngdale 

Struthers 

Swinging  Bridge 

The  Pasture 

Tlceska 

THura 

Tlmnerman  East 

Tlmnerman  West 

Track 

■46" 

"101" 


49 

49 

50,555 

50,555 

511 

511 

42.435 

41,396 

457 

457 

54 

54 

3g,030 

39,030 

20,014 

20,014 

87 

87 

487 

287 

5,746 

3.406 

687 

687 

35,348 

35,348 

600 

600 

25,368 

24.445 

8,684 

8,684 

28.000 

8,501 

263 

263 

38,982 

38.982 

6,052 

6.052 

41,405 

41,405 

93.628 

88,459 

661 

265 

7.870 

7,870 

6.762 

6.762 

269 

269 

20,281 

20.281 

22,015 

22,015 

58 

58 

3.894 

3.894 

563 

563 

310 

310 

2,392 

2,392 

2.939 

1.080 

918 

918 

3.891 

3.891 

3,643 

3.643 

28,952 

28,952 

14.450 

10,950 

1.974 

1,974 

208 

208 

4.138 

4.138 

1.039 


200 
2,340 


923 
19,499 


5,169 
396 


1,859 


3.500 


Totals 


529.705 


34.925 
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conditions  the  site  supported  some  brush.  Conversely,  an  increase 
in  the  grass  and  forb  component  of  the  vegetation  community  would 
be  expected  on  those  areas  where  brush  is  presently  overabundant 
because  the  grasses  and  forbs  have  been  weakened  in  the  past  by 
repeated  livestock  grazing  during  the  critical  green  period.  The 
vegetation  would  become  more  like  the  potential  vegetation  on  all 
major  vegetation  zones  (shown  in  Table  2-9)  except  the  Productive 
Seeding  Zone,  the  Agricultural  Land  Zone,  and  the  Recent  Lava 
Flows  and  Barren  Zone.  Although  the  potential  vegetation  would 
not  be  entirely  restored  within  15  years,  the  trend  would  be 
toward  such  an  outcome. 

In  summary,  discontinued  livestock  grazing  would  greatly 
improve  vigor  of  forage  species.  Yearly  herbaceous  litter  ac- 
cumulation would  increase  by  42,867,200  pounds  the  first  year  and 
would  increase  annually  thereafter  as  forage  plant  vigor  improved. 
Vegetation  condition  would  improve  dramatically  on  94  percent 
(529,705  acres)  of  the  ES  Area  that  would  trend  toward  the  po- 
tential natural  vegetation.  The  specific  vegetation  objectives  of 
the  Proposed  Action  would  be  fully  met  in  15  years  under  dis- 
continued livestock  grazing. 

Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife 

General  Impacts.  The  majority  of  mammals  and  birds  that  are 
either  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  vegetation  would 
benefit  by  the  complete  removal  of  livestock.  Food  would  be 
abundant  for  all  herbivorous  species  until  such  time  that  popu- 
lations could  respond  to  the  excess  forage  by  increasing  their 
numbers  accordingly.  Predators  would  respond  concomitantly  with 
their  prey.  The  increased  cover  would  increase  the  hunting  diffi- 
culty for  predators.  However,  with  increased  prey  numbers  the 
predators  would  have  fewer  problems  capturing  sufficient  prey. 

Impacts  on  Big  Game. 

Mule  Deer.  Mule  deer  would  initially  benefit  by  the  removal 
of  livestock.  Competition  for  spring  forage  would  be  eliminated, 
and  the  browse  produced  on  the  winter  ranges  would  be  mostly 
available  for  wintering  deer.  If  other  factors  such  as  hunting 
pressure,  disease,  etc.,  remain  unchanged,  there  should  be  a  major 
increase  in  resident  deer  populations  and  a  minor  but  still 
significant  increase  in  winter  migrants.  Winter  populations  would 
increase  approximately  5  percent  over  the  predictions  for  the 
Proposed  Action. 

Shrubs  could  be  detrimentally  impacted  through  competition 
for  moisture,  etc.,  with  grasses  and  forbs.  However,  the  timing 
of  this  shrub  response  would  depend  on  the  existing  vegetation 
condition.  Adverse  shrub  impacts  could  occur  within  fifteen  years 
on  areas  presently  in  high  fair  or  good  condition.  On  areas  where 
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the  present  condition  is  low  fair  or  poor,  it  would  be  expected  to 
take  longer  than  fifteen  years  before  the  shrubs  would  be  reduced 
through  competition  with  grasses  and  forbs. 

Elk.  Elk  populations  would  experience  a  major  increase  as  a 
result  of  discontinued  livestock  grazing.  Provided  all  other 
factors  remain  unchanged,  as  vegetation  condition  improves,  in- 
creasing grasses  and  forbs,  elk  would  be  expected  to  expand  their 
ranges,  leading  to  an  estimated  5  percent  greater  increase  in 
animal  numbers  than  would  occur  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Antelope.  The  response  of  antelope  would  be  similar  to  that 
of  other  big  game.  A  significant  population  increase  would  result 
due  to  the  improved  vegetation  conditions. 

Impacts  on  Small  Mammals.  The  increased  amount  of  available 
vegetation  would  result  in  increased  food  and  cover  for  the  many 
small  mammals.  The  improved  habitat  conditions  would  produce  an 
increase  in  population  numbers. 

Impacts  on  Birds. 

Sage  Grouse.  Sage  grouse  would  be  expected  to  significantly 
increase  their  population  numbers.  The  increased  availability  of 
grasses  and  forbs  would  tend  to  improve  forage  conditions  and 
nesting  habitat,  subsequently  increasing  productivity. 

The  meadows  and  riparian  habitats  would  become  overgrown  with 
grass  and  grass-like  species,  making  them  less  desirable  for 
grouse  than  if  they  were  periodically  grazed.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  would  significantly  affect  grouse  popula- 
tions. 

Chukar  Partridge,  Hungarian  Partridge,  Pheasants,  Quail, 
Doves.  The  population  response  to  discontinued  livestock  grazing 
would  be  similar  to  that  described  for  sage  grouse.  With  the 
exception  of  the  pheasants,  which  depend  primarily  on  agricultural 
land,  the  populations  of  all  other  birds  would  be  expected  to 
increase.  This  increase  would  result  from  the  substantial  im- 
provement in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food  and  cover. 

Waterfowl.  The  nesting  cover  adjacent  to  water  areas  would 
be  greatly  increased,  resulting  in  an  increase  in  nesting  birds 
and  nesting  success.  The  increased  number  of  nesting  birds,  in 
conjunction  with  increased  nesting  success,  would  lead  to  signifi- 
cantly (60  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  nests)  higher  water- 
fowl populations. 

Impacts  on  Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife. 
The  discontinuance  of  grazing  would  not  impact  the  bald  eagle. 
Sensitive  species  that  rarely  occur  within  the  ES  Area  presently 
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would  not  be  impacted.  Burrowing  owls  would  be  beneficially 
impacted  because  of  the  increase  in  small  mammals  and  insects 
(prey)  resulting  from  the  improved  vegetation  condition.  Nesting 
burrows  would  not  be  threatened  with  destruction  since  no  seeding 
projects  would  be  proposed. 

Summary.  The  net  impacts  resulting  from  Alternative  2, 
Discontinue  Livestock  Grazing,  would  enhance  practically  all  the 
wildlife  species  inhabiting  the  ES  Area. 

Big  game  populations  would  increase  significantly  over  the 
existing  situation  and  would  be  expected  to  be  slightly  (5  per- 
cent) higher  than  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Upland  game  and  waterfowl  nest  sites  would  increase  approxi- 
mately 65  and  60  percent,  respectively,  over  existing  nest  site 
numbers. 

Impacts  on  Fisheries 

Discontinued  livestock  grazing  would  improve  the  aquatic 
habitat  on  approximately  29  miles  (40  percent)  of  the  streams 
within  the  ES  Area.  The  improved  conditions  would  include  im- 
proved riparian  vegetation,  reduced  bank  sloughing,  and  improved 
aquatic  habitat.  However,  the  final  outcome  of  these  improvements 
on  the  stream  fisheries  would  be  yery   slight.  The  low  flows  in 
the  majority  of  the  streams  control  the  significance  of  the 
fishery.  It  is  apparent  that  no  matter  how  good  the  aquatic 
habitat  is,  many  of  the  streams  would  never  produce  a  substantial 
fishery  because  of  low  water  flows  and  the  resultant  high  water 
temperatures. 

Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

Under  this  alternative  damage  to  cultural  resource  sites  from 
livestock  trampling  and  sheet  erosion  generated  by  trampling  would 
be  eliminated.  This  would  constitute  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  present  situation.  Benefits  would  be  most  effectively 
realized  in  areas,  such  as  major  water  sources,  where  livestock 
congregate.  Intermingled  private  and  State  lands  would  experience 
continued,  or  perhaps  increased,  damage  depending  on  the  intensity 
of  grazing  that  would  occur. 

Livestock  trailing  could  have  a  slight  adverse  impact  to  cul- 
tural resource  sites  because  the  animals  would  trample  any  sites 
passed  over.  In  any  given  year  these  impacts  would  be  small,  but 
if  the  same  routes  were  used  every  year,  the  cumulative  effects 
expected  to  sites  would  constitute  a  moderate  to  severe  impact. 

Some  adverse  impacts  could  result  from  the  removal  of  pasture 
fences  and  construction  of  fences  around  private  and  State  lands. 
Since  the  new  fence  lines  would  reflect  legal  boundaries,  they 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  relocate  to  avoid  cultural 
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resources.  Depending  on  the  number  and  significance  of  the  sites 
encountered  (presently  unpredictable),  the  cost  of  conducting 
archaeological  salvage  could  be  substantial. 

Should  intensified  human  activity  result  from  increased 
wildlife  harvest,  the  risk  of  vandalism  to  cultural  resource  sites 
would  increase. 

Impacts  on  Visual  Resources 

The  visual  resources  would  be  restored  in  the  long  term  to 
compose  an  entirely  natural  landscape  on  public  lands  within  the 
ES  Area.  Improved  vegetation  conditions  would  enhance  scenic 
quality  and  could  result  in  higher  Visual  Resource  Management 
(VRM)  classes  for  some  areas  (see  Chapter  2  for  VRM  procedures). 
However,  additional  fencing  would  undoubtedly  be  constructed  on 
the  boundaries  between  public  land  and  State  or  private  land  to 
prevent  trespass.  These  fences  would  create  new  contrasts  between 
the  grazed  and  ungrazed  areas. 

Impacts  on  Recreation  Resources 

Hunting  opportunities  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increases  in  game  populations,  assuming  seasons  and  bag  limits 
were  adjusted  accordingly.  Other  activities  such  as  sightseeing, 
hiking,  and  camping  would  also  be  enhanced  by  the  increased  forage 
and  lack  of  conflict  with  livestock  grazing.  If  new  fences  were 
constructed  on  boundaries  between  public  land  and  State  or  private 
land,  public  access  in  some  areas  of  interspersed  ownership  would 
be  adversely  affected.  Also,  road  access  across  private  property 
might  be  blocked  by  the  landowners. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness 

The  wilderness  inventory  and  analysis  described  in  Chapter  2 
would  continue  unaffected  by  this  alternative.  No  wilderness 
areas  would  be  lost  or  impaired,  because  if  areas  having  wilder- 
ness characterisitics  were  identified,  any  conflicting  activities 
would  be  restricted  until  Congress  acts  on  designation  of  the 
areas. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing 

Discontinuing  livestock  grazing  in  the  ES  Area  would  have 
only  adverse  affects  on  livestock  grazing,  both  in  the  short  and 
long  terms.  This  alternative  would  also  have  major  socioeconomic 
implications,  which  are  discussed  in  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic 
Conditions." 

The  112  livestock  operations  using  public  lands  in  the  ES 
Area  vary  widely.  Because  the  public  lands  are  grazed  during  the 
spring  and  fall  by  sheep  and  cattle,  they  provide  a  necessary  link 
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between  the  winter  livestock  operation  on  the  base  property  and 
simmer  grazing  on  higher  elevation  private  land,  public  land, 
and/or  National  Forest  land.  Thirty-eight  livestock  operators 
would  have  to  alter  their  established  mode  of  operation  during  the 
spring  and  fall  grazing  periods.  Some  would  not  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  absorb  the  necessary  change. 

Seventy  four  livestock  operators  graze  cattle  in  the  ES  Area 
during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall.  Unless  these  existing  live- 
stock operations  could  be  altered  to  fit  entirely  on  the  home 
ranch  and/or  other  private  pasture,  the  season-long,  cow-calf 
operators  would  have  to  reduce  herd  size  and/or  change  their 
entire  farm  or  ranch  plan.  Many  would  not  have  the  flexibility  to 
absorb  the  necessary  change. 

Because  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  dependence  upon  public- 
land  forage,  there  would  be  a  correspondingly  wide  variation  in 
the  degree  of  impact.  It  is  likely  that  some  individuals  could 
not  or  would  not  adjust  to  the  change  and  would  choose  to  sell  or 
lease  their  ranches.  Other  operators  would  probably  cut  back  the 
size  of  their  breeding  stock  until  a  modified  yearlong  operation 
could  be  developed.  Individual  livestock  operations  presently 
having  a  high  percentage  of  public  land  forage,  and  those  opera- 
tions involving  larger  numbers  of  livestock,  would  experience  the 
greatest  impacts. 

In  summary,  112  livestock  operators  would  not  have  the  use  of 
public  land  forage.  This  would  require  38  operators  who  graze 
only  during  spring  and  fall  to  substantially  alter  their  estab- 
lished mode  of  operation;  some  would  probably  be  unable  to  do  so. 
The  other  74  operators  who  graze  season  long  would  have  to  alter 
their  entire  farm  or  ranch  plan;  again,  it  is  probable  that  many 
would  be  unable  to  do  so. 

Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Population.  Between  239  and  293  people  would  leave  the 
ES  Area  as  a  result  of  this  alternative.  This  represents  approximately 
3  percent  of  the  residents. 

Employment.  The  livestock  industry  would  realize  a  direct 
loss  of  between  62  and  76  jobs  as  a  result  of  implementing  this 
alternative.  Additionally,  between  44  and  54  jobs  would  be  lost 
to  the  market  area  economy  from  secondary  impacts  (see  Table  8-10). 

Income.  Under  this  alternative  all  livestock  grazing  on 
public  land  would  be  eliminated.  Annual  losses  to  the  ranchers 
would  be  between  $1,075,000  and  $1,320,000.  The  higher  figure  is 
1.7  percent  of  1977  farm  income  in  the  market  area.  The  ranchers 
in  group  one  (refer  to  Table  3-18)  would  lose  an  average  of 
202  AUMs  valued  at  between  $3,088  and  $3,800  annually.  Ranchers 
in  group  two  would  lose  an  average  of  380  AUMs  worth  between 
$5,837  and  $6,755  annually.  Ranchers  in  group  three  would  lose 
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TABLE  8-10 

SECONDARY  EMPLOYMENT  LOSSES 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  2:   DISCONTINUE  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


INDUSTRY 


NUMBER  OF  JOBS 


MIN. 

MAX. 

4 

5 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  (Except  Dairy-Poultry) 
Other 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY  44       54 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
November  1978 


8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

10 

4 

5 

0 

0 

8 

10 

4 

5 

4 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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an  average  of  1,535  AUMs  worth  between  $20,118  and  $28,931  annu- 
ally. Secondary  impacts  to  the  market  area  would  range  between 
$489,000  and  $600,000  annually  (see  Table  8-11).  The  average 
rancher  would  lose  between  $9,598  and  $11,782  in  annual  income. 
In  the  long  term  the  economic  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  in  the 
short  term. 

Social  Values  and  Attitudes.  The  social  impacts  resulting 
from  this  alternative  are  the  same  in  kind  as  for  the  Proposed 
Action.  Any  variation  would  be  in  degree  of  intensity  and  this 
cannot  be  quantified. 
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TABLE  8-11 

SECONDARY  INCOME  LOSSES  BY  INDUSTRY 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  2:  DISCONTINUE  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 


AMOUNT 

INDUSTRY 

MINIMUM 

MAXIMUM 

AGRICULTURE 
Livestock 
Other 

$71,256 
55,266 

$87,432 
67,812 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

0 
0 
Q 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

0 

0 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

74,141 

0 

0 

0 

0 
74,141 

90,971 

0 

0 

0 

0 
90,971 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

72,699 

89,201 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

0 

0 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

72,699 

89,201 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

28,884 

35,441 

SERVICES 

39,912 

48,972 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

0 
0 

0 
0 

AREA  SUMMARY 

$489,000 

$600,000 

Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  CDYRAM), 
November  1978 
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ALTERNATIVE  3; 
LOWER  LEVEL  STOCKING 


Description  of  Alternative  3 

In  order  to  analyze  a  significantly  lower  stocking  level  and 
concurrently  reduce  or  eliminate  many  of  the  unmitigated  adverse 
impacts  described  in  Chapter  5,  an  initial  stocking  rate  50  per- 
cent lower  than  that  of  the  Proposed  Action  was  chosen  for  analysis 
in  this  alternative.  The  initial  stocking  rate  of  19,147  AUMs 
would  be  approximately  36  percent  of  the  current  inventoried 
grazing  capacity  of  53,900  AUMs.  Forage  not  allocated  to  live- 
stock would  be  used  by  wildlife  or  would  simply  remain  on  the 
ground  in  its  natural  state. 

Seasons  of  use,  allotment  boundaries,  and  pasture  boundaries 
would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Proposed  Action.  Implementation  of 
grazing  systems,  installation  of  range  improvements,  completion  of 
land  treatments,  and  protection  of  unallotted  areas  from  livestock 
grazing  would  also  be  identical  to  the  Proposed  Action. 

Management  of  resources  other  than  livestock  grazing  would 
progress  normally.  Trespass,  easements,  and  corssing  permits 
would  be  handled  under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 


Analysis  of  Alternative  3 

The  cause  agents  for  this  alternative  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Proposed  Action,  which  are:   (1)  adjustment  of  stocking  rate 
(forage  allocation),  (2)  implementation  of  grazing  systems,  (3) 
completion  of  range  improvements  including  land  treatments,  and  (4) 
protection  of  certain  areas  from  livestock  grazing.  The  general- 
ized adverse  and  beneficial  short-  and  long-term  impacts  of  all 
these  cause  agents  were  analyzed  in  Chapter  3  and  are  not  repeated 
here.  The  difference  between  this  alternative  and  the  Proposed 
Action  is  the  level  of  livestock  stocking  rate.  Therefore,  the 
impacts  of  the  forage  allocation  cause  agent  will  be  emphasized  in 
this  section. 

Impacts  on  Soils 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would  have  an  overall 
beneficial  impact  on  soils  by  improving  cover,  increasing  soil 
productivity,  and  reducing  erosion.  Cover  would  increase  by  an 
estimated  11  percent,  and  erosion  rates  would  decrease  11  percent 
from  a  present  rate  of  1.00  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  to  0.89  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr. 
This  change  would  be  more  than  twice  the  5  percent  decrease  antici- 
pated under  the  Proposed  Action. 
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Under  this  alternative,  low  erosion  rates  would  be  expected 
on  three  allotments  (32,448  acres),  moderate  rates  on  21  allot- 
ments (206,406  acres)  and  high  rates  on  18  allotments  (325,776 
acres).  Under  the  Proposed  Action,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
same  three  allotments  would  have  low  erosion  rates,  but  20  allot- 
ments (165,007  acres)  would  have  moderate  erosion  rates,  and  19 
allotments  (367,175  acres)  would  have  high  erosion  rates.  A 
summary  of  erosion  rates  and  predicted  changes  in  erosion  rates  is 
given  in  Appendix  Table  A2-1. 

Impacts  resulting  from  implementation  of  range  improvements 
would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Soils" ) . 

The  impacts  occurring  on  the  proposed  unallotted  areas  would 
be  similar  to  those  occurring  under  the  Proposed  Action  (see 
Chapter  3  "Impacts  on  Soils").  The  only  difference  between  this 
alternative  and  the  Proposed  Action  would  be  that  erosion  rates  on 
the  625  acres  proposed  for  inclusion  into  allotments  would  decrease 
11-16  percent  rather  than  5-16  percent. 

Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

Impacts  from  the  Lower  Level  Stocking  Alternative  would  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  the  Proposed  Action.  Riparian  areas 
would  continue  to  be  utilized,  and  improvement  in  channel  stability 
would  depend  on  the  effectiveness  of  distribution  efforts  in 
keeping  livestock  from  the  riparian  zone.  Fewer  livestock  in  the 
riparian  zone  could  lessen  the  streamside  disturbance.   Impacts 
from  this  alternative  would  generally  be  slightly  less  than  those 
of  the  Proposed  Action.  Runoff  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly 
different  from  the  Proposed  Action,  and  erosion  rates  would  de- 
crease 11  percent  compared  to  a  5  percent  decrease  under  the 
Proposed  Action.  Overall  water  quality  impacts  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  under  the  Proposed  Action,  with  potential  for 
decreasing  sedimentation  problems. 

Under  this  alternative,  water  requirements  would  be  40-50 
acre-feet  per  year  less  than  the  Proposed  Action,  but  this  is 
considered  an  insignificant  volume  when  compared  to  the  total 
water  used  in  the  ES  Area. 

Impacts  on  Vegetation 

This  alternative  would  require  a  downward  adjustment  from 
58,731  AUMs  annual  use  (1972-1976  average)  to  19,147  AUMs,  a  67 
percent  reduction.  Vegetation  grazed  annually  by  livestock  and 
big  game  would  be  23,794  AUMs  (19,035,200  pounds  air-dried  forage). 
This  would  be  56  percent  of  the  amount  under  the  Proposed  Action 
(4,647  wildlife  AUMs  plus  38,138  livestock  AUMs,  34,228,000  pounds). 
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One  immediate  and  long-term  beneficial  effect  from  the  down- 
ward adjustment  on  the  overall  vegetation  resource  would  be  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  herbage  consumed  by  livestock.  Pres- 
ently, an  estimated  66,040,000  pounds  of  palatable  grasses  and 
forbs  are  being  produced  annually  on  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area. 
Under  this  alternative,  consumption  would  decrease  from  46,984,800 
to  15,317,600  pounds  annually,  leaving  31,667,200  pounds  more 
vegetation  on  the  land  each  year. 

Under  present  stocking  levels  approximately  11.7  percent  of 
total  vegetation  production  is  being  consumed  as  forage  by  live- 
stock. With  this  alternative  that  consumption  would  decrease  to 
3.8  percent.  The  impact  of  leaving  more  herbaceous  (nonwoody) 
plant  material  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  that  implied  by  the 
percentage  decrease  of  total  production  harvested  by  livestock. 
Increased  herbaceous  vegetation  left  unharvested  would  remain  as 
litter  and  help  protect  the  soil  from  wind  and/or  water  erosion, 
as  described  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation". 

Improved  vigor  of  forage  plants  is  expected  from  reduced 
grazing  with  the  lower  level  stocking  alternative.  Considered 
alone,  adjustment  in  the  stocking  rate  would  lessen  the  grazing 
pressure  on  less  desirable  areas  such  as  slopes  above  20  percent 
and  areas  greater  than  one  mile  from  water.  However,  grazing 
pressure  would  remain  relatively  uniform  within  the  areas  grazed. 
The  lower  number  of  livestock  would  simply  remain  in  the  desirable 
grazing  areas  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  would  not  be  forced 
to  utilize  the  less  desirable  areas  (Hormay  1970).  The  grazing 
systems,  as  in  the  Proposed  Action,  would  reduce  this  effect. 
Generally,  much  less  total  area  would  be  grazed  by  livestock. 
Forage  plants  in  the  ungrazed  or  lightly  grazed  areas  would,  in  a 
few  years,  gain  increased  vigor,  develop  healthy  root  systems, 
store  abundant  food  reserves,  produce  viable  seeds,  and  provide  an 
abundance  of  plant  litter. 

The  impacts  from  the  construction  and  physical  presence  of 
range  improvements  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  for  the 
Proposed  Action.  The  construction  phase  of  the  water  developments 
(Table  3-1)  would  remove  85  acres  from  production;  over  the  long 
term,  166  acres  would  be  removed  from  production.  Fences,  cattle- 
guards  and  stock  trails  would  disturb  172  acres  in  the  short  term 
and  54  acres  in  the  long  term.  Land  treatments  would  disturb  the 
vegetation  on  5,852  acres  in  the  short  term.  No  long-term  dis- 
turbance would  be  anticipated  because  either  seeded  forage  plant 
species,  or  native  forage  species  released  through  brush  control, 
would  gain  vigor  and  fully  occupy  the  treated  sites. 

The  problem  of  heavy  utilization  of  yearly  forage  production 
(71  percent  presently,  46  percent  under  Proposed  Action)  would  be 
resolved  because  only  23  percent  would  be  utilized. 

Presently  65  percent  of  the  total  yearly  livestock  grazing 
takes  place  during  the  early  spring  to  early  summer  green  period. 
Under  this  alternative,  this  problem  would  be  resolved  on  about  93 
percent  of  the  ES  Area.  As  under  the  Proposed  Action,  grazing 
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management  systems  which  incorporate  periodic  rest  during  the 
critical  spring  and  early  summer  growing  seasons  would  be  expected 
to  improve  forage  plant  vigor  and  reproductive  success.  One 
exception  would  be  the  small  single  fenced  areas  for  which  annual 
spring  grazing  is  proposed  (4,143  acres,  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  ES  Area)  shown  in  Table  1-7.  The  other  exception  would  be  on 
an  estimated  34,000  acres  (6  percent  of  the  ES  Area),  within  the 
Davis  Mountain,  King  Hill,  Macon  Flat,  Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East 
Allotments  (see  discussion  of  grazing  system  deficiencies  for  each 
of  these  five  allotments  under  "Cumulative  Impacts,  Impacts  to 
Vegetation"  in  Chapter  3). 

The  present  problems  of  poor  livestock  distribution  and 
repeated  grazing  during  the  growing  season  on  the  same  area  would 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  adjustments  in  stocking  rate  and  im- 
plementation of  the  grazing  management  systems. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  (Table  1-4) 
would  be  essentially  met  on  all  42  allotments  under  this  alter- 
native (see  analysis  description  in  Chapter  3,  "Imapcts  on  Vegetation") 

The  same  vegetation  response  on  70  unallotted  areas,  totaling 
9,518  acres,  would  be  expected  under  this  alternative  as  under  the 
Proposed  Action. 

Vegetation  condition  would  improve  over  the  next  fifteen 
years  under  lower  level  stocking  and  more  intensive  grazing  manage- 
ment. The  expected  vegetation  condition  and  production  (expressed 
in  AUMs)  is  shown  in  Table  8-12  for  each  of  four  condition  cate- 
gories and  two  man-caused  categories  (seeding  and  brush  control) 
by  grazing  system.  These  predictions  are  best  professional  esti- 
mates based  on  applicable  soils  data,  field  samples,  and  previ- 
ously observed  responses  of  vegetation.  Table  8-13  is  a  summary 
comparison  of  existing  vegetation  condition  and  the  expected 
condition  in  fifteen  years  under  lower  level  stocking.  The  number 
of  seedings  and  brush  control  acres  would  increase  about  2  percent 
under  this  alternative,  mainly  as  a  result  of  seeded  species 
regaining  vigor  and  producing  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total 
herbage  yield  on  previously  seeded  sites  and  the  land  treatments 
on  5,852  acres. 

The  amount  of  public  land  in  the  ES  Area  in  highly  disturbed 
or  poor  condition  would  change  from  the  existing  48  percent  to  39 
percent  of  the  total  under  this  alternative  (42  percent  with  the 
Proposed  Action).  Public  land  in  fair  and  good  condition  pres- 
ently makes  up  40  percent  of  the  total;  with  this  alternative  this 
figure  would  increase  to  48  percent  (47  percent  with  Proposed 
Action). 

Three  classes  of  vegetation  trend  are  shown  in  Table  8-14. 
The  acres  within  each  trend  class  are  displayed  by  grazing  system. 
The  amount  of  public  land  in  downward  trend  would  be  expected  to 
change  from  22  to  2  percent  (4  percent  with  the  Proposed  Action); 
the  amount  in  upward  trend  would  change  from  2  to  64  percent  (67 
percent  with  the  Proposed  Action);  and  the  amount  in  static  trend 
would  change  from  76  to  34  percent  (29  percent  with  the  Proposed 
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uPtntn  vegetation  ronoiTio»  in 

UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  3.  LOWER  LlVEI, 
'public  Land  Only] 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT  \J 

I .  *EST  ROTATION  >.»?.) 

A.        RR  With   Three  Treatments    (RR-3) 

Dempsey  Al lotment 
Macon  ri at  Al lotment 
••North  Gooding  Allotment 

County  Line  Pasture 

Flat  Tod  Pasture 

Peck  Meadow  Pasture 
Picdbo  Al lotment 
••Canal  Allotment 

North  Pasture 

Compound  Al lotment 

••King  Hill  Allotment 

Bellmare  &  South  Pastures 

Hog  Creek  Pasture 

Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 
Lava  Al lotment 
Struthers  Al lotment 
Ticeska  Allotment 
Track  Al lotment 
Hill  C'ty  Branch  Allotment 
Ktme  Al lotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-3 

B         RR  With   Four  Treatments   (RR-4) 

Pioneer  Ai lotment 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 
••Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Cliss  Point  Pasture 

Bray  Lake  Pasture 

Canal  Pasture 

White  Arrow  Spring  Pasture 
Kinzie  Butte  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  SR-4 

C.   RR  With  Five  Treatments  (RR-5) 

Rattlesnake  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-5 

II.  MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION  (MRR) 

A.  HRR  With  Three  Treatments  (MRR-3) 

••Black  Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Springs  Pasture 
Mormon   Reservoir  Pasture 

••Black  Canyon  Allotment 

Dead  Horse  Pasture 

Four  Mile  Pasture 

Open  Crossing   Pasture 

North  Shoshone  Allotment 

TOTAL    FOR   MRR-3 

B.  MRR  With   Four  Treatments    (MRR-4) 

•••Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal    Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman  East  Allotment 

TOTAL    FOR  MRR-4 

III.  DEFERRED  ROTATION   (PR) 

A.        PR  With   Two  Treatments   (DR-2) 

1.        DR-2  With    Turnout   to  Seed  Ri| 
Defer  Until   After  Seed  Ripe 


•Canal   Allotment 

South   Pasture 
•Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Coyote  Hill    Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 
Gw1n  Ranch 

Lower  Hagic  Allotment 
Spring  Creek   Allotment 
Spud  Patch  Al lotment 
The  Pasture  Allotment 
Tikura  Allotment 


BPUSH  COi.TJQl 


HIGHLY 
DISTURBED 


AlJMs        Acrps        A''Hs 


AUMs     i  Acres  AuMj 


_uuO£_ 


3,267  479  0 

0  0  0 
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0     0     457     72     3     0      457     72 
14,106  1,056   2.786    254   843    56   ?0,334  1.630 


5.540  500  17.960  730 
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220  21  467  n 

250  22  350  46 


0  28.000  2,050 

0  :.39C-  241 

Q  3.891  717 

0  1 ,974  303 

0  687  94 

0  600  68 
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4,668  1.246 


3,606       422  418  52  0  0         6,762         993 

1,780       268     15.577     2,086  0  0       22,015     3.600 

11,219  1,135        1,522  161  C  0        !ft, 664      1,849 


330 

94 

1.0QC 

,541 

1,020 

5,658 
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116 

0 

465 

116 

0 

4,756       597       2,598         373       _0 
21  .361    2,422     20.115     2,672  0 


_0         8.684     1  ,214 
0       54,125     7,656 


2.450         187 
2.450  187 


9.137       805       4.974         448  3,255       332       20,281      1,8 
9,13'       805       4.974  448  3,255        332       20.28'      1,8 


128  26  0 


0  0     10,285       669     11,433     1,582   1.595       214       23,441      2,491 


3.846  609  0  0         2,525         255     18.805   1.477        1.328  155       610         82       27.114     2.578 


6.637        1,385     16,563         3,008         5,643         881 
10,611       2.020     16,563         3.088        8.168     1,136 


41,570  6,320     20,562     3.283  2.653       507       93.628  15,384 
70.660  8,466     33,323     5.020  4.858       803        144.183   20,453 


2.617  470  0 


2,617  470 


0  0       3,400       172     11,312         690   1.420       142        18,749     1.474 


_5        _0 
0  0 


9,100       690     19,852     1 ,650  0  0       28,952     2.340 

12.500      862     31,164     2.340  1.420       142       47,701     3,814 


3,177       202     20,526      1,495  2.068       172       25.771      1,669 
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HDEI     Ji  TtPtlAT  I .  t  Hl.l       •  J    .        rOl  UN. 

(Publi       L«r.       r 


(.-•. ':\G   SVSTE"  AND  /      uTMENl 


DR-2    .-th    Turnout    to  6'15, 
DTTer     , til    after   10,  16 

oding  Al lotment 
Doc  Cteek   Pasture 
Mil    j-s   Pasljre 
-i-  |    bridge    Allotment 

•Tinner  an    West    Allotment 

Wecqetop  Pasture 
Hi        Pasture 

Total    for  2.    DR-2 


Acres  A  '"• 


JOOR  i  rAlT.  1 iWh j        TJTA1 

I   «;      I  Arres     AUMs     i  At  res   Ar"       |  Acres      l»        i  Acr.s      ALUs 


".IS         41       16. SI'       I  .MB 


I 

'.net     ir»    i.isa 


•■  I     2  .fil  9       wo         .'.939 
.'     •-,126       412       11.230 


1  ,989      I         1      8. "6  3       0«        30.986        2,926 


•••Oavis  Mountain  Allotment  2,198         746  0 

Deer  '.reek   Pasture 
Upper   lerguson  Pasture 
Upper   Hadermacher   Pasture 
Magic  Allotment  2,024         38' 

TOTAi    FOR  0R-3  4,222     1,133         1,821  335 

v  01    I5J   (0U) 

A.   Ou  until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering 
•  7701  (QUI) 

•••Davis  Mountain  Allotment  0      0       0      0 

lon'j  ,ulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment  0    __0      _J)     _0 

Total  lor  OUF  0     0       0      0 

B-   OU  Until  Seed  Rip.- 
After  7/20  (LMJS) 

Cove  Creek  Allotment  0  0 

••King  Hill  Al lotment  0  0 
North  Pasture 

Schooler  Creek  Allotment  0   0 

TOTA.  I  OR  BUS  0     0       0      0 

C.       Dli  reason 

*.ter  8/2r    four)! 

"101    All  lUnenl  \_,V1)         198  _0  _0 

TOTAi    FOR  DUO  I .133         198  0  0 

MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION   (MOR | 

A         MOP  With   :yrmg  Sheep  Use   in  Both 
Pastures  Rotating  Two  Treatments 

- 

Hash   Sprtr.q  Allotment  _0         _0  40  1G 

TOTAL    FOR  MOR-2  0  0  40  10 

E         MM  wun  Potation  of  Use  Periods 
.c~~V.ist^reT  [H0R-5) 

Indian  Allotment  5.995     1.282  __0  0 

TOTAL   FOR  MDR-S  5.99',     1,282  0 

ANNUAL    SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A   SINCLt 
FENCED  AR[A~TAllOTMENT  OR  PASTURE) 
wTthTn  T'SPECIFTfD  TIME  PER100"[ISG] 

Slack  Buttes  Allotment  DO  0 

'46      Al  lotment  0  0  0  0 

Fncke  Allotment  0  0  0  0 

Poison  Creek   Allotment  0  0  0  0 

Springdale  Allotment  19  15  0  0 

'•Timmerman  west   Allotment  0  0  0  0 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 

TOTAi    FOR  ASG  18  15  0  0 


0  0  825        86    14,741      2.331      1 .225       284       18.094       3,447 
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6 

0 
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16 

0 

87 

10 

0 
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46 
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0 
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10 
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1/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks  ("•)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems  'ft*  pastures  to  which  the  qraMna  system  app'K*.  "re  entered  under  the 
allotment  name.  Ftie  other  pastures  in  the  allotment  ar^  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  o*  gran*"}  systea  tnat  ap^es  to  them.  One 
allotment  has   thr^e  asterisks    (***),   that  allotment  has   three  distinct  types  of  granno.   system**. 
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1ABLL  8-14 

expected  ■;  ltation  trcn; 
in  16  year,  under  alternate, 

LOWER  LEVI.  jTOCKINO 
(By  Gr^zim;  Lv-tem) 


TYPE  Or  GRAZING  iYSTEM.  AND  ARfA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES  <  Pi;<51  IC 


re  I 


(ENTIF.'    ALLOTMENT   OR    PORTION   OF   ALl  CTMENT  I        \J 


P.ST   ROTATION   (RR) 

A    RR  With  Three  Treatments  (RR-3) 

Dempse*  Allotment 
Macon  Fldt  Allotment 
"North  Gooding  Allotment 

County  Line  Pasture 

Flat  Top  Pasture 

Peck  Meadow  Pasture 
Picabo  Allotment 
**Canal  Allotment 

Nortn  Pasture 
Compound  Allotment 
"King  Hill  Allotment 

Bellmare  I   South  Pastures. 

Hot  C'-eek  Pasture 

Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 
Lava  Allotment 
Struthers  Allotment 
Ticeska  Allotment 
Track  Al lotment 
Hill  City  Branch  Allotment 
Kime  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-3 

E.   RR  With  Four  Treatments  (RR-4) 

P'oneer  Al lotmen- 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 
**Cl;iver  Creek  Allotment 

Bliss  Point  Pastur*- 

Bra>  .ake  Pastur. 

Cana"  Pasture 

White  Arrow  Spring  Pasture 
Klnzie  butte  £ 

TOTA  FOR  RP- 
:    RF  With  Five  Treatments  (RR-i- 
Rattlesnakt  Al lotmen: 

TOTA.  FOP  R-  -- 
MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION  (M?. 
;.    MRF  Wit-  Tnree  Treatments  (MRP-, 

**BlacL  Canvor  Allotment 

Cit'  o'"  Rod  .  Pastu^ 
Conne"  Springs  'astur- 
Mom  :■■    Re  ■  «.-•  v-  i  Pastir 

**Bi 

[teas  iture 

F0u-   M   le  I 

Op°i    i  r0  ,>  ir     Pasturt 
Nor-i,  Snosriom 

TOTAl    FOP   MP 


LAND 
(Acre;  ) 


150,188 


23,441 


si:,c; 


20,014 
38,982 
24,588 

20,014 

13,780 

4,917 

7,870 
399 

2,510 
399 

457 

20,334 

2,600 

EXPEI  ''  L'JUTUP!    VFJbfcTATI 

J~  DOWNWARD 
(Acros)  (Acres) 


4,610 


28,000 

8,501 

2,392 

1,792 

3,891 

3,891 

1,974 

842 

687 

687 

600 

600 

60,533 


6,762 

5,l?r 

II    ! 

16,664 

16,66- 

4'.  ,66 

20,2^ 

20.28 

20,28" 

23.44 


144,11 


20.-! 


592 


,652 


6,854 


oo  ; 


oo: 


0N_TRLNr 
(Acrer. ) 


20,592 
19,671 


4,768 


457 
16,082 


19,499 
600 

1,132 


82,801 


1.63^ 
:  ,49' 


,32: 


£.461 


oo: 


23, 20- 
23,200 
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TABLE  8-14   Continued 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND 
IN  15  YEARS  UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  3 
LOWER  LEVEL  STOCKING 
(By  Grazing  System) 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)   1_/ 


PUBLIC 

LAND 

(Acres) 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREN1 


UPWARD 
(Acres) 


DOWNWARD 
(Acres) 


STATIC 
(Acres) 


B.   MRR  With  Four  Treatments  (MRR-4) 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal  Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman  East  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-4 

III.  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (PR) 

A.   PR  With  Two  Treatments  (DR-2) 


1. 


DR-2  With  Turnout  to  Seed  Ripe; 
Defer  Until  After  Seed  Ripe 


TOTAL  For 


DF.-l 


DR-2  With  Turnout  to  6 'IS; 
Defer  Until  After  10'lc 

**North  Gooc'inq  Allotment 
Dog  Creei;  Pasture 
Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Briage  Allotment 

**Timmerman  West  Allotment 
Wedgetop  Pasture 
Well  Pasture 

TOTA.  FOR  2.  DR-2 

PR  With  Three  Treatments    (DR-3^ 
Two  Before  anc  One  After  Seec  Ripe 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Peer  Creel    Pasture 
Upper  Ferquson  Pasture 
Upper  Raaermacher  Pasture 
Magic  A':  inuner 

TOTAL   FO;    Df-. 


18,749 


28,952 
47,701 


35,651 


16,817 


2,939 
11,230 


30,986 


18,994 


6,052 
25,046 


18,749 


18,749 


Canal  Allotment 

112 



South  Pasture 

'Clover  Creek  Allotment 

25,771 

24,632 

Coyote  Hill  Pasture 

Monument  Gulch  Pasture 

Gwin  Ranch  Allotment 

487 

— 

Lower  Magic  Allotment 

263 



Spring  Creek  Allotment 

563 

— 

Spud  Patch  Allotment 

3,894 

2,096 

The  Pasture  Allotment 

918 

918 

Tikuro  Allotment 

3,643 

;  ,821 

29,467 

3,363 

580 

3,9;: 

11,258 

i,62-: 

12,88: 


3,552 
3,552 


610 


00. 


68; 


63c 


25,400 


25,400 


112 
,139 


487 
263 
563 

1,188 

",  ,822 
5,574 


i 3,454 


2,359 

n,:3: 


'  ,cu: 


',048 


;,a:' 
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TABLE  8-14  Continued 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND 
IN  15  YEARS  UNDER  ALTERNA' 
LOWER  LE'.El  STOCKING 
(By  Grazing  System) 


F  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTiON  OF  ALLOTMENT)   i i 


IV.   DEFERMENT  OF  USE  (DU] 

A.  PL'  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering; 
After  6/20  (DUF) 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUF 

B .  OU  Until  Seed  Ripe  T ime ; 
After  7/20TD~US) 

Cove  Creet  Allotment 
"King  Hill  Allotment 
North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUS 

C.  DU  Until  Dormant  Season 
After  8/20TdUd7 

"101"  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUO 

V.  MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (MOR) 

A.  MDR  With  Spring  Sheep  Use  in 
Both  Pastures  Rotating  Two 
Treatments  with  Cattle  (MPR-2) 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-2 

B.  MDR  With  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
In  Five  Pastures  (MDR^5l 

Indian  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-5 

VI.  ANNUAL  SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGLE 
FENCED  APEA  (ALLOTMENT  OR  PASTurTT 
WTThTn  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  PERIOD  (ASG) 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 
'46'  Allotment 
Fricke  Al iotment 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Springdale  Allotment 
**TimjTterman  West  Allotment 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  ASG 


PUBLIC 

LAND 

(Acre-) 


1,287 

661 

1,948 


54 
5,034 

58 

5,146 


4,138 
4,138 


5,746 
5,746 


35,348 
35,348 


4,143 


EXPECTLC  FUTURE  , 
UPWARD  I  DOWN* 
(Acres)      (Acres  I 


,287 


1,287 


54 
4,548 

58 

4,660 


4,138 
4,138 


2,406 

2,406 

35,348 
35,348 


49 

26 

208 

208 

87 

8" 

269 

— 

310 

— 

3,220 

— 

321 


J_ 


000 


000 


000 


000 


000 


661 
661 


486 


486 


000 


—      3,340 
000      3,340 


000 


23 


269 

310 

3,220 


3,822 


TOTAL  FOR  ALL  GRAZING  SYSTEMS 


564,630 


360,664 


I  ,704 


192,262 


1/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks  (**)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  The  pastui 
to  which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the  allotment  name.  The  other  pa 
in  the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that 
applies  to  them.  One  allotment  has  three  asterisks  (***),  that  allotment  has  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  grazing  systems. 
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Action).  The  reason  for  a  lower  percentage  of  public  land  in 
upward  trend  and  a  higher  percentage  in  static  trend  than  under 
the  Proposed  Action  is  that  some  existing  seedings  would  improve 
rapidly  over  the  first  few  years  under  this  alternative.  However, 
they  would  then  level  off;  thereby  neither  improving  nor  decreasing 
in  productivity. 

In  summary,  under  this  alternative  forage  plant  vigor,  seed 
production,  and  litter  accumulation  would  improve  rapidly.  Av- 
erage utilization  of  forage  species  would  decrease  from  71  percent 
to  23  percent.  Litter  accumulation  for  soil  protection  would 
increase  by  31,667,200  pounds  the  first  year  and  would  increase 
annually  thereafter  as  vigor  and  production  improved.  Existing 
problems  of  heavy  utilization  of  yearly  forage  production,  grazing 
during  the  critical  green  period,  poor  livestock  distribution,  and 
repeated  grazing  of  the  same  area  during  the  growing  season  would 
be  essentially  eliminated.  Vegetation  trend  would  be  upward  on  64 
percent  of  the  ES  Area  after  15  years.   It  would  become  static  at 
a  higher  condition  level  on  34  percent  of  the  area.  Only  about  2 
percent  of  the  area  would  be  in  a  downward  trend  primarily  as  a 
result  of  cattle  remaining  in  favored  grazing  areas  in  the  spring 
on  five  allotments.  Despite  these  minor  problems  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  would  be  met  in  15  years  on  all 
42  proposed  allotments. 

Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife 

General  Impacts.  The  impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative 
would  be  very   similar  to  those  described  for  Alternative  2.  Both 
food  and  cover  would  be  abundant,  and  those  species  directly 
and/or  indirectly  dependent  upon  vegetation  would  respond  with 
increased  populations.  Predatory  animals  and  raptor  populations 
would  respond  favorably  in  association  with  the  increased  abun- 
dance of  their  prey. 

Mongame  birds  would  benefit  because  of  the  increased  availa- 
bility of  nesting  cover  and  food.  The  additional  grasses  and 
forbs  would  provide  understory  cover  for  ground  nesters  and  abun- 
dant food  for  seed  eaters,  etc. 

Impacts  on  Big  Game. 

Mule  Deer.  Deer  populatons  would  respond  favorably  to  the 
reduced  stocking  levels.  Forage  competition  in  the  spring  and 
winter  would  be  negligible  under  this  alternative.  The  proposed 
stocking  level  would  not  cause  a  shortage  of  spring  forage,  nor 
would  it  reduce  the  amount  of  available  palatable  shrubs  utilized 
by  wintering  deer. 

Livestock  grazing  would  benefit  deer  by  controlling  the  abun- 
dance of  grasses  and  forbs,  thus  enhancing  the  ability  of  the 
shrubs  to  compete  with  the  grasses  for  moisture  and  nutrients.  By 
maintaining  livestock  grazing,  the  resource  manager  would  have  a 
manipulative  tool  available  to  improve  wildlife  habitat. 
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The  proposed  fence  within  the  Picabo  Allotment  could  impact 
the  free  movement  of  deer.  However,  with  proper  construction  and 
location  of  the  fence,  the  impact  would  not  be  significant. 

The  predicted  population  increase  would  be  the  same  as  des- 
cribed for  Alternative  2. 

Elk.  Elk  popululations  would  increase  significantly  because 
of  the  increased  availability  of  forage.  The  reduction  of  live- 
stock numbers  would  eliminate  the  conflict  (identified  under  the 
proposed  action)  resulting  from  increased  livestock  concentra- 
tions. Under  this  alternative,  livestock  concentrations  would 
never  be  greater,  and  in  most  cases  would  be  less,  than  those  that 
presently  exist. 

The  cross  fence  within  the  Hash  Spring  Allotment  could  impede 
the  movement  of  elk,  but  the  impact  would  not  be  significant. 

Antelope.  The  antelope  population  response  would  be  similar 
to  that  described  for  Alternative  2.  Numbers  would  increase  in 
conjunction  with  the  improved  vegetation  conditions.  The  fence 
proposed  for  the  Timmerman  East  Allotment  could  impact  the  migra- 
tional  habits  of  the  antelope  herd  that  winters  south  of  the  ES 
Area.  However,  if  the  fence  is  properly  designed  and  located,  the 
impacts  would  be  minimal. 

Impacts  on  Small  Mammals.  The  increased  amount  of  available 
vegetation  would  provide  increased  food  and  cover  for  the  many 
small  mammals.  The  improved  habitat  conditions  would  produce  an 
increase  in  population  numbers. 

Impacts  on  Birds. 

Sage  Grouse.  Sage  grouse  populations  could  be  expected  to 
increase  under  this  alternative.  The  grasses  and  forbs  would 
produce  additional  understory  nesting  cover  as  well  as  increase 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  forage. 

The  limited  amount  of  livestock  grazing  would  produce  de- 
sirable vegetation  results  in  the  meadow  areas  and  adjacent  to 
springs.  The  light  grazing  would  maintain  the  succulent  forbs  but 
would  prevent  the  vegetation  from  becoming  overgrown  and  undesir- 
able for  grouse. 

Chukar  Partridge,  Hungarian  Partridge,  Pheasants,  Quail, 
Doves.  The  populations  of  these  species  would  be  expected  to 
increase.  The  increased  availability  of  grasses  and  forbs  would 
provide  increased  nesting  cover  as  well  as  improved  forage.  The 
exception  to  the  expected  increase  would  be  the  pheasant,  which  is 
dependent  primarily  upon  agricultural  lands  for  food  and  nesting 
cover. 

Waterfowl.  Waterfowl  populations  would  be  expected  to  in- 
crease because  of  the  increased  availability  of  nesting  cover. 
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Livestock  would  continue  to  concentrate  near  water  source  areas, 
but  they  would  not  do  as  much  damage  because  of  their  lower  numbers 
The  lower  livestock  numbers,  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed 
grazing  systems  and  seasons  of  grazing  use,  would  improve  the 
nesting  vegetation,  thus  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  water- 
fowl . 

Impacts  on  Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife. 
The  Lower  Level  Stocking  Alternative  would  not  impact  the  bald 
eagle,  which  is  the  only  threatened  or  endangered  species  that 
inhabits  the  ES  Area. 

Of  the  seven  sensitive  species,  only  the  western  burrowing 
owl  would  be  impacted.  The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  identi- 
fied for  the  proposed  action.  Seeding  projects  could  destroy  owl 
nest  sites.  However,  this  could  be  avoided  if  site-specific 
inventories  were  conducted  prior  to  seeding. 

Summary.  The  net  impact  resulting  from  Alternative  3,  Lower 
Level  Stocking,  would  benefit  practically  all  wildlife  inhabiting 
the  ES  Area. 

Big  game  populations  would  be  expected  to  be  slightly  higher 
(5  percent  after  15  years)  than  predicted  under  the  Proposed 
Action.  The  increases  would  result  primarily  from  the  increased 
quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  cover. 

Upland  game  would  exhibit  an  increase  in  numbers,  resulting 
in  a  nest  increase  of  approximately  60  percent  above  existing 
numbers.  Waterfowl  would  increase  approximately  25  percent  in 
nest  numbers. 

Other  wildlife  would  experience  higher  population  levels; 
however,  the  increases  cannot  be  accurately  quantified  at  this 
time. 

Impacts  on  Fisheries 

Lower  level  stocking  would  result  in  impacts  similar  to  those 
described  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  riparian  vegetation  would 
improve  slightly  due  to  the  reduced  number  of  livestock,  but  the 
change  would  not  be  sufficient  to  improve  the  condition  rating  of 
the  streams.  The  fisheries  potential  of  the  streams  would  not  be 
significantly  affected  by  this  alternative. 

Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

Under  this  alternative  impacts  caused  by  range  improvements 
(management  facilities)  and  grazing  treatments  upon  cultural  re- 
sources would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Proposed  Action. 

Impacts  caused  by  livestock  trampling  and  concomitant  sheet 
erosion  would  continue  but  at  a  lower  level  than  under  the  pro- 
posed action.  Intense  trampling  damage  would  be  expected  to 
continue  in  areas,  such  as  major  water  sources,  where  livestock 
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concentrate.  With  an  initial  stocking  rate  of  50  percent  of  the 
Proposed  Action,  there  would  be  an  improvement  in  vegetation 
condition  and  trend;  and  consequently,  erosional  impacts  would  be 
expected  to  be  reduced. 

Some  long-term  benefits  in  the  form  of  baseline  data  acquisi- 
tion could  be  expected  to  accrue,  as  the  mitigating  measures 
identified  in  Chapter  4  would  also  be  carried  out  under  this 
alternative,  thus  increasing  the  opportunities  for  cultural  re- 
source site  discovery. 

Impacts  on  Visual  Resources 

Visual  impacts  caused  by  range  improvements  and  land  treat- 
ments under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  those  identified 
for  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3).  The  impacts  caused  by 
livestock  grazing  would  be  less  detrimental,  or  more  beneficial, 
than  those  for  the  Proposed  Action.   Improved  vegetation  con- 
ditions would  tend  to  enhance  the  visual  resources. 

Impacts  on  Recreation 

Increased  game  populations  would  support  additional  hunting 
opportunities.  Aesthetics  of  the  area  would  be  enhanced,  in- 
creasing enjoyment  of  sightseeing,  camping,  and  hiking.   If  pri- 
vate landowners  were  antagonized,  they  might  restrict  road  access 
across  their  property. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness 

The  wilderness  inventory  and  analysis  described  in  Chapter  2 
would  continue  unaffected  by  this  alternative.  No  wilderness 
areas  would  be  lost  or  impaired,  because  if  areas  having  wilder- 
ness characteristics  were  identified,  any  conflicting  activities 
would  be  restricted  until  Congress  acts  on  designation  of  the 
areas. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing 

This  alternative  would  require  a  downward  adjustment  from 
58,731  AUMs  annual  grazing  use  (1972-1976  average)  to  19,147  AUMs, 
a  67  percent  reduction.  Forage  available  for  livestock  would 
decrease  by  39,584  AUMs.  Four  allotments;  Gwin  Ranch,  Poison 
Creek,  Spring  Creek,  and  Timmerman  West,  comprising  3  percent  of 
the  ES  Area,  would  not  require  a  reduction  in  livestock  grazing. 
These  are  the  allotments  in  which  the  stocking  rate  could  be 
increased  by  greater  than  100  percent  from  the  1972-1976  licensed 
use  under  the  Proposed  Action  (Table  3-15).  The  livestock  opera- 
tors using  these  allotments  also  graze  in  other  allotments  within 
the  ES  Area.  No  livestock  operator  would  be  able  to  maintain  the 
existing  level  of  grazing.  This  would  adversely  affect  livestock 
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grazing,  both  in  the  short  and  long  terms.  The  socioeconomic 
implications  of  this  alternative  are  discussed  in  "Impacts  on 
Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

The  112  livestock  operations  using  public  lands  in  the  ES 
Area  vary  widely.  Because  the  public  lands  are  grazed  during  the 
spring  and  fall  by  sheep  and  cattle,  they  provide  a  necessary  link 
between  the  winter  livestock  operation  on  the  base  property  and 
summer  grazing  on  higher-elevation  private  land,  public  land, 
and/or  National  Forest  land.  Thirty-eight  livestock  operators 
would  have  to  alter  their  established  mode  of  operation  during  the 
spring  and  fall  grazing  periods  because  they  could  only  move  a 
small  part  of  their  livestock  through  the  ES  Area.   Some  would  not 
have  the  necessary  flexibility  to  keep  most  of  their  livestock  on 
the  home  ranch  or  rented  pasture  during  the  spring  season.  An 
additional  expense  would  be  trailing  or  trucking  the  remaining 
livestock  through  the  ES  Area  to  get  them  to  the  summer  ranges. 

Seventy-four  livestock  operators  graze  cattle  in  the  ES  Area 
during  the  spring,  summer  and  fall.  Unless  these  existing  live- 
stock operations  could  be  altered  to  fit  largely  on  the  home  ranch 
and/or  other  private  pastureland,  the  season-long,  cow-calf  opera- 
tors would  have  no  choice  but  to  reduce  herd  size  and/or  change 
the  entire  farm  or  ranch  plan.  Many  would  not  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  absorb  the  necessary  change. 

Because  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  dependence  upon  public 
land  forage,  there  would  be  a  correspondingly  wide  variation  in 
the  degree  of  impact.  Some  individuals  who  could  not  adjust  to 
the  change  would  probably  choose  to  sell  or  lease  their  ranches. 
Other  operators  would  probably  cut  back  the  size  of  their  breeding 
stock  until  a  modified  yearlong  operation  could  be  developed. 
Individual  livestock  operations  presently  having  a  high  percentage 
of  public  land  forage,  and  those  operations  involving  larger 
numbers  of  livestock  would  experience  the  greatest  impacts. 

Increased  forage  production  would  be  expected  over  the  next 
15  years  if  this  alternative  is  implemented  (see  "Impacts  on 
Vegetation").  The  increase,  estimated  to  be  14,639  AUMs  (expected 
total  future  production,  68,539  AUMs,  minus  total  present  pro- 
duction, 53,900  AUMs)  could  be  allocated  to  livestock  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  providing  present  big  game  numbers  remain  at  or 
near  present  levels. 

Even  assuming  no  future  production  would  be  needed  to  satisfy 
increased  big  game  forage  demand,  the  14,639  AUMs  gained  over  the 
long  term  under  this  alternative  would  not  compensate  for  the 
immediate  short-term  reduction  of  39,584  AUMs  resulting  from  the 
proposal  (Table  8-12).  The  long-term  impact  would,  therefore,  be 
a  net  deficit  of  at  least  24,945  AUMs  on  the  proposed  allotments. 

The  reduced  stocking  rates  would  generally  allow  more  forage 
for  each  grazing  animal.  Moreover,  as  vegetation  condition 
improved,  livestock  would  have  a  greater  proportion  of  highly 
palatable  and  desirable  forage  species.   Improved  plant  vigor 
would  produce  more  abundant  and  accessible  forage,  and  the  quality 
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of  forage  would  improve.  Improved  forage  quality  would  be  ex- 
pected to  improve  daily  weight  gains  in  calves  and  lambs,  improve 
the  general  health  of  breeding  animals  for  higher  conception  and 
birth  rates,  and  improve  general  animal  vigor,  thus  improving 
overall  performance  and  reducing  death  losses  incurred  from  a  wide 
variety  of  causes. 

If  lower  level  stocking  is  implemented,  noxious  weeds  and 
poisonous  plants  would  be  expected  to  decrease  in  abundance  over 
the  long  term.  Improvement  in  fleece  quality  in  sheep  from  fewer 
sticky  weed  seeds  such  as  cockleburr  would  be  a  benefit.  Death 
losses  from  poisonous  plants  could  decrease  over  the  long  term 
because  most  poisonings  occur  on  areas  depleted  of  palatable 
nutritious  forage.  Such  areas  would  decrease  over  time. 

Some  of  the  same  impacts  would  occur  as  a  result  of  imple- 
menting grazing  systems  under  this  alternative  as  under  the  Pro- 
posed Action.  They  include  the  increased  movement  of  grazing 
animals,  which  would  require  more  time  and  effort  from  the  live- 
stock operators;  combining  allotments,  which  could  lead  to  per- 
sonal conflicts  from  sorting  and  handling  livestock;  and  later 
turnout  dates,  which  would  require  livestock  to  be  held  in  feed- 
lots  later  in  the  spring. 

Other  impacts  from  grazing  systems  under  the  Proposed  Action 
would  not  likely  occur  under  this  alternative.  Livestock  numbers 
would  be  so  reduced  that  concentration  in  use  pastures  and  around 
low  volume  springs  and  favored  pipeline  troughs  would  not  be  a 
problem.  Close  monitoring  of  available  water  supplies  during  hot 
weather  would  not  be  necessary. 

The  effects  of  range  improvements  on  livestock  grazing  would 
be  the  same  as  the  Proposed  Action. 

This  alternative  calls  for  70  tracts  of  public  land  totaling 
9,518  acres  to  be  unallotted  for  livestock  grazing  (Table  1-3). 
On  the  adverse  side,  52  tracts  totaling  8,596  acres  would  be  set 
aside  for  other  uses  such  as  wildlife,  recreation,  or  cultural 
resource  protection.  This  would  result  in  an  immediate  and  long- 
term  loss  of  848  AUMs.  On  the  beneficial  side,  four  tracts  to- 
taling 297  acres  would  be  used  for  stock  trails,  stock  driveways, 
and  livestock  holding  fields.  Fourteen  tracts  totaling  625  acres 
would  be  incorporated  into  proposed  allotments  sometime  within  the 
fifteen-year  life  of  the  proposal.   Inclusion  of  the  tracts  would 
make  an  additional  88  AUMs  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

In  summary,  forage  quality  and  availability  on  a  per  unit 
basis  would  improve.  Livestock  operators  would  have  to  make  basic 
changes  in  their  mode  of  operation,  and  many  lack  the  flexibility 
to  do  so.  The  reduced  stocking  rate  on  97  percent  of  the  area 
would  be  an  adverse  long-term  impact  because  39,584  AUMs  grazing 
use  would  be  lost  from  proposed  allotments,  and  848  AUMs  would  be 
lost  from  proposed  unallotted  areas.  Because  only  14,727  AUMs 
would  be  expected  from  increased  production  on  the  proposed  allot- 
ments (14,639  AUMs)  and  addition  of  fourteen  unallotted  areas  to 
the  allotments  (88  AUMs),  a  net  long-term  deficit  of  24,857  AUMs 
would  remain  after  fifteen  years. 
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This  long-term  adverse  impact  would  affect  112  of  the  1,072 
ranches  (10  percent)  reporting  during  the  1974  Census  of  Agricul- 
ture (see  Table  2-35).  Because  the  five  year  (1972-1976)  average 
use  of  58,731  AUMs  (Table  1-5)  represents  only  about  2.2  percent 
of  the  livestock  forage  requirement  of  the  five-county  area 
(Chapter  2,  "Livestock  Grazing"),  the  proposed  reduction  would  not 
have  serious  impacts  on  the  total  livestock  industry.   If  public 
land  AUMs  were  decreased  by  39,584,  it  would  represent  1.5  percent 
of  the  total  AUM  requirement  for  the  livestock  industry  in  the 
five-county  area. 

Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Population.  Between  176  and  207  people  would  leave  the  ES 
Area  as  a  result  of  this  alternative.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  of  the  residents. 

Employment.  The  livestock  industry  would  realize  a  direct 
loss  of  between  46  to  54  jobs  as  a  result  of  implementing  this 
alternative.  Additionally,  between  32  and  38  jobs  would  be  lost 
to  the  market  area  economy  from  secondary  impacts  (see  Table  8-15), 

Income.  There  would  be  a  loss  of  39,584  AUMs  from  the  1972- 
1976  average  licensed  use.  Table  8-16  shows  each  operator  in  the 
ES  Area  and  his  proposed  stocking  rate  for  this  alternative. 
Ranchers  in  group  one  (refer  to  Table  3-18)  would  lose  an  average 
of  126  AUMs  (between  $2,140  and  $2,520  annually).  Ranchers  in 
group  two  would  lose  an  average  of  367  AUMs  (between  $6,234  and 
$7,340  annually).  Ranchers  in  group  three  would  lose  an  average 
of  840  AUMs  (between  $14,268  and  $16,800  annually). 

Primary  adverse  income  impacts  to  the  livestock  sector  in 
the  short  term  would  be  between  $792,000  and  $932,000  annually. 
Secondary  short-term  impacts  would  be  from  $360,000  to  $424,000 
(See  Table  8-17  for  impacted  sectors). 

In  the  long  term  14,727  AUMs  could  be  restored  to  grazing 
use,  making  a  total  of  33,874  AUMs  available  for  livestock. 
This  would  be  49,246  AUMs  below  the  current  active  qualifications 
and  24,857  AUMs  below  the  1972-1976  average  actual  use.  The 
income  losses  to  the  ranchers  would  be  between  $497,000  and 
$761,000  annually.  These  losses  are  based  on  current  costs  and 
returns,  holding  all  other  factors  equal,  and  are  expressed  in 
1979  dollars.  Secondary  impacts  would  be  equal  to  45.5  percent 
of  the  direct  ranch  impacts,  reflecting  the  income  multiplier  of 
1.455.   In  the  long  term  the  ranchers  would  receive  between 
$171,000  and  $295,000  more  in  annual  income  than  in  the  short 
term. 

The  average  rancher  would  lose  between  $4,438  and  $6,795  in 
annual  income  in  the  long  term  compared  to  his  current  operation. 
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TABLE  8-15 

SECONDARY  EMPLOYMENT  LOSSES 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  3:   LOWER  LEVEL  STOCKING 


INDUSTRY 


NUMBER  OF  JOBS 


MIN. 

MAX. 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  (Except  Dairy-Poultry) 
Other 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY  32       38 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
November  1978 


5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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ADJUSTMENT',    IN    GRA/INb   AND   YiARIl    LlVE'.lOO    FORAr.l     HEP!  I, 
FOR    INDIVIDUAL    OPERATORS  WIT"!',    rill     SHOSHONE    I  ■    ARIA 

under  alternative  i 


OPERATOR  NAME 


ACTIVE  FEDERAL 

GRAZING   1/ 

QUALIFICATIONS 


Adams,  Charlie 
Alexander,  Eugene 
Allen,  Bud 

Allen,  Richard  &  Sharon 
Arkoosh  V  Zidan 
Armstrong,  Forest 
Astorquia,  Josephine 
Baldwin,  Clyde 
Baldwin,  J.D. 
Baldwin,  L.W. 
Bancroft,  Paul 
Bauscher  Ranch 
Bellamy,  Don 
Bilboa,  Ale« 
Braun,  Gordon 
Bray,  Sterl ing  a  Ada 
Breckenridge,  L.L. 
Broadie,  Lester 
Brown,  Evan  J, 
Brown,  John,  Inc. 
Browning,  Charlie 
Burrnan  Grazing  Assn. 
Butler,  Dale  T. 
Byce,  James  W. 
By rum,  Gary 
Calarco  Cattle 
Campbel 1  L  &  L 
Castle,  James  C. 
Chambers,  Ferrel 
Circle  Hanging  H 
Clark,  Wayne 
Coiner  &  Sons 
Connell,  Sanford 
Connell ,  Will iam 
Croft  Construction  Co. 
Depew,  George 
Double  D.  Ranch 
Drum,  E.E. 
Faught,  Waldo 
Faulkner  L  s  L 
Flying  Triangle 
Fredrickson,  J.E. 
Freeman,  J.E. 
Gardiner,  C.W.  &  Sons 
Guthrie,  Evan 
Haga ,  Marguerite 
Hansen,  CM. 
Hansen,  Mark 
Hess,  Leroy 
lest,  C.  Estate 
Johnson,  Wendell 
Jones,  Waldo 
Jones  a  Sandy 
Karstetter,  G.W. 
Kast  C  K  Cattle  Co. 
Kast,  Mike 
Kerner.  Gi lbert 
Kerner,  Oscar 
Kevan,  James 
Kinney,  Victor 
Krahn,  Ben 


237 

61 
3629 

464 
1606 
61 
150 
417 
514 
807 
482 
594 
83 
1031 
2960 
?61 
326 
1005 
90 
815 
483 


2912 
1720 


83 

876 
23 


228 
30 
293 
496 
39 

8329 

1302 
240 
345 
255 
275 

1004 
26 

1164 
100 

1026 
694 
356 

3506 
138 

3342 
173 
241 
338 
23 
413 
572 


1972-1976 
AVERAGE 
LICENSED  USE 
ATMs 


124 
105 
290 

31 
2052 
385 
839 

36 
135 
374 
476 
603 
237 
514 

83 
507 
373 
21S 
380 
34  7 

27 
814 
362 
208 
238 
2459 
746 

82 


30 
335 
320 

30 
6023 
615 
195 
345 
254 
209 
611 

73 
999 

98 
1026 
782 
316 
1292 
138 
3635 
173 
230 
316 

23 
382 
305 


PROPOSED  LIVE- 
STOCK INITIAL 
STOCKING  RATE 
SDMI 


8S6 
51 


69 
194 

265 
23 


433 

360 

30 

1 

33 

266 

6 

20 

5 

34 

3 

174 

101 

4 

1863 

416 

73 


57 
193 
26 
201 
17 
229 
413 
73 
884 
23 
579 
26 
49 
69 
20 
114 
103 


TRW  aTTve  r.R-JTTNr, 

QUALIF I [A" IONS 


rnnvs  JDJiiTTMTTi-: 


TUMs     "1       !•■< t 


fRfJM  FTVE   VFAK  AVfM 
LICENSED   OSI 


aiimY  "TTpi 


-94 
-193 

-42 
-2773 
-413 
-1195 

-53 
-12C 
-340 
-428 
-662 
-378 
-483 

-53 
-857 
-2197 
-192 
-132 
-740 

-67 
-726 
-379 
-149 
-213 
-2479 
-1360 

-58 
-3 

-50 
-610 

-17 
-162 

-42 
-194 

-27 
-119 
-396 

-35 
-6466 


-167 
-307 
-204 
-218 
-811 
0 
-963 
-83 
-797 
-281 
-283 

-2622 
-115 

-2763 
-147 
-192 
-269 
-3 
-299 
-469 


-99 

-80 

-94 

-90 

-246 

-F,6 

-22 

-71 

1196 

-334 

-87 

-428 

-51 

I 

-II! 

-64 

-89 

-725 

-'8 

-258 

-81 

-174 

-78 

-179 

-85 

-2026 

-79 

-385 

-66 

-52 

-76 

0 

-60 

-38 

-70 

-493 

-74 

•  5 

-89 

-162 

80 

-219 

90 

-26 

78 

-4160 

68 

-199 

70 

-122 

89 

-307 

no 

-203 

79 

-243 

75 

-408 

83 

-115 

83 

-3056 

BS 

-147 

80 

-181 

80 

-247 

13 

-3 

7? 

-268 

82 

-202 
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TABU       -     6  Contin  » 
»D       FMEN1       N  GRAZING   INI    rEARI  I    I  !;1      01  I    F0RAG1      I       •     ' 

•(DIVIDUAL    OPERATORS   WITH  I  •,    T«l    SHOSHDNI     I'     AREA 
UNDER   AlTERNAMVf     I 


' 

PTOU 

i      ■ 

tost  att  i  "vi  raJ7TNf; 

,,.-!•..                1  |        • 

I 

PROPOSED  LIVE- 

QUALIFICATION 

1      N 

•f 

DEPINOENCt   UN 

»   HAMS 

AVERAGl 

STOCK    INITIAL 

PUBLIC    LAND  FORAGE 

MAI  IFI 

1    STOCKING  RATI 

■11    ■. SHONI    e:    area 

AUHs 

All'M 

r.Ti  -Tt 

AUHs     1     Percei 

■ 

JSP 

IhW 

-82 

-676 

6( 

3 

1   •'!■,. IT   .      (    ,1 

n 

7 

•18 

-7? 

-IR 

5 

lock  wood  I   &  l 

1 

346 

76 

-297 

-B0 

-'8 

18 

i  jther,  Charles 

MS 

225 

66 

-?39 

-78 

1S9 

4 

M    S         fom[,di'i 

II 

133 

35 

-Rl 

-70 

-98 

'a 

1 

amuel 

1? 

4 

-11 

-71 

■  11 

•• 

1 

ilene 

105 

?0 

85 

-81 

->•• 

26 

Mini,     ]  r,t 

1 

422 

10? 

-370 

-78 

-320 

• 

11 

Mitchell,   Earl 

31 

33 

6 

-?7 

-8? 

-?; 

-82 

19 

Molyneui.    AM 

,'9« 

33S 

177 

-121 

-41 

-1S8 

1 

16 

Moody,    G.    &   Sons 

869 

6?? 

1?3 

746 

-86 

-S49 

-8? 

41 

Hiilim,    Horns 

42 

40 

9 

-33 

-79 

-31 

-78 

6 

Nonun,   «arl   0 

68 

68 

?4 

-44 

-65 

-44 

-*5 

10 

North    Fork    Ranch 

1)2 

1 

35 

-97 

-73 

•14 

•  3400 

' 

Inr'da   Farms.    Inc 

11? 

131 

109 

-201 

-65 

-?? 

-17 

6 

Osborne,    Plight 

1697 

888 

?53 

•1444 

-85 

-635 

-7? 

5' 

Parke,    John 

in 

?4  7 

87 

-389 

-8? 

-160 

-65 

38 

Patterson,    Manntno, 

1649 

1097 

540 

-1109 

-67 

-557 

-51 

21 

Pauls.  Gay  land 

46* 

37? 

100 

-364 

-78 

-?7? 

-73 

10 

Pendleton,  Charles 

1200 

788 

?35 

-965 

-80 

-553 

-70 

4J 

Phelps.  F  r 

2779 

2368 

394 

-2385 

-86 

-1974 

-83 

39 

Picabo  livestock 

1268 

899 

175 

-1093 

-86 

-724 

-81 

5 

Pugmire.   Marlon 

4?6 

3  34 

7? 

-354 

-83 

-262 

-78 

23 

Quarter  Circle  lajy  M 

S49 

S81 

104 

-445 

-81 

-477 

-82 

13 

Reeder,  Glen 

90 

89 

?9 

-61 

-68 

-60 

-67 

11 

Reedy,  Carrie  l 

64! 

466 

91 

-55? 

-86 

-375 

-80 

25 

Renner,  Laurence 

140 

?13 

48 

-?9? 

-86 

-165 

-77 

19 

Runtron,    Inc. 

14* 

40? 

?07 

-141 

-41 

-195 

-49 

14 

Hitter,  -'ames  B. 

212 

l?l 

?3 

-169 

-89 

-98 

-81 

9 

Rile,,   Carl 

314 

314 

34 

-?80 

-89 

-280 

-89 

16 

Ruw.   Bernardo 

160 

1 

17 

-143 

-89 

•  16 

•1600 

5 

Salmon  Falls  Sheep  Co. 

39? 

?63 

90 

-30? 

-77 

-173 

-66 

4 

Sand*  Brothers 

61? 

4  3S 

1?5 

-487 

-80 

-310 

-71 

22 

Sand  -.   Donald 

64 

6? 

13 

-51 

-80 

-49 

-79 

35 

.    Fvert 

cm 

S99 

131 

-508 

-80 

-468 

-78 

34 

,    lack 

238 

7? 

38 

-?00 

•84 

14 

4' 

11 

Schmidt   Brothers 

570 

360 

85 

-485 

-85 

-275 

-76 

6 

Schoessler.   Carl 

S4 

54 

7 

-47 

-87 

-47 

-87 

3 

SI iman  &  Guthrie 

6/6 

337 

138 

-518 

-80 

-199 

-59 

15 

SI iman  Sheep  Co. 

3751 

?468 

885 

-2866 

-76 

-1581 

-64 

26 

Sorenson.  Gordon 

129 

131 

38 

-91 

-71 

-93 

-71 

2 

..-    Ranch 

70S 

784 

94 

-611 

-87 

-690 

-88 

21 

lr  ithers .    Bnbert  J. 

?S1 

?63 

84 

-169 

-67 

-179 

-68 

•     ?/ 

hi 

196 

185 

79 

-117 

-60 

-106 

-57 

16 

•lord 

4S8 

416 

94 

-364 

-79 

3?? 

-77 

32 

._■  .       . 

S 

3 

1 

4 

80 

-? 

-67 

1 

•arles 

433 

?79 

89 

-344 

-79 

-190 

-68 

33 

■■phine 

28* 

?13 

4ft 

-?36 

-81 

-165 

-77 

22 

Varin, 

576 

SO? 

90 

-486 

-84 

-41? 

-82 

12 

Varin.    Will  tarn 

464 

104 

-406 

-80 

-360 

-78 

28 

■   it  hers 

123 

1 

13 

-110 

-89 

•1? 

•  1200 

29 

1    ■.      . 1 1 1 e  Co . 

5253 

3740 

1779 

-34  74 

-66 

-1961 

-62 

29 

"■■    and    dependency   based   on    the    prntnl 
-    -    than  one  percent 


tu*t»on  as   of   January    197A        All    numbers   have  been   rounded 
bource       Bureau  of   land  Hanaqer>ent .    Idaho  State  Office 
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TABLE  8-17 

SECONDARY  INCOME  LOSSES  BY  INDUSTRY 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  3:   LOWER  LEVEL  STOCKING 


INDUSTRY 


AMOUNT 


MINIMUM 


MAXIMUM 


AGRICULTURE 

Livestock 
Other 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY 


$52,462 
40,680 


$61,789 
47,912 


54,596 

0 

0 

0 

0 
54,529 

64,302 

0 

0 

0 

0 
64,302 

53,529 

63,045 

0 

0 

53,529 

63,045 

21,245 

25,022 

29,362 

34,582 

0 
0 

0 
0 

$360,000 


$424,000 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
November  1978 
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Social  Values  and  Attitudes, 
from  this  alternative  would  be  the 
posed  Action.  Any  variation  would 
this  cannot  be  quantified. 


The  social  impacts  resulting 
same  in  kind  as  for  the  Pro- 
be in  degree  of  intensity,  and 
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ALTERNATIVE  4: 
MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


Description  of  Alternative  4 

General 

Under  this  alternative  BLM  would  conduct  relatively  extensive 
land  treatments  (prescribed  burning,  spraying,  plowing,  and  seed- 
ing) on  deteriorated  areas  to  achieve  management  objectives, 
including  increased  forage  production,  in  less  than  the  fifteen 
years  projected  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  allotment  and  un- 
allotted area  boundaries  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Proposed 
Action  except  for  one  difference:  the  proposed  Picabo  Allotment 
would  be  expanded  to  include  the  3,648  acres  contained  in  the 
proposed  Deerhorn,  Leduck  Canyon,  and  Winter  Deer  unallotted  areas 
(see  Map  1-1).  The  initial  stocking  rates,  seasons  of  use,  and 
grazing  systems  under  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  as  under 
the  Proposed  Action  for  all  allotments  except  the  eighteen  listed 
in  Table  8-18. 

Forage  Al location 

This  alternative  would  be  based  on  the  same  method  of  forage 
allocation  as  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Appendix  1,  "Forage  Allo- 
cation"). The  level  of  forage  utilization  would  not  exceed  60 
percent  of  the  palatable  forage  in  any  use  pasture.  During  at 
least  the  first  two  years  of  vegetation  establishment  following 
land  treatments,  the  treated  areas  would  be  protected,  and  the 
grazing  systems  or  initial  stocking  rates  would  be  adjusted  to 
ensure  that  utilization  would  still  be  maintained  at  less  than  60 
percent.  As  shown  on  Table  8-18,  nine  allotments  would  have 
greater  initial  stocking  rates  under  this  alternative  than  under 
the  Proposed  Action,  and  two  allotments  would  have  lower  stocking. 
Forage  allocated  to  big  game  would  be  the  same  as  under  the  Pro- 
posed Action  except  in  the  Picabo  Allotment,  where  322  AUMs  would 
be  allocated  from  public  land  under  this  alternative  that  were 
attributed  to  private  land  under  the  Proposed  Action.  Additional 
forage  produced  in  the  future  under  this  alternative  would  be 
allocated  consistent  with  the  long-term  objectives  established 
by  the  applicable  resource  management  plans. 

Grazing  Systems 

Fourteen  allotments,  or  portions  of  them,  would  have  grazing 
systems  under  this  alternative  that  would  be  different  from  those 
under  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Table  8-18),  Also,  fourteen  allot- 
ments would  have  different  seasons  of  use,  although  several  of  the 
changes  would  be  insignificant.  The  grazing  systems  would  gener- 
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ally  be  implemented  as  soon  as  the  necessary  water  developments 
and  management  facilities  were  completed.  However,  some  grazing 
systems  would  be  temporarily  modified  during  the  establishment  of 
vegetation  following  land  treatments.  All  treated  areas  would  be 
rested  from  grazing  for  the  subsequent  two  growing  seasons,  or 
longer,  depending  on  growing  conditions.  Therefore,  a  few  grazing 
systems  would  not  be  fully  implemented  until  two  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  last  land  treatments. 

Range  Improvements 

Table  8-19  shows  the  type,  amount,  and  total  cost,  by  allot- 
ment, of  the  range  improvements  that  would  be  necessary  under  this, 
alternative.  These  improvements  would  include  the  same  water 
developments,  management  facilities,  and  land  treatments  as  under 
the  Proposed  Aaction.  However,  this  alternative  would  also  in- 
clude substantial  additional  acreage  of  land  treatments.  As  shown 
in  Table  8-19,  the  Maximum  Rehabilitation  Alternative  would  entail 
33,130  acres  of  plowing,  36,435  acres  of  prescribed  burning, 
12,707  acres  of  herbicide  spraying  (2,4-D),  and  42,650  acres  of 
seeding. 

Map  8-1  shows  the  general  locations  of  the  range  improvements 
under  this  alternative.  The  specific  areas  to  be  treated  would 
only  be  a  percentage  (as  indicated  on  the  map)  of  the  large  areas 
outlined.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  treatments  (such  as 
plowing  and  seeding)  would  overlap.  Therefore,  the  total  acreage 
disturbed  would  be  less  than  the  sum  of  the  treatment  acreages 
given  above.  The  design  and  intensity  of  all  the  land  treatments 
would  be  consistent  with  the  applicable  Management  Framework; Plans 
and  would  be  subject  to  the  constraints  listed  for  the  Proposed 
Action  (see  Chapter  1,  "Range  Improvement  Constraints").  In 
addition,  the  land  treatments  that  would  be  within  the  broad 
zones  of  suspected  occurrence  of  three  species  of  endangered  or 
threatened  plants  (Eidemiller  1976)  would  require  an  intensive 
on-the-ground  search  prior  to  starting  work.  Individual  plants 
or  communities  of  Cusick  primrose,  Fairfield  milkvetch,  and  fuzzy 
sage  would  be  appropriately  marked  to  prevent  disturbance.  In 
some  instances,  additional  fencing  might  be  temporarily  needed 
(during  establishment  of  vegetation)  to  protect  land  treatment 
areas  from  livestock  grazing. 

The  range  improvements  under  this  alternative  would  be  implei 
mented  according  to  the  five-year  schedule  shown  .in  Table  8-20. 
It  is  assumed  that  sufficient  funding  and  manpower  would  be  made 
available  to  the  .Shoshone  District  to  complete  the  work  in  a 
timely  manner. 

Other  Management 

Under  this  alternative  the  ES  Area  would  continue  to  be 
managed  for  wildlife,  watershed,  recreation,  and  other  resources, 
in  addition  to  livestock  grazing.  Trespass,  easements,  and  crossing 
permits  would  be  handled  under  existing  laws  and  regulations. 
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MAP  8-1 

RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS    NEEDED 

TO    FULLY    IMPLEMENT    THE 
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Analysis  of  Alternative  4 

The  cause  agents  for  this  alternative  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Proposed  Action.  They  are:  (1)  adjustment  of  stocking  rate 
(forage  allocation),  (2)  implementation  of  grazing  systems,  (3) 
completion  of  range  improvements  (including  land  treatments),  and 
(4)  protection  of  certain  areas  from  livestock  grazing.  The 
generalized  adverse  and  beneficial  short-  and  long-term  impacts  of 
all  these  cause  agents  were  analyzed  in  Chapter  3  and  are  not 
repeated  in  this  section. 

The  significant  differences  between  this  alternative  and  the 
Proposed  Action  are  the  level  of  initial  livestock  stocking  rate 
and  the  level  of  land  treatments.  Therefore,  the  impacts  of  these 
two  cause  agents  will  be  emphasized  in  this  section.  The  acreages 
of  disturbance  expected  to  result  from  implementing  range  improve- 
ments under  this  alternative  would  relate  to  impacts  on  several 
different  resources  and,  therefore,  are  summarized  in  Table  8-21. 

Impacts  on  Soils 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would  generally  have  an 
overall  beneficial  impact  on  soils  by  improving  cover,  increasing 
soil  productivity,  and  reducing  erosion.  Cover  would  increase  by 
an  estimated  7  percent,  and  erosion  rates  would  decrease  7  percent 
from  a  present  rate  of  1.00'ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  to  0.93  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr. 
This  compares  with  a  5  percent  change  anticipated  under  the  Pro- 
posed Action. 

Under  this  alternative  low  erosion  rates  would  be  expected  on 
three  allotments  (32,448  acres),  moderate  erosion  rates  would  be 
expected  on  nineteen  allotments  (155,400  acres),  and  high  erosion 
rates  would  be  expected  on  20  allotments  (376,782  acres).  Under 
the  Proposed  Action  it  is  anticipated  that  the  same  three  allot- 
ments would  have  low  erosion  rates,  but  20  allotments  (165,007 
acres)  would  have  moderate  erosion  rates,  and  19  allotments  (367,175 
acres)  would  have  high  erosion  rates.  A  summary  of  erosion  rates 
and  predicted  changes  in  erosion  rates  is  given  in  Appendix  Table  A2-1 

Range  improvements  under  the  Maximum  Rehabilitation  Alternative 
would  have  an  overall  long-term  beneficial  impact  on  soils  by 
improving  cattle  distribution  and  vegetative  cover.  However, 
increases  in  erosion  would  be  expected  in  the  short  term  on  87,653 
acres  as  compared  to  6,109  acres  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

In  the  short  term,  water  developments  and  management  facili- 
ties under  this  alternative  would  increase  erosion  rates  about  150 
percent  on  375  acres,  compared  to  a  200  percent  increase  on  257 
acres  under  the  Proposed  Action.  In  the  long  term,  430  acres 
would  be  disturbed  as  a  result  of  permanent  improvements  and 
"sacrifice  areas"  depleted  of  vegetation  by  livestock  concentration 
(see  Table  8-21).  This  compares  with  220  acres  of  long-term 
disturbance  under  the  Proposed  Action.  About  384  acres,  compared 
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to  178  acres  under  the  Proposed  Action,  would  have  six-fold  in- 
creases in  erosion  rates  in  the  long  term  because  of  trampling, 
compaction,  and/or  lack  of  cover. 

Proposed  land  treatments  on  87,278  acres  would  increase 
erosion  rates  in  the  short  term  by  100-500  percent,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  treatment  and  the  soils.  This  compares  with  a  60-300 
percent  increase  in  erosion  rates  on  5,852  acres  under  the  Pro- 
posed Action.  These  short-term  adverse  impacts  would  decrease  as 
revegetation  proceeded.  On  33,355  acres  of  prescribed  burning, 
erosion  rates  would  increase  by  175  percent.  The  Proposed  Action 
would  produce  a  150  percent  increase  on  2,540  acres  of  prescribed 
burning.  The  proposed  herbicide  spraying  would  increase  erosion 
rates  about  100  percent  on  11,213  acres.  This  compares  with  a  70 
percent  increase  in  erosion  rates  on  1,200  acres  proposed  for 
spraying  under  the  Proposed  Action.  Plowing  and  seeding  32,990 
acres  would  increase  erosion  rates  about  500  percent,  whiTe  chaining 
and  seeding  on  140  acres  would  increase  erosion  rates  450  percent. 
These  treatments  would  not  occur  under  the  Proposed  Action. 
Burning  and  seeding  would  result  in  a  300  percent  increase  in 
erosion  rates  on  3,080  acres,  as  compared  with  1,500  acres  under 
the  Proposed  Action.  On  1,434  acres  of  spraying  and  seeding 
erosion  rates  would  increase  by  200  percent.  This  treatment  is 
not  included  in  the  Proposed  Action.  Erosion  would  increase  by 
150  percent  on  5,006  acres  proposed  for  seeding  only,  as  compared 
with  612  acres  under  the  Proposed  Action.  Long-term  impacts  from 
all  land  treatments  would  be  negligible  or  slightly  beneficial. 

The  short-term  and  long-term  impacts  that  would  take  place  on 
the  proposed  unallotted  areas  would  be  the  same  as  under  the 
Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Soils").  However, 
instead  of  8,596  acres  (under  the  Proposed  Action),  4,948  acres 
would  be  protected  from  livestock  grazing  under  the  Maximum  Re- 
habilitation Alternative.  The  erosion  rates  on  the  3,648  acres  to 
be  included  in  the  Picabo  Allotment  would  not  be  significantly 
different  from  those  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

The  Maximum  Rehabilitation  Alternative  would  call  for  the  re- 
moval or  alteration  of  existing  sagebrush  and  cheaigrass  stands. 
Impacts  on  water  resources  resulting  from  the  alternative  would  be 
most  significant  during  the  implementation  stage  when  various  re- 
habilitation efforts  would  disturb  existing  soil  and  vegetation 
cover.  The  methods  used  for  vegetation  manipulation,  to  a  large 
degree,  determine  the  severity  of  implementation.  Unfortunately, 
studies  on  various  treatments  do  not  convincingly  support  any  one 
method  of  vegetation  manipulation. 

Brush  control,  using  prescribed  burning  and  herbicide  spraying, 
would  be  applied  to  49,407  acres.  When  accomplished  under  proper 
conditions,  prescribed  burning  can  effectively  kill  sagebrush 
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without  seriously  damaging  or  altering  the  understory.  However, 
where  high  intensity  fire  completely  consumes  organic  matter, 
cover  is  eliminated  and  infiltration  decreased  (Gifford  1975). 
The  resulting  sedimentation  can  range  from  yery   high  to  nil  de- 
pending on  specific  conditions. 

Where  proper  burning  conditions  existed  in  the  ES  Area,  sage- 
brush would  be  killed;  but  some  understory  and  debris  would  remain 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  lost  sagebrush  cover.   In  the  long 
term  the  sagebrush  could  be  replaced  by  grass  and  forbs  (Sturges 
1975);  however,  ground  cover  might  not  increase  above  that  under 
the  Proposed  Action.  Where  forbs  were  present,  they  could  replace 
some  of  the  soil  stability  that  would  be  lost  with  the  destruction 
of  the  deep  sagebrush  root  systems.  Reestablishment  of  vegetation 
in  the  long  term  could  alleviate  sedimentation  problems  brought 
about  by  the  manipulation. 

Spraying  of  12,707  acres  would  effectively  kill  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  sagebrush  and  would  tend  to  favor  a  grass  cover 
(Sturges  1975).  Gifford  (1968)  prefers  spraying  rather  than 
plowing  or  ripping  as  a  rehabilitation  practice.  As  with  the 
burning,  spraying  might  not  increase  the  ground  cover  signifi- 
cantly more  than  expected  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Short-term  impacts  resulting  from  both  burning  and  spraying 
would  have  the  potential  for  severely  altering  existing  vegetation 
cover,  which  could  result  in  a  short-term  increase  in  sedimenta- 
tion due  to  higher  erosion  rates.  Long-term  sedimentation  could 
be  slightly  higher  on  the  sprayed  areas  because  deep  root  systems 
would  be  eliminated.  Generally,  no  difference  would  be  expected 
between  the  long-term  impacts  of  the  brush  control  under  this 
alternative  and  the  brush  control  under  the  proposed  action. 

Short-term  impacts  would  depend  on  variables  in  each  specific 
treatment  area,  including  the  area's  size,  the  season  of  treatment 
(particularly  late  summer  or  fall),  the  soil  characteristics, 
steepness  of  slopes,  amount  of  precipitation,  etc.  Generally, 
increased  sedimentation,  increased  surface  runoff,  and  decreased 
water  quality  would  result  from  the  brush  control  treatments  in 
the  short  term.  Long-term  improvement  would  be  comparable  to  that 
expected  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

The  43,000  acres  of  seeding  under  this  alternative  would 
produce  virtually  the  same  long-term  effects  as  the  seeding  under 
the  Proposed  Action.  The  seeded  areas  would  probably  respond  with 
increased  productivity  in  one  or  two  years  but  would  not  neces- 
sarily produce  any  more  ground  cover  in  the  form  of  new  plants  or 
litter  in  the  long  term. 

In  summary,  short-term  impacts  of  this  alternative  have  the 
potential  of  being  much  more  severe  than  impacts  resulting  from 
the  Proposed  Action.  However,  long-term  Impacts  of  this  alterna- 
tive would  not  be  significantly  different  from  those  under  the 
Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3). 
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Impacts  on  Vegetation 

Forage  Allocation.  Alternative  4  would  require  a  downward 
adjustment  from  58,731  AUMs  annual  use  (1972-1976  average)  to 
40,443  AUMs,  a  31  percent  reduction.  Vegetation  grazed  annually 
by  livestock  and  wildlife  together  would  be  45,090  AUMs  (36,072,000 
pounds  air-dried  forage).  This  would  be  5  percent  more  than  the 
Proposed  Action  (4,647  wildlife  AUMs  plus  38,138  livestock  AUMs, 
34,228,000  pounds). 

An  instant  and  long-term  beneficial  effect  from  the  downward 
adjustment  on  the  overall  vegetation  resource  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  herbage  consumed  by  livestock.  Presently,  an 
estimated  66,040,000  pounds  of  palatable  grasses  and  forbs  are 
being  produced  annually  on  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area.  Under 
this  alternative,  consumption  would  decrease  from  46,984,800  to 
32,354,400  pounds  annually,  leaving  14,630,400  pounds  more  vegeta- 
tion on  the  land  each  year. 

Under  present  stocking  levels  approximately  11.7  percent  of 
total  vegetation  production  is  being  consumed  as  forage  by  live- 
stock. With  this  alternative  that  consumption  would  decrease  to 
8.0  percent.  The  impact  of  leaving  more  herbaceous  (nonwoody) 
plant  material  is  expected  to  be  much  greater  than  that  implied  by 
the  small  percentage  decrease  of  total  production  harvested  by 
livestock.  Increased  herbaceous  vegetation  left  unharvested  would 
remain  as  litter  and  help  protect  the  soil  from  wind  and/or  water 
erosion,  as  described  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation." 

Improved  vigor  of  forage  plants  is  expected  from  reduced 
grazing  with  this  alternative.  Considered  alone,  adjustment  in 
stocking  rate  would  lessen  the  grazing  pressure  on  less  desirable 
areas  such  as  slopes  above  20  percent  and  areas  greater  than  one 
mile  from  water.  However,  grazing  pressure  would  remain  rela- 
tively uniform  within  the  areas  grazed.  The  lower  number  of 
livestock  would  simply  remain  in  the  desirable  grazing  areas  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  and  would  not  be  forced  to  utilize  the  less 
desirable  areas  (Hormay  1970).  The  grazing  systems,  as  in  the 
Proposed  Action,  would  reduce  this  effect.  Generally,  less  total 
area  would  be  grazed  by  livestock.  Forage  plants  in  the  ungrazed 
or  lightly  grazed  areas  would,  in  a  few  years,  gain  increased 
vigor,  develop  healthy  root  systems,  store  abundant  food  reserves, 
produce  viable  seeds,  and  provide  an  abundance  of  plant  litter. 

Range  Improvements.  Alternative  4  includes  construction 
and/or  maintenance  of  several  kinds  of  range  improvements  con- 
sidered essential  to  fully  implement  the  grazing  systems  as  well 
as  land  treatments  to  improve  the  productivity  and  dependability 
of  livestock  forage.  The  improvements  are  shown  in  Table  8-19  by 
allotment;  they  are  grouped  into  three  broad  categories:  water 
developments,  management  facilities,  and  land  treatments.  See 
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Table  8-21  for  the  kinds  of  range  improvements  in  each  category 
and  the  expected  short-  and  long-term  disturbance  from  the  con- 
struction and  physical  presence  of  these  improvements. 

There  are  differences  between  the  Proposed  Action  and  this 
alternative  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  vegetation  disturbance. 
With  Alternative  4  the  construction  phase  of  water  developments 
and  management  facilities  would  temporarily  remove  approximately 
375  acres  of  existing  vegetation  from  production.  Beyond  the 
construction  phase  the  improvements  would  permanently  remove 
approximately  430  acres  from  production.  The  short-term  dis- 
turbance from  developing  dependable  watering  places  would  be  85 
acres  with  the  Proposed  Action  and  132  acres  with  Alternative  4. 
The  long-term  disturbance  would  be  116  acres  and  364  acres,  re- 
spectively. The  short-term  disturbance  from  construction  of 
management  facilities  would  be  172  acres  with  the  Proposed  Action 
and  243  acres  with  Alternative  4.  The  long-term  disturbance  would 
be  54  acres  and  65  acres,  respectively.  The  short-  and  long-term 
effects  on  vegetation  from  water  developments  and  management 
facilities  were  identified  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation," 
and  are  not  repeated  here. 

Land  treatments  are  a  very   important  component  of  Alterna- 
tive 4.  They  are  also  the  principal  difference  between  the  Pro- 
posed Action  and  this  alternative.  The  Proposed  Action  includes 
treating  5,852  acres  to  convert  existing  vegetation  into  vegeta- 
tion that  is  more  desirable  as  livestock  forage.  Alternative  4 
includes  treating  87,653  acres  for  this  same  reason. 

The  kind  and  degree  of  vegetation  changes  expected  from 
herbicide  spraying  (brush  control),  prescribed  burning  (brush 
control),  and  artificial  seeding  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3  for 
several  allotments.  These  changes  would  occur  on  a  much  broader 
scale  under  Alternative  4  but  would  be  similar  enough  not  to 
warrant  an  in-depth  analysis  by  allotment. 

Increased  vegetation  production  would  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  range  rehabilitation  but  perhaps  not  as  much  as  one  might 
expect.  In  order  to  establish  a  particular  kind  of  vegetation,  a 
portion  of  the  existing  vegetation  that  is  currently  producing 
some  palatable  forage  must  first  be  removed.  Therefore,  even 
though  crested  wheatgrass  would  be  more  productive  and  dependable 
on  a  yearly  basis,  only  the  net  difference  in  production  can  be 
termed  an  increase.  There  would  be  approximately  8,617  AUMs 
(6,893,600  pounds)  more  production  of  desirable  palatable  herbage 
production  in  fifteen  years  as  a  result  of  land  treatments. 

Grazing  Systems.  Sixteen  allotments  have  grazing  systems 
under  this  alternative  that  differ  from  those  under  the  Proposed 
Action.  These  are  included  in  Table  8-18  along  with  differences 
in  season  of  use.  The  grazing  system  names  are  designated  with 
letters  and  numbers  in  the  table.  For  an  explanation  of  the 
grazing  systems,  see  Chapter  1,  "Grazing  Systems." 
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The  eighteen  allotments  listed  in  Table  8-18  were  analyzed  in 
the  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree  under  this  alternative  as 
under  the  Proposed  Action.  To  understand  the  process,  the  reader 
should  review  the  "Impacts  on  Vegetation"  section  of  Chapter  3, 
paying  particular  attention  to  the  review  of  applicable  literature 
and  to  Tables  3-5  and  3-6.  Table  3-6  is  especially  important 
because  the  timing  of  defoliation  (grazing)  through  the  yearly 
growth  cycle  largely  determines  vegetation  response  to  grazing. 
To  facilitate  a  meaningful  analysis,  the  grazing  systems  were 
grouped  into  categories  in  Table  8-22,  which  shows  short-term  (one 
year)  vegetation  impacts  by  grazing  use  period.  The  effects  of 
defoliation  (grazing)  shown  in  Table  3-6  were  considered  when 
determining  the  single-year  impacts  to  vegetation  described  in 
Table  8-22.  The  qualifying  terms;  "slightly,"  "greatly,"  and 
"normal"  were  used  to  assist  the  reader  in  gaining  an  understanding 
of  the  magnitude  (degree)  of  impact.  These  terms  help  describe 
the  three  principal  plant  responses:  vigor,  seed  production,  and 
litter  accumulation.  The  descriptive  footnotes  on  the  table 
should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

When  reading  the  short-term  impacts  to  vegetation  in  Table  8-22 
one  may  incorrectly  conclude  that  a  single  grazing  treatment  would 
impact  the  vegetation  beyond  its  ability  to  recover.  Hormay 
(1970)  pointed  out  that  perennial  plants  store  enough  food  to  last 
for  several  years.  So  even  if  the  plants  are  defoliated  (grazed) 
for  a  year  or  two,  they  do  not  die.  Under  a  grazing  program  that 
allows  continuous  close  grazing  year  after  year  during  the  green 
period,  this  situation  does  not  apply.  As  a  result,  the  reserves 
are  ultimately  depleted  and  the  plants  die.  However,  by  perio- 
dically resting  the  plants  from  defoliation  (grazing)  the  basic 
needs  of  forage  plants  can  be  met.  Hormay  concluded  that  one  or 
two  years  of  growing  season  rest  are  usually  adequate  to  restore 
plant  vigor. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  to  review  not  only  the  one-year 
impacts  for  any  given  allotment,  but  also  the  net  long-term  im- 
pacts shown  in  Table  8-23.  Table  8-22  reflects  impacts  from 
grazing  systems  only;  Table  8-23  shows  the  conbined  effects  of 
forage  allocation,  range  improvements,  and  grazing  systems. 

Vegetation  Objectives.  The  effectiveness  of  the  two  inter- 
acting factors,  adjustment  in  stocking  rates  and  grazing  systems, 
was  measured  against  specific  objectives  for  each  allotment  (Table 
1-4).  The  objectives  would  be  fully  met  in  fifteen  years  on  ten  of 
the  eighteen  allotments  analyzed  under  Alternative  4.  The  objec- 
tives would  be  partially  met  on  seven  allotments.  On  one  allot- 
ment, Clover  Creek,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reach  any  of  the 
objectives  with  the  proposed  grazing  system  under  this  alternative. 
The  seven  allotments  on  which  the  objectives  would  only  be  par- 
tially met  are  shown  along  with  the  Clover  Creek  Allotment  in  Table 
8-24  which  compares  the  present  situation,  specific  objective,  and 
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SHORT   TERM   (ONE    YEAR)    IMPACTS   TO  VEGETATION 

BY   GRA2ING  SYSTEM  AND  GRAZING  USE   PERIOD 
UNDER   ALTERNATIVE   4.    MAXIMUM   REHA8IL ITATION 


.TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA 
TO  WHICH   IT  APPLIES    (ENTIRE 
ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)    1/ 


PUBLIC 
LAND 
(ACRES 


PERIOD  OF   GRAZING  USE 
OR   NON-USE    (REST)      2/ 


IMPACTS    TO   VEGETATION   RESULTING    FROM   DEFOLIATION 
(GRAZING)      3,'     OR   NON-DEFQl  IATIQN      (RESTING)      4 


REST   ROTATION   SYSTEMS   USING 
TW  TREATMENTS  RR-2 

••Rattlesnake  Allotment 

Thorn  Creek  Pasture 
Preacher  Creek  Pasture 


REST   ROTATION   SYSTEMS  USING 
THREE  TREATMENTS     RR-3 


Fricke  Allotment 


Ticeska  Allotment 


MODIFIED  REST   ROTATION  SYSTEMS 
USING  THREE    TREATMENTS  MRR-3 


One  pasture  grazed  late  summer 

(7/28-8/09) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Entire  Allotment  gra?ed  early 
spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)  on  Year  1 
Entire  allotment  grazed  early 
summer  to  late  summer 
(6/16-8/14)  on  Year  2 
Entire  allotment  completely 
rested  on  Year  3 


One  pasture  grazed  early 

spring  to  late  spring 

(4/01-5/15) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  spring 

to  early  summer  (5/16-6/30) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  tw 
tramplinn,  litter  accumulation  reduced 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  normal, 
seedl ings  establ ished. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  greatly 
reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  reduced. 
seed  trampling  effectiveness  reduced  from  qrazinq  a  month 
prior  to  seed  ripe  (7/20)  but  some  seed  planted. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  less  than 
normal  after  two  years  grazing  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer,  seedlings  have  an  opportunity  to  establish. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  reduced. 


Viaor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  greatly 

reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litte-"  accumulation  less  than 

normal  after  two  years  grazing  in  late  spnno  and  eorly 

summer. 


•Black  Canyon  Allotment 
Dead  Horse  Pasture 
Four  Mile  Pasture 
Ooen  Crossina  Pasture 


•Oempsey  Allotment 

Dry  Creek  Pasture 
Dead  Pasture 
Rim  Pasture 


DEFERRED  ROTATION  SYSTEMS 
USING  TWO  TREATMENTS  DR-2 


lack  Buttes  Allotment 


Canal  Allotment 


•Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Coyote  Hill  Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 


One  pasture  grazed  early  sprina 

to  late  spring  (4/16-5/07) 

One  pasture  grazed   late  spnnq 

(5/08-5/28) 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring 

(5/01-6/15) 

One  pasture  grazed  early  fall 

through  late  fall  (10/15-12/15) 

One  pasture  rested  -\jring  the 
growing  season  but  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  available  AUMs  may  be 
grazed  early  fall  through  late 
fall  (10/15-12/15) 


Entire  allotment  grazed  late 
spring  to  early  summer 
(6/01-6/30)  on  Year  1 
Entire  allotment  grazed  sum- 
mer to  late  summer  (7/01-7/30) 
on  Year  2 

Entire  allotment  grazed  late 
spring  through  early  summer 
(5/01-7/15)  on  Year  1 
Entire  allotment  grazed  late 
summer  to  early  fa  1 1 
(7/16-9/30)  on  Year  2 

One  pasture  grazed  late  spring 
to  early  sumner  (5/01-6/30) 
One  pasture  grazed  early  fall 
to  late  fall  (10/16-11/23) 


Vigor  and  seed  production  moderately  reduced,  litter 

accumulation  reducec  (standing  dead) 

Viqor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  nreatl/ 

reduced . 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  less  than 

normal  after  two  years  grazing  in  late  spring  and  early 

summer 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  greatly 
reduced 

Vigor  not  significantly  affected,  some  seed  planted  by 
trampling  -  especially  in  crested  wheatgrass  seedings. 
litter  accumulation  reduced  (standinq  dead). 
Same  as  above  but  w- th  less  seed  planted  and  less  reduc- 
tion in  litter  accumulation;  seedlings  planted  the  pre- 
vious year  have  opportunity  to  establish  throuch  a  year 
rest  during  the  growing  season 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  great  1 y 
reduced,  a  hiqh  percentage  of  last  year's  seedlings  des- 
troyed, some  survive. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  reduced, 
trampling  effectiveness  reduced  from  grazing  three  weeks 
to  seed  ripe  (7/20),  but  some  seed  planted. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  gr 
most  of  last  year's  seedlmgs  destroyed,  a  tew  sur 


itlv 


Vigor  r-.derately   to  slightly  reduced,  much 
seed  pl.ited  by  tramplinn,   litter  accumulat 


sted   wheatg 
redurnd . 


Vigor,   seed  production,   and   litter  accumulation  greatly   reduf 
most  of   last   year's  seedlings  destroyed,   vpw   vpw  -.urvivf- 
Vigor  not   significantly  affected,    limited  send  planted  by   tra 
ling,    litter   accumulation   reduced    (standing   dend). 
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TABLE   8 -22  Continued 

SHORT   TERM   (ONE   YEAR)    IMPACTS   TO   VEGETATION 

BY   GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  GRAZING  USE   PERIOD 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE   4.   MAXIMUM   REHABILITATION 


TYPt   OF   GI'JVZlNu  SYSTEM   AND  AREA 
TO   WHICH    IT    APPLIES    (ENTIRE 

ALLOTMENT   UP   PORTION   OF   AuOTMfNTj    1/ 
WL2   Continued 

Compound   Al lotment 


•Dempsey  Allotment 
High  Pasture 
Cedar   Pasture 


public 

LAND 
J.ACRED 


PERIOD  OF   GRAZING  USE 
OR   NON-USE      (REST)      2/ 


IMPACTS   TO  VEGETATION  RESULTING  FROM  DEFOLIATION 
(GRAZING)      3/     OR  NOH-PEFOUATION     (RESTING)     4/ 


abo   Al  l.itment 


"46      A) lotment 


DEFERRED  ROTATION   SYSTEMS 
USJNJ>  THREE  "TREATMENTS   DR-3 

•"iini   hi  1  1    Al  lotment 

be  11  ma  re  Pasture 
Hon  Creek  Pasture 
Walker   Reservcr   Pastur 


Entire   allotment   grazed   late 
sprint]  through   early  summer 
(5/15-7/15) 

Entire   allotment  grazed   late 
summer   to  early   fal  1 
(7/16-9/15) 

Graze  one  pasture    late  spring 
to   early  summer   (6/01-6/30) 
Graze  one  pasture  early  fall 
(10/15-10/31) 

Graze  one  area   (several   pas- 
tures)  late  sprinq  S/01-5/31) 
Graze   another  area    (remaining 
pastures)    late   spring   to   early 
summer    (6/01-6/30) 

Graze  entire  allotment  late 
spnnq   to  early   summer 
(S/01-6/30)   on   Year   1 
Graze   entire  allotment   early 
summer   throuqh    late   summer 
(7/01-8/30) 


Vigor,   seed  production,  and   litter  accumulation  greatly  reduced; 
most  of  last  year's  seedlings  destroyed,  a   few  survive. 

Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,   the  limited  native  species 
seed  produced  after  a  year  of  spring  grazing  planted  by  trampling, 
litter  accumulation  reduced. 

Vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  greatly  reduced; 
most  of   last  year's   seedHnqs   destroyed,   very   few  survive. 
Vigor  not   sionif icantly  affected,    limited   seed   planted   by   tramp- 
ling,   litter  accumulation   reduced    (standing  dead) 

Vigor,   seed   production,   and    litter  accumulation  greatly   reduced. 

Vigor,   seed  production,   and    litter  accumulation  greatly   reduced. 


Vigor,    seed   production,   and   litter  accumulation  qreatly   reduced, 
most   of    last  year's   seedl inqs   destroyed,   very    few  would   survive. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  moderately  re- 
duced, only  limited  seed  tramplinq  as  much  of  the  seed  is  con- 
sumed  prior   to  seed   ripe   (7/20). 


Graze    two   pastures    from  early  Vigor,   seed   production,   and   litter  accumulation  qreatly   reduced. 

sprino    to    early    summer 

(4   16-6/  30) 

Graze  one   pasture    late  spring  Vmor,    seed  production,   and   litter  accumulation   greatly   reduced. 

to   early   summer    (5/25-6/30} 


Macon    Flat   Al lotment 


•Rattlesnake  Allotment 

East  Homestead  Pasture 
West  Homestead  Pasture 
'Turkey  Butte   Pasture 


Track    Al lotment 


DEFERRED   ROTATION   SYSTEMS 
US ITIC  FOUR  TREATMENTS   PR -4 

••Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Dliss    Point    Pasture 

Dray  Lake   Pasture 

Canal    Pasture 

White  Arrow  Spring   Pasture 


Graze   entire   allotment   every 
year  during    late  sprino;   one 
pasture   from   5/01-5/15,   another 
pasture   from   5/16-5/31  ,   another 
pasture  6/01-6/15 
Graze  entire  allotment  aqain 
early  fall    to  late  fall 
(10/15-11/30) 

One   pasture  grazed    late   spring 

(5/05-5/19)  then  grazed  aqain 

late   summer  (7/14-7/27) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  spring 

(5/20-6/15) 

One  pasture  nrazed  early  summer 

(6/16-7/14) 

One  oasture  grazed  late  sprinq 
(5/01-6/04) 

One   pasture  nrazed   late   spring 
to  early   summer    (6/04-7/10) 
One  pasture   nrazed  early   sum- 
mer  to   late  summer   (7/11-8/15) 


Vigor,   seed   production,   and   litter 
on  the  entire  allotment. 


accumulation  greatly   reduced 


One  pasture 
to  late  sp 
One  pas  tun 
winter  (11/ 
One  oasture 
tc    late  spr 

One  pasture 
to  late  spr 
again    in    la 


grazed  early  sprinq 
log    (4/01-5/26) 

orrtzed  late  fall  to 
03-12/31 ) 

qrazed  early  spring 

ng    (4/01-5/26) 

grazed  early  spring 
ng  (4/15-5/26)  then 
te   fall 


Vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly  affected, 
lation  reduced  (standing  dead). 


1 i  tter  accumu- 


Vigor,    seed   production,   and    litter  accumulation   reduced   by   two 
weeks    late  spring   grazing;    it    is   further  reduced  by   late  sum- 
mer grazing,    limited   seed   planted  by   trampling. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  greatly  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  reduced;  most 
of  last  year's  seedlings  destroyed,  a  few  survive. 

Viaor,  seed  oroduction,  and  litter  accumulation  greatly  reduced. 

Vigor,  seed  oroduction,  and   litter  accumulation  reduced  to  nreatly 
reduced;  most  of  last  year's  seedlinqs  destroyed,  some  survive. 
Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  by 
trampling,    litter  accumulation   reduced. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  moderately  to 
greatly   reduced. 

Vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly  affected,   litter  accumu- 
lation reduced;  some  crested  wheatgrass  seed  planted  by  trampling. 
Vigor,   seed  oroduction,  and  litter  accumulation  moderately  to 
qreatly   reduced;   practically  all   of   last  year's   seedlings   destroyed 
before  they  get  a  chance  to  establish. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  moderately  to 
greatly  reduced  by  spring  grazing;  vigor  and  reproduction  not 
significantly  affected,  litter  accumulation  reduced  (standing 
dead)  by  fall   grazing. 
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"Af-Li  6-2*  Conr  inued 

SHORT  T£PM  [ONI  UAR)  iMPAf".  TO  VEGETATION 

Br  GRAZING  SVSTEM  AND  GRAZING  UlE  PERIOD 
UN3EP  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA 
TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES  (ENTIRE 
ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 


PUBLIC 
LAND 

[ACRES) 


PERIOD  OF   GRAZING  USE 
OR   NON-USE      (REST)      2/ 


IMPACTS   TO   VEGETATION    RESULTING    FROM   DEFOLIATION 
(GRAZING)       3/      OR    NQN-DEFOLIAT ION      (RESTING)      4/ 


OR-4  Continued 

K1n;1e  Butte  Allotment 


8,634 


DEFERMENT  OF  USE   UNTIL 
AFTER   SEED   RIPE     PUS 


♦King  Hill   Allotment 
ilorth  Pasture 


rPOlFIEO   DEFERRED   ROTATION 
WITH   SHEEP   USE    (8  AUMS)    IN 
TWO   PASTURES   USING  THREE 
TREATMENTS  WITH  CATTLE     MDR-3 

**Black  Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Spring  Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 


ANNUAL   SPRING   GRAZING 


*King  Hill   Allotment 
South  Pasture 


Graze  one  oasture  early  spring 
to   late  sprinq   (rt/16-6/10) 
Graze  one  pasture  early  snrina 
to   late  sutrner  (4/16-7/30) 
with  sheep  only 
Graze  one  pasture  late  summer 
throunh   late  fall    (7/20-12/15) 


Graze  one  pasture   late  sprinn 
to  late  summer   (6/10-7/20) 
then  again  early  fall    throunh 
late   fall    (10/16-12/15) 


Graze  anytime  from  late  summer 
throuqh  late  fall  (after  7/31) 
to  harvest  401   available  AUMs 


Vigor,    seed   Droduction,    and    litter   accumulation   nreatly    reduc 
Vinor,   seed  production,  and   litter  accumulation  reduced 


Vigor  moderately  to  slmhtly  reduced  with  much  seed  planted  by 
trampling  prior  to  3/31,  vigor  not  significantly  affected  with 
some  seed  planted  by  trampling  after  that  date,  litter  accumu* 
lation  reduced. 

Vinor,   seed  production,   and   litter  accumulation  reduced,  most 
of  last  year's  seedlings  destroyed,   some  survive 


Vinor  slightly  reduced  with  much  seed  planted  by  tramplinn  prior 
to  G/31  ,  vinor  not  smni  f  icantly  affected  with  some  seed  planted 
by   tramplina  after   that  date;   litter  accumulation  reduced 


Graze  one  pasture  late  snrinn  Vigor,   seed  production,  and   litter  accumulation  greatly  reduced 

to  early  summer   (5/29-6/28) 

Graze  one  oasture   late  summer  vmor  sliohtly  reduced,  much  seed  planted  bv   tramplinn,    litter 

(7/30-8/27)  accumulation  reduced 

uraze  one  pasture  early  sur.;-  Vi;cr,  sscd  production,  and   litter  accumulation  reduced,   some 

mer  to  late  summer   (6/29-7/20)  of  last  year's   seedlings  destroyed,   some  would  survive 


Graze  70  AUMs  of  108  available 
muMs  with  sheep  every  year  in 
late  spring  (5/01-5/25)  trail 
cattle  through   to  and  from  sum- 


mer ranges 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  greatly  reduced 


tures  to  "wVicTi  "the'grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under 
t  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies  to  them 
zing  systems.  For  an  explanation  of  grazing  system  categories 
Dasture  locations  are  shown  on  Map  1-2. 

are  given.  The  periods  of  use  are  the  same  periods  for  which 
in  Table  3-6.  The  calendar  dates  provide  a  means  to  determine 

vigor  is  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  by  grazing  between  7/lh 
e  plant  is  almost  dormant,  even  though  the  range  of  both  dates 


and  7/31  ,  when  the  plant  ■  b  b  l  1 1  i  yrw 

falls  within  the  defined  late  summer  use  period. 


falls  within  the  defined  late  summer  use  period. 
3/  Modifying  words  are  used  in  the  statement  of  impact.   It  is  not  possible  to  exactly  quan 
success,  or  litter  (dead  plant  parts)  accumulation  exceot  under  controlled  conditions, 
use  period,  class  of  grazing  animal  (cattle,  sheep),  animal  behavior  and  other  factors  d 
mav  be  greater  (or  lesser)  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  The  magnitude  is  defined  a 


may  be  greater  (or  lesser)  in  some  instances  than  in  others 
Not  Significantly 

Affected :  Slightly  Reduced  :  Moderately  Reduced 


ntify  the  imoact  of  grazing  on  plant  vigor,  reproductive 
Species  variation,  normal  variation  within  species,  grazing 
.,  defy  quantification,  Still,  the  magnitude  of  expected  impact 
The  magnitude  is  defined  according  to  this  spectrum: 


LESSER 


Reduced 


Greatly  Reduced^   GREATER 


4/  Non-defoliation,  or  resting  forage  plants  from  grazing  has  beneficial  effects.  The  plant  is  able  to  complete  its  NORMAL  annual  life  cycle,  or  at 
least  part  of  the  cycle,  without  the  stressful  effects  of  losing  part  of  its  food  manufacturing  tissue  (leaves  and  stems)  or  part  of  its  reproduc- 
tive tissue  (seedheads  and  seeds).      Table  3-6  shows  some  effects   from  defoliation  at  various  periods  through  the  year. 

The  beneficial    impacts  of  part-season  or  whole-season   rest  are  defined  according   to  this  spectrum: 

Much  Less  Than  Normal      :        Less  Than  Normal :         Nearly  Normal : Normal 


This  is  the  condition  of  plants 
weakened  by  several  seasons  of 
very  stressful   defoliation. 


This   is   the  condition  of 
plants  protected  from  qrajmq 
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NET  LONG-TERM   IMPACTS  OF   FORAGE   ALLOCATION  AND  GRAZING  SYSTEM(S) 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE   4,   MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


PKSMT  CON5UTTT0N 
OF   FORAGE   BY 
LIVESTOCK  1/ 

Pounds 


CONSUMPTION  6V 
LIVESTOCK  WITH 
ALTERNATIVE   4   2/ 
Pounds 


ALLOTMENT 


PERCENT 

CHANGE 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXPECTED  LONG-TERM   IMPACTS  RESULTING  FROM  FORAGE  ALLOCATION, 
GRA2ING  SYSTEMS,  OR  A  COMBINATION  OF   THE   TWO  CAUSE  AGENTS     3/ 


5,600 


3.200 


BLACK  CANYON 


3,483,200 


4A.000 


1.019,200 


431  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  2,400  pounds   less  forage  than 

Decrease     the  present  stocking  rate  and  the  same  amount  as   the  Proposed  Action.     The  two 

treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from 
grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing 
system  would  result  In  a  net  long-term  maintenance  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  produc- 
tion. The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  Utter  would  remain  constant  over  the  long 
term.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be 
met   In  15  years  on  untreated  areas.     Nearly  the  entire  allotment  would  be  seeded. 

A  stocking  rate  heavier  than  the   Initial   stocking  rate  would  lead  to  a  net  decrease 
In  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  with   this  grazing  system.      The 
long-term  productivity  of  the  seeding  would  be  jeopardized   if  stocking   increased 
substantially. 

35%  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  1,230,400  pounds   less   forage 

Decrease     than  the  present  stocking  rate,  but  426,400  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action. 
The  modified  three-treatment  rest-rotation  and  modified  three- treatment  deferred 
rotation  grazing  systems  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the 
basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result 
in  a  net  long-term  improvement  of  olant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total 
ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would   increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objec- 
tives of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met  in  15  years  on  untreate' 
areas. 

A  stocking  rate  heavier  than  the  initial    stocking  rate  could  have  an  adverse  long- 
term  impact  because  most  of   the  grazing  would  occur  prior  to  seed  ripe  (7/20). 

311  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  16,800  pounds  less   forage  than 

Decrease  the  present  stocking  rate,  but  the  same  amount  as  the  Proposed  Action.  The  two- 
treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from 
grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing 
system  would  result  in  a  net  long-term  maintenance  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  produc- 
tion. The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  remain  constant  over  the  long 
term.  The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be 
only  partially  met  in  15  years  on  untreated  areas. 

The  grazlnn  svsten  would  meet   the  needs  nf  cresfpd  wheatora**;  Stit   it  wnulH  Jtuit 
barely  meet  the  basic  pi»»t  needs  of  native  species.     A  stocking  rate  heavier  than 
the  Initial   stocking  rate  could  lead  to  a  decrease  in  vigor,  seed  production,  and 
Utter  accumulation  of  native  forage  species. 

461  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  1,424,000  pounds  less  forage  thai 

Decrease     the  present  stocking  rate  and  only  13,600  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action.     The 
four- treatment  deferred  rotation  and  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  systems 
would  not  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     Tht 
combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  systems  would  result  in  a  net  long-term  de- 
crease of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter 
would  decrease  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this  allotment  would  not  be  met   In  15  years  on  untreated  areas  because  of  graz- 
ing during  the  critical   spring  growing  season  three  years  out  of  four. 

It  would  be  doubtful    if  even  the  basic  plant  needs  for  crested  wheatgrass  would  be 
met  with  the  four-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  under  Alternative  4. 

The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  18,400  pounds  less  forage  than 
the  present  stocking  rate  and  the  same  amount  as  the  Proposed  Action.     The  two-treat- 
ment deferred-rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing 
to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system 
would  result  In  a  net  long-term  maintenance  to  slight  increase  of  plant  vigor  and 
seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant  Utter  would  remain  constant  or 
increase  slightly  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this  allotment  would  be  only  partially  met  in  15  years. 

The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  1,074,400  pounds   less   forage  than 
the  present  stocking  rate,  but  126,400  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action.     The 
three-treatment  modified  rest  rotation  and  two-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing 
systems  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs. 
The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  1n  a  net  long-term 
Improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant 
litter  would  Increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed 
Action  for  this  allotment  would  be    met  in  15  years  on  untreated  areas. 

The  vigor  and  productivity  of  the  crested  wheatgrass  seedings  and  brush  control 
treatments  would  be  maintained  over  the  long  term. 

591  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  8,000  pounds   less  forage  than 

Decrease     the  present  stocking  rate  and  the  same  amount  as  the  Proposed  Action.     The  three- 
treatment  restrrotatlon  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing 
to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system 
would  result  1n  a  net  long-term  Improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The 
total   ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  Increase  over  the  long  term.     The  specific 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 

The  vigor  and  productivity  of  the  crested  wheatgrass  seedings  would  be  maintained 
over  the  long  term. 


281 
Decrease 


511 

Decrease 
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TABLE  8     33 


NET  LONG-TERN   IMPACTS  OF   FORAGE   ALLOCATION  ANO  GRAZIN6  SYSTEM(S) 
UNDER   ALTERNATIVE   4.   MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


ALLOTMENT 
NAME 


Present  consumption  I  consumption  bV 

OF   FORAGE   BY  LIVESTOCK  WITH 

LIVESTOCK   )J  ALTERNATIVE  4   2/ 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXPECTED  LONG-TERM   IMPACTS   RESULTING  FROM  FORAGE  ALLOCATION. 
GRAZING  SYSTEMS,  OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE   TWO  CAUSE  AGENTS     3/ 


2,130,400 


451 

Decrease 


I  . )  38  ,400 


531 
Decrease 


720,800 


321 
Decrease 


The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  1,738,400  pounds   less   forage  than 
the  present  stocking  rate,  but  219,200  pounds  more   than  the  Proposed  Action.      The 
three-treatment  modified  deferred-rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary rest   from  grazing   to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  alloca- 
tion and  grazing  system  would  result   in  a  net   long-term  Improvement  of  plant  vigor 
and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter  would   increase  over  the 
long  term.     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would 
be  met   in  15  years. 

All   use  above  that   in  the  Proposed  Action  would  be  made   in  the  fall. 

The  vigor  and  productivity  of  the  crested  wheatgrass  seedinqs  would  be  maintained 
over  the  long  term. 

The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  renuire   1 ,264,00*1  pounds   less  forage  than 
the  present  stocking  rate,  but  235,200  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action.     A 
net  long-term  improvement  would  occur  on  part  of  the  allotment.     The  combined  foraq*. 
allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result   in  net   long-term  improvement  of  plant 
vigor  and  seed  production  as  well   as  an   increase   in  the  total   ground  cover  of  plant 
litter  on  areas  not  easily  accessible  to  cattle.     The  effect  of  the  substantial 
downward  adjustment   in  stocking  rate  would  be  to  lessen  the  amount  of  area  adversely 
impacted. 

The  three-  reatment  deferred  rotation  and  annual    spring  grazing  systems  would  not 
provide  the  necessary  rest   from  grazing  to  meet   the  basic  plant  needs  on  areas  near 
water,   flat  areas,  and  other  areas  easily  accessible  to  cattle.     Grazing  in  all 
four  pastures   every  year  during   the  most   critical    sprinq  and  early   summer  use 
periods  would  not  allow  enouqh  vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation   to 
reverse  the  present  downward  trend  on  areas  heavily  used  by  livestock. 

Deferment  of  use  until  after  seed  ripe  time  in  the  North  Pasture  along  with  the 
proposed  stocking  rate  would  result  in  a  net  long-term  improvement.  Vegetation 
condition,  plant  vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  would  all    improve. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  only 
partially  met    in    15  years   on   untreated  areas. 

The  basic  plant  needs  for  crested  wheatgrass  would  not  be  met  by  grazing  the  exist- 
ing and  proposed  (under  Alternative  4)  seedings  every  spring.  The  plants  would  be 
expected  to  weaken  and  eventually  die  on  heavily  used  areas. 

The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  340.000  pounds  less  forage  than 
the  present  stocking  rate,  but  144,800  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action.  The 
four-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would  just  provide  the  necessary 
rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  allocation 
and  grazing  system  would  result  in  a  net  long-term  improvement  of  plant  vigor  and 
seed  production  on  areas  not  heavily  used  by  livestock.  On  those  areas  the  total 
ground  cover  of  plant   Utter  would  increase  over  the  long  term. 

However,   on  areas  near  water,   flat  non-rocky  areas,  and  other  areas  easily  accesible 
to  livestock,  a  net   long  term  decrease  in  plant  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter 
accumulation  would  be  expected.     This  would  result   from  two  consecutive  years  of 
grazing  all   available  AUMs  during  the  most  critical   growing  seasons  followed  by 
one  year  of  grazing  after  seed  ripe  (7/20)   followed  by  grazing  66  percent  of  avail- 
able AUMs  during  a  critical   growth  period. 

Crested  wheatgrass  would  be  expected  to  maintain  itself  with  this  grazing  system 
but  its  vigor  would  not  be  optimum.  Native  forage  plants  would  not  be  expected 
to  maintain  themselves  on  heavy  use  areas. 


The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for   this  allot 
partially  be  met   1n  15  years. 


•fit    would  only 


601  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  1,199,200  pounds  less  forage  than 

Decrease  the  present  stocking  rate,  but  260,000  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action.  The 
three— treatment  rest  rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from 
grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing 
system  would  result  in  a  new  long-term  improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  produc- 
tion. The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  increase  over  the  long  term. 
The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  only 
partially  met  1n  15  years  on  untreated  areas. 

The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  be  higher  than  the  Proposed  Action. 
However,  the  classic  rest-rotation  grazing  system,  which  provides  for  grazing 
during   the  critical   growing  season  only  one  year  out  of  three,   is  expected  to 
improve  the  native  forage  species  and  maintain  the  crested  wheatgrass  seedings 
in  high  vigor. 
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TABLE  8-23 


NET   LONG-TERM   IMPACTS  OF   FORAGE   ALLOCATION  AND  GRAZING   SYSTEMS) 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE   4,   MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


ALLOTMENT 
NAME 


PRESENT  CONSUMPTION- 
'       OF    FORAGE   BY 
I       LIVESTOCK   1/ 


CONSUMPTION  BY 
LIVESTOCK  WITH 
ALTERNATIVE   4   2j 
Pounds 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXPECTED  LONG-TERM   IMPACTS   RESULTING   FROM  FORAGE  ALLOCATION. 
GRAZING  SYSTEMS,   OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE   TWO   CAUSE   AGENTS     3/ 


2,693,600  28X  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require   1,009,600  pounds   less   forage 

Decrease     than  the  present  stocking  rate,  but  688,800  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action. 
A  net   long-*erm  improvement  would  occur  on  areas   least  accessible  to   livestock  but 
still   used  under  present  stocking.     However,   the  three-treatment  deferred-  otation 
qrazing  system  would  not  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet   tne  basic 
plant  needs  on  areas  near  water,  on  flat  areas,  and  non-rocky  areas  easily  acces- 
sible  to  livestock.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  re- 
sult   in   a   net    long-term  reduction  of   plant    vigor  and   seed  production  on   areas 
heavily  used  by   livestock.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter  would  remain 
constant   for  the  allotment  over  the   long  term.     The  present  overgrazed  condition 
would  continue  on   accessible  areas.      The   present   downward   trend  on   24   percent  of   the 
allotment   would   continue. 

Grazing  each  of  the  pastures  with  this  stocking  rate  for  a   two  week  period  during 
the  most   critical    growing   period  would  not   a'low   the  native   forage   species   suf- 
ficient   rest.      Crested  wheatgrass   would  probably  be  able   to  maintain   itself  with 
this  grazing   system,    but    vigor  and  productivity  would   not  be  optimum. 


The   specific    objectives  of   the   Proposed  Action   for 
partially  met    in    15   years. 

Th 


this  allotment  would  be  only 


1.652.000 


660  .800 


a   unique   situation.      Under   the   Proposed  Action   420  AUMs    (336,000  pounds 
Decrease     air  dried    forage)   Are  proposed   for    livestock   on   public    lands;   303  AUMs    (242,400 
pounds)   of  winterinq   deer    forage  are   proposed   for    intermingled   private   lands. 
Under  Alternative   4   the    303  AUMs    for  deer  would   come  off   public    land   leaving  only 
117  AUMs   (93,600  pounds)  available  for  livestock. 

The  proposed  initial  stncking  rate  would  reguire  684,000  pounds  less  forage  from 
public  land  than  the  present  stocking  rate,  so  a  net  long-term  improvement  would 
occur   over  most   of   the  allotment. 

Even    tnough    trie    two-treatntent  deferred- rotat  ion   grazing   system  calls   for  grazing 

the   allotment   during   the  most  critical    growing   season,    the   grazing   pressure  would 

be  so  reduced  that  all   areas,  except   those  where  cattle  concentrate,  would  respond 
very  rapidly 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in 
15  years  on  untreated  areas.     Crested  wheatgrass  seedlngs  would  maintain  themselves 
but   vigor  might  not  be  optimum. 

701  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  1,152,800  pounds  less  forage 

Decrease     than  the  present  stocking  rate  and   100,000  pounds  less   than  the  Proposed  Action,  so 
a  net  long-term  improvement   is  expected  over  most  of  the  allotment. 

The  two-treatment   rest-rotation  grazing  system  (50  percent  of  the  allotment)  would 
provide  the  necessary  rest   from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs       The  combined 
forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result   in  a  net  long-term  improvement 
of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter  would 
increase  over  the  long  term. 

The  three-treatment  deferred-rotation  grazing  system  (50  percent  of  the  allotment) 
would  not  provide  the  necessary  rest   from  grazing  to  meet   the  basic  plant  needs 
on  areas  near  water,   flat  areas,  and  other  areas  easily  accessible  to  cattle. 
Grazing  during  the  critical   growing  season  1n  each  pasture  would  probably  not  allow 
enough  vigor,   seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  to  reverse  the  present  down- 
ward trend  on  areas  heavily  used  by  livestock.     The  effect  of  the  substantial   down- 
ward adjustment   In  stocking  rate  would  be  to  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  area 
adversely   Impacted.     Crested  wheatgrass  seedings  would  be  expected  to  maintain 
themselves  under  this  grazing  system,  but  vigor  and  productivity  would  be  less   than 
optimum. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  only 
partially  met   in   15  years. 

621  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  412,800  pounds   less  forage  than 

Decrease     the  present  stocklnq  rate  and  7,200  pounds  less   than  the  Proposed  Action.     The  three- 
treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing 
to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs  of  crested  wheatgrass,  the  key  management  species. 
Most  desirable  native  species  have  disappeared  from  the  allotment  by  past  overqrazing 
and  repeated  fire.     Annual   grasses  and  low  producing  perennials  would  occupy  the 
untreated  areas. 

The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  In  a  net   long-term 
improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant 
Utter  would  increase  over  the  long  term.     The  soeclflc  objectives  of   the  Proposed 
Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met  In  15  years. 
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NET  LONG-TERM  IMPACTS  OF  FORAGE  ALLOCATION  AND  GRAZING  SY$TEM{S) 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


RESENT  CONSUMPTION  1  CONSUMPTION  BY 
OF  FORAGE  BY      LIVESTOCK  WITH 
LIVESTOCK  \J              ALTERNATIVE  4  2/ 
Pounds I    Pounds 


ALLOTMENT 
NAME 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


DESCRIPTION  OF  EXPECTED  LONG-TERM  IMPACTS  RESULTING  FROM  FORAGE  ALLOCATION. 
GRAZING  SYSTEMS,  OR  A  COMBINATION  OF  THE  TWO  CAUSE  AGENTS  3/ 


246,400 


212,800  14%  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  33,600  pounds   less   forage   than 

Decrease     the  present  stocking  rate,  but   105,600  pounds  more  than  the  Proposed  Action.     The 
three-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would  Just  provide  the  necessary 
rest  from  grazing   to  meet   the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and 
grazing  system  would  result   in  a  net  long-term  maintenance  or  slight   mprovement  of 
plant  vigor  and  seed  production.     The  total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter  would 
increase  slightly  over  the  long   term,     The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in  15  years. 

11,200  44i  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  8,800  pounds   less  forage   than 

Decrease     the  present  stockinq  rate  and  the  same  amount  as   the  Proposed  Action.     The  two- 
treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from 
grazinq   to  meet   the  basic  plant  needs.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing 
system  would  result   in  a  net   long-term  improvement  of  plant  vigor  and  seed  produc- 
tion.    The   total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter  would   increase  over  the   long   term. 
The  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met   in 
15  years  on  untreated  areas. 

The  crested  wheatgrass  seeding   (on  53  percent  of  the  allotment)  would  be  expected 
to  maintain  good  vigor  and  productivity  over  the  long   term. 

244,000  47%  The  only  real   distinction  between   the  alternative  and  the  Proposed  Action   is   a  month 

Decrease     longer  grazinq  season  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  under  the  alternative;   land 
treatments  are  also  olanned. 

The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  4  would  require  219,200  pounds   less   forage  than 
the  present  stocking  rate  and  the  same  amount  as   the  Proposed  Action.     The  deferment 
until   after  dormancy  grazinq  system  would  provide   the  necessary  rest  from  grazing 
to  meet  the  basic  dant  needs.     The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system 
would  result   in  a  net   long-term  improvement  of  Dlant  vigor  and  seed  production.      The 
total   ground  cover  of  plant   litter  would   increase  over  the   long   term.      The  soecific 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met    in  15  years  on 
untreated  areas. 


The  vigor  and  productivity  of   the  crested  wheatgrass  seedings  would  be  ex 
be  excellent  over  the   long  term. 


pected  to 


TOTAL   FOR  THOSE 

ALLOTMENTS   ANALYZED 


25,674,400 


13,796^800 


46%  Decrease 


]_/  Present  consumption  of  forage  represents  the  1972-1976  average   licensed  use   (in  AUMs)  multiplied  by  800  pounds  per  AUM, 
2/  Proposed  consumption  of  forage  represents   the  Alternative  4   initial   stocking  rate  (in  AUMs)  multiplied  by  800  pounds  per  AUM, 
3/  Table  1-4  shows  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action.     Only  the  objectives   for  "Livestock  Forage  Production",   "Vegetation  Composition';  and 
"Vegetation  Condition  Class"  are  considered  here.     Because   land  treatments  are  part  of     Alternative  4   the  basic   plant  needs   for  crested  wheatgrass 
were  considered  as  well    as   those  of  native  forage  species.     Crested  wheatgrass   is  very  hardy  and  holds  ud  well   under  grazing  pressure.     Generally, 
the  description  of   impacts  was  developed  with   the  needs  of  the   less  hardy  native  species   in  mind  with  a  short  statement  of  the  expected  response 
of  crested  wheatgrass. 
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expected  results.  The  three  categories  of  objectives  shown  in 
Table  8-24  (livestock  grazing  capacity,  vegetation  composition,  and 
vegetation  condition)  are  discussed  separately  below. 

Grazing  Capacity.  The  livestock  grazing  capacity  objectives 
are  expected  to  be  fully  met  for  the  Canal,  Kinzie  Butte,  Lava, 
and  Rattlesnake  Allotments  (6  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  The  ob- 
jectives would  also  be  met  on  27  allotments  (53  percent  of  the  ES 
Area)  not  shown  in  Table  8-24.  Vegetation  available  for  livestock 
forage  would  increase  from  the  present  production  but  would  fall 
short  of  the  stated  objectives  for  the  Clover  Creek,  Compound, 
King  Hill,  and  Macon  Flat  Allotments  (19  percent  of  the  ES  Area). 
In  addition,  increased  forage  (but  below  the  stated  objective) 
would  be  expected  on  six  allotments  (22  percent  of  the  ES  Area) 
not  shown  in  Table  8-24.  As  with  the  Proposed  Action,  the  live- 
stock grazing  capacity  would  be  expected  to  remain  approximately 
the  same  for  the  Tikura  Allotment  (less  than  1  percent  of  the  ES 
Area)  but  would  fall  short  of  the  stated  objective. 

Vegetation  Composition.  The  vegetation  composition  objec- 
tives shown  in  Tables  1-4  and  8-24  were  based  on  field  studies  of 
present  composition  at  specific  locations  1n  each  allotment  for 
monitoring  purposes.  The  vegetation  composition  objectives  are 
expected  to  be  fully  met  on  23  allotments  (34  percent  of  the  ES 
Area)  not  shown  on  Table  8-24.  Key  species  composition  would  be 
higher  than  present,  but  less  than  the  stated  objectives  for  all 
eight  allotments  shown  in  Table  8-24  (29  percent  of  the  ES  Area) 
and  for  five  allotments  (.21  percent)  not  shown.  Composition  of 
key  species  would  remain  approximately  the  same  in  the  Spud  Patch, 
Spring  Creek,  and  Tikura  Allotments  (1  percent  of  the  ES  Area). 
The  composition  of  key  species  would  decrease  from  present  com- 
position in  the  North  Gooding,  Timmerman  East,  and  Timmerman  West 
Allotments  (15  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  primarily  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  increase  in  stocking  rate. 

Vegetation  Condition.  Vegetation  condition  objectives  were 
set  for  the  Proposed  Action  using  existing  observed  and/or  mea- 
sured field  data.  Analysis  became  especially  difficult  when  over 
87,000  acres  of  land  treatment  had  to  be  considered  under  this 
alternative.  Considering  stocking  rate,  season  of  use,  grazing 
system,  and  the  large  amount  of  land  treatment  Involved,  best 
professional  estimates  were  made.  The  vegetation  condition  ob- 
jectives are  expected  to  be  fully  met  on  the  Canal,  K1nz1e  Butte, 
and  Rattlesnake  Allotments  (5  percent  of  the  ES  Area,  shown  on 
Table  8-24).  In  addition,  the  objectives  would  be  met  on  30 
allotments  (65  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  not  shown  on  the  table. 
Vegetation  condition  would  improve  from  the  present  but  fall  short 
of  meeting  the  stated  objectives  on  the  Clover  Creek,  King  Hill, 
and  Lava  Allotments  (17  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  In  addition, 
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improved  vegetation  condition  (but  below  the  stated  objectives)  is 
expected  on  four  allotments  (13  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  not  shown 
on  the  table.  The  vegetation  condition  in  the  Compound  and  Tikura 
Allotments  (less  than  1  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  would  remain 
approximately  the  same  as  presently  but  would  fall  short  of  the 
stated  objectives. 

Vegetation  Production.  With  Alternative  4,  increased  vegeta- 
tion production  would  be  expected  through  reduced  grazing  pressure 
(forage  allocation)  and  grazing  systems.  Table  8-25  shows  the 
increased  production  (in  AUMs)  attributable  to  both  grazing  systems 
and  range  rehabilitation  (land  treatment)  by  allotment.  There 
would  be  approximately  5,409  AUMs  (4,327,200  pounds)  more  production 
of  desirable  palatable  herbage  production  in  fifteen  years  as  a 
direct  result  of  reduced  stocking  and  improved  grazing  management. 

Thirty-five  allotments  having  positive  numbers  in  the  "Pro- 
duction Attributable  to  Grazing  Management  System"  in  Table  8-25 
would  show  a  net  gain  after  15  years  in  production  of  palatable 
vegetation.  Those  in  parenthesis,  with  a  minus  sign,  would  show  a 
net  loss  after  15  years. 

Two  of  the  allotments,  North  Gooding  and  Timmerman  West, 
would  lose  productivity  from  their  grazing  systems,  primarily  from 
a  60  and  108  percent  increase  in  stocking  rate,  respectively. 
Overall  forage  production  would  increase  in  the  North  Gooding 
Allotment  due  to  the  large  amount  of  land  treatments. 

Five  of  the  allotments  would  show  an  overall  increase  in 
forage  production,  primarily  due  to  land  treatments,  but  would 
lose  a  portion  of  that  gain  because  of  an  inadequate  grazing 
system.  These  allotments  (Clover  Creek,  King  Hill,  Kinzie  Butte, 
Macon  Flat,  and  Timmerman  East)  are  discussed  separately  below. 

The  present  problems  of  poor  livestock  distribution  and 
repeated  grazing  during  the  growing  season  on  the  same  area  would 
generally  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  adjustments  in  stocking  rate 
and  implementation  of  the  grazing  management  systems  called  for  in 
this  alternative.  The  present  problem  of  heavy  utilization  of 
yearly  forage  production  (71  percent  presently,  46  percent  under 
Proposed  Action)  would  be  partly  resolved  because  49  percent  would 
be  utilized  under  this  alternative. 

The  present  problem  of  65  percent  of  the  total  yearly  live- 
stock grazing  taking  place  during  the  early  spring  to  early  summer 
green  period  would  be  resolved  on  about  84  percent  of  the  ES  Area. 
Under  Alternative  4,  as  under  the  Proposed  Action,  grazing  manage- 
ment systems  which  incorporate  periodic  rest  during  the  critical 
spring  and  early  summer  growing  seasons  would  improve  forage  plant 
vigor  and  reproductive  success.  One  exception  would  be  the  small 
individually  fenced  areas  for  which  annual  spring  grazing  would 
take  place  under  this  alternative  (3,799  acres;  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  ES  Area)  shown  in  Table  8-26.  The  other  exception 
would  be  an  estimated  83,527  acres  (15  percent  of  the  ES  Area) 
within  the  allotments  that  are  discussed  individually  below. 
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EXPECTED  VEGETATION  CONDITION  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT 


|  SEEDING 

lAcTel    PauhI 


BRUSH  HIGHLY 

CONTROL DISTURBED   j     POOR  FAIR  GOOD 

Acres   1  AUMs  I  Acres   I  AUMs  I  Acres   I  AUMs  I  Acres  |  AUMs  I  Acres  I  AUMs 


TOTAL 
Acres  I A 


REST  ROTATION  |RR) 

A.   R«  With  Two  Treatments  IR8-2) 

"Rattlesnake  Allotment 

Thorn  Creek  Pasture 
Preacher  Creek  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-2 

!  With  Three  Treatments  (RR-3) 


225  17         1,342  129       3.596         358       4,842  606 


225  17         1.342  129       3.596         358       4.842  606 


Fricke  Al lotment 

54 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hill   City  Branch  Allotment 

40 

9 

280 

43 

0 

0 

Kime  Al lotment 

0 

0 

280 

47 

0 

0 

Lava  Al lotment 

3,000 

570 

4,500 

640 

0 

0 

North   Gooding  Allotment 

2.420 

669 

7.020 

1,755 

0 

0 

County  Line  Pasture 

Flat  Top, Pasture 

Peck  Meadow     Pasture 

Struthers  Al lotment 

500 

125 

100 

15 

0 

0 

Ticeska  Allotment 

3.455 

685 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-3 

9,469 

2.062 

12.180 

2.500 

0 

0 

RR  With   Four  Treatments   (RR-4) 

33 


3 


80  6  287  36  0 

320  32  0  0  0 

10,700  385  9.800  230  0 

1,214  118  8,589  950  5.345 


0              0       1.792         170 
436  35      0         _0 


Pioneer  Allotment 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 


2.884       676 


TOTAL   FOR  RR-4  2.884 

MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION   (MRR) 
A.        HRR  Uith  Three  Treatments    (MRR-3) 

"Black  Canyon  Allotment  12.197 

Dead  Horse  Pasture 

Four  Mile  Pasture 

Open  Crossing  Pasture 
**Dempsey  Allotment  5,477 

Dry  Creek  Pasture 

Dead  Pasture 

Rim  Pasture 
North  Shoshone  Allotment 


TOTAL  FOR  MRR-3 

8.   MRR  With  Four  Treatments  (MR8-4) 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment        4,3 
Canal  Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman  East  Allotment         _ 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-4  4,3 

III.  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (PR) 

A.   PR  With  Two  Treatments  (DR-2) 

1 .   DR-2  With  Turnout  to  Seed  Ripe 
Defer  Until  After  Seed  Ripe 

Canal  Allotment  2 

"Clover  Creek  Allotment 
Coyte  Hill  Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 
Compound  Allotment 
Gwin  Ranch  Allotment 
Lower  Magic  Allotment        2 
Spring  Creek  Allotment 
Spud  Patch  Allotment 
The  Pasture  Allotment        3 
Tikura  Allotment 
"46"  Allotment  1 


12,837  2,824 
30,511  4.929 


679  20.468  1.386   5.345 


14    3,713     426      0      0 
0    1,780     227   15,577  1 ,847 


165     14    5.493     653  15,577   1.847 


0   14,149   1,125     550     in     ?lfl 


0      797     70    4.716 


0      0   26.594   3,746  45,946  6.863   8.261    1,411 
797     70   45.459   5,360   46,736  6,915   8,469   1,425 


0    2,902     125   9,415    561   1.300     126 


13.750   1.765       0      0    2.538     139  12.664    799      0       0 
14,515   1.821       0     0    5.440    264  22,079  1,360   1,300     126 


221  20.193  1.445   2.06B 


Total  for 


DR-2 


D 

0 

0 

457 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

487 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

56  3 

42 

0 

0 

2,044 

152 

1  .000 

0 

335 

30 

223 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,643 

235 

0 

_0 

0 

_0 

97 

_8 

0 

59 

335 

30 

9,974 

699 

22,448 

10,045   1.119 


10.045   1.119 


87  17 

687  94 

600  79 

28,000  1 .825 

24,588  4,416 


2.392     310 
3.891     720 


60.245   7.461 


6.762   1.116 
22,016   3,245 


28,777       4,361 


27,114       2.551 


11.230       1.304 


93,628     14,844 
131.972     18,699 


18,749       1,642 


28,952       2,703 
47.701        4.345 


457 

63 

487 

77 

263 

66 

563 

100 

3.894 

429 

918 

130 

3,643 

235 

208 

29 

36,715       3.068 
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TAM.E  8-26  Continued 


EXPECTEO  VEGETATION  CONDITION  IN  15  TEADS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  ANO  ALLOTMENT 


TJ 


BRUSH  HIGHLY 

CONTROL DISTURBED       I  POOR  FAIR  GOOD 

Acres       |    AUMs    I  Acres      iAUMs     I  Acres      !  AUM»    1  Acr»»    I  Auth    I  Acrtt     IAW» 


PR-?  Ui th  Turnout   to  6/15; 
Defer  UntiT  After   10/16 


'Dempsey 

0 

0 

1,125 

171 

0 

High  Pasture 

Cedar  Pasture 

•North  Gooding  Allotment 

2.000 

446 

0 

0 

0 

Dog  Creek   Pasture 

Willows  Pasture 

Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 

0 

0 

270 

68 

0 

'Tiimerman  West  Allotment 

0 

0 

2.380 

324 

0 

Wedgetop  Pasture 

Well   pasture 

i   2.000 

TOTAL   FOR  2.  DR- 

446 

3.775 

563 

0 

DR-2  With  Two  Treatments 

Before  Seed  Ripe 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 

44 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Plcabo  Allotment 

1.041 

260 

390 

J9 

_0 

TOTAL   FOR   3     OR -2 

1.085 

269 

390 

59 

0 

W  mth  Three  Treif  nts   (DR-3) 

1.  DR-3  With  Two  Treatments 
Before  and  One  After  Seed  Ripe 

"•Davis  Mountain  Allotment         2.196 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper  Ferguson  Pa:  l  >■  >■ 
Upper  RtdtnMChtr  Pasture 
Magic  Allotment                          2.024 
Track   Allotment  0 

T0TA1    FOR    1.    D«-3  4,?'- 

2.  DR-3  With  Three  Treatments 
Before  Seed  Ripe 

•••King  Hill  Allotment       2,924 
Bellmare  Pasture 
Hog  Creek  Pasture 
Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 
Macon  Flat  Allotment       4,000 
(Light  fall  sheep  use 
every  pasture) 
••Rattlesnake  6.589 

East  Homestead  Pasture 
West  Homestead  Pasture 
Turkey  Butte  Pasture 


0    1,564    110   3.749    364   2.346    237 
8,068    475   6,331    731     418     30 


0 


120 
,066 


15  200  30       2,349 

115       3.156         217       4.626 


346 
315 


1.720  334 


3,000  375 


TOTAL    FOB   :     DR-3    13,513   1.663  3,000  375 

Oeferrrrrl    Rr,[.ifinn    ,,ith    Four 
Trea'tnrnts    'jiu.a") 

1-       DR-4  wuh  Two  Treatments 
Before  and  Two  Afr^er" 
Sped  Ripe 

••Clover  Creek  Allotment  6.643  780 

Bliss  Point  Pasture 
Bray  Lake  Pasture 
Canal    Pasture 
White   Arrow   Spring   Pasture 

TOTAL   FOR   1      DR-4     6.643        730 

2  DR-4    With    Three    Treatments 

Before  and  One_  After  Seed* 
«JJS  ' ' ' 

Kinfle   tlutte  Allotment  2.-605  4_73 

TOTOAL    FOR  2     DR-4  2,605  473 


1,055  132 

1,055  132 


0       10,818  715     13.438     1.342       9.739 


0  5  0  0  0  0 

_0         5,296  456       4,080         506  711 

0         5.301  456       4,080         505  711 


0       12.006  950       1.331         132  487 


37 


jm 


SHE 


fbs- 


0       13.450       1.139     18.078     1.650  454  46 

0  3.647  220  0  0  0  0 


0       29,103       2.309     19.409     1,782  941  83 


0  0         1.268  91         8.753  686  0  0  0  0 


.268  91         8.753  686  0  0  0  0 


_0        __0        2.954  330      2,070        259 

0  0         2.954  330       2.070         259 


8.784  882 

16,817       1.682 


2.939  458 

11.230  971 


39,770       3.993 


49  9 

11.518       1.385 


11.567       1,394 


0 

596 

49     13,531 

2,060 

949 

203 

18.994 

3,327 

0 
_0 

120 
0 

10       1.288 
0           336 

132 
32 

799 
0 

85 
0 

6,052 
1,974 

960 
327 

0 

716 

59     15,155 

2,224 

1,748 

288 

27,020 

4,614 

16,748  1.349 

'38,98:'  3,876 

10.236  987 

66.966  6,212 


16,664       1,557 


16,664       1,557 


8,684       1,194 
7,684       1,194 
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TABLE   8-26  Continued 


EXPECTED.  VEGETATION  CONDITION  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4.  MAIINUM  REHABILITATION 


GRA2IN6  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT   1/ 


Acres    UuH» 


BRUSH 
CONTROt 


AUMs 


HIGHLY 

UlSTUBCfD I  POOR  FAIR 

res      I  AUMs     JAcreS      I  AUM»    1  Acres    |  AUMs 


G000 TOTAL 

Acres  I  AUMs    I  Acres  I  AUWs~ 


IV.   DEFERMENT  OF  USE  1DU) 


OU  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flo 
After  6/?Q  (Dufl 


erlng 


***Oav1s  Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUF 

DU  Until  Seed  Ripe  Time 
After   7/70   (DUST 

Cove  Creek  Allotment 
"•King  HID   Allotment 
North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek 

TOTAL   FOR  DUS 

DU  Until   Dormant  Season 
After  8/20  T5W! 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

3 

1.192 

247 

75 

20 

1.287 

270 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

4 

23) 

32 

396 

M 

661 

J* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

52 

7 

1.425 

279 

471 

78 

1,948 

364 

42 

0 

12 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

_0 

_p 

_9 

_q 

42 

i? 

0 

0 

12 
1.634 

0 
I8C 

0 
3.320 

0 
370 

0 
30 

0 
10 

54 

5.034 

12 
560 

_._? 

0 

49 

J9 

_9 

_S 

_  58 

_33 

1.646 

180 

3.369 

398 

89 

15 

5.146 

605 

"101"  Allotment 

2.223 

431 

_0 

_J) 

TOTAL   FOR  DUD 

2.223 

431 

0 

0 

MODIFIED  DEFERREO  ROTATION    (MOR) 

HDR  khth   Spr 

no  Sheep 

Jse  In 

Both  Pasture 

Rotating 

T»o 

Treatments  w 

th  Cattle 

[MDR-2] 

Hash   Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR  rSR-2 

MDR  With  Spring  Sheep  Trail  Use 
In  Two  Pastures,  Rotating  Three 
Treatments  with  Cattle  lMDR-3)~ 

'Black   CAnyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Spring  Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 


184  20         lj_7  3J 

184  20         1.731 


_0  0  330 

0  0  33"1 


0  0       11.630 


4,138 


547 
54  7 


84        IjBM         427        JjS_16  813  S_J»6       1^3.34 

f4        1,360         427        3.516  HI3  5.746       1.334 


640     10.869     1.212  814  74  23.441        1.945 


TOTAL    FOR  MOR- 3 

128 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11.630 

640 

10.869 

1.212 

814 

74 

23.441 

1.945 

C.      MOR  Kith  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
In  Five  Pastures   (MDR-5) 

Indian  Allotment                                   10.610 

2.132 

1.350 

338 

_0 

0 

8^442 

573 

10.867 

9B6 

4,079 

604 

35.348 

4.633 

TOTAL   FOR  MOR-5                          10.610 

2.132 

1.350 

338 

0 

0 

8.442 

573 

10.867 

986 

4.079 

604 

35.348 

4.633 

VI.      ANNUAL   SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGL 
FENCED  AREA    (ALLOTMENT  OR   PASTURE) 
WITHIN  A  SPCdiriCD  TIME  PCRIOD   (ASG) 

E 

0 

0 
18 
0 

0 

0 
14 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

2.692 

269 

D 
0 

81 

45 

0 

0 

538 

0 
292 

0 

16 

0 
28 

0 

356 

0 

0 

3.220 

13 

0 

0 

284 

3.586 

269 

310 
3.220 

•••King  Hill    Allotment 
South  Pasture 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Sprlngdale  Allotment 
••Tlirmerman  West  Allotment 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 

110 

45 
42 
284 

TOTAL   FOR  ASG                            IB 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.961 

126 

830 

44 

3.576 

297 

7.385 

481 

TOTAL   FOR  ALL   GRAZING  SYSTEMS               Acres 
AUMs 

91.300 

15.974 

47.092 

8.102 

2.974 

242 

164.928 

13 

945 

214.276 

23.116 

47.708 

6.547 

568.278 

67.926 

1/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks  (••)  have  too  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  The  pastures  to 
allotment  name.  The  other  pastures  In  the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under 
allotment  has  three  asterisks  (***),   that  allotment  has  three  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems 


which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the 
the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies  to  them.     One 
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Specific  Allotment  Impacts.  Seven  allotments  would  have 
grazing  systems  (on  the  entire  allotment  or  portions  thereof)  that 
would  adversely  affect  a  wide  variety  of  vegetation,  although  the 
impact  would  be  especially  pronounced  for  riparian  zones.  Two  of 
these,  Davis  Mountain  and  Timmerman  East,  call  for  increases  in 
livestock  stocking  rates  of  20  percent  and  43  percent,  respec- 
tively. The  other  five  call  for  decreased  stocking  rates  as 
follows:  Clover  Creek  Allotment,  46  percent;  King  Mill,  53  per- 
cent; Kinzie  Butte,  32  percent;  Macon  Flat,  28  percent;  and  Rattle- 
snake, 70  percent.  Even  with  the  substantial  downward  adjust- 
ments, the  forage  plants  on  grazed  areas  would  not  be  allowed 
sufficient  rest  during  critical  growing  periods.  The  impacts  for 
each  of  the  seven  allotments  are  discussed  below. 

Clover  Creek  Allotment.  The  yearly  spring  use  called  for  by 
the  four-treatment  deferred-rotation  system  on  16,664  acres  would 
not  provide  sufficient  growing  season  rest  to  restore  plant  vigor, 
seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  on  approximately  one-half 
of  the  area  (8,300  acres). 

Davis  Mountain  Allotment.  The  three- treatment  deferred- 
rotation  grazing  system  for  the  upper  area  (18,994  acres,  49 
percent  of  the  allotment)  would  not  provide  sufficient  rest  during 
the  critical  growing  season  because  two  pastures  would  be  grazed 
during  late  spring  and  early  summer.  One  pasture  would  be  rested 
until  early  fall  then  grazed.  The  single  growing  season  of  rest 
provided  would  not  be  sufficient  to  restore  plant  vigor,  seed 
production,  and  litter  accumulation  following  two  years  of  spring 
grazing  on  13,475  acres  of  suitable  public  land  (approximately  35 
percent  of  the  allotment). 

King  Hill  Allotment.  A  three-treatment  deferred-rotation 
grazing  system  is  called  for  on  16,748  acres  and  annual  spring 
grazing  is  called  for  on  3,586  acres  (20,334  acres,  80  percent  of 
the  allotment).  Neither  grazing  system  would  provide  enough  rest 
from  growing  season  grazing  to  restore  plant  vigor  and  to  provide 
for  seed  production  and  litter  accumulation.  The  vegetation  on 
areas  easily  accessible  to  cattle,  estimated  at  9,900  acres  (39 
percent  of  the  allotment)  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Kinzie  Butte  Allotment.  The  four-treatment  deferred-rotation 
grazing  system  on  the  entire  allotment  (8,684  acres)  would  not 
provide  sufficient  growing  season  rest  for  adequate  restoration  of 
plant  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation.  Vegetation 
on  an  estimated  5,900  acres  (68  percent  of  the  allotment)  would  be 
adversely  affected. 

Macon  Flat  Allotment.  The  three-treatment  deferred-rotation 
grazing  system  calls  for  all  three  pastures  to  be  grazed  during 
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the  most  critical  spring  growing  season  and  then  grazed  again 
during  the  fall.  This  would  not  provide  sufficient  growing  season 
rest  to  restore  vigor,  restore  seed  production,  and  allow  litter 
accumulation.  The  vegetation  on  areas  easily  accessible  to  live- 
stock, estimated  at  14,000  acres  (36  percent  of  the  38,982  acres 
of  public  land  in  the  allotment),  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Rattlesnake  Allotment.  A  three- treatment  deferred-rotation 
grazing  system  is  called  for  on  10,236  acres  (50  percent  of  the 
allotment).  This  system  would  not  provide  sufficient  spring  rest 
to  restore  vigor,  produce  seed,  and  accumulate  litter  on  an  estima- 
ted 3,000  acres  where  access  is  easy  for  cattle.  The  vegetation 
on  15  percent  of  the  allotment  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Timmerman  East  Allotment.  The  modified  four- treatment  rest- 
rotation  grazing  system  calls  for  two  pastures  to  be  grazed  on 
three  consecutive  years  during  the  critical  growing  period.  The 
pasture  rested  from  cattle  use  would  be  grazed  by  sheep  during 
both  the  critical  spring  season  and  during  the  fall  and  would, 
therefore,  never  receive  rest  from  grazing.  Two  other  pastures 
would  be  grazed  on  consecutive  years  during  the  critical  growing 
period.  But  one  pasture  would  recieve  complete  rest  from  grazing 
every   fourth  year.  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula- 
tion would  be  much  less  than  normal  following  either  three  or  four 
years  of  grazing  during  critical  growing  periods  in  all  four 
pastures.  Vegetation  would  be  adversely  affected  on  the  entire 
28,952  acres  of  public  land  in  the  allotment. 

Unallotted  Areas.  The  same  vegetation  response  on  70  un- 
allotted areas,  totaling  9,518  acres,  would  be  expected  under  this 
alternative  as  under  the  Proposed  Action.  Vegetation  condition 
would  improve  (upward  trend)  on  the  49  tracts  to  be  protected  from 
livestock  grazing  and  also  on  the  14  tracts  to  be  eventually 
incorporated  into  existing  allotments.  The  4  tracts,  totaling  297 
acres,  to  be  used  as  stock  driveways  and  holding  fields  would 
continue  to  have  poor  or  highly  disturbed  vegetation  conditions. 

Three  tracts,  specifically  designated  for  use  by  wintering 
deer  (Map  1-2,  reference  numbers  58,  59,  and  60),  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Picabo  Allotment  under  this  alternative.  The  three 
tracts,  which  include  3,648  acres  of  public  land,  would  improve 
rapidly  in  plant  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
in  fifteen  years  (Picabo  Allotment,  Table  8-23).  Cattle  would  not 
graze  more  than  17  to  20  percent  of  the  total  public  land  area. 
Cattle  would  concentrate  on  places  near  water,  on  nearly  level  or 
slightly  sloping  places,  and  on  other  easily  accessible  areas. 
Heavy  cattle  use  areas  would  not  make  up  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  public  land. 

The  expected  vegetation  trend  would  be  upward  on  the  three 
tracts  because,  with  the  initial  stocking  rate  called  for  in 
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Alternative  4,  most  of  the  land  area  would  not  be  grazed  by  cattle. 
Because  deer  normally  consume  a  high  percentage  of  shrubs  in  their 
winter  diet,  and  because  there  is  currently  an  overabundance  of 
shrubs  on  the  poor  and  fair  condition  portions  of  these  tracts, 
the  vegetation  composition  would  improve  toward  the  potential 
natural  vegetation. 

Vegetation  Condition.  The  overall  vegetation  condition  (ES 
Area-wide)  would  improve  over  the  next  fifteen  years  under  decreased 
stocking  and  more  intensive  grazing  management  on  the  allotments. 
The  expected  vegetation  condition  and  production  (expressed  in 
AUMs)  is  shown  in  Table  8-26  for  each  of  four  condition  categories 
and  two  man-caused  categories  (seeding  and  brush  control)  by 
grazing  systems.  These  predictions  are  best  professional  estima- 
tions based  on  applicable  soils  data,  field  samples,  and  previously 
observed  responses  of  vegetation.  Table  8-27  is  a  summary  com- 
parison of  existing  vegetation  condition  and  the  expected  con- 
dition in  fifteen  years  under  Alternative  4.  The  number  of  seedings 
and  brush  control  acres  would  nearly  double  with  this  alternative, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  over  87,000  acres  being  treated.  A  loss  of 
productivity  would  be  expected  on  those  land  treatments  lying 
within  allotments  having  inadequate  rest  from  green  period  grazing. 

The  amount  of  public  land  in  the  ES  Area  in  highly  distrubed 
or  poor  condition  would  change  from  the  existing  48  percent  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  under  this  alternative  (42  percent  with  the 
Proposed  Action).  Many  of  the  acres  currently  in  low  condition 
categories  would  be  treated.  Public  land  in  fair  and  good  con- 
dition presently  makes  up  40  percent  of  the  total;  with  this 
alternative  this  figure  would  increase  to  46  percent  (47  percent 
with  Proposed  Action). 

Vegetation  Trend.  Three  classes  of  vegetation  trend  are 
shown  in  Table  8-28.  The  acres  within  each  trend  class  are  dis- 
played by  grazing  system.  The  amount  of  public  land  in  downward 
trend  would  be  expected  to  change  from  22  to  6  percent  (4  percent 
with  the  Proposed  Action);  the  amount  in  upward  trend  would  change 
from  2  to  34  percent  (67  percent  with  the  Proposed  Action);  and 
the  amount  in  static  trend  would  change  from  76  to  60  percent  (29 
percent  with  the  Proposed  Action).  The  reason  for  a  lower  percentage 
of  public  land  in  upward  trend  and  a  higher  percentage  in  static 
trend  than  under  the  Proposed  Action  is  that  under  this  alterna- 
tive more  grazing  systems  are  proposed  which  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate rest  from  grazing  during  the  critical  spring  and  early 
summer  growing  periods. 

Summary.   In  summary,  under  Alternative  4,  forage  plant 
vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation  would  improve  on 
85  percent  of  the  ES  Area.  On  15  percent,  inadequate  rest  from 
stressful  defoloation  (grazing)  during  the  critical  growing  season 
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TABLE  8-28 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 


PUBLIC 

LAND 

(Acres) 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREND 


UPWARD  " "  "["DOWNWARD 
(Acres) (Acres) 


STATIC 
(Acres) 


REST  ROTATION  (RR) 

A.  RR  With  Two  Treatments  (RR-2) 

"Rattlesnake  Allotment 

Thorn  Creek  Pasture 
Preacher  Creek  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-2 

B.  RR  With  Three  Treatments  (RR-3) 

Fricke  Allotment 

Hill  City  Branch  Allotment 

Kime  Allotment 

Lava  Allotment 
**North  Gooding  Allotment 
County  Line  Pasture 
Flat  Top  Pasture 
Peck  Meadow  Pasture 

Struthers  Allotment 

Ticeska  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-3 

C.  RR  With  Four  Treatments  (RR-4) 

Pioneer  Allotment 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-4 

MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION  (MRR) 

A.  MRR  With  Three  Treatments  (MRR-3) 

**Black  Canyon  Allotment 

Dead  Horse  Pasture 

Four  Mile  Pasture 

Open  Crossing  Pasture 
**Dempsey  Allotment 

Dry  Creek  Pasture 

Dead  Pasture 

Rim  Pasture 
North  Shoshone  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-3 

B.  MRR  With  Four  Treatments  (MRR-4) 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal  Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Rademacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman  East  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-4 


10.045 


10,045 


87 

687 

600 

28,000 

24,588 


2,392 
3,891 

60,245 


6,762 
22,015 

28,777 


93,628 


28,952 


10,045 


10,045 


87 

367 

320 

8,501 


2,392 
3,891 

15,558 


3,878 
10,885 

14,763 


27,114     27,114 


11,230     11,230 


000 


2,459 


2,459 


000 


000 


320 

280 

19,499 

22,129 


42,228 


2,884 
11,130 

14,014 


93,628 


131,972     38,344        000     93,628 


18,749     18,749 


7,101      21,851 


47,701     18,749      7,101      21,851 
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TABLE  8-28  Continued 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)   1/ 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREND 


III.  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (PR) 

A.  PR  With  Two  Treatments  (DR-2) 

1.  DR-2  With  Turnout  to  Seed  Ripe; 
Defer  Until  After  Seed  Ripe 

Canal  Allotment 
**Clover  Creek  Allotment 
Coyote  Hill  Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 
Compound  Allotment 
Gwin  Ranch  Allotment 
Lower  Magic  Allotment 
Spring  Creek  Allotment 
Spud  Patch  Allotment 
The  Pasture  Allotment 
Tikura  Allotment 
"46"  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  1.  DR-2 

2.  DR-2  With  Turnout  to  6/15; 
Defer  Until  After  10/16 

**Dempsey  Allotment 

High  Pasture 

Cedar  Pasture 
**North  Gooding  Allotment 

Dog  Creek  Pasture 

Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 
**Timmerman  West  Allotment 

Wedgetop  Pasture 

Well  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  2.  DR-2 

3.  DR-2  With  Two  Treatments; 
Before  Seed  Ripe 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 
Picabo  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  3.  DR-2 

B.  PR  With  Three  Treatments   (DR-3) 

1 .       DR-3  With  Two  Treatments  Before 
and  One  after  Seed  Ripe 


UPWARD 
(Acres) 


36,715 


39,770 


49 
11,518 

11,567 


5,445 


9,364 


10,087 
10,087 


Davis  Mountain  Allotment 

18,994 

— 

Deer  Creek  Pasture 

Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 

Upper  Radermacher  Pasture 

Magic  Allotment 

6,052 

991 

Track  Allotment 

1,974 

336 

DOWNWARD 
(Acres) 


1,220 


2,803 


TOTAL  FOR 


DR-3 


27,020 


1,327 


000 


1,376 


1,376 


STATIC 
(Acret) 


511 

--- 

— 

•511 

25,771 

— 

— 

25,771 

457 

457 

487 

487 

— 

— 

263 

— 

— 

263 

563 

— 

— 

563 

3,894 

30Q 

1,220 

2,374 

918 

918 

— 

— 

3,643 

3,643 

— 

— 

208 

97 

... 

Ill 

30,050 


8,784 

8 

,784 

— 

— 

16,817 

— 

1,683 

15,134 

2,939 

580 

2,359 

11,230 

1,120 

10,110 

27,603 


1,480 


17,618 


5,061 
1,638 

24,317 
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TABLE  8-28   Continued 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  \J 


PUBl  IC 

LAND 

(Acres) 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREND 


UPWARD     DOWNWARD 
(Acres) (Acres) 


STATIC 
(Acres) 


DR-3  With  Three  Treatments 
Before  Seed  Ripe 

***King  Hill  Allotment 
Bellmare  Pasture 
Hog  Creek  Pasture 
Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 


16,748 


Macon  Flat  Allotment 

(Light  fall  sheep  use, 
every  pasture) 
"Rattlesnake 

East  Homestead  Pasture 
West  Homestead  Pasture 
Turkey  Butte  Pasture 

38 
10 

,982 
,236 

TOTAL  FOR  2.  DR-3 
Deferred  Rotation  With  Four  Treatments 

65 
(DR-4) 

966 

1.   DR-4  With  Two  Treatments  Before 

And  Two  After  Seed  Ripe 

C. 


"Clover  Creek  Allotment 
Bliss  Point  Pasture 
Bray  Lake  Pasture ' 
Canal  Pasture 
White  Arrow  Spring  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  1.  DR-4 

2.   DR-4  With  Three  Treatments  Before 
And  One  After  Seed  Ripe 

Kinzie  Butte  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  2.  DR-4 

IV.  DEFERMENT  OF  USE  (DU) 

A.  DU  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering; 
After  6/20  TdDfT 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUF 

B.  DU  Until  Seed  Ripe  Time; 
After  7/20  TdDS) 

Cove  Creek  Allotment 
***King  Hill  Allotment 
North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUS 

C.  DU  Until  Dormant  Season; 
After  8/20  (DUD) 

"101"  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUD 


16,664 

16,664 

8,684 
8,684 


1,287 

661 

1  ,948 


54 
5,034 

58 

5,146 


4,138 
4,138 


2,045      3,871      10.832 

9,222     29,760 
10,236 


2,045     13,093 


000 

2,172 
2,172 


000 


54 
4,148 


58 


4,260 


1,915 


1,915 


2,220 

2,172 

2,172 


000 


000 


000 


50,828 


2,220     14,444 


14,444 

4,340 
4,340 


1,287 

661 

1,948 


886 
886 

2,223 
2,223 
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TABLE  8-28  Continued 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4,  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  y 


PUBLIC 

LAND 

(Acres) 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREND 


UPWARD     DOWNWARD 
(Acres) (Acres) 


STATIC 
(Acres) 


V.  MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (MDR) 

A.  MDR  With  Spring  Sheep  Use  in 
Both  Pastures  Rotation  Two 
Treatments  with  Cattle  (MDR-2) 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-2 

B.  MDR  With  Spring  Sheep  Trail  Use 
in  Two  Pastures,  Rotating  Three 
Treatments  with  Cattle  (MDR-3T" 

**Black  Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Spring  Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 

TOTAL.  FOR  MDR-3 

C.  MDR  With  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
In  Five  Pastures  (MDR~^5T 

Indian  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-5 

VI.  ANNUAL  SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGLE 
FENCED  AREA  (ALLOTMENT  OR  PASTURE! 
WTThTN  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  PERIOD  (ASG) 

***King  Hill  Allotment 
South  Pasture 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Springdale  Allotment 
**Timmerman  West  Allotment 
Mahoriey  Flat  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  ASG 


5,746 
5,746 


23,441 

23,441 

35,348 
35,348 

3,586 

269 

310 

3,220 

7,385 


1,430 
1,430 


23,441 


23,441 


35,348 


35,348 


QQO 


4,316 
4,316 


OQQ 


000 


0Q0 


320 


320 


000 


000 


3,586 

269 
310 

2,900 


7,065 


TOTAL  FOR  ALL  GRAZING  SYSTEMS 


568,278 


194,293 


32,764 


341,221 


1/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks  (**)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  The  pastures 
to  which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the  allotment  name.  The  other  pastures 
in  the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that 
applies  to  them.  One  allotment  has  three  asterisks  (***),  that  allotment  has  three  distinct 
types  of  grazing  systems. 
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would  hinder  improvement  and  cause  adverse  effects  on  the  vegeta- 
tion.' Overall  average  utilization  of  forage  species  would  de- 
crease from  71  percent  to  49  percent.  Litter  accumulation  for 
soil  protection  would  increase  by  14,630,400  pounds  the  first  year 
and  would  increase  annually  as  vigor  and  production  improved. 
Existing  problems  of  heavy  utilization  of  yearly  forage 
production,  grazing  during  the  critical  green  period,  poor  live- 
stock distribution  and  repeated  grazing  of  the  same  area  during 
the  growing  season  would  be  mostly  resolved.  Vegetation  trend 
would  be  upward  on  34  percent  of  the  ES  Area  after  15  years.   It 
would  become  static  on  60  percent  of  the  area.  Only  about  6 
percent  of  the  area  would  be  in  a  downward  trend,  primarily  re- 
sulting from  cattle  remaining  in  favored  grazing  areas  in  the 
spring  on  seven  allotments.  Most  of  the  specific  objectives  of 
the  Proposed  Action  would  be  met  or  partially  met.   It  would  not 
be  possible  to  meet  the  objectives  on  one  allotment,  comprising  8 
percent  of  the  public  land  in  the  ES  Area. 

Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife 

General  Impacts.  The  general  impacts  that  would  occur  under 
this  alternative  as  a  result  of  forage  allocation,  grazing  systems, 
and  seasons  of  use  would  be  yery   similar  to  those  identified  for 
the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3);  therefore;  no  additional 
impact  discussion  will  be  presented  here  concerning  these  actions. 

The  major  difference  between  this  alternative  and  the  Proposed 
Action  is  the  magnitude  of  the  proposed  land  treatment  projects. 
Whereas  the  Proposed  Action  identified  approximately  5,200  acres 
for  spraying  and  burning,  this  alternative  identifies  approxi- 
mately 81,000  acres  for  plowing,  spraying,  and  burning.  Table  8-19 
gives  a  breakdown  by  allotment  of  the  proposed  projects  and  their 
acreages. 

The  proposed  projects  would  be  constrained  by  Management 
Framework  Plan  (MFP)  decisions  that  would  mitigate  the  impacts  of 
this  alternative.  Consequently,  the  projects  would  not  be  expected 
to  adversely  impact  the  important  species  to  any  significant 
degree.  However,  the  small  mammals  and  birds,  which  depend  upon 
the  brush  and  its  associated  understory  vegetation  for  food  and 
cover,  would  be  adversely  affected. 

Species  such  as  sage  sparrows,  jackrabbits,  coyotes,  etc., 
that  are  directly  associated  with  sagebrush  would  be  adversely 
impacted  by  the  reduction  of  brush.  Spraying,  burning,  and  plowing 
would  reduce  nesting  cover,  escape  cover,  and  food.  The  reduced 
availability  of  brush  would  reduce  the  quantity  of  nesting  habitat, 
increase  the  animals'  vulnerability  to  predators,  and  eventually 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  species  within  the  treated  areas. 

Short-term  impacts  on  species  not  directly  associated  with 
brush,  such  as  summering  sage  grouse  and  big  game  animals,  would 
be  adverse;  however,  as  the  grasses  and  forbs  become  reestablished, 
the  additional  forage  would  prove  beneficial. 
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Impacts  on  Big  Game. 

Mule  Deer.  Constraints  within  the  MFP  provide  for  protection 
of  mule  deer  winter  ranges;  therefore,  no  land  treatment  projects 
have  been  proposed  that  would  adversely  impact  these  ranges. 
Conversely,  the  projects  that  have  been  proposed  would  benefit 
wintering  deer  on  a  long-term  basis  by  providing  additional  grasses 
and  forbs.  These  plants  would  be  used  primarily  in  the  spring; 
but  during  years  having  sufficient  fall  moisture  to  produce  some 
fall  green-up,  this  high-quality  forage  would  be  available  through- 
out the  winter  months. 

The  land  treatment  projects  proposed  for  deer  summer  habitat 
areas  would  be  designed  to  maintain  adequate  brush  cover.  The 
projects  would  enhance  the  habitat  for  deer  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  available  summer  forage. 

A  significant  difference  in  the  proposed  allocation  of  forage 
between  this  alternative  and  the  proposed  action  occurs  within  the 
Picabo  Allotment.  This  alternative  proposed  that  all  AUMs  for 
deer  within  the  Picabo  Winter  Range  be  assigned  to  public  lands, 
whereas  the  Proposed  Action  would  assign  322  AUMs  to  private  land. 
This  alternative  would  ensure  that  adequate  AUMs  for  deer  would  be 
available  on  public  land  despite  any  actions  by  the  private  land- 
owner. 

Elk.  Elk  populations  would  be  expected  to  respond  favorably 
to  the  proposed  land  treatments.  No  significant  adverse  impacts 
would  occur  to  elk  habitat,  and  the  increased  grasses  and  forbs 
resulting  from  the  land  treatment  projects  would,  over  the  long 
term,  provide  additional  food. 

Antelope.  MFP  guidelines  constrain  the  removal  of  brush  on 
winter  and  fawning  areas;  consequently,  the  land  treatment  projects 
would  be  designed  in  a  manner  that  would  not  adversely  impact  an- 
telope habitat.  Adequate  brush  for  fawning,  fawn  cover,  and 
winter  forage  would  remain  available,  and  the  treated  areas  would 
provide  an  improved  source  of  spring  and  summer  forage.  Antelope 
populations  would  be  expected  to  increase  because  of  the  improved 
habitat  conditions. 

Impacts  on  Small  Mammals.  Small  mammal  populations,  which 
have  small  localized  home  ranges,  would  be  adversely  impacted  by 
the  land  treatment  projects.  The  reduction  of  brush  and/or  other 
vegetation  would  reduce,  at  least  temporarily,  the  quantity  of 
their  food  and  cover.  This  impact  would  result  in  decreased 
animal  condition,  reduced  reproduction,  reduced  reproductive 
success,  and  increased  availability  to  predators,  thus  leading  to 
lower  populations.  Although  some  animals  would  have  the  capability 
to  move  to  adjacent  untreated  areas,  others  would  not,  and  their 
populations  would  eventually  be  eliminated. 
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Land  treatments  such  as  burning,  plowing,  and  spraying  would 
adversely  impact  small  mammals.  However,  the  impacts  could  be 
small  and/or  insignificant  if  projects  avoided  treating  large 
continuous  habitat  areas.  Treatment  areas  less  than  100  acres  in 
size  and  having  adjacent  undisturbed  brush  would  provide  sources 
of  food  and  cover  for  animals  having  small  home  ranges.   If  the 
areas  were  irregularly  shaped,  they  would  maximize  the  "edge 
effect." 

Impact  on  Birds. 

Sage  Grouse.  The  proposed  land  treatment  projects  would  not 
be  expected  to  adversely  impact  known  sage  grouse  habitat  areas. 
Adverse  impacts  could  result  from  treatment  of  important  grouse 
areas  that  have  not  been  identified;  however,  because  each  project 
would  have  to  undergo  an  environmental  assessment  prior  to  im- 
plementation, any  significant  adverse  impacts  would  be  mitigated 
at  that  time. 

The  primary  beneficial  impact  resulting  from  the  land  treat- 
ment projects  would  be  the  increased  avail abiity  of  succulent 
summer  vegetation.  The  increased  forage  would  improve  the  brood 
rearing  success  and  could  lead  to  increased  grouse  populations. 

Chukar  Partridge,  Hungarian  Partridge,  Pheasants,  Quail, 
Doves.  The  impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative  would  be 
similar  to  those  described  for  small  mammals.  Hungarian  par- 
tridge, quail,  and  doves  all  utilize  sagebrush  for  food  and  cover. 
If  large  continuous  blocks  were  treated,  the  adverse  impacts  would 
be  significant.  However,  if  small  irregularly  shaped  blocks  were 
treated,  the  impacts  could  prove  beneficial.  The  birds  are  mobile, 
and  if  there  is  adequate  nesting  habitat  adjacent  to  the  treated 
areas,  the  habitat  conditions  would  be  improved  by  the  increased 
availability  of  forbs  and  grasses. 

Chukars  and  pheasants  would  not  be  significantly  affected  by 
the  land  treatment  projects. 

Waterfowl.  The  impacts  to  waterfowl  would  be  the  same  as  de- 
scribed for  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3). 

Impacts  on  Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife. 
This  alternative  would  not  impact  the  bald  eagle  nor  would  it 
significantly  impact  six  of  the  seven  sensitive  species  which 
inhabit  the  ES  Area.  Burrowing  owls  would  be  impacted  by  both  the 
plowing  and  seeding  processes  through  the  destruction  of  nest 
sites.  However,  a  thorough  inventory  undertaken  during  the  nesting 
period  could  virtually  eliminate  the  impact  by  identifying  the 
sites  so  they  could  be  avoided  during  land  treatment. 
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Summary.  With  one  exception  the  cumulative  impacts  occurring 
from  Alternative  4,  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  would  be  essentially 
the  same  as  for  the  Proposed  Action.  Big  game  and  upland  game 
bird  populations  would  be  the  same  as  those  described  under  the 
Proposed  Action. 

Small  mammal  and  bird  populations  could  decline  as  a  resit  of 
the  extensive  land  treatment  projects.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  quantify  the  population  decline  because  of  the  many  factors 
that  could  affect  the  population  numbers.  However,  if  the  treat- 
ment areas  are  small  and  irregularly  shaped  the  impacts  would  not 
be  expected  to  be  significant. 

Impacts  on  Fisheries 

The  impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative  are  the  same  as 
those  described  for  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3). 

Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

Under  this  alternative  there  could  be  severe  impacts  to 
cultural  resources.  Especially  adverse  impacts  would  occur  in 
those  areas  to  be  treated  with  plowing  or  discing  and  seeding, 
because  these  treatments  cause  significant  surface  disturbance  and 
could  be  instrumental  in  displacing  artifacts  and  compromising  the 
stratigraphic  integrity  of  cultural  resource  sites. 

Three  sites,  which  have  been  identified  as  possibly  eligible 
for  National  Register  nomination,  lie  within  planned  treatment 
areas,  but  depending  on  the  specific  portions  of  the  areas  which 
would  receive  treatment(s) ,  these  sites  could  be  avoided. 

In  the  short  term,  impacts  to  cultural  resource  sites  under 
this  alternative  would  be  greater  than  at  present  or  under  the 
Proposed  Aaction.  Undiscovered  sites  would  be  affected  by  surface- 
disturbing  treatments,  and  erosion  would  be  a  problem  in  areas 
where  brush  were  removed. 

In  the  long  term,  impacts  from  the  treatments  per  se  would  be 
negligible,  but  the  increased  potential  concentration  areas  for 
livestock  would  increase  the  likelihood  of  cultural  resources 
being  impacted  by  trampling  and  its  concomitant  erosion. 

Some  beneficial  impacts  could  be  expected  in  the  short  term. 
These  would  relate  primarily  to  the  expected  increase  in  cultural 
resource  baseline  data  that  would  be  generated  by  on-the-ground 
intensive  inventories  undertaken  in  the  proposed  treatment  areas. 
These  inventories  would  allow  for  the  recordation  of  presently 
undiscovered  sites  and  would  also  provide  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
or  otherwise  mitigate  impacts  to  those  sites  during  the  treatment 
process. 
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Impacts  on  Visual  Resources 

The  grazing  systems  under  this  alternative  would  be  less  ef- 
fective than  those  under  the  Proposed  Action  in  improving  vegeta- 
tion conditions.  However,  grazing  alone  would  not  significantly 
impact  the  visual  resources.  Likewise,  construction  of  facilities 
would  not  have  a  significant  impact.  On  the  other  hand,  land 
treatments  such  as  brush  control  and  seeding  could  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  visual  resources,  especially  during  the  short  term. 
Prescribed  burning,  herbicide  spraying,  plowing,  and  seeding  would 
initially  create  obvious  contrasts  in  the  landscape.  After  vegeta- 
tion becomes  reestablished,  the  contrasts  would  decrease.  In  the 
long  term  the  vegetation  would  be  improved,  resulting  in  more 
variety  and  color  in  the  landscape. 

Impacts  on  Recreation  Resources 

The  impacts  from  this  alternative  on  recreation  resources 
would  be  very   similar  to  those  described  for  the  Proposed  Action 
(see  Chapter  3).  The  stocking  rates  for  some  allotments  would  be 
greater  than  for  the  Proposed  Action  but  would  be  generally  less 
than  they  are  presently.  Therefore,  conflicts  with  grazing  use 
would  be  mostly  related  to  the  land  treatments  under  this  alterna- 
tive. During  the  short  term,  prescribed  burning,  herbicide  spraying 
plowing,  and  seeding  could  disrupt  recreational  use  in  localized 
areas.  In  the  long  term,  such  projects  could  increase  hunting 
opportunities  and  enhance  enjoyment  of  sightseeing,  hiking,  and 
camping. 

Additional  fencing  under  this  alternative  could  cause  minor 
inconveniences  relating  to  public  access.  However,  assuming  this 
alternative  would  be  generally  acceptable  to  local  landowners, 
road  access  across  private  property  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
restricted  than  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

Impacts  on  Wilderness 

The  wilderness  inventory  and  analysis  described  in  Chapter  2 
would  continue  unaffected  by  this  alternative.  No  wilderness 
areas  would  be  lost  or  impaired,  because  if  areas  having  wilder- 
ness characteristics  were  identified,  any  conflicting  activities 
would  be  restricted  until  Congress  acts  on  designation  of  the 
areas. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing 

Alternative  4  would  require  a  downward  adjustment  from  58,731 
AUMs  annual  grazing  use  (1972-1976  average)  to  40,443  AUMs,  a  31 
percent  reduction.  This  compares  to  an  initial  stocking  rate  of 
38,138  AUMs,  a  35  percent  reduction,  with  the  Proposed  Action. 
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Even  though  the  stocking  rate  would  be  greater  with  this  alterna- 
tive than  with  the  Proposed  Action,  forage  available  for  livestock 
would  decrease  by  18,288  AUMs.  This  would  adversely  affect  live- 
stock grazing  in  both  the  short  and  long  term.  This  alternative 
has  socioeconomic  implications,  which  are  addressed  in  "Impacts  on 
Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

The  greatest  downward  adjustment  from  average  licensed  use 
(1972-1976)  with  this  alternative  is  88  percent  (77  percent  with 
Proposed  Action)  while  the  greatest  proposed  upward  adjustment 
from  licensed  use  is  320  percent  (same  as  Proposed  Action). 

No  adjustment  is  proposed  for  the  Hash  Spring  Allotment  which 
comprises  approximately  1  percent  of  the  ES  Area. 

Thirty  allotments  comprising  over  72  percent  of  the  ES  Area, 
would  receive  some  degree  of  reduction  from  the  five-year  average 
licensed  use.  Eight  allotments,  making  up  approximately  3  percent 
of  the  ES  Area  would  require  a  reduction  of  less  than  30  percent 
(seven  allotments,  3  percent  with  the  Proposed  Action).  Twelve 
allotments,  making  up  approximately  49  percent  of  the  ES  Area, 
would  require  a  reduction  of  31-50  percent  (thirteen  allotments, 

50  percent  with  the  Proposed  Action).  Nine  allotments,  making  up 
approximately  19  percent  of  the  ES  Area,  would  require  a  reduction 
of  51-77  percent  (ten  allotments,  20  percent  with  the  Proposed 
Action).  One  allotment,  Picabo,  making  up  only  about  1  percent  of 
the  ES  Area  would  require  a  reduction  of  88  percent  (57  percent 
with  the  Proposed  Action).  Ninety-three  of  the  112  livestock 
operators  would  have  downward  adjustments  (see  Table  8-30  in 
"Impacts  on  Socioeconomics"). 

Under  this  alternative,  ten  allotments,  comprising  nearly  27 
percent  of  the  ES  Area,  could  be  stocked  heavier  than  they  were 
during  the  average  licensed  use  period  (1972-1976).  Of  these, 
five  allotments,  making  up  approximately  17  percent  of  the  ES 
Area,  could  have  increased  stocking  rates  of  between  2  and  50 
percent.  Five  allotments,  making  up  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  ES  Area,  could  have  increased  stocking  rates  of  greater  than 

51  percent. 

Nineteen  of  the  112  livestock  operators  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  adjustments  in  the  level  of  livestock 
grazing  based  on  their  average  licensed  use.  These  operators 
would  be  allowed  the  use  of  more  livestock  forage  under  the  maxi- 
mum rehabilitation  alternative  than  was  used  over  the  past  several 
years.  The  operators  and  the  additional  forage  they  would  be 
allowed  are  displayed  in  Table  8-30  in  the  "Impacts  on  Socio- 
economics" section. 

Increased  forage  production  would  be  expected  over  the  next 
15  years  if  this  alternative  is  implemented  (see  "Impacts  on 
Vegetation").  The  increase,  estimated  to  be  14,026  AUMs  (expected 
total  future  production,  67,926  AUMs,  minus  total  present  pro- 
duction, 53,900  AUMs)  could  be  allocated  to  livestock  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  providing  present  big  game  numbers  remain  at  or 
near  present  levels. 
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Even  assuming  no  future  production  would  be  needed  to  satisfy 
increased  big  game  forage  demand,  the  14,026  AUMs  gained  over  the 
long  term  under  Alternative  4  would  not  compensate  for  the  imme- 
diate short-term  reduction  of  18,288  AUMs.  The  long-term  impact 
would,  therefore,  be  a  net  deficit  of  at  least  4,262  AUMs  on  the 
proposed  allotments. 

The  reduced  stocking  rates  under  this  alternative  would 
result  in  the  same  benefits  as  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing"). 

Alternative  4,  like  the  Proposed  Action,  calls  for  grazing 
systems  that  would  require  livestock  to  be  moved  regularly,  more 
often,  and  in  some  cases,  longer  distances  than  presently.  This 
would  compel  livestock  to  adjust  to  new  terrain,  water  sources, 
and  salt  and/or  feed  supplement  locations.  The  adjustment  process 
may  have  short-term  effects  on  livestock  performance,  causing 
temporary  reductions  in  weight  gains.  Over  the  long  term,  live- 
stock performance  would  be  expected  to  improve  as  vegetation 
condition  improves  and  livestock  become  accustomed  to  being  moved 
regularly. 

The  grazing  systems  would  require  more  time  and  effort  than 
present  grazing.  Changing  the  mode  of  operation,  however,  would 
not  be  a  long-term  adverse  impact  to  the  ES  Area  because  operators 
would  adjust  to  the  new  situation  over  a  period  of  time. 

Several  of  the  proposed  grazing  systems  would  be  on  new 
allotments  formed  by  combining  several  existing  allotments  (Map  1-1) 
Combining  existing  allotments  would  significantly  alter  the 
present  pattern  of  use,  resulting  in  both  adverse  and  beneficial 
affects. 

On  the  adverse  side,  most  allotment  combinations  would  re- 
quire more  work  and  cooperation  from  each  livestock  operator.  If 
personal  conflicts  arose,  the  working  of  livestock  could  degen- 
erate from  a  group  to  an  individual  effort  and  livestock  management 
would  suffer.  The  impact  from  interpersonal  conflicts  cannot  be 
quantified. 

This  alternative  calls  for  annual  spring  grazing  on  six 
small  allotments.  These  include  Black  Buttes,  "46",  Fricke, 
Poison  Creek,  Springdale,  and  Timmerman  West  (Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 
only),  and  comprise  4,143  acres  of  public  land  (less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  ES  Area).  This  alternative  also  calls  for  deferment 
of  grazing  until  a  certain  prescribed  date  on  four  small  allot- 
ments. These  are  Cove  Creek,  North  Slope,  "101",  and  Schooler 
Creek,  and  comprise  4,911  acres  of  public  land  (less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  ES  Area).  The  proposal  would  have  little  impact  on 
existing  livestock  operations  in  these  allotments  except  for  those 
resulting  from  the  proposed  adjustments  in  the  level  of  allowable 
grazing  use. 

Under  the  rotational  grazing  systems  shown  in  Table  3-7 
for  allotments  having  the  same  system  as  the  Proposed  Action,  and 
in  Table  8-22  for  allotments  different  than  the  Proposed  Action, 
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the  resting  of  portions  of  a  grazing  allotment  would  concentrate 
cattle  on  the  nonrested  portions. 

Water  sources  would  be  more  heavily  used,  sometimes  creating 
water  shortages.  This  would  not  usually  be  a  problem  with  either 
surface  waters  such  as  streams,  ponds,  and  reservoirs  or  with 
high-volume  springs.  However,  temporary  water  shortages  at  low- 
volume  springs  and  favored  troughs  along  pipelines  are  presently 
common  during  hot  summer  days.  Because  an  entire  allotment  would 
not  be  open  to  livestock,  water  availability  in  individual  pas- 
tures would  be  crucial  and  would  cause  livestock  operators  to 
spend  more  time  ensuring  its  availability.  This  would  constitute 
an  immediate  and  long-term  impact. 

When  concentrated  in  a  smaller  area,  cattle  may  attempt  to 
escape  through  newly  constructed  pasture  fences  until  they  become 
used  to  them.  This  is  a  short-term  impact  and  would  be  expected 
to  become  negligible  within  a  year  or  two  after  implementation  of 
the  grazing  system. 

Concentrated  in  use  pastures  during  the  first  few  years  of  a 
grazing  cycle,  livestock  would  graze  less  palatable  forage  than 
presently,  where  an  entire  allotment  might  be  available  for  grazing 
Through  continual  search  for  the  most  palatable  forage,  livestock 
could  experience  temporary  weight  loss.  As  forage  production  and 
quality  improves,  this  impact  would  become  negligible. 

Concentration  of  livestock  in  use  pastures  could  also  cause 
some  loss  of  livestock  from  poisonous  plants  for  the  first  few 
years  of  a  grazing  cycle.  This  would  be  an  adverse  short-term 
impact  until  vegetation  condition  improves  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  grazing  systems. 

Beneficial  impacts  resulting  from  livestock  concentration  in 
use  pastures  would  include  improved  vegetation  vigor  and  reproduc- 
tion on  an  allotment-wide  basis.  There  would  be  a  more  uniform 
pattern  of  forage  utilization.  Overall,  the  concentration  of 
livestock  into  use  pastures  would  be  a  long-term  beneficial  impact 
on  livestock  grazing,  resulting  from  increased  available  forage. 

Some  grazing  systems  would  require  later  turnout  dates  than 
presently.  This  would  require  holding  livestock  on  private  pas- 
tures or  in  feedlots  later  in  the  spring.  Although  the  grazing 
season  would  be  extended  into  the  fall  in  most  instances,  this 
could  result  in  a  long-term  adverse  impact  from  increased  feeding 
costs.  In  some  cases,  general  animal  health  would  temporarily 
suffer  from  remaining  in  feedlots  or  pastures  longer  in  the  spring, 
because  warmer  temperatures  increase  bacterial  and  fungal  activity 
and  lead  to  livestock  disease  problems. 

The  impacts  on  livestock  grazing  from  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  range  improvements  shown  in  Tables  8-19  and  8-21,  and 
on  Map  8-1,  would  be  generally  beneficial.  More  watering  places 
and  improved  water  dependability  would  result  from  the  proposed 
water  developments.  Management  facilities,  including  fences, 
cattleguards,  and  stock  trails  would  generally  make  livestock 
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management  easier.  Fence  maintenance  represents  an  additional 
expense  in  time  and  money  for  livestock  operators;  however,  cattle- 
guards  would  facilitate  the  movement  of  ranch  vehicles  in  some 
allotments  without  having  to  open  and  close  gates.  They  would 
also  reduce  the  incidence  of  gates  being  left  open  and  the  re- 
sulting scattering  of  livestock.  Stock  trails  would  improve 
accessibility  to  areas  not  now  easily  reached  for  grazing. 

The  short-term  effect  of  the  proposed  land  treatments  shown 
on  Table  8-21  would  be  adverse  because  the  areas  would  have  to  be 
protected  from  grazing  until  the  desired  vegetation  became  estab- 
lished. This  would  cause  further  cutbacks  in  grazing  use  for  a 
minimum  of  two  years.  The  long-term  effect  for  livestock  grazing 
would  be  greater  forage  availability  and  improved  dependability. 

Alternative  4,  like  the  Proposed  Action,  calls  for  70  tracts 
of  public  land  totaling  9,518  acres  to  be  unallotted  for  livestock 
grazing  (Table  1-3).  On  the  adverse  side,  52  tracts  totaling 
8,596  acres  would  be  set  aside  for  other  uses  such  as  wildlife, 
recreation,  or  cultural  resource  protection.  This  would  result  in 
an  immediate  and  long-term  loss  of  848  AUMs.  On  the  beneficial 
side,  four  tracts  totaling  297  acres  would  be  used  for  stock 
trails,  stock  driveways,  and  livestock  holding  fields.  Fourteen 
tracts  totaling  625  acres  would  be  incorporated  into  proposed 
allotments  sometime  within  the  fifteen-year  life  of  the  proposal. 
Inclusion  of  the  tracts  would  make  an  additional  88  AUMs  available 
for  livestock  grazing. 

In  summary,  forage  quality  and  availability  on  a  per  unit 
basis  would  improve.  Forage  from  land  treatments  would  provide 
more  dependable  yearly  growth.  The  required  downward  adjustment 
on  30  allotments  (comprising  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  ES  Area) 
would  be  an  adverse  long-term  impact  because  13,238  AUMs  grazing 
use  would  be  lost  from  proposed  allotments,  and  848  AUMs  would  be 
lost  from  proposed  unallotted  areas.  Because  only  14,114  AUMs 
would  be  expected  from  increased  production  on  the  proposed  allot- 
ments (14,026  AUMs)  and  addition  of  fourteen  unallotted  areas  to 
the  allotments  (88  AUMs),  a  net  long-term  deficit  of  4,174  AUMs 
would  remain  after  fifteen  years. 

This  long-term  adverse  impact  would  affect  93  of  the  1,072 
ranches  reporting  during  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  (see 
Table  2-35  in  the  "Socioeconomic  Conditions"  section).  Thus, 
less  than  9  percent  of  all  livestock  producers  would  be  affected. 
Since  the  five-year  (1972-1976)  average  use  of  58,731  AUMs 
(Table  1-5)  represents  only  about  2.2  percent  of  the  livestock 
forage  requirement  of  the  five-county  area  (Chapter  2  "Livestock 
Grazing"),  the  proposed  reduction  would  not  have  serious  impacts 
on  the  total  livestock  industry.  If  public  land  AUMs  were 
decreased  by  18,288,  it  would  represent  0.69  percent  of  the  total 
AUM  requirement  for  the  livestock  industry  in  the  five-county  area 
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Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Population.  Between  81  and  113  people  would  leave  the  ES 
Area  as  a  result  of  this  alternative.  This  is  approximately  1 
percent  of  the  population. 

Employment.  The  livestock  industry  would  realize  a  direct 
loss  of  between  21  and  30  jobs  as  a  result  of  implementation 
of  this  alternative.  Additionally,  between  15  and  21  jobs  would 
be  lost  to  the  market  area  economy  from  secondary  impacts 
(see  Table  8-29). 

Income.  Under  this  alternative  18,288  AUMs  would  be  lost 
from  the  1972-1976  average  use  (see  Table  8-30).  Direct  annual 
losses  to  the  ranchers  would  be  between  $366,000  and  $510,000. 
The  ranchers  in  group  one  (refer  to  Table  3-18)  would  lose  an 
average  of  42  AUMs  from  actual  use  (between  $692  and  $965  annu- 
ally). Ranchers  in  group  two  would  lose  an  average  of  118  AUMs 
from  actual  use  (between  $1,945  and  $2,710  annually).  Ranchers 
in  group  three  would  lose  an  average  of  517  AUMs  from  actual  use 
(between  $8,522  and  $11,875  annually).  Secondary  impacts  would 
be  between  $167,000  and  $232,000  annually  (see  Table  8-31).  In 
the  short  term  total  primary  and  secondary  impacts  from  this 
alternative  would  be  between  $533,000  and  $742,000. 

In  the  long  term  14,114  AUMs  could  be  restored  to  grazing 
use,  making  a  total  of  54,557  AUMs  available  for  livestock.  This 
would  be  28,563  AUMs  below  the  current  active  qualifications  and 
4,174  AUMs  below  the  1972-1976  average  actual  use.  The  income 
losses  to  the  ranchers  would  be  between  $33,000  and  $127,000 
annually.  The  losses  are  based  on  current  costs  and  returns, 
holding  all  other  factors  equal,  and  are  expressed  in  1979 
dollars.  Secondary  impacts  would  be  equal  to  45.5  percent  of  the 
direct  ranch  impacts,  reflecting  the  income  multiplier  of  1.455. 
In  the  long  term  the  ranchers  would  receive  between  $283,000  and 
$383,000  more  in  annual  income  than  in  the  short  term. 

The  average  rancher  would  lose  between  $741  and  $1,134  in 
annual  income  in  the  long  term  as  compared  to  his  current  operation, 

Social  Values  and  Attitudes.  The  social  impacts  resulting 
from  this  alternative  are  the  same  in  kind  as  for  the  Proposed 
Action.  Any  variation  would  be  in  degree  of  intensity,  and  this 
cannot  be  quantified. 
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TABLE  8-29 

SECONDARY  EMPLOYMENT  LOSSES 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  4:  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


INDUSTRY 


NUMBER  OF  JOBS 


MIN. 

MAX. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  (Except  Dairy-Poultry) 
Other 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY 


5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

21 

Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM) 
August  1979 
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ADJUSTMENTS  IN  GRAZING  AND  YEARLY  LIVESTOCK  FORAGE  DEPENDENCY 
FOR  INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  WITHIN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4 


OPERATOR  NAME 


ACTIVE  FEDERAL 

GRAZING  1/ 

QUALIFICATIONS 


"  AUMs 


1972-1976 
AVERAGE 
LICENSED  USE 


PROPOSED  LIVE- 
STOCK INITIAL 
STOCKING  RATE 


AUMs    |  "PTrcf'nttAUWi  ""   |  Percent 


DEPENDENCY  ON 
PUBLIC  LAND  FORAGE 
WITHIN  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA  1/ 


Adams,  Charlie 

122 

124 

Alexander,  Eugene 

105 

106 

Allen,   Bud 

237 

290 

Allen,  Richard  t  Sharon 

51 

31 

Arkoosh  ft  Zidan 

3629 

2052 

Armstrong,  Forest 

464 

385 

Astorquia,  Josephine 

1606 

839 

Baldwin,  Clyde 

61 

36 

Baldwin,  J.D. 

150 

135 

Baldwin,   L.W. 

417 

374 

Bancroft,  Paul 

514 

476 

Bauscher  Ranch 

807 

603 

Bel lamy,  Don 

4B2 

237 

Bilboa.  Alex 

594 

514 

Braun,  Gordon 

83 

83 

Bray,   Sterl ing  ft  Ada 

1031 

507 

Breckenridge,  L.L. 

2960 

373 

Broadie,  Lester 

261 

215 

Brown,  Evan  J. 

326 

380 

Brown,   John,   Inc. 

1005 

34  7 

Browning,  Charlie 

90 

27 

Burman  Grazing  Assn. 

815 

814 

Butler,   Dale  T. 

483 

362 

Byce.  James  W. 

183 

208 

Byrum,  Gary 

272 

238 

Calarco  Cattle 

2912 

2459 

Campbell  L  ft  L 

1720 

74; 

Castle,  James  C. 

88 

82 

Chambers,  Ferrel 

4 

1 

Circle  Hanging  H 

83 

71 

Clark.  Uayne 

876 

759 

Coiner  ft  Sons 

23 

1 

Connell,   Sanford 

182 

182 

Connell .Will iam 

47 

46 

Croft  Construction  Co. 

228 

141 

Depew,  George 

30 

30 

Double  D.   Ranch 

293 

335 

Drum,  E.E. 

496 

320 

Faught,  Waldo 

39 

30 

Faulkner  L  ft  L 

8329 

6023 

Flying  Triangle 

1302 

615 

Fredrickson,  J.E. 

240 

195 

Freeman,  J.E. 

345 

345 

Gardiner,   C.U.    ft  Sons 

256 

254 

Guthrie,  Evan 

275 

209 

Haga ,  Marguerite 

1004 

611 

Hansen.   CM. 

26 

73 

Hansen,   Mark 

1164 

999 

hess,  Lerov 

100 

9S 

lest,  C.  Estate 

1026 

1026 

Jonnson.  Uendell 

694 

78? 

Jones,  Waldo 

356 

316 

Jones  ft  Sandy 

3506 

1292 

Karstetter,  G.W. 

138 

ue 

Kast  C  K  Cattle  Co. 

3342 

3635 

Kast,  Mike 

173 

173 

Kerner,  Gilbert 

241 

230 

Kerner,   Oscar 

3  38 

316 

Kevan,   James 

23 

23 

Kinney ,   Victor 

413 

38? 

Krahn,   Ben 

572 

305 

1790 

-1839 

-51 

-262 

-13 

150 

-314 

-68 

-235 

-61 

875 

-731 

-46 

'36 

•  4 

5 

-56 

-92 

-31 

-86 

60 

-90 

-60 

-75 

-56 

196 

-221 

-  063 

-178 

-48 

186 

-329 

-64 

-291 

-61 

371 

-436 

-054 

-232 

-38 

257 

-225 

-47 

♦20 

♦8 

222 

-372 

-63 

-292 

-5' 

60 

-23 

-28 

-23 

-28 

349 

-682 

-66 

-158 

-31 

1526 

-1434 

-48 

♦1153 

♦  309 

135 

-126 

-48 

-80 

-37 

388 

♦62 

♦19 

♦8 

♦2 

527 

-4  78 

-48 

•130 

♦  52 

46 

-44 

-49 

•19 

♦  70 

263 

-552 

-68 

-551 

-68 

257 

-226 

-47 

-105 

-29 

66 

-117 

-64 

-142 

-68 

145 

-127 

-47 

-93 

-39 

1874 

-1038 

-36 

-585 

-24 

820 

-90S 

-11 

♦7'. 

♦  10 

59 

-123 

-68 

16 

-32 

-68 

91 

-137 

-60 

10 

-20 

-67 

349 

•56 

•19 

203 

-293 

-59 

13 

-26 

-67 

4002 

-4  327 

-52 

879 

-423 

-32 

146 

-94 

-39 

111 

-234 

-68 

20 

-235 

-92 

114 

-161 

-59 

400 

-604 

-60 

•>: 

♦26 

100 

520 

-644 

-55 

3  a 

-6f 

-6. 

573 

-45: 
•13: 

-44 
•19 

146 

-210 

-59 

173: 

-17!^. 

-49 

4; 

-9." 

-6- 

115' 

-2IP-. 

-I', 

V 

-11! 

-*-•' 

99 

-14 

-69 

138 

-2or 

-59 

39 

•  K 

♦  70 

?6~ 

-14- 

-35 

2s: 

-34- 

-59 
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TABLE  8-30  Continued 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  GRAZING  AND  YEARLY  LIVESTOCK  FORAGE  DEPENDENCY 
FOR  INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  WITHIN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  4 


REQUIRED  ADJUSTMENTS 

rBOH  ACTIVE  GRAZING 

FROM  FIVE  YEAR  AVERAGE 

ACTIVE   FEDERAL 

1972-1976 

PROPOSED  LIVE- 

QUALIFICATIONS 

LICENSED 

USE 

DEPENDENCY  ON 

OPERATOR  NAME 

GRAZING      1/ 

AVERAGE 

STOCK   INITIAL 

PUBLIC  LAND  FORAGE 

QUALIFICATIONS 

LICENSED  USE 

STOCKING  RATE 

WITHIN  SHOSHONE   ES  AREA 

V 

HUM'S 

HMs 

ALUs 

AUHs 

1     Percent 

AUMs        1 

Percent 

Percent 

Leavell    Cattle  Co. 
Leeper,  t.L. 

2026 

1036 

856 

-1170 

-58 

-180 

-17 

3 

25 

25 

14 

-11 

-44 

-11 

-44 

5 

Lockwood  L  ft  L 

373 

346 

152 

-221 

-59 

-194 

-56 

18 

Luther.   Charles 

30S 

225 

162 

-143 

-47 

-63 

-28 

4 

MAS  Company 

116 

133 

105 

-11 

-9 

-28 

-21 

1 

Meyers,   Samuel 

15 

17 

7 

-8 

-53 

-10 

-59 

1 

Miller,   Ilene 

10S 

105 

44 

-61 

-58 

-61 

-58 

26 

Mink,    Inc. 

«72 

422 

251 

-221 

-47 

-171 

-41 

11 

Mitchell.   Earl 

33 

33 

12 

-21 

-64 

-21 

-64 

19 

Molyneux,  A.U. 

298 

335 

355 

♦57 

♦19 

♦20 

♦6 

16 

Moody,  G.   S  Sons 

869 

672 

199 

-670 

-77 

-473 

-70 

41 

Nielson,  Morris 

42 

40 

22 

-20 

-48 

-18 

-45 

6 

Norman,   Karl   0. 

68 

68 

47 

-21 

-31 

-21 

-31 

10 

North  Fork   Ranch 

132 

1 

69 

-63 

-48 

♦68 

♦6800 

5 

Oneida  Farms,    Inc. 

312 

131 

218 

-94 

-30 

♦87 

♦66 

6 

Osborne,   Dwight 

1697 

888 

679 

-1018 

-60 

-209 

-24 

57 

Parke.   John 

476 

247 

169 

-307 

-65 

-78 

-32 

38 

Patterson,  Manning 

1649 

1097 

1128 

-521 

-32 

♦31 

♦  3 

21 

Pauls.  Gayland 

464 

372 

247 

-217 

-47 

-125 

-34 

10 

Pendleton,   Charles 

1200 

788 

489 

-711 

-59 

-299 

-38 

43 

Phelos.   C.F. 

2779 

2368 

992 

-1787 

-64 

-1376 

-58 

39 

Picabo  Livestock 

1268 

899 

98 

-1170 

-92 

-801 

-89 

5 

Pugmire.  Marion 

426 

334 

144 

-282 

-66 

-190 

-57 

23 

Quarter  Circle  Lazy  H 

549 

581 

232 

-317 

-58 

-349 

-60 

13 

Reeder,  Glen 

90 

89 

57 

-33 

-37 

-32 

-36 

11 

Reedy.  Carrie  L . 

643 

466 

147 

-496 

-77 

-319 

-68 

25 

Renner,   Lawrence 

340 

213 

78 

-262 

-77 

-135 

-63 

19 

Richtron,    Inc. 

348 

402 

414 

♦66 

♦  19 

♦  12 

♦3 

14 

Rltter,  James  6. 

212 

121 

68 

-144 

-68 

-53 

-44 

9 

Riley,   Carl 

314 

314 

101 

-213 

-68 

-213 

-68 

16 

Ruiz,  Bernardo 

160 

1 

52 

-108 

-68 

♦  51 

♦  5100 

5 

Salmon  Fal Is  Sheep  Co. 

392 

263 

180 

-212 

-54 

-83 

-32 

4 

Sandy  Brothers 

612 

435 

250 

-362 

-59 

-185 

-43 

22 

Saody.  Donald 

64 

62 

26 

-38 

-59 

-36 

-58 

35 

Sant,  Evert 

639 

599 

261 

-378 

-59 

-338 

-56 

34 

Scheer,  Jack 

238 

72 

100 

-138 

-58 

♦28 

♦  39 

11 

Schmidt    Brothers 

570 

360 

228 

-342 

-60 

-132 

-37 

6 

'choessler,   Carl 

54 

54 

4 

-50 

-93 

-50 

-93 

3 

SI iman  &  Guthrie 

676 

337 

276 

-400 

-41 

-61 

-18 

19 

SI iman  Sheep  Co. 

3751 

2468 

1769 

-1982 

-53 

-699 

-28 

26 

Sorenson,   Gordon 

129 

131 

116 

-13 

-10 

-15 

-11 

2 

Spring  Cove  Ranch 

705 

784 

188 

-517 

-73 

-596 

-76 

21 

Struthers,   Robert  J. 

253 

263 

166 

-87 

-34 

-97 

-37 

*     21 

Stevenson.   John 

196 

185 

158 

-38 

-19 

-27 

-15 

16 

Stutrman.  CI ifford 

458 

416 

187 

-271 

-59 

-229 

-55 

32 

Tews,   Lawrence 

5 

3 

2 

-3 

-60 

-1 

-33 

1 

Thomas,  Charles 

433 

279 

177 

-256 

-59 

-102 

-37 

33 

Tschannen,   Josephine 

284 

213 

96 

-188 

-66 

-117 

-55 

22 

Varin,   John 

576 

502 

223 

-353 

-61 

-279 

-56 

12 

Varin,  Will iam 

510 

464 

209 

-301 

-59 

-255 

-55 

28 

Vaughn  Brothers 

123 

1 

40 

-83 

-67 

♦  39 

♦  3900 

29 

Yore  Cattle  Co. 

5253 

3740 

3541 

-1712 

-33 

-199 

-5 

29 

1/  AUMs  and  dependency  based  on  the  present  situation  as  of  January  1978. 
?/  Less  than  one  percent. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office 


All  numbers  have  been  rounded. 
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TABLE  8-31 

SECONDARY  INCOME  LOSSES  BY  INDUSTRY 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  4:  MAXIMUM  REHABILITATION 


AMOUNT 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

INDUSTRY MINIMUM  MAXIMUM 

AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  $24,518  $34,061 

Other  18,967   25,349 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY  $167,000  $232,000 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM) 
August  1979 


25,443 

0 

0 

0 

0 
25,443 

35,346 
0 
0 
0 
0 
35,346 

24,518 

34,061 

0 

Q 

24,981 

34,704 

9,715 

13,496 

13,416 

18,637 

0 
0 

0 
0 
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ALTERNATIVE  5: 
MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


Description  of  Alternative  5 

During  the  process  of  analyzing  the  impacts  expected  from  the 
Proposed  Action,  it  was  determined  that  the  vegetation  objectives 
for  five  allotments  would  not  be  met.  These  five  were  Davis  Moun- 
tain, King  Hill,  Macon  Flat,  Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East.  No 
mitigating  measures  were  identified  in  Chapter  4  to  provide  for 
meeting  the  vegetation  objectives  because  the  necessary  changes 
would  have  involved  basic  changes  in  the  Proposed  Action.  There- 
fore, this  alternative  was  developed  as  a  modification  that  would 
meet  the  vegetation  objectives. 

Under  this  alternative,  the  BLM  would  modify  the  grazing 
system,  season  of  use,  forage  allocation,  and/or  land  treatment 
projects  in  each  of  5  allotments.  The  Proposed  Action  would  be 
implemented  on  the  remaining  37  allotments. 


Forage  Allocation 

The  same  process  of  forage  allocation  was  used  for  this 
alternative  as  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  initial  stocking  rate 
would  be  different  from  the  Proposed  Action  for  the  five  allotments 
One  of  the  allotments  (King  Hill)  would  have  a  slight  increase, 
three  (Davis  Mountain,  Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East)  a  slight  de- 
crease, and  one  (Macon  Flat)  a  substantial  decrease.  Table  8-32 
indicates  the  changes  for  each  allotment. 

The  forage  allocation  to  big  game  would  be  the  same  as  under 
the  Proposed  Action. 


Grazing  Systems 

The  grazing  systems  and  seasons  of  use  would  be  different 
from  the  Proposed  Action  in  all  five  allotments  (refer  to  Table  8-32) 
The  adjustments  are  considered  significant  on  all  five  allotments. 


Range  Improvements 

The  range  improvements  necessary  to  implement  this  alterna- 
tive on  the  Davis  Mountain,  King  Hill,  and  Macon  Flat  Allotments 
are  the  same  as  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  Timmerman  East  and 
Picabo  Allotments  would  have  additional  improvements,  including 
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TABLE  8 


11 


COMPARISON  Of  INITIAL  STOCKING  RATE, 
GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  SEASON  OT  USE 
BETUEEN  THE  PROPOSE  ACTION  ANO 
ALTERNATIVE  S.  MOOIFIED  PROPOSAL 


PROPOSED  ACTION 

ALTERNATIVE  5,  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 

ALLOTMENT  NAME    \J 

INITIAL 
STOCKING  RATE 
(AUMs) 

GRAZING 

SYSTEM 

SEASON 
Of 
USE 

INITIAL 
STOCKING  RATE 
(AUHsl 

GRAZING 

SYSTEM 

SEASON 
OF 
USE 

Davis  Mountain 


4/20  -  6/15 
11/21  -  12/01 
Two  Pastures 
S/14  -  7/22. 
One  Pasture 
9/25  -  U/06 

and 
11/15  •  12/30 


OUF 
RR-3 


Same  as  Proposed  Action 

DR-J  One  Pasture 
5/14  -  7/14. 
One  Pasture 
7/15  -  9/14. 
One  Pasture 
9/15  -  10/29 

and 
11/15  -  12/30 

Same  as  Proposed  Action 


King  Hill 


One  Pasture 
5/01  -  5/31  , 
One  Pasture 
6/01  -  6/30  . 
One  Pasture 
Rested 


Anytime 
Between 
8/01  and 
11/30 


A  Combination 
of  two  Pastures 
(Different  com- 
bination every 
year  through  a 
four -year  cycle  ) 
4/T6  -  6/04  , 
One  Pasture 
7/20  -  8/19, 
One  Pasture 

Rested 
One  Pasture 
8/20  -  9/16 

and 
10/16  -  12/31 


Two  Pastures 
5/01  -  6/15 

and 

10/16  -  11/30 

One  Pasture 

Rested 


Two  Pastures 
5/01  -  6/30  , 
Two  Pastures' 
7/01  -  8/31  f 
One  Pasture 
Rested 


One  Pasture 
5/01  -  6/15  . 
One  Pasture 
10/15  -  11/30, 
One  Pasture 
Rested 


Two  Pastures 
5/21  -  7/20  , 
Two  Pastures 
7/21  -  9/20  , 
One  Pasture 
Rested 


Timerman  East 


Cattle 
One  Pasture 
5/01  -  6/10  . 
One  Pasture 
6/11  -  7/20  . 
One  Pasture 
7/21  -  8/31  , 
One  Pasture 

Res  ted 
Sheep 

Migratory  Use 
Between  4/16 
and  6/15 
and  between 
10/16  and  12/V5 


Cattle 
One  Pasture 
6/1 1  -  7/20  . 
One  Pasture 
9/01  -  10/10  , 
One  Pasture 
7/21  -  8/31 
One  Pasture 

Rested 
Sheep 

Same  as  the 
Proposed  Action 


TOTAL  -  Five  Allotments 


1/  Only  those  allotments  with  differences  between  the  Proposed  Action  and  Alternative  S  a>e  listed  in  this  table. 
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both  management  facilities  and  land  treatment  projects.  Table  8-33 
identifies  the  proposed  range  improvements  and  their  costs  for 
these  two  allotments.  Adaptation  to  the  grazing  system  changes 
necessitated  the  proposed  additional  improvements.  The  general 
location  of  these  improvements  is  shown  on  Map  8-1.  As  in  Alterna- 
tive 4,  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  the  design  and  execution  of  all 
land  treatments  would  be  consistent  with  the  applicable  resource 
management  plans  and  would  be  subject  to  the  constraints  listed 
for  the  Proposed  Action. 


Analysis  of  Alternative  5 

The  cause  agents  for  this  alternative  are  the  same  as  for  the 
Proposed  Action,  and  include:   (1)  adjustment  of  stocking  rate 
(forage  allocation),  (2)  implementation  of  grazing  systems,  (3) 
completion  of  range  improvements  (including  land  treatments),  and 
(4)  protection  of  certain  areas  from  livestock  grazing.  The 
expected  general  adverse  and  beneficial  short-  and  long-term 
impacts  of  these  cause  agents  were  analyzed  for  the  ES  Area  in 
Chapter  3  and  are  not  repeated  here. 

Additionally,  since  the  management  of  only  5  of  the  42  pro- 
posed allotments  would  be  different  from  the  Proposed  Action,  the 
impact  analysis  will  be  focused  on  those  five  allotments. 

Impacts  on  Soils 

Implementation  of  this  alternative  would  have  an  overall 
beneficial  impact  on  soils  by  improving  cover,  increasing  soil 
productivity,  and  reducing  erosion.  Cover  would  increase  by  an 
estimated  7  percent,  and  erosion  rates  would  decrease  7  percent 
from  a  present  rate  of  1.00  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  to  0.93  ac  ft/sq  mi /yr. 
This  compares  with  a  5  percent  change  anticipated  under  the  Pro- 
posed Action. 

Under  this  alternative,  low  erosion  rates  would  be  expected 
on  three  allotments  (32,448  acres),  moderate  rates  on  21  allot- 
ments (206,406  acres),  and  high  erosion  rates  on  18  allotments 
(325,770  acres).  Under  the  Proposed  Action  the  same  three  allot- 
ments would  have  low  erosion  rates,  but  20  allotments  (165,007 
acres)  would  have  moderate  erosion  rates  and  19  allotments  (367,175 
acres)  would  have  high  erosion  rates.  A  summary  of  erosion  rates 
and  change  in  erosion  rates  is  given  in  Appendix  Table  A2-1. 

Range  improvements  under  the  Modified  Proposal  would  have  an 
overall  long-term  beneficial  impact  on  soils  by  improving  cattle 
distribution  and  vegetative  cover.  However,  increases  in  erosion 
are  expected  in  the  short  term  on  13,780  acres  (Table  8-34)  as 
compared  to  6,109  acres  under  the  Proposed  Action  (Table  8-3). 

The  short-term  and  long-term  impacts  resulting  from  water 
developments  and  management  facilities  would  be  very   similar  to 
those  occurring  under  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3,  "Impacts 
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TABLE  8  -  34 

EXPECTED  SHORT-TERM  AND  LONG-TERM  DISTURBANCE 
FROM  ALTERNATIVE  5  RANGE  IMPROVEMENTS 


SHORT-TERM 

LONG-TERM 

TOTAL 

UNIT 
DESCRIP- 

DISTURBANCE 

DISTURBANCE 

PROPOSED  RANGE 

PER  UNIT 

TOTAL 

PER  UNIT 

TOTAL 

IMPROVEMENTS 

UNITS 

TION 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

WATER  DEVELOPMENTS 

Water  Wells 

1.0 

each 

0.10 

0.1 

0.10 

0.10 

Storage  Tanks 

1.0 

each 

0.10 

0.1 

0.04 

0.04 

Pipelines 

32.5 

miles 

1.50 

48.8 

2.10  1/ 

69.30  y 

Spring  Development 

17.0 

each 

0.01 

0.2 

2.01  T/ 

34.17  T/ 

Spring  Maintenance 

5.0 

each 

0.01 

0.1 

— 

— 

Reservoir  Construct 

'o 

n  25.0 

each 

1.15 

28.8 

2.70 

67.50  1/ 

Reservoir  Maintenance 

11.0 

each 

0.69 

7.6 

— 

— 

Subtotal  Water 

Dev. 

85.7 

— 

171.11 

MANAGEMENT  FACILITIES 

Fencing 

117.5 

miles 

1.21 

142.1 

0.20 

23.50 

Cattleguards 

20.0 

each 

0.01 

0.2 

0.01 

0.20 

Stock  Trails 

20.0 

miles 

1.50 

30.0 

1.50 

30.00 

Subtotal  Mgmt.  Fac. 
LAND  TREATMENTS 


Prescribed  Burning 

9730 

(Without  Seeding 

Herbicide  Spraying 

1200 

(Without  Seeding) 

Chaining  +  Seeding 

140 

Burning  +  Seeding 

1500 

Seeding  Only 

952 

Subtotal  Land 

Treatments 

acres 

acres 

acres 
acres 
acres 


1.00 
1.00 


172.3 

9730 
1200 


1.00  140 
1.00  1500 
1.00    952 


13,522 


53.70 


TOTAL  -  ALL  TYPES  OF 
IMPROVEMENTS 


13,780 


225 


]_/  Includes  two  acre  "sacrifice  area','  depleted  of  vegetation  by  livestock  con- 
centration. 
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on  Soils").   In  the  short  term,  258  acres  (compared  with  257  acres 
under  the  Proposed  Action)  would  have  a  200  percent  increase  in 
erosion  rates.   In  the  long  term,  225  acres  would  be  disturbed, 
compared  to  220  acres  disturbed  under  the  Proposed  Action.  About 
182  acres  (compared  to  178  acres  under  the  Proposed  Action)  would 
have  long-term  erosion  rates  six  times  the  present  rate. 

Proposed  land  treatments  on  13,522  acres  would  cause  a  60-450 
percent  increase  in  erosion  rates  in  the  short  term,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  treatment  and  the  soils.  This  compares  with  60-300 
percent  increases  on  5,852  acres  under  the  Proposed  Action.  These 
short-term  adverse  impacts  would  decrease  as  revegetation  proceeded. 
On  9,730  acres  of  prescribed  burning  (compared  to  2,540  acres 
under  the  Proposed  Action)  erosion  rates  would  increase  150  per- 
cent. The  impacts  resulting  from  the  proposed  burning  and  seeding 
would  be  the  same  as  those  under  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Soils").  On  952  acres  of  seeding,  erosion  rates  would 
increase  by  175  percent,  as  compared  to  a  150  percent  increase  on 
612  acres  of  seeding  under  the  Proposed  Action.  The  impacts  from 
herbicide  spraying  would  be  the  same  as  those  under  the  Proposed 
Action.  Chaining  and  seeding  on  140  acres  would  increase  erosion 
rates  450  percent.  This  treatment  is  not  proposed  in  the  Proposed 
Action.  Long-term  impacts  from  all  land  treatments  would  be 
negligible  or  slightly  beneficial. 

The  impacts  occurring  on  the  proposed  unallotted  areas  would 
be  quite  similar  to  those  occurring  under  the  Proposed  Action  (see 
Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Soils").  The  only  difference  between  this 
alternative  and  the  Proposed  Action  would  be  that  decreases  in 
erosion  rates  on  the  625  acres  proposed  for  inclusion  into  allot- 
ments would  be  7-16  percent  rather  than  5-16  percent. 

Impacts  on  Water  Resources 

Impacts  from  the  Modified  Proposal  would  be  nearly  identical 
to  those  of  the  Proposed  Action.  Three  allotments  (109,487  acres) 
would  show  slight  watershed  improvement  with  increased  cover.  The 
increase  is  not  expected  to  substantially  change  the  impacts  on 
water  resources  as  compared  to  the  Proposed  Action,  although  only 
15,768  acres  would  have  small  reductions  in  cover,  compared  to 
125,255  acres  with  the  Proposed  Action. 

Impacts  on  Vegetation 

This  alternative  would  require  a  downward  adjustment  from 
58,731  AUMs  annual  use  (1972-1976  average)  to  36,673  AUMs,  a  38 
percent  reduction.  Vegetation  grazed  annually  by  livestock  and 
big  game  would  be  41,320  AUMs  (33,056,000  pounds  air-dried  forage). 
This  would  be  97  percent  of  the  amount  under  the  Proposed  Action 
(4,647  wildlife  AUMs  plus  38,138  livestock  AUMs,  34,228,000  pounds). 

One  immediate  and  long-term  beneficial  effect  from  the  down- 
ward adjustment  on  the  overall  vegetation  resource  would  be  a 
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reduction  in  the  amount  of  herbage  consumed  by  livestock.  Pre- 
sently, an  estimated  66,040,000  pounds  of  palatable  grasses  and 
forbs  are  being  produced  annually  on  public  lands  in  the  ES  Area. 
Under  this  alternative,  consumption  would  decrease  from  46,984,800 
to  29,338,400  pounds  annually,  leaving  17,646,400  pounds  more 
vegetation  on  the  land  each  year. 

Under  present  stocking  levels  approximately  11.7  percent  of 
total  vegetation  production  is  being  consumed  as  forage  by  live- 
stock. With  this  alternative  that  consumption  would  decrease  to 
7.3  percent.  The  impact  of  leaving  more  herbaceous  (nonwoody) 
plant  material  would  be  much  greater  than  that  implied  by  the 
small  percentage  decrease  of  total  production  harvested  by  live- 
stock. Increased  herbaceous  vegetation  left  unharvested  would 
remain  as  litter  and  help  protect  the  soil  from  wind  and/or  water 
erosion,  as  described  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation". 

Improved  vigor  of  forage  plants  is  expected  from  reduced 
grazing  with  the  Modified  Proposal  Alternative.  Considered 
alone,  adjustment  in  the  stocking  rate  would  lessen  the  grazing 
pressure  on  less  desirable  areas  such  as  slopes  above  20  percent 
and  areas  greater  than  one  mile  from  water.  However,  grazing 
pressure  would  remain  relatively  uniform  within  the  areas  grazed. 
The  lower  number  of  livestock  would  simply  remain  in  the  desirable 
grazing  areas  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  would  not  be  forced 
to  utilize  the  less  desirable  areas  (Hormay  1970).  The  grazing 
systems,  as  in  the  Proposed  Action,  would  reduce  this  effect. 
Generally,  less  total  area  would  be  grazed  by  livestock.  Forage 
plants  in  the  ungrazed  or  lightly  grazed  areas  would,  in  a  few 
years,  gain  increased  vigor,  develop  healthy  root  systems,  store 
abundant  food  reserves,  produce  viable  seeds,  and  provide  an 
abundance  of  plant  litter. 

The  range  improvements  different  from  the  Proposed  Action  are 
shown  in  Table  8-33.  All  allotments  except  Picabo  and  Timmerman 
East  have  exactly  the  same  improvements  under  the  Proposed  Action 
and  the  Modifed  Proposal. 

The  impacts  from  the  construction  and  physical  presence  of 
the  range  improvements  called  for  under  Alternative  5  would  be 
essentially  the  same  as  those  described  for  the  Proposed  Action. 
The  construction  phase  of  the  water  developments  (Table  8-34) 
would  remove  86  acres  from  production;  over  the  long  term,  171 
acres  would  be  removed  from  production.  Fences,  cattleguards,  and 
stock  trails  would  disturb  172  acres  in  the  short  term  and  54 
acres  in  the  long  term.  Land  treatments  would  disturb  the  vegeta- 
tion on  13,522  acres  in  the  short  term.  No  long-term  disturbance 
would  be  anticipated  because  either  seeded  forage  plant  species  or 
native  forage  species  released  through  brush  control  would  gain 
vigor  and  fully  occupy  the  treated  sites. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  Modified  Proposal  Alternative  is 
that  in  the  Proposed  Action,  five  allotments  would  have  grazing 
seasons  (including  season  of  use)  that  would  cause  adverse  effects 
on  vegetation.  The  principal  problem  would  result  from  insuf- 
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ficient  rest  from  defoliation  (grazing)  during  the  critical  green 
period.  These  allotments,  Davis  Mountain,  King  Hill,  Macon  Flat, 
Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East,  had  grazing  systems  (on  the  entire 
allotment  or  portions  thereof,  totaling  115,132  acres  of  public 
land  or  20  percent  of  the  ES  Area)  that  would  adversely  affect  a 
wide  variety  of  vegetation,  especially  riparian  vegetation. 

The  five  allotments  are  shown  in  Table  8-32,  which  compares 
the  initial  stocking  rate,  grazing  system,  and  season  of  use 
between  the  Proposed  Action  and  the  Modified  Proposal.  Only  Macon 
Flat  has  a  significantly  different  stocking  rate  with  this  alterna- 
tive than  with  the  Proposed  Action.  All  five  allotments  have 
different  seasons  of  use  with  this  alternative  than  with  the 
Proposed  Action.  The  grazing  systems  for  the  five  allotments  have 
the  same  letter  and  number  designations  in  Table  8-32  for  both  the 
Modified  Proposal  and  the  Proposed  Action.  However,  the  actual 
pattern  of  pasture  use  is  the  same  only  for  the  Picabo  Allotment. 

The  five  allotments  were  analyzed  in  the  same  way  and  to  the 
same  degree  under  this  alternative  as  under  the  Proposed  Action. 
To  understand  the  process,  the  reader  should  review  the  "Impacts 
on  Vegetation"  section  of  Chapter  3,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  review  of  applicable  literature  and  to  Tables  3-5  and  3-6. 
Table  3-6  is  especially  important  because  the  timing  of  defoli- 
ation (grazing)  through  the  yearly  growth  cycle  largely  determines 
vegetation  response  to  grazing.  To  facilitate  a  meaningful  analysis, 
the  grazing  systems  were  grouped  into  categories  in  Table  8-35, 
which  shows  short-term  (one  year)  vegetation  impacts  by  grazing 
use  period.  The  effects  of  defoliation  (grazing  shown  in  Table  3-6) 
were  considered  when  determining  the  single-year  impacts  to 
vegetation  described  in  Table  8-35. 

When  reading  the  short-term  impacts  to  vegetation  in  Table  8-35 
one  may  incorrectly  conclude  that  a  single  grazing  treatment  would 
impact  the  vegetation  beyond  its  ability  to  recover.  Hormay 
(1970)  pointed  out  that  perennial  plants  store  enough  food  to  last 
for  several  years.  So  even  if  the  plants  are  defoliated  (grazed) 
for  a  year  or  two,  they  do  not  die.  Under  the  grazing  program 
that  allows  continuous  close  grazing  year  after  year  during  the 
green  period,  perennial  plants  cannot  make  and  replenish  food 
reserves.  As  a  result,  the  reserves  are  ultimately  depleted  and 
the  plants  die.  However,  by  periodically  resting  the  plants  from 
defoliation  (grazing)  the  basic  needs  of  forage  plants  are  met. 
Hormay  concluded  that  one  or  two  years  of  growing  season  rest  are 
usually  adequate  to  restore  plant  vigor. 

The  reader  is  cautioned  to  review  not  only  the  one-year 
impacts  for  any  given  allotment  but  also  the  net  long-term  impacts 
shown  in  Table  8-36.  Table  8-35  reflects  impacts  from  grazing 
systems  only;  Table  8-36  shows  the  combined  effects  of  forage 
allocation,  range  improvements,  and  grazing  systems. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  two  interacting  factors,  adjustment 
in  stocking  rates  and  grazing  systems,  was  measured  against  spe- 
cific objectives  for  each  allotment  (Table  1-4).  The  present 
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TABLE  8  -  35 

SHORT  TERM  {ONE  YEAR)  IMPACTS  TO  VEGETATION 
BY  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  GRAZING  USE  PERIOD 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  S,  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTtM  AND  AREA 

TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES  {ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT 

OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 


PUBLIC 
LAND 
(Acres) 


PERIOD  OF  GRAZING  USE 
OR   NON-USE    (REST)     2/ 


IMPACTS    TO   VEGETATION   RESULTING   FROM  Of  FOLIATION 
(GRAZING)      3/      OR   NON-DEFOL 1AT ION    (RESTING) 


REST    ROTATION   SYSTEMS   USING 
THREE   TREATMENTS  RR-3 


Macon  FUt  Allotment 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  (5/01-6/15)  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulat 


One  pasture  grazed  early  fall    to   late  fall 

(10/16-11/30). 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


greatly  reduced. 
Vigor  and  reproduction  not  significantly  affected. 
Utter  accumulation  reduced  (standing  dead). 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
norma  1 


Picabo  Allotment 


•King  Hill  Allotment 
Bell ma re  Pasture 
Hog  Creek  Pasture 
South  Pasture 
Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 


HOOIflFQ  REST  ROTATION  SYSTEMS 
USING  FOUR  TREATMENTS  MRR-4 


Two  pastures  grazed  late  spring  to  late  summer 

[5/21-7/20), 

Two  pastures  grazed  late  summer  to  early  fall 

(7/21-9/20). 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
reduced. 

Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much  seed 
planted  by  trampling.  Inter  accumulation  reduced, 
vigor,  seed  production,  and  Utter  accumulation 
r*e^r\y   normal,  seedlings  established  from  pre- 
vious year's  seed  trampling 


A  combination  of  two  pastures  (Different  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
combination  every  ye*r  through  a  four-  greatly  reduced  on  only  one  of  the  two  pastures 
year  cycle)  grazed  early  spring  to  late  spring  One  of  the  pastures  is  only  used  for  10  days  so 

vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
would  be  only  slightly  reduced. 


(4/16-6/04) 

One  pasture  grazed  late  summer  (7/20-8/19). 

One  pasture  completely  rested 


vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much  seed 
planted  by  trampling,  litter  accumulation  reduced 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
nearly  normal,  seedlings  established  from  previous 
year's  seed  trampl ing. 


erman  East  Allotment 


Sonners  &   PoleHne  Pastures 


Grazed  early  sprtno,  to  late  summer  (4/16-7/20) 
taking  78  percent  of  available  forage,  then 
again  early  fall  to  late  fall  (10/16-12/15) 
taking  22   percent  of  available  forage  one  year 

Grazed  early  spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)  taking  22   percent  of  available 
forage;  then  again  early  fall  (9/01-10/10) 
taking  56  percent  of  available  forage,  then 
again  early  fall  to  late  fall  (10/16-12/15) 
taking  22   percent  of  available  forage  one  yedr . 
Grazed  early  spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)  taking  22  percent  of  available 
forage;  then  again  late  summer  (7/21-8/31) 
taking  56  percent  of  available  forage;  then 
again  early  fall  to  late  fall  (10/16-12/15) 
taking  22   percent  of  available  forage  one  year. 

Grazed  early  spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)  taking  22  percent  of  available 
forage;  then  again  early  fall  to  late  fall 
(10/16-12/15)  taking  22   percent  of  avail- 
able forage  one  year. 


Vlgur,  s«e*  rroHuction,  and  Utter  accuny1  *t  ion 
greatly  reduced  by  spring  grazing;  vigor  and  re- 
production not  significantly  affected,  litter 
accumulation  further  reduced  (standing  dead)  by 
fall  grazing. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
slightly  reduced  by  light  spring  grazing;  vigor 
not  significantly  affected,  some  seed  planted  by 
trampling,  litter  accumulation  further  reduced 
(standing  dead)  by  fall  grazing. 

Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
slightly  reduced  by  light  spring  grazing;  vigor 
moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much  seed  planted 
by  trampling,  litter  accumulation  further  reduced 
by  late  summer  grazing,  vigor  and  reproduction  not 
significantly  affected,  litter  further  reduced 
(standing  dead)  by  fall  grazing. 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
slightly  reduced  by  light  spring  grazing;  some 
seedlings  damaged  but  most  become  established; 
vigor  not  significantly  affected,  some  seed  planted 
by  trampling,  litter  accumulation  further  reduced 
(standing  dead)  by  fall  grazing. 


Lincoln  |  Blaine  Pastures 

Grazed  early  spring  to  late  summer  (4/16-7/20)  Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 
taking  80  percent  of  available  forage;  then    greatly  reduced  by  spring  grazing;  vigor  and 
again  early  fall  to  late  fall  (10/16-12/15)     reproduction  not  significantly  affected,  litter 
taking  18  percent  of  available  forage  one  year,  accumulation  further  reduced  (standing  dead)  by 

fall  grazing. 
Grazed  early  fall  (9/01-10/10)  taking  54  per-   Vigor  not  significantly  affected,  some  seed  planted 
cent  of  available  AUMs  one  year.  by  trampling,  litter  accumulation  reduced  (standing 

dead)  by  fall  grazing. 
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SHORT  TERM  (ONE  YEAR)  IMPACTS  TO  VEGETATION 
BY  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  GRAZING  USE  PERIOD 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  5,  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA 

TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES  (ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT 

OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)   1/ 


Timmerman  East  Allotment 


DEFEIRED  ROTATION  SYSTEMS 
USING  THREE  TREATMENT? 

"*Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 
Upper  Kadermacher  Pasture 


PUBLIC 
LANO 
(Acres) 


PERIOD  OF  GRAZING  USE 
OR  NON-USE  (REST)   : 


IMPACTS  TO  VEGETATION  RESULTING  FROM  DEFOL 1  AT ll/i 
(GRAZING)  V      OR  NON-DEFOLIATION  (RESTING, 


Lincoln  &  Blaine  Pastures  Continued 

Grazed  early  spring  through  late  spring 
(4/16-6/15)  taking  26  percent  of  available  foi 
■-  then  again  late  summer  (7/21-8/31)  taking 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula 
'lightly  reduced  by  light  spring  grazing; 
—  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much 


age.  then  again  late  summer  (7/21-8/31)  taking  vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much 

54  percent  of  available  forage;  then  again  early  planted  by  trampling,  litter  accumulation  f 

fall  to  late  fall  (10/16-12/15)  taking  18  percent  ther  reduced  by   late  summer  grazing;  vigor 

of  available  forage  one  year.  reproduction  not  significantly  affected,  li 


tion 
seed 


of  available  forage  one  year 
Completely  rested  from  grazing  one  year 


One  pasture  grazed  late  spring  to  early  summer 

(5/14-7/14). 

One  pasture  grazed    late  summer   to  early   fall 

(7/15-9/14). 

One  pasture  grazed  early  fall  (9/14-1 0/29 ) ; 
then  again  late  fall  to  early  winter 
(11/15-12/30). 


reproduction  not  significantly  affected,  litter 
further  reduced  (standing  dead)  by  fall  grazing 
Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumula 
nearly  normal,  seedlings  established  from  p 
vious  year's  seed  trampling. 


Vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation 

greatly  reduced 

Vigor  moderately  to  slightly  reduced,  much  seed 

planted  by  trampling,  litter  accumulation 

reduced. 

Vigor  not  significantly  affected,  some  seed 

planted  by  trampling,  litter  accumulation 

reduced  (standing  dead),  seedlings  established 

from  previous  year's  seed  trampling 


]_/  The  King  Kill  Allotment  has  two  asterisks  (**)  meaning  that  it  has  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems  The  pastures  to  which  the  grazing  system 
applies  are  entered  under  the  allotment  name.  The  other  pastures  in  the  allotment  are  not  part  of  this  analysis  because  the  Proposed  Action  grazing 
system  would  not  cause  adverse  effects  on  the  vegetation.  The  Davis  Mountain  allotment  has  three  asterisks  (***),  that  allotment  has  three  distinct 
types  of  grazing  systems.  For  an  explanation  of  grazing  system  categories  see  "Typical  Systems  Proposed'  section  in  Chapter  1.  Specific  allotment 
and  pasture  locations  are  shown  on  Map  1-2. 

2/  Both  period  of  use,  e.g.,  "early  spring"  and  "late  spring",  and  specific  calendar  dates  are   given.   The  periods  of  use  are  the  same  periods  for  which 
phenological  (life  cycle)  occurrences  and  effects  of  defoliation  (grazinq)  are  defined  in  Table  3-6.   The  calendar  dates  Drovide  a  means  to  determine 
mure  precisely  what  the  impacts  of  grazing  within  a  period  will  be.  For  example,  plant  vigor  is  reduced  to  a   greater  degree  by  grazing  between  7/16 
and  7/31.  when  the  plant  is  still  green,  than  by  grazing  between  8/16  and  8/3),  when  the  plant  is  almost  dormant,  even  though  the  range  of  both  dates 
falls  within  the  defined  late  summer  use  period. 

3/  Modifying  words  are  used  in  the  statement  of  impact.   It  is  not  possible  to  exactly  quantify  the  impact  of  grazing  on  plant  viqor.  reproductive 
success,  or  litter  (dead  olant  Darts)  accumulation  except  under  controlled  conditions.   Species  variation,  normal  variation  witMn  species,  gracing 
use  period,  class  of  grazing  animal  (cattle,  sheep),  animal  behavior  and  other  factors  defy  quantification   Still,  the  magnitude  of  expected  impact 
may  be  greater  (or  lesser)  in  some  instances  than  in  others.   The  magnitude  is  defined  according  to  this  spectrum 


Not  Significantly 
Affected 


Slightly  Reduced 


Moderately  Reduced 


Greatly  Reduced    GREATER 


4/  Non-def  o iation,  or  resting  forage  plants  from  grazing,  has  beneficial  effects.  The  plant  is  able  to  complete  ft  NORMAL  annual  life  cycle,  or  at 
least  part  of  the  cycle,  without  the  stressful  effects  of  losing  part  of  its  food  manufacturing  tissue  (leaves  and  stems;  or  part  of  its  reproduc- 
tive tissue  {seedheads  and  seeds).   Table  3-6  shows  some  effects  from  defoliation  at  various  periods  through  the  year 

The  beneficial  impacts  of  part-season  or  whole-season  rest  are  defined  according  to  this  spectrum 


Much  Less  Than  Normal    :   Less  Than  Normal 
This  is  the  condition  of  plants 
weakened  by  several  seasons  of 
very  stressful  defoliation. 


Nearly  Normal 


This  is  the  condition  of 
plants  protected  from  grazing 
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NET  LONG-TERM   IMPACTS  ON  VEGETATION  FOR   THE   KEY  ALLOTMENTS 
IN  ALTERNATIVE   S.   MODIFIED   PROPOSAL 


ALLOTMENT   NAME 


PRESENT  CONSUMPTION 
OF  FORAGE 
BY  LIVESTOCK   U 
(Pounds) 


PROPOSED  CONSUMPTION 
OF   FORAGE 
BY  LIVESTOCK     2/ 
( Pounds 


PERCENT 
CHANGE 


DESCRIPTION  OF   EXPECTED  LONG  TERM    IMPACTS  RESULTING   FROM  FORAGE   ALLOCATION. 
GRAZING  SYSTEMS,   CONSTRUCTION  OF   RANGE    IMPROVEMENTS.   AND  OTHER   CONSIDERATIONS 


Davis  Mountain 


2.696.800 


King  Hill 


3,246,400       20X        The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  would  require  649.600  pounds  more  forage  than 
Increase  the  present  stocking  rate.  The  four  treatment  modified  rest  rotation  qrazmg  system 
would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.   The 
combined  forage  increase  and  grazing  system  would  result  in  net  long-term  mainte- 
nance of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.   The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  Inter 
would  decrease  over  the  long  term. 

The  three-treatment  deferred  rotation  grazing  system  would  provide  the  necessary 
rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.  The  combined  forage  allocation  ana 
grazing  system  would  result  in  a  net  long-term  improvement  of  plant  viqor  and  seed 
production.   The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  increase  over  the  lonq  term. 

The  deferment  of  use  until  near  seed  ripe  (7/11-9/25)  grazing  system  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs.   The  combined 
forage  increase  and  grazing  system  would  result  in  net  long-term  maintenance  of 
plant  vigor  and  seed  production.   The  total  ground  cover  of  plant  litter  would  in- 
crease over  the  long  term. 

When  all  factors  are  considered,  the  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this  allotment  would  be  met  in  15  years. 

919,200       625        The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  would  require  1,483,200  pounds  less  foraqe 
Oecrease  than  the  present  stocking  rate.   The  three-treatment  rest  rotation  grazing  system 
would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  the  basic  plant  needs  The 
combined  forage  allocation  and  grazing  system  would  result  in  a  net  long  term  im- 
provement of  plant  vigor  and  seed  production.   The  total  qround  cover  of  plant  lit- 
ter would  increase  over  the  long  term. 

Deferment  of  use  until  after  seed  ripe  time  with  the  proposed  stocimo  rate  in 
the  North  Pasture  would  result  in  a  net  lona  term  improvement  in  the  veaetafon 
condition,  plant  vigor,  seed  production,  and  litter  accumulation. 

when  all  factors  are  considered,  the  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action 
for  this  allotment  would  be  met  in  15  vears 


77T        The  proposeo  initial  stocking  rate  would  require  2,875,200  pounds  less  foraqe 
Decrease  than  the  present  stocking  rate.   The  three  treatment  rest  rotation  qrazinq  syst*>- 
would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  grazing  to  meet  tne  basic  plant  needs   'he 
combined  *orage  allocation  and  grazing  sy;  *em  would  »-»<  u  1 1  in  a  net  lorg-'e-Ti  im- 
provement of  plant  viqor  and  seed  production   The  tola'  qround  cover  of  plant  lit- 
ter would  increase  over  the  long  term   The  specific  Objectives  of  the  Proposed 
Action  for  this  allotment  would  be  met  in  15  years 

585        The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  would  require  45 1  ,201  pounds  'ess  FiiM'in  **■ 
Decrease   the  present  stocking  rate   The  five  pasture,  tnrpp- 1  reader.-  rest  roi^-ion  <ma      i  . 
System  wOuld  provide  the  necessary  rest  frnr  irazinT  tn  meet  »hp  hd'.i   p'an'  "Pel-, 
The  combined  forage  allocation  and  grazmq  system  wo<ll  rpvj  I »  in  i  new  Iniwi-tpii" 
improvement  of  plant  viqor  and  seed  production    The  fntal  rjrotjnrl  ;i>ver  nl  fijant 
litter  would  increase  over  the  tonq  term. 


in  1 


The  specific  object i 
5  years. 


of  the  Proposed  Action 


Timmeman  East 


38?  The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  would  rea 
Increase  the  present  stocking  rate  The  modified  four  pa*, 
would  provide  the  necessary  rest  from  qrazinq  to  i 
combined  forage  allocation  and  qrazinq  system  wou 
provement  in  plant  viqor  and  seed  production  Th. 
ter  would  increase  over  the  lonq  tprm  when  a 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  would  be  met 


A  1  I'.tPii.nt  would 


nfat 


urazin 

nl  nerd 
*Outd  rpsu'f  m  a  nr'  lnnn-r 

The  total  qrnund  COvfr  rjf  |i 
11  faitnrs  are  considered,  t 

in  15  years 


1/  Present  consumption  of  forage  represents  the  1972-1976  average  licensed  use  {in  AUMs )  multiplied  by  800  pounds  per  aijm 
5/  Proposed  consumption  of  forage  represents  the  Alternative  5  stocking  rate  (m  AUMs)  multiplied  by  800  pounds  per  AUM. 
3/  Table  1-4  shows  specific  objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action.  Only  the  objectives  for  "Livestock  Grazing  Capacity",  "Veqe 
"Vegetation  Condition  Class"  are  considered  here. 
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situation,  objectives,  and  expected  results  are  shown  in  Table  3-37, 
Essentially,  the  Modified  Proposal  would  meet  all  the  specific 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action.  Some  of  the  vegetation  com- 
position objectives  appear  to  be  set  optimistically  high.  In  all 
instances,  improved  vegetation  composition  from  the  existing 
situation  would  occur. 

The  problem  of  heavy  utilization  of  yearly  forage  production 
(71  percent  presently,  46  percent  under  Proposed  Action)  would  be 
resolved  because  only  44  percent  would  be  utilized  under  the 
Modified  Proposal.  The  present  problem  of  65  percent  of  the  total 
yearly  livestock  grazing  taking  place  during  the  early  spring  to 
early  summer  green  period  would  be  resolved  on  over  99  percent  of 
the  ES  Area.  Under  this  alternative,  grazing  management  systems 
that  incorporate  periodic  rest  during  the  critical  spring  and 
early  summer  growing  seasons  would  be  expected  to  improve  forage 
plant  vigor  and  reproductive  success.  The  only  exception  would  be 
the  small,  individually  fenced  areas  for  which  annual  spring 
grazing  is  proposed  (4,143  acres,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  ES 
Area),  as  shown  in  Table  8-38. 

The  present  problems  of  poor  livestock  distribution  and 
repeated  grazing  during  the  growing  season  on  the  same  area  would 
be  greatly  reduced  by  the  adjustments  in  stocking  rate  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  grazing  management  systems. 

The  same  vegetation  response  on  70  unallotted  areas,  totaling 
9,518  acres,  would  be  expected  under  this  alternative  as  under  the 
Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3,  "Protection  of  Areas  from  Live- 
stock Grazing,  Impacts  on  Vegetation"). 

Vegetation  condition  would  improve  over  the  next  fifteen 
years  as  a  result  of  lower  level  stocking  and  more  intensive 
grazing  management  under  this  alternative.  The  expected  vegeta- 
tion condition  and  production  (expressed  in  AUMs)  is  shown  in 
Table  8-38  for  each  of  four  condition  categories  and  two  man- 
caused  categories  (seeding  and  brush  control)  by  grazing  system. 
These  predictions  are  best  professional  estimates  based  on  ap- 
plicable soils  data,  field  samples,  and  previously  observed  re- 
sponses of  vegetation.  Table  8-39  is  a  summary  comparison  of 
existing  vegetation  condition  and  the  expected  condition  in  fifteen 
years  under  the  Modified  Proposal.  The  number  of  seedings  and 
brush  control  acres  would  remain  nearly  the  same  under  this  alterna- 
tive, mainly  as  a  result  of  seeded  species  regaining  vigor  and 
producing  more  than  15  percent  of  the  total  herbage  yield  on 
previously  seeded  sites,  land  treatments  on  13,522  acres,  and 
natural  brush  encroachment. 

The  amount  of  public  land  in  the  ES  Area  in  highly  disturbed 
or  poor  condition  would  change  from  the  existing  48  percent  to  39 
percent  of  the  total  under  this  alternative  (42  percent  with  the 
Proposed  Action).  Public  land  in  fair  and  good  condition  presently 
makes  up  40  percent  of  the  total;  with  this  alternative  this 
figure  would  increase  to  49  percent  (47  percent  with  Proposed 
Action). 
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EXPECTED  VEGETATION  CONDITION  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  5.  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT 


Acres  j  AUMs  I  Acres 


BRUSH  CONTROL 


Acres  I  AUMs 


Acres  I  AUHs~  Acres  1  AtBs 


TOTAL 
Acres  I  AUMT 


I.  REST  ROTATION  (RR) 

A.  RR  With  Three  Treatments  (RR-3) 

Dempsey  Allotment 

Macon  Flat 
'•North  Gooding  Allotment 
County  Line  Pasture 
Flat  Top  Pasture 
Peck  Meadow  Pasture 

Picabo  Allotment 
'•Canal  Allotment 

North  Pasture 

Compound  Allotment 
'•King  Hill  Allotment 

Bellmare  &  South  Pasture 
Hog  Creek  Pasture 
Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 

Lava  Allotment 

Struthers  Allotment 

Ticeska  Allotment 

Track  Allotment 

Hill  City  Branch  Allotment 

Kime  Al lotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-3 

B.  RR  With  Four  Treatments  (RR-4) 

Pioneer  Allotment 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 
••Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Bliss  Point  Pasture 

Bray  Lake  Pasture 

Canal  Pasture 

White  Arrow  Spring  Pasture 
Kinzie  Butte  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-4 

C.  RR  HUh  Five  Treatments   (RR-5) 
Rattlesnake  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR  RR-5 

II.  MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION  (MRR) 

A.  HRR  With  Three  Treatments  (MRR-3) 

"Black  Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Springs  Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 

••Black  Canyon  Allotment 
Dead  Horse  Pasture 
Four  Mile  Pasture 
Open  Crossing  Pasture 
North  Shoshone  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-3 

B.  MRR  With  Four  Treatments  (MRR-4) 

•'•Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal  Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman  East  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-4 

III.  DEFERREO  ROTATION  {DR) 

A.    DR  With  Two  Treatments  (OR-21 


659   2.720 


1.857    153 

0      0 
0      0 


7,905  785  4,539  471 
17,598  1,863  19,234  2,558 
2,314    277  10.289  1,140 


2.446  252  20.014  2.112 
2,150  327  38.982  4,748 
6.845  1  ,271   24.588   3,864 


0 

0 

2.599 

337 

2.000 

380 

0 

0 

1.794 

376 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

204 
0 
0 


355  2.466 

300 

0    399 

52 

0    457 

67 

942  5. 81 9 

424 

400  17,960 

700 

0  2.392 

225 

276     0 

0 

0    836 

86 

42    280 

38 

30    246 

30 

0 

7.870 

974 

0 

399 

52 

0 

457 

67 

48 

20.334 

1,751 

0 

28.000 

1,880 

0 

2.392 

225 

0 

3.891 

652 

0 

1.974 

290 

0 

687 

80 

0 

600 

60 

13.121       2,463       6.748 


434 

0 

485 


153    51.261  4,970  64,917  6.091  12.284  1,898  150,188  16.755 


4.803  535  0  0 
1,780  227  15.577  1 ,847 
12,653  1,243     50    5 


6,762  983 
22,015  3.245 
16.664   1.773 


330     94   1,000     138 
5,701   1,013   5,658    1,309 


465 
465 


128     24      0 


3.846     582      0 


6,637   1,380      0 
10.611   1.986      0 


2.617    444      0 


0    _0   6.800     922 

2.617    444   6,800     922 


4,756    597  2,598   349      0    0   8.684   1,178 
23,992  2,602  18.225  2,201      0    0  54,125   7.179 


2,833    216    8,968    748  5,289   465   2.726   258  20.281   1.780 
2,833    216    8,968    748  5,289   465   2,726   258  20.281   1,780 


10,787    649  11,078  1,435   1,448   192  23,441   2,300 


2,750    259    19,257   1.429    743 


518    74  27,114   2,432 


1,631    235 
4,381    494 


50,226  7,602  32,601  5,018   2,533   384  93,628  14,619 
80,270  9,680  44.422  6.541   4,499   650  144,183  19.351 


5,162    243  9.670   579   1,300   126  18,749   1,392 


2,882    203  19.270  1,672      0    0  28.952   2,797 
8,044    446  28,940  2,251   1.300   126  47,701   4,189 


1.   DR-2  Ulth  Turnout  to  Seed  Ripe; 
Defer  Until  After  Seed  Ripe" 

••Canal  Allotment 

South  Pasture 
••Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Coyote  Hill  Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 

Gwln  Ranch 

Lower  Magic  Allotment 

Spring  Creek  Allotment 

Spud  Patch  Allotment 

The  Pasture  Allotment 

Tllcura  Allotment 

TOTAl  FOR  1.   DR-2 


207  50 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


3,510         221   20,193  1.445       2,068       172     25,771       1,838 


0 

0 

487 

76 

0 

0 

487 

76 

0 

0 

56 

16 

0 

0 

263 

66 

0 

0 

563 

100 

0 

0 

563 

100 

3,088 

232 

806 

109 

0 

0 

3,894 

341 

223 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

918 

83 

3,643 

235 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.643 

235 

319 


7e 


10.464         708  22.105  1,746       2,068       172     35.651       2,767 
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EXPECTED  VEGETATION  CONOITION  IN  15  YEARS 
NDER  ALTERNATIVE  5.  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT 


Acres  |  AUMT 


BRUSH  CONTROL 


Acres   I  AUHs 


HIGHLY 
DISTURBED        POOR 


Acres  I  AUMs    |  Acres  I  AUHs  I  Acres  I  AUMs  I  Acres  I  AUHs   I  Acres 


GOOO 


AUHs 


2.   DR-Z  Uith  Turnout  to  6/15; 
DeTer  Until  After  10/16 

••North  Gooding  Allotment         0 

Dog  Creek  Pasture 

Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment       0 
'•Timmerman  West  Allounent        0 

Wedgetop  Pasture 

Hell  Pasture  _ 

TOTAL  FOR  2.  OR -2      0 
PR  With  Three  Treatments  (DR-3) 

1 .  DR-3  With  Two  Treatments  Before 
And  One  After  Seed  Ripe 

Magic  Allotment  2,024 

TOTAL  FOR  I.  DR-3       2.024 

2.  PR- 3  With  One  Treatment  Before 
And  Two  After  Seed  Ripe 

•••Davis  Mountain  Allotment     2,198 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 
Upper  Radermacher  Pasture  _ 


TOTAL  FOR  2.  DR-3 

OEFERMENT  Qr  USE  (DU) 

A.   DU  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering; 
After  7/01  (DUF) 

•••Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUF 


DU  Until  Seed  Ripe  Time, 

STEir    7/20    (PUS) 

Cove  Creek  Allotment 
•King  Hill   Allotment 
North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR  OUS 


2.19 


592     6,331       730 


120  15         200         30     2.619 

1.066         115     3.158       217     5,726 


30  16,817       1,352 


385     2,939  430 

371    11.230  877 


1,821  335 

1.821  335 


722     9.689       977     8,763  786  30,986       2,659 


_0         _0     1  ,194       130     1  ,013  97     6,052  949 

0  0     1.194       130     1.013  97     6.052  949 


0  450  75   14.316  2.421     2.030  526  18,994       3.814 


0  450  75   14,316  2.421     2.030  526  18.994       3,814 


20  1  ,287 
58  661 
78     1 .948 


270 
94 


5     0 
0  4,954 

0 
597 

0 
80 

0    54 
9  5.034 

5 
606 

0    49 

28 

9 

5    58 

33 

5  5,003 

625 

89 

14  5 . 1 46 

644 

C.   DU  Until  Oormant  Season 
After  8/20  fPUPT    — 

"101"  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  PUP 

MODIFIED  OEFERRED  ROTATION  (HOT) 

A.  MOR  With  Spring  Sheep  Use  in  Both 
PTstures  Rotating  Two  Treatments 
With  Cattle  (MDR-2) 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-2 

8.   MDR  Uith  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 


in  Five  Pastur 


(MDR- 5) 


Indian  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-5 

ANNUAL  SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGLE 

FENCED  AREA  (ALLOTMENT  OR  PASTURTT 
WITHIN  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  PERIOD  ( AS G ) 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 
"46"  A]  lotment 
Fricke  Al lotment 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Springdale  Allotment 
•Timjnennan  West  Allotment 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  ASG 


1.133 

1.133 


5.995     1.205 
5.995     1,205 


256 
256 


2,821 
2,821 


330  84     1.860       427     3,516 

330  84     1.860       427     3.516 


20       12.701         966  12.216   1.159     4.18 
20       12.701         966  12.216  1,159     4.18 


_0     4.138 
0     4,138 


413 
413 


813     5.746       1.334 
813     5.746       1.334 


602  35.348       3.952 
602  35.348       3.952 


211,274  229.893  46,159  S64.630 

1,020  21,29;  25.341  6.304  66.552 


1_/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks(**)   have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems-     The  pastures   to  which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the 
allotment  name.      The  other  pastures   in   the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies   to  them.     One 
allotment  has   three  asterisks   (***)       That  allotment  has  three  distinct   types  of  grazing  systems.     For  an  explanantiori  of  grazing   system  cateoories  see 
"Typical   Systems  Proposed"   section   in   the  narrative.     Specific  allotment  and  oasture  locations  are  shown  on  Map  1-2. 
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EXPECTED  VEGETATION  CONDITION  IN  15  YEARS 
NDER  ALTERNATIVE  5,  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  ALLOTMENT 


8PUSH  CONTROL 


Acres  j  AUHs~ 


HIGHLY 
DISTURBED 


Acres      I    AUMs 


POOR  FAIR  GOOD I         TOTAL 

Acres    I  AUMs  I  AcreTTAUHs  I  Acres  I  ALWt      I  Acres    I    AUMs 


2.        DR-2  With  Turnout   to  6/15; 
BeTer  Until  After  10/16 

•*North   Gooding  Allotment 

Dog  Creek  Pasture 

Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 
••Timmerman  West  Allotment 

Wedgetop  Pasture 

Well   Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  2.    DR-2 

PR  Uittl  Three  Treatments  (OR-31 

1 .   DR-3  With  Two  Treatments  Before 
And  One  After  Seed  Ripe 


OR- 3  With  One  Treatment  Before 
And  Two  After  Seed  Ripe 

•Davis  Mountain  Allotment      2 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 
Upper  Radermacher  Pasture 


1,133 
1,133 


TOTAL  FOR  2.  DP.-3   2,19 


IV.  DEFERMENT  Qr  USE  (DU) 

A.  DU  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering; 
After  7/01  1DUF) 

•••Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUF 

B.  DU  Until  Seed  Ripe  Time; 
After  7/20  rOUST 

Cove  Creek  Allotment 
••King  Hill  Allotment 
North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUS 

C.  DU  Until   Pormant  Season 
After  8/20   [DUDT 

"101"  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUD 

V.  MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (HOP.) 

A.  MDR  With  Spring  Sheep  Use  in  Both 
Pastures  Rotating  Two  Treatments" 
With  Cattle   1HDR-2) 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL   FOR  MDR-2 

B.  MDR  With  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
in  Five  Pastures   (MDRTI 

Indian  Allotment 

total  for  mdr-5 

vi.  annual  spring  grazing  within  a  single 
fenced  area  (allotment  or  pasture) 
wTthTn  a  specified  time  period  (asg) 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 
"46"  Allotment 
Fricke  Allotment 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Springdale  Al lotment 
••Timmeman  West  Allotment 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  ASG 


5,995  1,205 
5.995  1.205 


0       10,066         592     6,331       730        418 


30  16.817       1.352 

120  15        200        30     2,619  385    2.939  430 

1,066        115     3.158      217     5.726  371   11.230  877 


Magic  Allotment 

2,024 

387 

1.821 

336 

0 

TOTAL  FOR  1 

.  DR-3 

2.024 

387 

1.821 

335 

0 

0       11,254         722     9.689       977    8,763  786  30,986      2,659 


_0     1  ,194       130     1.013  97     6.052  949 

0     1,194       130     1.013  97     6,052  949 


450  75  14.316  2.421     2,030  526  18,994       3.814 


0  450  75  14,316  2.421     2,030  526  18,994       3,814 


,287 

270 

661 

94 

.948 

364 

4,954       597 

49      _28 

5.003      625 


0          54  5 

9  5,034  606 

5  58  _33 

14  5.146  644 


20         2.821 
20         2.821 


_0     4,138 
0     4,138 


256 
256 


330  84     1.860      427     3.516 

330  84     1,860      427     3,516 


20      12,701         966  12,216  1,159    4,18 
20      12.701         966  12,216  1,159    4,18 


49 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

208 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

208 

87 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87 

269 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

269 

0 

0 

292 

28 

0 

0 

310 

0 

0 

0 

a 

3 

220 

284 

3,220 

613 

76 

292 

28 

3 

220 

284 

4,143 

413 
413 


813  5,746   1.334 
813  5,746   1,334 


602  35.348   3,952 
602  35,348   3,952 


Acres 

AUMs 


l,fcf>4 


3,930 


211,274      1229,893      46,159      (564,630 
1,020        21.2931      25,341        6.304       66.552 


1/  Allotments  with  two  asterisks{**)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  The  pastures  to  which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the 
allotment  name.  !he  other  pastures  in  the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies  to  them.  One 
allotment  has  three  asterisks  (***).  That  allotment  has  three  distinct  types  of  grazinq  systems.  For  an  explanantiort  of  grazing  system  cateoories  see 
"Typical  Systems  Proposed"  section  in  the  narrative.  Specific  allotment  and  pasture  locations  are  shown  on  Map  1-2. 
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Three  classes  of  vegetation  trend  are  shown  in  Table  8-40. 
The  acres  within  each  trend  class  are  displayed  by  grazing  system. 
The  amount  of  public  land  in  downward  trend  would  be  expected  to 
change  from  22  to  1  percent  (4  percent  with  the  Proposed  Action); 
the  amount  in  upward  trend  would  change  from  2  to  75  percent  (67 
percent  with  the  Proposed  Action);  and  the  amount  in  static  trend 
would  change  from  76  to  24  percent  (29  percent  with  the  Proposed 
Action). 

In  summary,  under  this  alternative  forage  plant  vigor,  seed 
production,  and  litter  accumulation  would  improve.  Average  utiliza- 
tion of  forage  species  would  decrease  from  71  percent  to  44  per- 
cent. Litter  accumulation  for  soil  protection  would  increase  by 
17,646,400  pounds  the  first  year  and  would  increase  annually 
thereafter  as  vigor  and  production  improved.  Existing  problems  of 
heavy  utilization  of  yearly  forage  production,  grazing  during  the 
critical  green  period,  poor  livestock  distribution,  and  repeated 
grazing  of  the  same  area  during  the  growing  season  would  be  es- 
sentially eliminated.  Vegetation  trend  would  be  upward  on  75 
percent  of  the  ES  Area  after  15  years.   It  would  become  static  at 
a  higher  condition  level  on  24  percent  of  the  area.  Only  about  1 
percent  of  the  area  would  be  in  a  downward  trend.  The  specific 
objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action  would  be  met  in  15  years  on  all 
42  proposed  allotments. 

Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife 

General  Impacts.  The  many  small  mammals  and  birds  inhabiting 
the  subject  allotments  would  benefit  from  the  livestock  forage 
allocation  under  this  alternative.   In  one  allotment,  Macon  Flat, 
significantly  more  vegetation  would  be  unallocated  than  under  the 
Proposed  Action,  considerably  increasing  the  amount  of  food  and 
cover  for  wildlife.  In  all  other  allotments,  allocation  of  forage 
would  be  the  same  as,  or  very  similar  to,  that  under  the  Proposed 
Action. 

The  season  of  use,  although  not  substantially  different, 
would  change  enough  in  the  Picabo  Allotment  so  that  it  would  cause 
adverse  impacts  to  the  winter  habitat  of  deer.  The  seasons  of  use 
proposed  for  the  other  allotments  would  not  be  significantly 
different  from  the  Proposed  Action. 

The  proposed  Macon  Flat  grazing  system  would  be  the  only 
system  under  this  alternative  that  would  cause  impacts  signifi- 
cantly different  from  the  Proposed  Action.  Essentially,  two- 
thirds  of  the  allotment  would  be  rested  through  the  fall,  and  then 
only  one  of  the  two  pastures  would  be  grazed  by  sheep.  This 
system  would  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  food  and  cover  for  all 
wildlife  inhabiting  the  rested  portion  of  the  allotment.  The 
additional  food  and  cover  would  enhance  the  animals'  productivity 
and  reduce  their  vulnerability  to  predators.  The  impacts  from  the 
other  grazing  systems  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Proposed  Action. 
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TABLE  8-40 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  5,  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREND 
UPWARD     DOWNWARD    STATIC 
(Acres  ) (Acres) (Acres) 


A.   RR  With  Three  Treatments 

(RR-3) 

Dempsey  Allotment 

20,014 

20,014 

Macon  Flat  Allotment 

38,982 

38,982 

**North  Gooding  Allotment 

24,588 

— 

County  Line  Pasture 

Flat  Top  Pasture 

Peck  Meadow  Pasture 

Picabo  Allotment 

7,870 

7,870 

**Canal  Allotment 

399 

399 

North  Pasture 

Compound  Al lotment 

457 

457 

"King  Hill  Allotment 

20,334 

14,367 

Bellmare  &  South  Pastures 

Hog  Creek  Pasture 

Walker  Reservoir  Pasture 

Lava  Allotment 

28,000 

8,501 

Struthers  Allotment 

2,392 

2,392 

Ticeska  Allotment 

3,891 

3,891 

Track  Allotment 

1,974 

842 

Hill  City  Branch  Allotment 

687 

687 

Kime  Allotment 

600 

600 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-3 

B.  RR  With  Four  Treatments  (RR-4) 

Pioneer  Al lotment 
Richfield  Cattle  Allotment 
**Clover  Creek  Allotment 

Bliss  Point  Pasture 

Bray  Lake  Pasture 

Canal  Pasture 

White  Arrow  Spring  Pasture 
Kinzie  Butte  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-4 

C.  RR  With  Five  Treatments  (RR-5) 
Rattlesnake  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  RR-5 
II.  MODIFIED  REST  ROTATION  jMRR) 

A.       MRR  With  Three  Treatments    (MRR-3) 

**Black  Canyon  Allotment 

City  of  Rocks  Pasture 
Connet  Springs  Pasture 
Mormon  Reservoir  Pasture 

**Black  Canyon  Allotment 
Dead  Horse  Pasture 
Four  Mile  Pasture 
Open  Crossing  Pasture 
North  Shoshone  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-3 


150,188 


6,762 
22,015 
16,664 


23,441 

27,114 

93,628 
144,183 


99,002 


6,762 
10,885 
16,664 


23,441 

27,114 

93,628 
144,183 


2,459 


22,129 


2,459 


5,967 

19,499 
1,132 

48,727 

11,130 


8,684 

7,057 
41 ,368 

... 

1,627 

54,125 

000 

12,757 

20,281 

20,281 

--- 

--- 

20,281 

20,281 

000 

000 

000  000 
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TABLE  8*40  Continued 

EXPECTED  VEGETATION  TREND  IN  15  YEARS 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  5,  MODIFIED -PROPOSAL 


TYPE  OF  GRAZING  SYSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 


PUBLIC 
LAND 
(Acres) 


EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TREND 
UPWARD    DOWNWARD    STATIC 
(Acres (Acres)    (Acres) 


B.   MRR  With  Four  Treatments  (MRR-4) 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Canal  Pasture 
Lower  Ferguson  Pasture 
Lower  Radermacher  Pasture 
Onion  Patch  Pasture 
Timmerman  East  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MRR-4 

III.  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (PR) 

A.  PR  With  Two  Treatments  (DR-2) 

1.  PR-2  With  Turnout  to  Seed  Ripe; 
Defer  Until  After  Seed  Ripe 

**Canal  Allotment 

South  Pasture 
"Clover  Creek  Allotment 
Coyote  Hill  Pasture 
Monument  Gulch  Pasture 
Gwin  Ranch  Allotment 
Lower  Magic  Allotment 
Spring  Creek  Allotment 
Spud  Patch  Allotment 
The  Pasture  Allotment 
Tikura  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  1.  DR-2 

2.  PR-2  With  Turnout  to  6/15; 
Defer  Until  After  10/16 

**North  Gooding  Allotment 
Dog  Creek  Pasture 
Willows  Pasture 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 

"Timmerman  West  Allotment 
Wedgetop  Pasture 
Well  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  2.   DR-2 

B.  PR  With  Three  Treatments  (DR-3) 


18,749 

28,952 
47,701 


35,651 


16,817 


2,939 
11,230 


30,986 


18,749 

8,180 
26,929 


24,996 


580 


1. 

0R-3  With  Two  Treatments  Before 

and  One  After  Seed  Ripe 

Magic  Allotment 

6,052 

1,625 

TOTAL  FOR  1 .  DR-3 

6,052 

1,625 

2. 

DR-3  With  One  Treatment  Before 
and  Two  After  Seed  Ripe 

•Davis  Mountain  Allotment         18,994     18,994 
Deer  Creek  Pasture 
Upper  Ferguson  Pasture 
Upper  Radermacher  Pasture     

TOTAL  FOR  2.  DR-3        18,994     18,994 


000 


1,220 


20,772 
20,772 


112 

— 



112 

25,771 

24 

,632 

— 

1,139 

487 

... 

.*.. 

487 

263 

— 

263 

563 

—. 

563 

3,894 

300 

1,220 

2,374 

918 

64 

— 

854 

3,643 

... 

— 

3,643 

9,435 


1,683     15,134 


580        —     2,359 
1,120     10,110 


2,803  27,603 


4,427 

4,427 
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TABLE  8-40  Continued 

expected  vegetation  trend  in  15  years 
undef  Alternative  5.  modified  proposal 


'VPL  OF  GRAZING  SvSTEM  AND  AREA  TO  WHICH  IT  APPLIES 
(ENTIRE  ALLOTMENT  OR  PORTION  OF  ALLOTMENT)  1/ 


PUBLIC  ;    EXPECTED  FUTURE  VEGETATION  TRENC 
LAND      UPWARD     DOWNWARD    STATIC 
(Acres j  I   (AcreL (Acres)     (Acres; 


VI. 


DEFERMENT  0^  USE  (DU) 

A.  PL  Until  Past  Peak  of  Flowering; 
After  7/01  JDW) 

***Davis  Mountain  Allotment 
Long  Gulch  Pasture 
North  Slope  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUF 

B.  DU  Until  Seed  Ripe  Time; 
After  7/20  (PUS) 

Cove  Creek  Allotment 
**King  Hill  Allotment 
North  Pasture 
Schooler  Creek  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUS 

C.  DU  Until  Dormant  Season 
After  8/20  TdUd) 

"101"  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  DUP 

MODIFIED  DEFERRED  ROTATION  (MDR) 

A.  MDR  With  Spring  Sheep  Use  in 
Both  Pastures  Rotating  Two 
Treatments  With  Cattle  fMDR-2) 

Hash  Spring  Allotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-2 

B.  MDR  With  Rotation  of  Use  Periods 
in  Five  Pastures  (MDR-5) 

Indian  Al lotment 

TOTAL  FOR  MDR-5 

ANNUAL  SPRING  GRAZING  WITHIN  A  SINGLE 
FENCED  AREA  (ALLOTMENT  OR  PASTURE) 
WITHIN  A  SPECIFIED  TIME  PERIOD  (A~SG) 

Black  Buttes  Allotment 
"46"  Allotment 
Fricke  Al lotment 
Poison  Creek  Allotment 
Springdale  Allotment 
**Timmerman  West  Allotment 
Mahoney  Flat  Pasture 

TOTAL  FOR  ASG 


1,287 

661 

1,948 


54 

5,034 

58 

5,146 


5,746 
5,746 

35,348 
35,348 


49 
208 

87 

269 

310 

3,220 


4,143 


000 


54 
4,148 


58 


4,260 

4,138 
4,138 


1,430 
V.430 

35,348 
35,348 


23 

208 

19 


250 


1,287 
—  661 
000     1 ,948 


886 


000 


000 


000 


000 


320 
320 


886 


000 


4,316 
4,316 


000 


26 

68 
269 

310 
2,900 


3,573 


TOTAL  FOR  ALL  GRAZING  SYSTEMS 


564,630 


423,384 


6,802    134,444 


y   Allotments  with  two  asterisks  (**)  have  two  distinct  types  of  grazing  systems.  The  pas 
to  which  the  grazing  system  applies  are  entered  under  the  allotment  name.  The  other  pasture:,  n 
the  allotment  are  entered  after  the  allotment  name  under  the  type  of  grazing  system  that  applies 
to  them.  One  allotment  has  three  asterisks(***) .  That  allotment  has  three  distinct  types  of 
grazing  systems.  For  an  explanation  of  grazing  system  categories  see  "Typical  Systems  Proposed" 
section  in  the  narrative.  Specific  allotment  and  pasture  locations  are  shown  on  Map  1-2. 


The  pastures 
ires  in 
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The  range  improvements  under  this  alternative  for  two  allot- 
ments, Picabo  and  Timmerman  East,  would  be  similar  to  those  pro- 
posed and  analyzed  under  the  Maximum  Rehabilitation  Alternative. 
The  improvements  would  generally  benefit  the  big  game  and  upland 
game  habitat  but  could  adversely  impact  the  small  sedentary  species. 
Benefits  would  result  from  the  increase  in  understory  vegetation 
(e.g.,  grasses  and  forbs),  whereas  adverse  impacts  would  result 
from  the  actual  land  treatments  (e.g.,  burning  or  seeding).  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  adverse  impacts  would  be  significant  if 
the  projects  are  properly  designed  and  undertaken  at  the  proper 
time. 

Impacts  on  Big  Game. 

Mule  Deer.  Picabo  is  the  only  allotment  in  which  impacts 
would  occur  differently  than  described  for  the  Proposed  Action. 
The  season  of  grazing  has  been  delayed  an  additional  twenty  days. 
This  would  nearly  eliminate  any  conflict  between  the  deer  and 
cattle  in  the  spring.  However,  while  the  spring  opening  date  for 
livestock  has  been  delayed,  the  fall  closing  date  has  been  extended. 
The  extended  fall  use  could  cause  an  increase  in  the  livestock  use 
of  shrubs,  which  comprise  a  critical  part  of  the  deer's  winter 
diet.  The  severity  of  this  impact  cannot  be  estimated  at  this 
time;  however,  if  livestock  use  became  significant,  available 
winter  forage  would  decline,  causing  a  decline  in  animal  condition 
and,  eventually,  reducing  population  numbers. 

Elk.  The  impacts  to  elk  would  be  similar  to  the  Proposed 
Action. 

Antelope.  The  impacts  accruing  from  this  alternative  would 
benefit  the  antelope  which  summer  within  the  Timmerman  East  Allot- 
ment. The  prescribed  burn  would  provide  an  increase  in  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  forbs,  which  would  significantly  improve  the  habitat. 
However,  the  burn  design  must  consider  the  fawning  and  fawn  cover 
requirements  of  antelope  that  are  satisfied  by  sagebrush  islands. 
If  sufficient  numbers  of  islands  were  not  maintained,  the  herds 
productivity  could  be  reduced,  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  young 
to  predators  and  disease  could  be  increased. 

Impacts  on  Small  Mammals.  Small  mammals  could  be  adversely 
impacted  by  the  land  treatment  projects.  Sedentary  species  residing 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  prescribed  burns  would  suffer  an 
almost  total  elimination  of  cover  and  a  yery   significant  reduction 
in  available  food.  This  would  result  in  decreased  animal  con- 
dition and  increased  vulnerability  to  predators. 

The  intensity  of  impacts  from  land  treatments  would  depend 
upon  the  design  and  size  of  given  treatment  areas.  Treatment 
areas  less  than  100  acres  and  having  adjacent  undisturbed  brush 
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would  provide  sources  of  food  and  cover  for  most  animals  with 
small  home  ranges.  By  designing  projects  with  irregular  shapes 
the  "edge  effect"  would  be  maximized. 

Impacts  on  Birds. 

Sage  Grouse.  The  impacts  resulting  from  the  grazing  systems 
under  this  alternative  would  not  be  significantly  different  from 
those  discussed  for  the  Proposed  Action.  The  only  project  which 
would  cause  significantly  different  impacts  would  be  the  prescribed 
burn  proposed  for  the  Timmerman  East  Allotment. 

This  burn  would  not  impact  any  known  sage  grouse  nesting 
habitat;  however,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  unidentified  grounds 
exist  within  the  boundaries  of  the  burn  project,  and  these  could 
be  impacted.  The  significance  of  this  impact  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  measures  undertaken  during  the  preparation  of  the  Environ- 
mental Assessment  Record  for  each  individual  project.  The  burn 
would  enhance  the  brood-rearing  habitat  by  increasing  the  amounts 
and  kinds  of  forbs. 

Chukar  Partridge,  Hungarian  Partridge,  Pheasants,  Quail, 
Doves.  The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  described  for  the  Pro- 
posed Action. 

Waterfowl.  The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  described  for 
the  Proposed  Action. 

Impacts  on  Treatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife. 
The  impacts  would  be  the  same  as  described  for  the  Proposed 
Action. 

Summary.  With  one  exception,  the  cumulative  impacts  from 
Alternative  5  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Proposed  Action.  Big 
Game  and  upland  game  bird  population  responses  would  be  similar  to 
the  responses  estimated  for  the  Proposed  Action. 

Small  mammals  could  decline  slightly  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  land  treatment  projects.  However,  if  the  treatment  areas 
are  small  and  irregularly  shaped,  the  impacts  would  not  be  signifi- 
cant. 

Impacts  on  Fisheries 

The  impacts  resulting  from  this  alternative  are  the  same  as 
those  described  for  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3,  "Imapcts 
on  Fisheries"). 

Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources 

Under  this  alternative,  impacts  to  cultural  resources  would 
be  similar  to  those  expected  under  the  Proposed  Action  on  all  but 
the  Picabo  and  Timmerman  East  Allotments. 
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The  allocation  of  forage  and  the  proposed  grazing  systems  in 
the  five  subject  allotments  would  not  have  direct  impacts  on  the 
known  cultural  resources.  The  proposed  downward  adjustments  in 
the  Davis  Mountain,  Macon  Flat,  Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East  Allot- 
ments would  be  beneficial  in  the  sense  that  impacts  from  cattle 
trampling  would  be  reduced  slightly,  although  the  fewer  numbers 
would  be  partially  offset  by  concentrations  in  the  use  pastures. 

The  land  treatments  proposed  for  the  Picabo  and  Timmerman 
East  Allotments  could  have  adverse  impacts  to  currently  undis- 
covered cultural  resource  sites.  Site-specific  information  (loca- 
tions and  significance)  for  these  allotments  is  poorly  developed 
at  the  present  time.   It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  cultural 
resource  constraints  for  land  treatment  projects  enumerated  in 
Chapters  1  and  4  of  this  document  should  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  both  known  and  unknown  sites. 

Impacts  on  Visual  Resources 

The  five  different  grazing  systems  under  this  alternative 
would  be  more  effective  than  those  under  the  Proposed  Action  in 
improving  vegetation  conditions.  However,  the  differences  in 
impacts  to  visual  resources  would  be  insignificant.  Likewise, 
construction  of  management  facilities  would  not  have  a  significant 
impact.  On  the  other  hand,  land  treatments  (brush  control  and 
seeding)  in  the  Picabo  and  Timmerman  East  Allotments  could  have  a 
significant  impact  on  visual  resources,  especially  during  the 
short  term.  Prescribed  burning,  chaining,  and  seeding  would 
initially  create  obvious  contrasts  in  the  landscape.  After  vegeta- 
tion became  reestablished,  the  contrasts  would  decrease.   In  the 
long  term,  the  vegetation  would  be  improved,  resulting  in  more 
variety  and  color  in  the  landscape. 

Impacts  on  Recreation  Resources 

The  impacts  from  this  alternative  on  recreation  resources 
would  be  wery   similar  to  those  described  for  the  Proposed  Action 
(see  Chapter  3).  The  stocking  rates  for  all  except  one  allotment 
(Macon  Flat  would  be  significantly  less)  would  be  essentially  the 
same  as  for  the  Proposed  Action  and  would  be  generally  much  less 
than  presently.  Therefore,  conflicts  with  grazing  use  would  be 
relatively  insignificant. 

During  the  short  term,  prescribed  burning,  chaining,  and 
seeding  could  disrupt  recreational  use  in  the  Picabo  and  Timmerman 
East  Allotments.   In  the  long  term,  such  projects  could  increase 
hunting  opportunities  and  enhance  enjoyment  of  sightseeing,  hiking, 
and  camping. 

The  fencing  under  this  alternative,  similar  to  that  under  the 
Proposed  Action,  could  cause  minor  inconveniences  relating  to 
public  access. 
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Impacts  on  Wilderness 

The  wilderness  inventory  and  analysis  described  in  Chapter  2 
would  continue  unaffected  by  this  alternative.  No  wilderness 
areas  would  be  lost  or  impaired,  because  if  areas  having  wilder- 
ness characteristics  were  identified,  any  conflicting  activities 
would  be  restricted  until  Congress  acts  on  designation  of  the 
areas. 

Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing 

This  alternative  would  require  a  downward  adjustment  from 
58,731  AUMs  annual  grazing  use  (1972-1976  average)  to  36,673  AUMs, 
a  38  percent  reduction.  This  compares  to  an  initial  stocking  rate 
of  38,138  AUMs,  a  35  percent  reduction,  with  the  Proposed  Action. 
Forage  available  for  livestock  would  decrease  by  22,058  AUMs. 
This  would  adversely  affect  livestock  grazing  in  both  the  short 
and  long  term.  This  alternative  has  socioeconomic  implications, 
which  are  addressed  in  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

The  greatest  individual  downward  adjustment  from  average 
licensed  use  (1972-1976)  is  77  percent,  while  the  greatest  upward 
adjustment  from  average  licensed  use  is  320  percent.  Table  3-15 
shows  the  adjustments  in  actual  livestock  grazing  that  would 
result  from  the  Proposed  Action  (adjustment  from  average  licensed 
use).  These  are  identical  to  the  adjustments  under  this  alterna- 
tive with  the  exception  that  Macon  Flat  would  fall  into  the  "71-77 
Percent  Downward  Adjustment  Proposed"  category.  See  Table  8-32  for 
specific  differences  in  the  stocking  rates  between  this  alterna- 
tive and  the  Proposed  Action  for  Davis  Mountain,  King  Hill,  Macon 
Flat,  Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East  Allotments.  All  others  have 
stocking  rates  identical  to  the  Proposed  Action  (see  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing). 

Nineteen  of  the  112  livestock  operators  would  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  proposed  adjustments  in  the  level  of 
livestock  grazing  based  on  their  average  licensed  use.  These 
operators  would  be  allowed  the  use  of  more  livestock  forage  under 
this  alternative  than  was  used  over  the  past  several  years.  The 
operators  and  the  additional  forage  they  would  be  allowed  are 
included  in  Table  8-42  in  the  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Condi- 
tions" section. 

Increased  forage  production  would  be  expected  over  the  next 
15  years  if  this  alternative  is  implemented  (see  "Impacts  on 
Vegetation").  The  increase,  estimated  to  be  12,652  AUMs  (expected 
total  future  production,  66,552  AUMs,  minus  total  present  pro- 
duction 53,900  AUMs)  could  be  allocated  to  livestock  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  years,  provided  that  present  big  game  numbers  remain  at  or 
near  present  levels. 

Even  assuming  no  future  production  would  be  needed  to  satisfy 
increased  big  game  forage  demand,  the  12,652  AUMs  gained  over  the 
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long  term  under  this  alternative  would  not  compensate  for  the 
immediate  short-term  reduction  of  22,058  AUMs.  The  long-term 
impact  would,  therefore,  be  a  net  deficit  of  at  least  9,406  AUMs 
on  the  proposed  allotments. 

The  reduced  stocking  rates  under  the  Modified  Proposal  would 
result  in  the  same  benefits  as  the  Proposed  Action.  The  stocking 
rates  would  generally  allow  more  forage  for  each  grazing  animal. 
Moreover,  as  vegetation  condition  improved,  livestock  would  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  highly  palatable  and  desirable  forage  species. 
Improved  plant  vigor  would  produce  more  abundant  and  accessible 
forage,  and  the  quality  of  forage  would  improve.   Improved  forage 
quality  would  be  expected  to  improve  daily  weight  gains  in  calves 
and  lambs,  improve  general  health  of  breeding  animals  for  higher 
conception  and  birth  rates,  and  improve  general  animal  vigor,  thus 
improving  overall  performance  and  reducing  death  losses  incurred 
from  a  wide  variety  of  causes. 

If  this  alternative  is  implemented,  noxious  weeds  and  poisonous 
plants  would  be  expected  to  decrease  in  abundance  over  the  long 
term.  Fleece  quality  of  sheep  would  improve  from  fewer  sticky 
weed  seeds  such  as  cockleburr.  Death  losses  from  poisonous  plants 
could  decrease  over  the  long  term  because  most  poisonings  occur  on 
areas  depleted  of  palatable  nutritious  forage.  Such  areas  would 
decrease  over  time. 

The  Modified  Proposal  calls  for  grazing  systems  that  would 
require  livestock  to  be  moved  regularly,  more  often,  and  in  some 
cases,  longer  distances  than  presently.  This  would  compel  live- 
stock to  adjust  to  new  terrain,  water  sources,  and  salt,  and/or 
feed  supplement  locations.  The  adjustment  process  may  have  short- 
term  effects  on  livestock  performance,  causing  temporary  reduc- 
tions in  weight  gains.  Over  the  long  term,  livestock  performance 
would  be  expected  to  improve  as  vegetation  condition  improves  and 
livestock  become  accustomed  to  being  moved  regularly. 

As  with  the  Proposed  Action,  the  grazing  systems  would  re- 
quire more  time  and  effort  than  present  grazing.  Changing  the 
mode  of  operation,  however,  would  not  be  a  long-term  adverse 
impact  because  operators  would  adjust  to  the  new  situation  over  a 
period  of  time. 

Under  both  the  Proposed  Action  and  the  Modified  Proposal, 
several  of  the  proposed  grazing  systems  would  be  on  new  allotments 
formed  by  combining  several  existing  allotments  (Map  1-1).  Combining 
existing  allotments  would  significantly  alter  the  present  pattern 
of  use,  resulting  in  both  adverse  and  beneficial  effects,  as 
discussed  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing." 

Similar  to  the  Proposed  Action,  the  resting  of  portions  of  a 
grazing  allotment  would  concentrate  cattle  on  the  nonrested  por- 
tions. Water  sources  would  be  heavily  used,  sometimes  causing 
water  shortages.  Temporary  water  shortages  at  low-volume  springs 
and  favored  troughs  along  pipelines  would  be  common  during  hot 
summer  days.  This  would  not  usually  be  a  problem  with  surface 
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waters  such  as  streams,  ponds,  and  reservoirs  or  with  high-volume 
springs.  Livestock  operators  would  be  directly  affected  by  livestock 
concentration  because  more  time  would  be  spent  ensuring  the  availa- 
bility of  water.  This  would  constitute  an  immediate  and  long-term 
impact. 

When  concentrated  in  a  smaller  area,  cattle  may  attempt  to 
escape  through  newly  constructed  pasture  fences  until  they  become 
used  to  them.  This  is  a  short-term  impact  and  would  be  expected 
to  become  negligible  within  a  year  or  two  after  implementation  of 
the  grazing  system. 

Concentrated  in  use  pastures  during  the  first  few  years  of 
the  grazing  cycle,  livestock  would  graze  less  palatable  forage 
than  under  present  management  where  an  entire  allotment  might  be 
available  for  grazing.  Through  continual  search  for  the  most 
palatable  forage,  livestock  would  experience  temporary  weight 
loss.  As  forage  production  and  quality  improves,  this  impact 
would  become  negligible. 

Concentration  of  livestock  in  use  pastures  could  also  cause 
some  loss  of  livestock  from  poisonous  plants  for  the  first  few 
years  of  a  grazing  cycle.  This  would  be  an  adverse  short-term 
impact  until  vegetation  condition  improves  as  a  result  of  the 
proposed  grazing  system. 

Beneficial  impacts  resulting  from  livestock  concentration  in 
use  pastures  would  include  improved  vegetation  vigor  and  reproduc- 
tion of  forage  utilization.  Overall,  the  concentration  of  live- 
stock use  into  use  pastures  would  be  a  long-term  beneficial  impact 
on  livestock  grazing,  resulting  from  increased  available  forage. 

Some  grazing  systems  would  require  later  turnout  dates  than 
at  present.  This  would  require  holding  livestock  on  private  pastures 
or  in  feedlots  later  into  the  spring.  Although  the  grazing  season 
would  be  extended  into  the  fall  in  most  instances,  this  could 
result  in  a  long-term  adverse  impact  from  increased  feeding  costs. 
In  some  cases,  general  animal  health  would  temporarily  suffer  from 
remaining  in  feedlots  or  pastures  longer  in  the  spring,  because 
warmer  temperatures  increase  bacterial  and  fungal  activity  and 
lead  to  livestock  disease  problems. 

The  impacts  on  livestock  grazing  from  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  range  improvements  shown  in  Tables  8-33  and  8-34  would 
be  generally  beneficial.  More  watering  places  and  improved  water 
dependability  would  result  from  the  proposed  water  developments. 
Management  facilities,  including  fences,  cattleguards,  and  stock 
trails  would  generally  make  livestock  management  easier.  Fence 
maintenance  represents  an  additional  expense  in  time  and  money  for 
livestock  operators;  however,  cattleguards  would  facilitate  the 
movement  of  ranch  vehicles  in  some  allotments  without  having  to 
open  and  close  gates.  They  would  also  reduce  the  incidence  of 
gates  being  left  open  and  the  resulting  livestock  scattering. 
Stock  trails  would  improve  accessibility  of  areas  not  now  easily 
reached  for  grazing. 
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The  short-term  effect  of  the  proposed  land  treatments  shown 
on  Table  8-34  would  be  adverse  because  the  areas  would  have  to  be 
protected  from  grazing  until  the  desired  vegetation  became  estab- 
lished. This  would  cause  cutbacks  in  grazing  use  for  a  minimum  of 
two  years.  The  long-term  effect  for  livestock  grazing  would  be 
greater  forage  availability  and  improved  dependability. 

The  Modified  Proposal  calls  for  70  tracts  of  public  land 
totaling  9,518  acres  to  be  unallotted  for  livestock  grazing 
(Table  1-3).  On  the  adverse  side,  52  tracts  totaling  8,596  acres 
would  be  set  aside  for  other  uses  such  as  wildlife,  recreation,  or 
cultural  resource  protection.  This  would  result  in  a  loss  of  848 
AUMs,  which  would  be  both  a  short-  and  long-term  effect.  On  the 
beneficial  side,  four  tracts  totaling  297  acres  would  be  used  for 
stock  trails,  stock  driveways,  and  livestock  holding  fields. 
Fourteen  tracts  totaling  625  acres  would  be  incorporated  into 
proposed  allotments  sometime  within  the  fifteen  year  life  of  the 
proposal.  Inclusion  of  the  tracts  would  make  an  additional  88 
AUMs  available  for  livestock  grazing. 

In  summary,  forage  quality  and  availability  on  a  per-unit 
basis  would  improve.  Forage  from  13,780  acres  of  land  treatments 
would  provide  more  dependable  yearly  forage  growth.  The  required 
downward  adjustment  on  30  allotments  (comprising  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  ES  Area)  would  be  an  adverse  long-term  impact 
because  22,058  AUMs  grazing  use  would  be  lost  from  proposed  allot- 
ments, and  848  AUMs  would  be  lost  from  proposed  unallotted  areas. 
Only  12,740  AUMs  would  be  expected  from  increased  production  on 
the  proposed  allotments  (12,652  AUMs)  and  addition  of  fourteen 
unallotted  areas  to  the  allotments  (88  AUMs),  creating  a  net  long- 
term  deficit  of  9,318  AUMs. 

This  long-term  adverse  impact  would  affect  93  of  the  1,072 
ranches  reporting  during  the  1974  Census  of  Agriculture  (see  Table 
2-35).  Thus,  less  than  9  percent  of  all  livestock  producers  would 
be  affected.  Since  the  1972-1976  average  licensed  use  of  58,731 
AUMs  (Table  1-5)  represents  only  about  2.2  percent  of  the  live- 
stock forage  requirement  of  the  five-county  area  (Chapter  2, 
"Livestock  Grazing"),  the  proposed  reduction  would  not  have  serious 
impacts  on  the  total  livestock  industry.  If  public  land  AUMs  were 
decreased  by  22,058  it  would  represent  0.84  percent  of  the  total 
AUM  requirement  for  the  livestock  industry  in  the  five-county 
area. 

Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions 

Population.  Between  98  and  150  people  would  leave  the 
ES  Area  as  a  result  of  this  alternative. 

Employment.  The  livestock  industry  would  realize  a  direct 
loss  of  between  27  and  39  jobs  as  a  result  of  implementation  of 
this  alternative.  Additionally,  between  18  and  28  jobs  would  be 
lost  to  the  market  area  economy  from  secondary  impacts  (see  Table 
8-41). 
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TABLE  8-41 

SECONDARY  EMPLOYMENT  LOSSES 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  5:  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


INDUSTRY 


NUMBER  OF  JOBS 


MIN. 


MAX. 


AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  (Except  Dairy-Poultry) 
Other 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL  ESTATE 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY 


4.5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 


28 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
January  1979 
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Income.  Under  this  alternative  the  initial  stocking  rate 
would  be  36,673  AUMs  (see  Table  8-42).  This  represents  a  re- 
duction of  22,058  AUMs  from  the  five-year  average  licensed  use, 
which  would  be  a  direct  annual  loss  to  the  ranchers  of  between 
$441,000  and  $675,000.  Ranchers  in  group  one  (refer  to  Table  3-18) 
would  lose  an  average  of  48  AUMs  from  licensed  use  (between 
$1,023  and  $1,566).  Ranchers  in  group  two  would  lose  an  average 
of  128  AUMs  from  licensed  use  (between  $2,728  and  $4,175). 
Ranchers  in  group  three  would  lose  an  average  of  441  AUMs  from 
licensed  use  (between  $9,398  and  $14,385).  Secondary  annual 
income  losses  would  be  between  $201,000  and  $307,111  (see  Table 
8-43).   In  the  short  term  total  economic  impacts  would  be  between 
$642,000  and  $982,111. 

In  the  long  term  12,740  AUMs  could  be  restored  to  grazing 
use,  making  a  total  of  49,413  AUMs  available  for  livestock.  This 
would  be  33,707  AUMs  below  the  current  active  qualifications  and 
9,318  AUMs  below  the  1972-1976  average  licensed  use.  The  income 
losses  to  the  ranchers  would  be  between  $186,000  and  $285,000 
annually.  The  losses  are  based  on  current  costs  and  returns, 
holding  all  other  factors  equal,  and  are  expressed  in  1979 
dollars.  Secondary  impacts  would  be  equal  to  45.5  percent  of  the 
direct  ranch  impacts,  reflecting  the  income  multiplier  of  1.455. 
In  the  long  term  the  ranchers  would  receive  between  $255,000  and 
$390,000  more  in  annual  income  than  in  the  short  term. 

The  average  rancher  would  lose  between  $1,661  and  $2,545  in 
annual  income  in  the  long  term  as  compared  to  his  current  operation, 

Social  Values  and  Attitudes.  The  social  impacts  resulting 
from  this  alternative  would  be  the  same  in  kind  as  for  the  Pro- 
posed Action.  Any  variation  would  be  in  degree  of  intensity  and 
this  cannot  be  quantified. 


SUMMARY 


The  Proposed  Action  for  this  ES  is  described  and  analyzed  in 
Chapters  1  and  3,  respectively.   In  this  chapter,  five  alterna- 
tives (No  Change,  Discontinue  Livestock  Grazing,  Lower  Level 
Stocking,  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  and  Modified  Proposal)  are 
described  and  analyzed  individually.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  Tables  8-1,  8-2,  and  8-3  compare  the  initial  stocking 
rates,  grazing  systems,  and  range  improvements,  respectively,  for 
the  Proposed  Action  and  all  the  alternatives.  To  also  provide  a 
comparison  of  impacts  and/or  expected  future  conditions  under  the 
Proposed  Action  and  all  alternatives,  Table  8-44  summarizes  the 
significant  long-term  impacts  by  resource  components. 
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ADJUSTMENTS   IN  GRAZING  AND  YEARLY  LIVESTOCK  FORAGE   DEPENDENCY 
FOR   INDIVIDUAL   OPERATORS  H1THIN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  5 


OPERATOR  NAME 


ACTIVE   FEDERAL  '         1972-1976 

GRAZING    1/  AVERAGE 

QUALIFICATIONS  j  LICENSED  USE 

AUHs  AUHs  


PROPOSED  LIVE- 
STOCK  INITIAL 
STOCKING  RATE 
AUHs 


BEQUHED  aMIsTBEnTS- 


TDTJT 

ass 


FROM  ACTIVE  GBA7INS  1  FMH  fIVC  VEAR  AVERAGE 
|      QUALIFICATIONS         I        LICENSED  USE 


Percent  '  AUMs 


DEPENDENCY  ON 
PUBLIC  LAND  FORAGE 
WITHIN  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA    1/ 


Ptrcent 


Adams,  Charlie 

122 

124 

Alexander,   Eugene 

105 

105 

Allen,  Bud 

237 

290 

Allen,   Richard  a  Sharon 

51 

31 

Arkoosti  1   Zidan 

3629 

2052 

Ait strong.  Forest 

464 

385 

Astorquia,  Josephine 

1606 

839 

Baldwin,   Clyde 

61 

36 

Baldwin,  J.D. 

150 

135 

Baldwin,  L.H, 

417 

374 

Bancroft,  Paul 

514 

476 

Bauscher  Ranch 

807 

603 

Bellamy.    Don 

482 

237 

Bilboa,  Alex 

594 

514 

Braun,   Gordon 

83 

83 

Bray,  Sterling  &  Ada 

1031 

507 

Sreckenndge,   L.L. 

2960 

373 

Broadie,   Lester 

261 

215 

Brown,   Evan  J. 

326 

380 

Brown,   John,    Inc. 

1005 

347 

Browning,   Charlie 

90 

27 

Burman   Grazing   Assn. 

815 

814 

Butler,   Dale  T. 

483 

362 

Byce,   James  U. 

1B3 

208 

By rum,   Gary 

272 

238 

Calarco  Cattle 

2912 

2459 

Campbell   L   s  L 

1720 

745 

Castle,  Janes  C 

DC 

82 

Chambers,    Ferrel 

4 

1 

Circle   Hanging   H 

83 

71 

Clark,  wayne 

876 

759 

Coiner  a    Sons 

23 

1 

..-ei ..   i'anfora 

182 

182 

lonnel     ,    Hilliaif 

47 

46 

( rof t    construction  Co. 

228 

141 

Deuew,   Georqe 

30 

30 

Double  'J.    Rancr 

293 

335 

Drun  ,    E.E  . 

496 

320 

caum: .   waldo 

39 

30 

FauUner  l  a  L 

1325 

6023 

F 1  v i nt,   "mangle 

1302 

61'. 

f  re3-"'Cksor  .    .    E. 

243 

195 

freemar.    J.?. 

34  i 

345 

Oar 2  me'  .   C  .W,    J   Snns 

25; 

254 

„.rn-ie.   Evar 

?'i 

209 

id"- .   Marguerite 

1004 

611 

«^i^'          M 

26 

73 

Ma<-se,  ,    Man 

116; 

999 

*es  . ,    Leror 

100 

98 

lest           Estate 

1026 

1026 

Jonnsor ,   wendel 1 

694 

782 

Jonc  .   walde 

356 

316 

Jonp      k    jandy 

3606 

1292 

kar^tetter,   G.» 

138 

138 

ka- '.   C   i    Cattle  Co. 

3342 

3635 

kast.  Mik<- 

173 

173 

Kerner.    Gilbert 

241 

230 

Kerfier,    Oscar 

338 

316 

i-evan,  James 

23 

23 

kinney,    Victor 

41  3 

382 

Krahn,   Ben 

572 

305 

51 

-71 

-58 

-73 

-59 

23 

-82 

-78 

-82 

-78 

88 

-149 

-63 

-202 

-70 

19 

-32 

-63 

-12 

-39 

1582 

-2047 

-56 

-470 

-23 

102 

-362 

-78 

-283 

-74 

768 

-838 

-52 

-71 

-8 

49 

-12 

-20 

•  13 

♦36 

19 

-131 

-87 

-116 

•86 

121 

-296 

-71 

-253 

-68 

176 

-338 

-66 

-300 

-63 

215 

-592 

-73 

-388 

-64 

207 

-275 

-57 

-30 

-13 

313 

-281 

-47 

-201 

-39 

60 

-23 

-28 

-23 

-28 

351 

-680 

-66 

-156 

-31 

1874 

-1086 

-37 

♦  1501 

♦402 

136 

-125 

-48 

-79 

-37 

390 

•64 

♦  20 

♦  10 

♦  3 

610 

-395 

-39 

♦263 

♦  76 

57 

-33 

-37 

♦  30 

♦  111 

179 

-636 

-78 

-635 

-78 

208 

-275 

-57 

-154 

-43 

68 

-115 

-63 

-140 

-67 

117 

-155 

-57 

-121 

-51 

874 

-2038 

-70 

-1585 

-64 

664 

-1056 

-61 

-81 

-11 

61 

-27 

-31 

-21 

-26 

2 

-2 

-50 

♦  1 

♦  100 

58 

-25 

-30 

-13 

-18 

S34 

-342 

-39 

-225 

-30 

15 

-8 

-35 

♦  14 

♦  1400 

40 

-142 

-78 

-142 

-78 

10 

-37 

-79 

-36 

-78 

29 

-199 

-87 

-112 

-79 

7 

-23 

-77 

-23 

-77 

351 

•  58 

•  20 

♦  16 

•5 

208 

-288 

-58 

-112 

-35 

9 

-30 

-77 

-21 

-70 

4155 

-417a 

-50 

-1868 

-31 

756 

-544 

-42 

♦143 

•23 

146 

-94 

-39 

-49 

-25 

76 

-269 

-78 

-269 

-78 

69 

-186 

-73 

-185 

-73 

117 

-158 

-57 

-92 

-44 

39' 

-607 

-60 

-214 

-35 

52 

•  26 

•  100 

-21 

-29 

275 

-889 

-76 

-724 

-72 

34 

-66 

-66 

-64 

-65 

462 

-564 

-55 

-564 

-55 

831 

•  137 

♦20 

♦49 

•6 

150 

-206 

-58 

-166 

-53 

1733 

-1773 

-51 

♦  441 

♦  34 

46 

-9? 

-67 

-92 

-67 

1165 

-2177 

-65 

-2470 

-68 

52 

-121 

-70 

-121 

-70 

101 

-140 

-58 

-129 

-56 

142 

-196 

-58 

-174 

-55 

14 

-9 

-39 

-9 

-39 

228 

-185 

-45 

-154 

-40 

164 

-408 

-71 

-141 

-46 
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TABU  8-4?   Continued 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  GRAZING  AND  YEARLY  LIVESTOCK  FORAGE  DEPENDENCY 
FOR  INDIVIDUAL  OPERATORS  WITHIN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 
UNDER  ALTERNATIVE  S 


OPERATOR  NAME 


LM«tn    emit  Co 

I  oct  woo  L   i  I 
Luther.   CMrln 
MIS  Cwpajny 
Meyers.  Seakuel 

llllir.     Hint 
Mink,    Inc 
Mitchell,    Carl 
l»lw.   A   y 
Hrjody,   G.    &    Sons 
Nletson,   Horrid 
NonKAfl.     Ijr       0. 

North  Fork   Ranch 
Oneida  Ferws.    Inc 
Osborne     Owiqht 
Parke.    John 
Patterson.  Manning 


■ 

!                     REQUIRED  HVJusTmTIyTs 

1 

1  FROM  ACTIVE  GRAZING 

FROM  FIVE  YEAR  AVERAGE 

I     ACTIVE   FEDERAL 

T97?-1976 

PROPOSED  LIVE- 

!      QUALIFICATIONS 

LICENSED  USE 

DEPENDENCY  ON 

GRAZING   1/ 

AVERAGE 

STOCK   INITIAL 

1 

PU61IC  LAND  FORA6E 

,      DUAL  IF ICAt TONS 

LICENSED  USE 

STOCKING  RATE 

1 

WITHIN  SHOSHONE  (S  AREA  1/ 

AUHs 

1          ALUs 

AlMs 

AUMs        |     Percent 

AUH              Percent 

Percent 

Pauls 


Gi< 


and 

'hirle 


Pendleton. 
Phelps.   ■   < 
Puabo  [l».-.lock 
Pugeitre.   Mar. or 
Quarter  Circle  Laiv  h 
Reeder,  Glen 
Reedy.   Carrie  I . 
Renner.   Lawrence 
fiichfon.    Inc. 
RHter,  J«a#i  s. 

Riley.   Carl 
Run.   Bernardo 
Salaun  Fal H  Sheep  Co. 
SanOy  Brothers 
Saoflr.  Donald 
Sam.   E»eet 
Scheer,  Jack 
Schnidl   Rrothers 
choessler.   Carl 
SI  Mm  I  Guthrie 
SI  loan   Sheep  Co 
Sormson,    Gordon 
Spring   Core   Ranch 
Struthert.   Robert  J. 
Stevenson.    John 
Stutmen.    ClifforO 
lews.   Lawrence 
ThoHl,  therlrs 
l-.channen.   Josephine 
Varm.    John 
Varin.   Will  la* 
Veuqhr  Brothers 
'ore  Cattle  Co 


2026 
25 

373 

JOS 
IK 
IS 
IOS 

m 

33 

298 
•69 


132 
312 
1697 

•  It 
1649 

464 
1200 
2779 
12(8 

•  26 
549 

90 
6«l 
HO 
148 
212 
314 


612 
M 
639 
238 
570 
54 
676 

3751 
129 
706 
253 
196 
458 
5 
433 
284 
676 
510 
123 

5253 


I0X 

25 
M* 
225 
133 

17 
105 
422 

33 
336 
672 

40 

68 
1 
131 
888 
247 
1097 
372 
788 
2368 
899 
334 
581 

89 
466 
213 
402 
121 
314 
1 
2(3 
435 

62 
599 

72 
360 

54 
337 
2468 
131 
784 
263 
185 
416 
3 
279 
213 
502 
464 
I 
3740 


480 

-1546 

-76 

-556 

-54 

14 

-11 

-44 

-11 

-44 

157 

-216 

-58 

-189 

-55 

132 

-173 

-57 

-93 

-41 

70 

-46 

-40 

-63 

-47 

7 

-8 

-53 

-10 

-59 

41 

-64 

-61 

-64 

-61 

203 

-269 

-57 

-219 

-52 

12 

-21 

-64 

-21 

-64 

357 

•  59 

♦20 

♦22 

♦  7 

243 

-626 

-72 

-429 

-64 

19 

-23 

-55 

-21 

-53 

47 

-21 

-31 

-21 

-31 

69 

-63 

-48 

♦68 

♦6800 

218 

-94 

-30 

♦87 

♦66 

219 

-1478 

-87 

-669 

-75 

173 

-303 

-64 

-74 

-30 

872 

-777 

-47 

-225 

-21 

200 

-264 

-57 

-172 

-46 

435 

-765 

-64 

-353 

-45 

1960 

-819 

-71 

-1572 

-66 

342 

-926 

-73 

-557 

-62 

14S 

-281 

-66 

-189 

-57 

214 

-335 

-61 

-367 

-63 

62 

-28 

-31 

-27 

-30 

180 

-463 

-72 

-286 

-61 

95 

-245 

-72 

-118 

-55 

417 

♦69 

♦20 

•  15 

♦4 

47 

-165 

-73 

-74 

-61 

69 

-245 

-78 

-245 

-78 

35 

-125 

-78 

♦  34 

♦  3400 

202 

-190 

-48 

-61 

-23 

257 

-355 

-58 

-178 

-41 

27 

-37 

-58 

-35 

-56 

268 

-371 

-58 

-331 

-55 

42 

-196 

-62 

-30 

-41 

74 

-496 

-87 

-286 

-79 

IS 

-39 

-72 

-39 

-72 

294 

-382 

-67 

-43 

-13 

1807 

-1944 

-52 

-661 

-27 

77 

-52 

-40 

-54 

-41 

191 

-514 

-73 

-593 

-76 

167 

-86 

-34 

096 

-37 

159 

-37 

-19 

026 

-14 

19: 

-266 

-58 

-224 

-54 

? 

-3 

-60 

-1 

-33 

IB? 

-251 

-58 

-97 

-35 

97 

-187 

-66 

-116 

-54 

248 

-328 

-57 

-254 

-51 

214 

-296 

-58 

-250 

-54 

27 

-96 

-78 

♦  26 

♦2600 

1271 

-3982 

-76 

-2469 

-66 

1/    AU*tt    »nd    dependency    bated    0"    t"t#   present    tUMttOft   «t    Of    January    1978. 
?/    Lett    (h«ft  on«    percent 

Source      Bureau  of  Land  H«ne9f«*nt,   Idaho  itate  Office 


All   nwriftert   he»e  boon   round-ed. 
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TABLE  8-43 

SECONDARY  INCOME  LOSSES  BY  INDUSTRY 
ALTERNATIVE  NO.  5:  MODIFIED  PROPOSAL 


AMOUNT 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

INDUSTRY MINIMUM   MAXIMUM 

AGRICULTURE 

Livestock  $29,245   $44,684 

Other  22,746    34,754 

MINING 

Metal 

Coal 

Oil  and  Gas 

Other 

CONTRACT  CONSTRUCTION 

MANUFACTURING 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 
Lumber  and  Wood  Products 
Paper  and  Allied  Products 
Petroleum  Refining 
Primary  Metals 
Other 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  TRADE 

FINANCE,  INSURANCE,  REAL 

SERVICES 

GOVERNMENT 
Federal 
State  and  Local 

AREA  SUMMARY  $201,000  $307,111 


Source:  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Idaho  State  Office, 
Dynamic  Regional  Analysis  Model  (DYRAM), 
August,  1979 


30,637 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30,637 

46,811 

0 

0 

0 

0 
46,811 

29,709 

45,393 

0 

0 

29,709 

45,393 

12,069 

18,441 

16,247 

24,824 

0 
0 

0 
0 
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COMPARATIVE   SUMMARY  Of   LONG-TERM    IMPACTS   FOR   RESOURCE  COMPONENTS 
EXPECTED   FUTURE   SITUATION  AFTER   15   YEARS 


ALTERNATIVE   1  ' 


ALTERNATIVE  4" 


ALTERNATIVE  5" 


RESOURCE  OR  ELEMENT  IMPACTED 


PRESENT 
SITUATION 


PROPOSED  ACTION 


ALTERNATIVE"!" 


NO   CHANGE 


ALTERNATIVE  2 


DISCONTINUE   LIVE- 
STOCK GRAZING 


LOWER  LEVEL 

I     STOCKING 


HAxlHUH 
REHABILITATION 


HODirtED 
PROPOSAL 


SOILS 
Surface  Acres  Disturbed  (Short  Term)  1/ 
Surface  Acres  Disturbed  (Long  Term) 
Erosion  Rate   (ac   ft/sq  mi/yr) 
Erosion  Rate  Change  (Percent  from  Present) 

WATER  RESOURCES 
Water  Consumption   (Acre  Feet) 
Equalized  Return  Period  to  Produce  10  Yr.Fl 
Erosion  Rate  Near  Important  Waters 
(ac   ft/sq  mi/yr) 

VEGETATION 
Condition  (Acres) 

Seed  inn 

Brush   Control 

Highly  Disturbad 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 
Trend  in  Condition 

Upward 

Downwa  rd 

Static 
Production  2/ 

Total  rounds 

Total  Lbs  Allocable  to  Grazing  Animals 

Total  AUMs  Allocable  to  Grazing  Animals 

Percent  of  Total  Production 

WILDLIFE  (TERRESTRIAL) 
Species 

Elk  (Number  of  Animals) 

Mule  Deer  Residents  (Numbers) 

Mule  Deer  Migrant  (Numbers) 

Antelope  (Numbers) 

Upland  Birds   (Nests) 

Waterfowl   (Nests) 

WILDLIFE    (AQUATIC) 
Habitat  by  Condition  Class 

Poor  (Miles/Percent) 

Fair   (Miles/Percent) 

Good  (Miles/Percent) 

CULTURAL 


0 

0 

1.00 

0 


6,109 

220 

0.95 

-5 


0 

0 

1.00 

0 


100 
10 


Known  Sites  Disturbed  and/or  Destroyed 


36,878 

44,022 

34,439 

30,476 

15,157 

28.180 

38,379 

10,755 

43,891 

234,931 

226,672 

238,751 

186,157 

223.156 

182,647 

37,809 

44.868 

36,722 

11,650 

378.742 

40,009 

124,450 

22.126 

227,720 

428,530 

163,762 

296,901 

102,900.000 

406,900,000 

398 

,900,000 

43,120,000 

50.608,800 

41 

,724,000 

53,900 

63,351 

52,155 

11 

12 

10 

82 

400 

60-80 

364 

1,300 

290-350 

2.263 

3,700 

1530- 

67 

165 

50-70 

X 

x»60T 

x-5I 

X 

x*5i 

* 

15/21 

12/17 

Same 

14/20 

14/20 

as 

41/59 

44/63 

P. A. 

265  of  308 

262  of  308 

265  of  308 

0 

0 

0.84 

-16 


6,109 
220 
0.89 
-11 


41,952 

43,859 

28,180 

31,720 

16,639 

14.986 

175.443 

205,870 

246,236 

221,142 

56,180 

47.053 

529,705 

360,664 

0 

11.704 

34,925 

192,262 

411  ,000,000 

408,900,000 

54,904,800 

54,831,200 

68,631 

68,539 

13 

13 

420-460 

410-430 

1340-1460 

1310-1370 

3810-3970 

3800-3980 

170-190 

170-190 

x*65T 

x*601 

x»60l 

x*25» 

0 

Same 

15/21 

as 

55/79 

P. A. 

70  of   308 

Same 

87,653 

430 

0.93 

-7 


as 

P. A. 

275  or  308 


13,780 

225 

0.93 

-7 


91,300 

44,202 

47,092 

22,347 

2,974 

10,755 

164,928 

211,274 

214,276 

229,893 

47,708 

46,159 

194,293 

"23,384 

32,764 

6.802 

341,221 

134,444 

405,900,000 

407,900.000 

54,340,800 

53,241 ,600 

67,926 

66,552 

13 

13 

384-424 

384-424 

1217-1337 

1217-1337 

3624-3784 

3624-3784 

155-175 

155-175 

xt5! 

x»60t 

xlSt 

xi5X 

Same 


Same 


VISUAL    (CONTRAST   RATINGS)      3/ 
Livestock  Grazing 
Facil itles 
Land  Treatments 

WILDERNESS  VALUES 


15 
10 
0 

Protected 
by  law 


12 
13 
26 

Protected 
by  law 


0 
0 
0 

No   Impact 


17 

12 

13 

13 

33 

28 

LIVESTOCK  GRAZING 

Initial   Stocking  Rate  (AUMs) 

Initial   Adjustment  from  1972-76  Average 


38,138 


40,443 


36,673 


(Percent) 

0 

-35 

0 

-100 

-67 

-30 

-38 

Allowable  Stocking  Rate  in  15  Years     5/ 

0 

47,677 

52,155 

0 

33.874 

54.557 

49,413 

ECONOMICS 

Total   Cost  of  Range   Improvements  & 

Land  Treatments   ($) 

0 

665,349 

0 

0 

665,349 

1,937.196 

712,987 

Cost/AUM  Gained     ($) 

0 

70 

0 

0 

46 

138 

56 

Market  Area 

Annual   Ranch  Income  Loss 

0 

J221 .000- 

$135,000- 

$1,075,000- 

$497,000- 

$83,000- 

$186,000- 

(Range  of  Values)       6/ 

$338,000 

$206,000 

$1,320,000 

$761 ,000 

$127,000 

$285,000 

Total   Jobs  Lost  (Range  of  Values     7/ 

0 

40-61 

8-11 

106-130 

78-92 

36-51 

45-67 

Individual   Rancher  Average  Income  Loss 
(Range  of  Values)       6/ 

0 

$1,973- 

$1,205- 

$9,598- 

$4,438- 

$741- 

$1 ,661- 

$3,018 

$1  ,839 

$1 1 ,782 

$6,795 

$1,134 

$2,545 

y  Short-term  disturbance  is  shown  to  indicate  magnitude  of  short-versus  long-term  Impacts. 

2/  Forage  production  would  not  be  allocated  to  livestock  alone. 

3/  Generalized  visual   contrast  ratings  are  shown  for  the  three  major  cause  agents.     Higher  numbers  indicate  greater  contrasts  {more  visual   impact). 

4/  Wilderness  values  are  protected  by  Section  603(c),   Federal   Land  Policy  and  Management  Act   (P.L.   94-579). 

5/   Increased  forage  production  could  be  allocated  to  livestock  alone,  assuming  present  wildlife  numbers  remained  constant. 

6/  Losses  are  based  on  1979  dollars,  assuming  that  other  variables  remain  constant  and  that  AUMs  gained  would  be  restored. 

7/  Number  of  jobs  lost  is  based  on  a  continuation  of  short-term  employment  Impacts,  both  direct  and  secondary. 
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CHAPTER  9 
CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 

TEAM  ORGANIZATION 


The  Shoshone  ES  Team  was  formed  on  September  11,  1978,  at 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  District  Office  in  Shoshone,  Idaho. 
Both  District  and  State  Office  personnel  were  involved.  The  team 
consisted  of  resource  specialists  in  vegetation,  livestock  grazing 
soils,  water  resources,  wildlife,  cultural  resources,  recreation, 
wilderness,  visual  resources,  and  socioeconomics. 


CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 
IN  PREPARATION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


Numerous  consultation  efforts  were  undertaken  prior  to  the 
team's  assembly.   In  May  of  1975  and  again  in  May  of  1976  informal 
meetings  were  held  with  governmental  and  public  audiences  in 
attendance.  At  these  meetings  the  Management  Framework  Plans 
(MFPs)  were  explained  and  discussed.  Conflicts  and  proposed 
recommendations  were  presented,  and  the  views  expressed  by  the 
audiences  were  recorded  and  documented.  Letters  containing  maps 
and  ES  Area  information  were  sent  to  various  interested  parties 
and  agencies  requesting  information  or  recommendations  that  might 
be  incorporated  into  the  MFPs.  Substantive  comments  were  taken 
under  consideration  by  BLM  personnel.  The  Magic  MFP  was  final- 
ized in  1975,  and  the  Bennett  Hills  and  Timnerman  Hills  MFP  was 
finalized  in  1976. 

Based  on  final  MFP  recommendations,  draft  grazing  systems 
were  designed  during  1976  and  1977.  Approximately  62  meetings 
and  numerous  informal  contacts  were  held  between  BLM  personnel 
and  individual  users  or  user  groups  to  explain  the  proposed 
grazing  systems  and  attempt  to  adapt  them,  where  possible,  to 
future  plans  and  needs.  Several  related  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Shoshone  District  Office  to  explain  the  environmental  state- 
ment process  and  its  significance.  A  field  trip  that  included 
noted  range  experts  and  the  Idaho  Rangeland  Committee  was  held 
August  4,  1977,  at  which  time  local  rangeland  problems  and  sug- 
gested solutions  were  discussed. 

Recommendations  and  comments  for  designing  grazing  systems 
were  solicited  from  individuals  and  user  groups  and,  although 
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very  limited  in  number,  the  responses  reflected  a  good  deal  of 
interest  and  effort.  All  comments  were  considered,  and  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  if  they  were  consistent  with  the  manage- 
ment objectives.  Alternative  4,  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  is  in 
part  a  direct  result  of  these  various  meetings  and  contacts. 

The  proposed  grazing  systems  will  remain  in  draft  until  a 
final  decision  is  made  on  which  management  option  or  combination 
of  options  will  be  employed  in  the  ES  Area  following  filing  of 
this  ES.  That  decision  will  be  made  by  BLM  officials  after  the 
environmental  impacts  have  been  analyzed  and  further  consultation 
and  coordination  with  the  livestock  operators  takes  place. 

Certain  aspects  of  resource  management  are  covered  by  mem- 
oranda of  agreement  or  understanding  between  BLM  and  County, 
State,  and  other  Federal  agencies. 


CONSULTATION  AND  COORDINATION 
IN  PREPARATION  OF  THE  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 


On  March  16,  1978,  a  news  release  was  distributed  to  the 
media  throughout  Idaho  announcing  the  beginning  of  the  Shoshone 
ES  preparation  and  requesting  further  public  input.  At  the  same 
time,  letters  and  explanatory  material  were  sent  to  ES  Area 
livestock  operators  and  other  individuals;  wildlife,  environ- 
mental, and  livestock  interest  groups;  other  Federal  agencies; 
State  and  local  agencies;  and  Congressional  Delegations,  inviting 
them  to  take  part  in  the  ES  process  by  supplying  information  and 
comments. 

Several  individuals  with  special  expertise  were  consulted 
prior  to  preparation  of  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement. 
Informal  consultation  was  carried  out  between  the  BLM  District 
Office  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  compliance  with 
Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973.  The  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer  was  contacted  regarding  the  pro- 
posal in  compliance  with  Section  106  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 


COORDINATION  IN  THE  REVIEW  OF 
THE  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 


Notices  of  Availability 

The  Draft  Environmental  Statement  (DES)  was  released  on 
April  20,  1979.  The  Department  of  Interior  notice  of  avail- 
ability was  published  in  the  Federal  Register,  Volume  44,  Number 
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82,  on  April  26,  1979,  and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
notice  of  availability  was  published  in  Volume  44,  Number  83,  on 
April  27,  1979.  The  notices  announced  a  45-day  public  reveiw 
period  ending  June  11,  1979.  Public  hearings  were  scheduled  in 
Shoshone  and  Boise  on  May  30  and  31,  1979,  respectively. 


Distribution  of  the  PES 

Copies  of  the  DES  were  made  available  for  public  review  at 
the  Shoshone  District  Office,  Idaho  State  Office,  BLM  Public 
Information' Office  in  Washington  D.  C,  other  BLM  State  Offices, 
all  Idaho  district  offices,  and  selected  libraries.  Approxi- 
mately 475  copies  of  the  DES  were  circulated.  Copies  of  the  DES 
and  requests  for  comments  were  mailed  to  the  following  agencies, 
organizations,  interest  groups,  and  individuals.  Names  of  par- 
ties who  provided  comments  are  preceded  by  an  asterisk. 

1 .  Federal  Agencies 

*Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

U.S.  Attorney  (Boise,  ID) 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

*0ffice  of  The  Secretary 

* Forest  Service 

Farmer's  Home  Administration 

*Soil  Conservation  Service 

Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 

*Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

*Heritage  Conservation  &  Recreation  Service 

*Geological  Survey 

*Bureau  of  Reclamation 

*National  Park  Service 

*Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

2.  State  Agencies 

*Governor's  Clearinghouse 

*Governor's  Office 

Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture 

*Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

Idaho  Department  of  Water  Resources 

*Idaho  Department  of  Lands 

Idaho  Public  Utilities  Commission 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 
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3.  Local  Government 

*County  Commissioners  and  Planning  and  Zoning  Commissions 
Blaine,  Camas,  Elmore,  Gooding,  and  Lincoln  Counties 
Mayors  of  Bliss,  Fairfield,  Gooding,  Richfield,  and  Shoshone 
*Local  County  Agents 

4.  Other  Groups  and/or  Organizations 

Idaho  Wildlife  Federation 

Twin  Falls  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conservation  Corporation 

Wood  River  Gems  and  Minerals  Association 

Magic  Valley  Gem  Club,  Incorporated 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  Incorporated 

Sierra  Club 

Environment  West 

Idaho  Conservation  League 

The  Nature  Conservancy 

The  Wilderness  Society 

Public  Lands  Council 

The  Wildlife  Society 

Greater  Snake  River  Land  Use  Congress 

American  Fisheries  Society 

Idaho  Gem  Club 

Carey  Act  Development  Association 

Council  for  Agricultural  Science  and  Technology 

League  of  Women  Voters 

*Ada  County  Fish  and  Game  League 

Northside  Snow  Riders 

VFW  Canyon  Committee 

Trout  Unlimited,  Incorporated 

The  Isaak  Walton  League  of  America 

National  Audubon  Society 

Idaho  Mining  Association 

Idaho  Archaeological  Society,  Incorporated 

Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Idaho  Historical  Society 

Society  for  Range  Management 

Wood  River  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Area 

Idaho  Cattle  Feeders  Association,  Incorporated 

Defenders  of  Wildlife 

Pacific  Legal  Foundation 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

^National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 

Magic  Valley  Trail  Machine  Association 

*  Idaho  Rangeland  Committee 
*Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association 

*  Idaho  Wool  growers  Association 
Sawtooth  Graziers 
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Blaine  County  Cattlemen's  Association 
Macon  Flat  Cattle  Association 
Shoshone  Cattle  Association 
Black  Canyon  Cattle  Association 
Thorn  Creek  Cattle  Association 
Richfield  Cattle  Association 
*Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association 
Blaine  County  Resource  Council 

5.  Commercial  Banks,  Lending  Institutions,  and  Companies 

^Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of  Gooding 

*Southern  Idaho  Production  Credit  Association 

*First  Security  Bank  of  Idaho 

Bank  of  Idaho 

Big  Wood  Canal  Company 

Idaho  Power  Company 

Mountain  Bell  Telephone  Company 

Utah  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation 

Idaho  First  National  Bank 

Farmer's  National  Bank 

*Blincoe's  Magic  Valley  Packing  Co. 

6.  Educational  Institutions 

^University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  State  University 

Boise  State  University 

Northwestern  University 

Utah  State  University 

University  of  Utah 

Northern  Illinois  University 

University  of  California,  Irvine 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

7.  Congressional  Delegations 

*0ffice  of  Senator  Church 

*0ffice  of  Senator  McClure 

*0ffice  of  Congressman  Hansen 

*0ffice  of  Congressman  Symms 

8.  State  Legislators 

Senator  John  Bell 
Senator  J.  Wilson  Steen 
Senator  Kenneth  Bradshaw 
Representative  Steve  Antone 
Representative  Dan  Kelly 
Representative  Virgil  Kraus 
Representative  Gordon  Hollifield 
Representative  Mac  Neibaur 
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Individuals 

*Shoshone  ES  Area  Livestock  Operators  (115  total,  22  commented) 
*0thers  (32  total,  9  commented) 


Extension  of  Comment  Period 

On  May  28,  1979,  in  response  to  numerous  requests  for  addi- 
tional time  to  review  the  DES,  the  State  Director  extended  the 
public  comment  period  from  June  11,  1979,  to  June  26,  1979, 
allowing  fifteen  more  days  for  review.  However,  this  extension 
was  considered  insufficient  by  the  newly  formed  Bennett  Hills 
Grazing  Association,  and  litigation  in  Federal  Court  followed  on 
May  29,  1979.  At  that  time  a  temporary  restraining  order  was 
issued  which  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the  public  hearings. 
Litigation  continued  until  July  20,  1979,  at  which  time  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  vacated  the  injunction  and  instructed 
the  District  Court  to  dismiss  the  action  without  prejudice.  A 
public  meeting  was  scheduled  in  Shoshone  on  August  7,  1979.  The 
public  comment  period  was  rescheduled  to  end  on  August  8,  1979. 
A  notice  of  this  rescheduling  appeared  in  the  Federal  Register, 
Volume  44,  Number  147,  on  July  30,  1979.  The  Idaho  State  Office 
issued  a  press  release  regarding  the  rescheduling  on  July  26, 
1979,  to  75  newspapers,  39  radio  stations,  16  television  sta- 
tions, and  two  news  services. 


Public  Meeting  on  the  DES 

The  BLM  conducted  a  public  meeting  regarding  the  adequacy  of 
the  DES  on  August  7,  1979,  at  the  Lincoln  Elementary  School  in 
Shoshone,  Idaho.  Testimony  was  presented  by  33  individuals.  The 
full  transcript  of  this  meeting  is  available  for  review  at  the 
Shoshone  District  Office.  The  transcript,  along  with  all  written 
comments,  and  copies  of  the  Final  Environmental  Statement  will  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.   In  addition,  a  copy  will  remain  available  for 
review  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  RESPONDING  TO  PUBLIC  COMMENTS 


A  total  of  46  letters  were  submitted  during  the  comment 
period,  and  oral  comments  from  33  individuals  were  presented  at 
the  public  meeting.  All  of  the  letters  and  testimony  were 
analyzed  and  incorporated  into  this  ES.  Comments  that  presented 
new  data,  questioned  facts  or  analyses,  and/or  raised  issues 
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having  a  direct  bearing  on  the  adequacy  of  this  ES  were  used  in 
revising  the  text  and/or  are  given  individual  responses  in  this 
section.  Numerous  comments  related  to  subjects  other  than  the 
environmental  effects  of  the  Proposed  Action  or  alternatives,  but 
are  answered  in  this  section  if  they  pertain  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  ES. 

Comments  that  addressed  individual  problems  or  subjects  not 
related  to  this  ES  are  not  answered  in  this  section,  but  will  be 
answered  or  discussed  with  the  commenters  through  other  means. 
All  comments,  including  those  received  after  August  8,  1979,  will 
be  considered  when  formulating  the  future  grazing  management 
decisions  for  the  ES  Area. 

Two  commenters,  David  P.  Ti dwell  (letter  34)  and  Idaho 
Cattlemen's  Association-Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  (letter 
36),  specifically  proposed  a  sixth  alternative,  basically,  "no 
change."  These  comments  also  proposed  increased  rehabilitation 
measures  pursuant  to  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of 
1978. 

The  assessment  of  impacts  under  the  "no  change"  action  is 
addressed  in  the  ES  in  Chapter  8  under  Alternative  1:  No  Change. 
The  proposed  alternative  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  not  a 
new  alternative,  as  the  impacts  have  already  been  addressed. 

Incorporation  of  actions  pursuant  to  the  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  of  1978  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  ES.  The 
Act  provides  legislative  guidance  allowing  for  certain  actions 
affecting  public  lands  prior  to  and  during  implementation  of 
grazing  systems.  The  Act  is  further  addressed  in  General  Res- 
ponse No.  5  and  specific  responses  to  letters  34  and  36  in  the 
following  sections  of  this  ES. 

In  addition,  during  meetings  with  the  grazing  users  prior  to 
formulation  of  the  draft  ES,  alternatives  to  the  Proposed  Action 
by  allotment  were  solicited.  Of  the  proposals  returned,  two  were 
in  sufficient  detail  to  warrant  a  direct  response.  Other  pro- 
posals offered  were  not  in  sufficient  detail  to  analyze,  but 
generally  stated  the  licensees  desired  no  change  from  present 
grazing  systems  and  stocking  rates,  coupled  with  additional 
improvements.  Rather  than  incorporate  an  additional  alternative, 
each  varying  by  allotment,  these  proposals  were  also  considered 
to  be  within  the  purview  of  Alternative  1:  No  Change,  which  is 
addressed  in  Chapter  8. 

The  following  sections  of  this  chapter  include  specific 
responses  to  the  written  and  oral  comments  received  on  the  DES. 
First,  a  "General  Responses"  section  is  presented  which  addresses 
repetitive  comments  contained  in  several  letters  and/or  oral 
testimonies.  Next,  a  list  of  the  letter  numbers  and  the  writers 
is  given,  followed  by  copies  of  the  letters  and  responses. 
Finally,  a  list  of  oral  commenters  is  given,  followed  by  their 
statements  and  corresponding  responses. 
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GENERAL  RESPONSES 


After  reviewing  all  comments  received,  it  was  evident  that 
several  relevant  issues  were  mentioned  by  many  different  com- 
menters.  Rather  than  repeatedly  respond  to  these  common  comments 
individually,  the  following  "general  responses"  are  presented 
together  in  this  section  and  subsequently  referenced  by  their 
"general  response  number." 

1 .  Economic  Impacts 

Many  comments  objected  to  the  ES  analyses  and  conclusions 
regarding  the  economic  impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  alter- 
natives.  In  response  to  these  comments,  the  "Impacts  on  Socio- 
economic Conditions"  sections  of  Chapters  3  and  8  have  undergone 
major  changes.  A  revised  approach  to  impact  analysis  was  used 
based  on  the  cost  of  feed  replacement  and/or  herd  size  reduc- 
tions. The  reader  is  encouraged  to  reevaluate  these  sections. 

2.  Effects  of  Drought  Conditions  on  1976-1977  Vegetation  Inventory 

Numerous  comments  questioned  the  applicability  of  the 
vegetation  field  data  used  as  the  basis  for  the  initial  stocking 
rates  proposed  in  this  ES.  The  central  issue  raised  was  that 
vegetation  production  data  gathered  in  1976-1977  were  not  re- 
presentative of  "normal  year"  production  due  to  severe  drought 
conditions. 

Precipitation  which  occurs  during  the  "water  year"  (which  in 
this  area  is  October  through  June)  is  most  closely  related  to  the 
amount  of  plant  growth  which  results  during  the  following  growing 
season  (April-July).  During  the  water  year  precipitation  period 
beginning  in  October  1975  and  ending  June  1976,  weather  service 
reports  from  stations  adjacent  to  the  ES  Area  show  precipitation 
varying  from  slightly  below  average  (at  four  stations)  to  slightly 
above  average  (at  two  stations).  These  data  are  available  at  the 
Shoshone  District  Office.  The  moisture  that  was  stored  in  the 
ground  or  fell  during  this  period  became  available  for  plant 
growth  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1976,  when  the  vast  maj- 
ority of  the  vegetation  data  were  gathered  for  use  in  this  ES. 
Because  approximately  average  precipitation  conditions  existed 
during  the  water  year,  it  was  assumed  that  average  growing  condi- 
tions existed,  and  that  samples  taken  by  BLM  crews  represented 
normal  vegetation  production. 

Weather  records  indicate  that  drought  conditions  began 
developing  in  October  of  1976  and  carried  through  the  spring  of 
1977.  However,  as  noted,  the  majority  of  the  field  data  were 
gathered  prior  to  that  time.  The  integrity  of  the  1976  data  has 
been  established  by  annual  monitoring  of  field  samples,  conducted 
in  1978  and  1979.  ' 
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A  more  detailed  discussion  of  precipitation  conditions  and 
resampling  results  has  been  prepared  in  response  to  the  numerous 
comments  and  is  included  in  Appendix  6. 

3.   Allocation  of  Cheatgrass 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  the  BLM  has 
pursued  the  stability  of  the  public  rangelands  and  the  livestock 
industry  through  the  management  of  perennial  vegetation  (forage). 
Although  certain  palatable  annuals  are  choice  feed  for  sheep  in 
the  spring  and  seasonally  for  cattle,  the  production  of  annuals 
is  extremely  variable  from  year  to  year.   Perennial  forage  pro- 
duction is  far  more  dependable  on  a  yearly  basis  and,  where 
properly  managed,  tends  to  have  the  desired  stabilizing  effects 
on  the  livestock  industry. 

Cheatgrass,  an  introduced  annual  from  North  Africa,  is 
widespread  in  Southern  Idaho.   It  is  considered  an  "invader" 
species  which  occupies  ranges  denuded  of  perennials.  Cheatgrass 
is  highly  palatable  when  green,  but  it  matures  during  a  rela- 
tively brief  period,  generally  from  May  1  to  mid-June.  The  pro- 
duction of  cheatgrass  may  fluctuate  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
depending  on  local  weather  conditions  such  as  recurring  spring 
rains.  Southern  Idaho  is  a  perennial  range  environment,  and 
BLM's  objective  is  to  manage  for  perennial  species  over  the  long 
term,  thereby  eventually  reducing  the  occurrence  of,  and  de- 
pendency on,  cheatgrass  as  a  major  range  species. 

The  BLM  policy  regarding  cheatgrass  was  recently  reemphasized 
by  the  BLM  Director  in  a  memorandum  to  field  offices  which  says 
in  part,  "Initial  stocking  rates,  as  well  as  the  grazing  systems, 
should  not  be  based  on  the  productivity  of  less  desirable  vegetation 
such  as  cheatgrass  and  medusa.  Many  areas  dominated  by  these 
plants  also  support  suppressed  remnant  perennial  vegetation.  The 
grazing  of  livestock  in  these  areas  should  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  would  reduce  the  competitive  influence  of  these  undesirable 
plants  on  the  ecosystem.  Use  allowed  on  cheatgrass  or  other 
species  upon  which  production  varies  drastically  from  year  to 
year  should  be  based  on  the  years  of  low  productivity,  in  order 
to  insure  that  the  desirable  vegetation  is  not  overutilized. " 

Acknowledging  this  guidance,  the  allocation  of  cheatgrass 
for  this  ES  was  based  on  the  premise  that  cheatgrass  production 
in  the  spring  of  1976  was  normal.  One-fifth  (20  percent)  of  that 
production  would  encompass  all  but  the  driest  years  (with  lowest 
production)  and  is  consistent  with  the  above  guidance.   In 
addition,  the  Interagency  Proper  Use  Tables  for  Southern  Idaho, 
1942,  and  Proper  Use  Allowances  for  Principal  Forage  Species, 
Southern  Idaho  (BLM  1954,  revised  1956,  1965,  1976)  both  recom- 
mend a  20  percent  use  factor  for  cheatgrass  for  all  classes  of 
livestock  for  season-long  grazing. 

Seasonal  increases  for  the  use  of  cheatgrass  could  be  granted 
but  would  be  dependent  on  weather  conditions,  field  observations, 
and  monitoring. 
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4.  Inexperienced  Inventory  Crews 

A  common  comment  was,  "...much  of  the  crew  was  inexperi- 
enced." All  crew  members  had  at  least  Junior  status  in  range 
science  or  a  closely  related  field  at  an  accredited  university; 
most  had  four  year  degrees,  and  some  had  post-graduate  degrees. 
All  field  work  was  accomplished  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a 
person  with  over  six  years  of  vegetation  inventory  experience. 
This  individual  also  has  a  Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Range 
Resource  Management,  from  the  University  of  Idaho. 

5.  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  (P.  L.  95-514) 

Numerous  individuals  and  groups  indicated  their  preference 
as  to  how  the  provisions  of  Section  8  and  12  of  this  Act  should 
be  carried  out. 

Section  8,  dealing  with  allotment  management  plans  (AMPs), 
requires  that  there  be  "careful  and  considered  consultation, 
cooperation,  and  coordination  between  lessees,  permittees,  and 
landowners  involved,  the  district  grazing  advisory  boards  and  any 
State  or  States  having  lands  within  the  area  to  be  covered  by 
such  allotment  management  plan." 

However,  new  or  revised  AMPs  have  not  yet  been  developed  for 
the  Shoshone  ES  Area,  and  the  Proposed  Action  and  alternatives 
are  not  concerned  with  AMPs;  rather,  they  are  concerned  with 
allocation  of  forage  in  the  ES  Area,  and  proposed  livestock 
grazing  systems.  Forage  allocation  to  livestock  and  other  uses 
in  the  ES  Area  was  developed  through  resource  management  plan- 
ning, including  public  participation,  and  analyzed  in  this  ES. 
Section  8  of  the  Act  recognizes  that  AMPs  cannot  be  developed 
prior  to  completion  of  the  court-ordered  ES.  Subsequent  to  the 
filing  of  this  ES,  AMPs  will  be  developed  in  compliance  with 
Section  8  of  the  Act,  and  BLM  will  continue  to  involve  the 
permittees  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

Regarding  Section  12  of  the  Act,  the  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture  are  "authorized  and  directed  to  develop  and 
implement,  on  an  experimental  basis  on  selected  areas  of  the 
public  rangelands  which  are  representative  of  the  broad  spectrum 
of  range  conditions,  trends,  and  forage  values..."  a  program 
providing  rewards  to  permittees  whose  stewardship  results  in 
improved  range  conditions. 

The  intent  of  this  section  of  the  Act  is  to  mitigate  grazing 
problems  in  a  variety  of  situations,  under  various  conditions, 
using  innovative  grazing  management  policies  and  systems.  The 
BLM  has  addressed  grazing  problems  in  innovative  ways  through  the 
planning  process  and  the  resultant  Proposed  Action  and  alter- 
natives offered  in  this  ES.  The  formation  of  a  Stewardship 
Committee  would  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  document  to  analyze. 
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However,  if  such  a  committee  were  formed  for  the  ES  Area  its 
effect  on  the  environmental  impacts  of  the  proposal  or  alter- 
natives would  be  minimal.  The  committee  would  mainly  affect  the 
implementation  strategy  and  not  the  basic  data  upon  which  the 
proposal  and  alternatives  are  based. 


WRITTEN  COMMENTS 


Index  of  Letters 

Comment  letters  were  assigned  consecutive  numbers  corres- 
ponding to  the  order  in  which  they  were  received.  The  letter 
numbers  and  the  names  of  parties  submitting  the  letters  are 
listed  below.  The  letter  numbers  are  used  to  identify  the 
reprinted  letters  in  the  following  section. 

Letter  Number         Agency,  Organization,  or  Individual 

1  Blincoe's  Magic  Valley  Packing  Company 

2  Harold  F.  Heady 

3  First  Security  Bank  of  Idaho 

4  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Gooding  County  Agent 

5  University  of  Idaho,  Dept.  of  Agricultural  Economics 

6  Southern  Idaho  PCA 

7  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

8  Geological  Survey 

9  Allen  Bauscher 

10  State  of  Idaho,  Clearinghouse 

11  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

12  Soil  Conservation  Service 

13  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service 

14  Ada  County  Fish  and  Game  League 

15  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Region  X 

16  U.  S.  Forest  Service 

17  Daniel  P.  Brown,  John  Brown,  Incorporated 

18  National  Park  Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Region 

19  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 

20  Guy  E.  Connolly 

21  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

22  Federal  Land  Bank  Association  of  Gooding 

23  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Camas  County  Agent 

24  Idaho  Department  of  Public  Lands 

25  Blaine  County  Planning  and  Zoning  Commission 

26  National  Council  of  Public  Land  Users 

27  Gary  By rum 

28  James  E.  West,  et.  al . 
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Letter  Number  Agency,  Organization,  or  Individual 

29  Robert  Gardner 

30  C.  W.  Gardner 

31  Dwight  Osborne 

32  Gordon  Sorensen 

33  James  Castle 

34  Dave  Ti dwell 

35  Mrs.  C.  lest 

36  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association 

37  Kast  C  K  Cattle  Company 

38  Doran  Butler 

39  Elmore  County  Commissioners 

40  Picabo  Livestock  Company 

41  Bruce  Bowler 

42  Lee  Sharp 

43  Gooding  Soil  Conservation  District 

44  Sliman  Sheep  Company 

45  Jones  and  Sandy  Livestock,  Incorporated 

46  Lincoln  County  Commissioners 


Letters  and  Responses 

All  comment  letters  received  prior  to  August  8,  1979,  are 
reprinted  below  in  the  order  they  were  received.  An  identifying 
number,  which  corresponds  to  the  one  used  in  the  preceding  list, 
is  shown  in  the  upper-right-hand  corner  of  each  reprinted  page. 
The  comments  that  directly  relate  to  the  adequacy  of  this  ES  are 
identified  by  vertical  lines  in  the  left  margins  and  are  numbered 
consecutively  within  each  letter.  Responses  to  these  comments, 
following  each  letter,  are  also  numbered,  keying  them  to  the 
related  comments.  Appendices  or  attachments  to  comment  letters 
have  not  been  reprinted  unless  considered  to  contribute  to  the 
understanding  of  the  comments. 
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BLINCOE'S 


MAGIC  VALLEY  PACKING  CO. 

MEAT  PACKERS 

P  O  BOX  89  GOODING,  IDAHO  63330 


(208)  934-4488 


May  17th,  1979 


District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Post  Office  3ox  2F, 
Shoshone,  Idaho   83351 


ar  Sir: 


1  am  writing  this  letter  in  regards  to  the  Bennett  Mountain  envir 
impact  statement.   I  have  not  gone  over  the  whole  report,  but  I  have  been 
informed  of  the  contents  and  I  am  very  concerned  about  what  will  happen, 
not  only  to  my  business,  but  also  the  impact  it  will  have  on  Cooding 
County  economy. 

We  are  in  the  meat  packing  business  in  Cooding,  Idaho,  we  kill  about  100,000 
cattle  per  year.   Our  company  employs  about  80  people.   The  cuts  that  are  in 
this  report  will  greatly  affect  our  business,  the  cattle  that  would  no 
longer  be  available  to  our  cattle  feeders  ir.  this  area  would  have  a  big 
adverse  effect  on  the  operations  of  this  plant. 

I  can't  believe  that  you  people  would  even  consider  this  drastic  of  a  cut 
to  the  cow  men  that  are  involved.   Cooding's  whole  economy  is  farming  and 
ranching,  if  this  cut  is  imposed  on  these  people  it  will  effect  every 
person  in  Gooding  County.   I  strongly  oppose  this  whole  report.   The 
information  that  was  used  for  this  report  was  taken  during  our  worst 
drought  in  Tdaho  history.   I  can ' t  bel ieve  that  responsible  people  in  our 
government  agencies  are  even  considering  this  report. 


Yours  truly, 


C.  Lament  Baker 
Manager 


CLB/kgw 


cc   John  F.  Varin 


Harold    F.  Heady 

1864  Capistrano  Avenue 
Berkeley,  California  94707 

May    14,    1979 


Mr.  Charles  Hazier 

District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.  O.  Box  2  B 

Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  draft  EIS  for  the  Shoshone  Grazing  Area 
receiving  it.   There  are  several  points  and  st 
I  disagree.   Before  explaining  these  points  on 
of  my  qualifications  in  rangeland  management, 
with  the  Pioneer  Allotment  and  adjacent  areas 
and  seen  the  area  nearly  every  year  since  193 
the  USFS  in  the  sagebrush  country  of  southern 
1937,  while  I  was  a  student  -in  Range  Managemen 
In  1977  I  published  an  analysis  of  the  rangela 
on  BLM's  Vale  District  in  southeastern  Oregi 
grass.   I  have  about  120  publications  in  range 
upper  level  college  textbook. 

I  note  that  reductions  in  livestock  numbers  far  exceed  the  increases 
recommended  for  a  few  allotments  and  that  35%  overall  reduction  trans- 
lates into  a  loss  of  $217,000  annually  to  the  livestock  industry  and 
the  economy  of  the  area.   Your  proposed  actions  make  no  analysis  of 
increased  values  in  other  places  that  might  offset  this  loss.   Let  me 
illustrate:  (1)  From  36  elk  in  1965  there  are  now  80  with  livestock 
grazing  and  you  expect  400  in  15  years.   This  is  a  little  less  than 
10%  increase  per  year  in  the  past  and  a  little  more  than  10%  per  year 
for  the  next  15  years.   New  and  establishing  populations  of  most  animals 
tend  to  follow  this  pattern.   It  is  unscientific  to  attribute  the  expected 
increase  to  your  proposed  management  when  it  is  a  normal  expectation  of 
population  growth.   (2)  Antelope  have  increased  about  60  head  since  1969; 
yet  only  36  more  are  expected  in  15  years.   Vegetational  improvement  in 
sagebrush-grass  means  more  grass.   Antelope  are  grassland  animals.   This 
small  increase  is  inconsistent  with  the  expected  changes  in  range  con- 
dition and  normal  population  expansion.   (3)  The  large  expected  increase 
in  mule  deer  is  argued  without  analysis  of  the  past  numbers  and  trends 
in  deer  populations.   The  arguments  are  not  convincing  for  a  94%  increase 
in  deer  but  only  a  60%  increase  in  antelope,  and  a  500%  increase  in  elk. 
There  is  no  economic  evaluation  of  these  changes  even  if  they  did  come 
about.   What  is  the  value  of  increases  in  game  that  has  been  occurring 
under  the  present  grazing  practices?   What  is  the  increased  economic 
value  of  the  wildlife  that  would  be  gained  under  various  management 


s  in  hand  and  I  appreciate 
ands  taken  in  it  to  which 
e  by  one,  let  me  list  some 

I  have  been  acquainted 
since  1938  and  have  visited 

I  did  range  survey  for 
Idaho  during  the  summer  of 
t  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
nd  rehabilitation  program 
which  is  largely  sagebrush- 
management  including  an 


Letter  1  Responses 

1.  BLM  regulations  require  that  grazing  on  public  lands  not  exceed  the 
grazing  capacity,  determined  by  the  vegetation  inventory.  The  ES  does 
not  represent  a  decision,  but  is  an  analysis  of  impacts  expected  to 
result  from  management  alternatives. 

2.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 
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I  alternatives  and  levels  of  livestock  grazing?  These,  I  believe,  must 
J   be  answered  before  the  livestock  industry  is  asked  to  shoulder  all  the 
J  cuts  and  financial  losses  of  the  past  and  future  plans. 

Another  area  in  question  is  the  sampling  and  allocation  process.   The 
appendix  statements  on  determination  of  forage  and  range  condition 
leave  me  highly  skeptical  of  the  whole  procedure.   Determination  of 
pounds  of  herbage  per  acre  at  a  given  time  is  easy  enough  to  do,  but 
this  report  implies  that  numbers  of  AUM's  as  calculated  in  a  year  or 
two  of  survey  to  be  the  base  stocking  rate.   Range  managers  know  that 
herbage  production  varies  about  100%  over  a  few  years'  time.   Yet  I 
see  only  one  attempt  to  show  annual  variability,  that  is  A3-5  to 
A3-7,  which  is  one  example  on  one  site. 

The  reductions  in  stocking  as  suggested  early  in  this  report  are  based 
on  a  one  year  sampling  of  herbage  production.   With  expected  annual 
variation,  I  just  don't  believe  your  production  figures  and  suggest 
that  the  average  35%  reduction  is  based  more  on  an  opinion  that  is 
biased  against  livestock  than  on  sound  data  that  portrays  the  true 
changes  in  vegetation. 

Production  data  for  one  or  two  years  do  not  give  range  condition  from 
different  uses,  different  years  of  rainfall  and  in  different  plant 
successional  stages.   These  kinds  of  changes  in  fauna  and  flora  are 
not  analyzed  in  the  Shoshone  EIS  and  yet  definite  recommendations  are 
made.   This  aspect  of  the  report  is  biased  and  scientifically  inaccurate. 

The  use  of  the  Musgrave  Equation  gives  inaccurate  results  of  erosion 
for  this  area.   For  example,  the  Clover  Creek  watershed  above  Pioneer 
Reservoir  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  150  square  miles  in  size.   Accord- 
ing to  this  EIS  the  erosion  rate  should  then  be  approximately  150  acre- 
feet  per  year.   Pioneer  Reservoir  is  about  60  years  old.   If  it  stopped 
all  the  silt  that  the  formula  specifies,  there  would  be  9,000  acre-feet 
of  silt  in  the  reservoir.   The  original  size  of  the  reservoir  is  about 
1,700  acre-feet  and  it  still  has  a  third  or  more  of  its  water  holding 
capacity.   On  pages  3-7  a  reduction  of  5%  in  erosion  rate  is  estimated 
under  the  proposed  action.   There  is  more  error  than  5%  in  calculations 
as  illustrated  by  Pioneer  Reservoir.   The  measurement  and  analysis  of 
erosion  is  difficult  under  all  rangeland  circumstances.   Why  doesn't 
this  EIS  recognize  the  difficulties  and  be  scientifically  reasonable 
about  what  has  and  is  happening? 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  this  EIS  makes  no 
analysis  of  the  history  of  use  and  recent  improvements  in  range  con- 
dition in  the  district.   By  using  1977-78  as  the  base  years  it  points 
to  the  "bad  guys"  as  the  livestock  industry  of  1977-78.   My  analysis 
of  the  BLM  Vale  District,  and  I  believe  it  is  the  general  view,  shows 
that  the  low  in  range  condition  in  sagebrush-grass  occurred  in  the 
1930 's  or  even  earlier.   There  has  been  improvement  in  range  condition, 
however  gradual,  since  that  time.   My  experience  throughout  southern 
Idaho  and   specifically  in  the  Vale  District  of  BLM  shows  that  con- 
siderable improvement  in  range  condition  has  accrued  since  1934  (the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act) .   Perennial  grasses  are  now  common.   The  sagebrush- 
grass  is  now  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  in  50  years,  although 
some  areas  are  in  poor  condition.   This  is  true  in  the  Shoshone  District 


and  it  is  not  recog 
unfair  to  the  situ, 
has  been  cooperatin 
proving  range  condi 
range  condition  and 
livestock  industry 
in  its  analysis  of 
account  for  what  ha 
reductions  of  AUM ' s 
justification  of  th 


nized  in  the  draft  EIS  report  just  out.  That  is 
tion  and  to  the  fact  that  the  livestock  industry 
g  with  BLM  and  that  they  have  been  active  in  im- 
tion.   This  EIS  does  not  recognize  improvement  in 

favorable  attitudes  toward  multiple  uses  that  the 
has  accepted.   In  short,  this  draft  EIS  is  inaccurate 
the  changes  in  vegetation  and  it  does  not  fairly 
s  happened  in  the  recent  past .   The  recommended 

in  this  report  are  unfair  and  inaccurate  in  their 
reductions . 


BLM  has  a  number  of  examples,  the  Vale  District  is  perhaps  the  most 
noted,  where  range  condition  has  been  greatly  improved  through  a  range 
management  program  (improvements,  seeding ,  brush  control ,  grazing 
systems ,  fencing ,  water ,  etc. )  that  did  not  require  reduced  stocking 
rates.   In  fact,  this  could  happen  in  the  Shoshone  District  with  coopera- 
tion from  the  livestock  industry.   Such  an  approach  would  be  much  more 
credulous  and  acceptable  than  cutting  livestock  numbers  and  at  the 
same  time  saying  "to  increase  forage  production  to  the  estimated  poten- 
tial of  the  land"  (1-7)  .   The  quote  is  a  worthy  objective  but  by  also 
cutting  livestock  numbers  35%  it  conveys  the  real  meaning  that  the 
forage  produced  is  not  for  livestock . 

As  you  can  see,  I  was  amazed  at  the  tone  and  implied  assumption  in 
this  draft  EIS.   As  it  is  a  draft,  I  assume  that  much  discussion  will 
occur  during  the  scheduled  hearings  and  that  it  will  be  changed. 

Sincerely, 


^1^   P    Hoa^w  ^ 


Harold  F.  Heady 


Senator  James  A.  McClure 

Representat  ive   Steven   D.    Symins 

Representative  George  V.  Hansen 

Doran  Butler 

L.  H.  Purdy 

W.  L.  Mathews 

Max  Lieurance 

Mr.  Frank  Gregg,  Director,  BLM 


Letter  2  Responses  Continued 

6.  The  Musgrave  Equation  is  used  in  an  accepted  methodology  for 
calculating  sheet  erosion  by  water.  The  equation  was  tested  in  other 
areas  having  detailed  research  studies  and  was  found  to  be  relatively 
accurate.  It  is  among  the  most  accurate  equations  for  estimating  sheet 
erosion  in  the  West. 

7.  The  Musgrave  Equation  addresses  sheet  erosion  on  the  landscape,  a 
local  erosion-deposition  process.  Most  of  the  eroded  material  is 
redeposited  as  pedi sediment  or  alluvium  long  before  it  enters  a  stream 
channel.  A  different  set  of  equations  is  required  to  calculate  the 
suspended  and  bedload  sediments  that  may  eventually  be  deposited  in  a 
reservoir.  Erosion  rates  determined  by  the  Musgrave  Equation  have  nothing 
to  do  with  reservoir  life,  and  accuracies  can  easily  be  in  the  5  percent 
range. 

8.  Chapter  2  describes  the  existing  environment  at  the  time  of  ES 
preparation.  It  is  recognized  that  conditions  in  certain  allotments 
have  been  much  worse  in  the  past  than  they  are  now. 

9.  The  intent  of  the  ES  is  not  to  analyze  vegetation  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  passage  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  (1934).  Rather, 
the  ES  is  intended  to  assess  the  present  situation  and  analyze  the 
effects  of  a  proposed  action  and  alternatives  to  that  proposal. 

Lengthy  justifications  for  the  proposed  livestock  grazing  adjustments 
are  not  found  in  the  ES.  The  proposed  stocking  rates  are  based  on  field 
samples,  field  observations,  range  suitability,  and  other  documented 
evidence  on  file  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 

10.  As  used  in  the  Shoshone  ES,  range  condition  is  synonymous  with 
ecological  condition,  the  present  state  of  an  ecological  site  (range 
site)  in  relation  to  the  natural  potential  plant  community  for  that 
site. 

Forage  productivity  could  be  increased  by  an  intensive  range  develop- 
ment program.  Alternative  4,  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  is  intended  to 
accomplish  that.  However,  even  Alternative  4  could  not  be  implemented 
without  at  least  a  temporary  reduction  in  stocking  rate  on  allotments 
currently  overstocked. 


Letter  2  Responses 

1.  The  present  elk  population  appears  to  have  a  lower  than  normal  rate 
of  growth  due  to  space  problems  within  the  primary  range.  The  population 
growth  estimate  is  based  on  the  premise  that  with  improving  habitat 
conditions  resulting  from  improved  grazing  management  the  elk  herd  would 
be  able  to  expand  its  primary  range.  If  other  areas  offer  good  habitat 
(and  more  space)  in  the  future,  the  herd  would  expand  in  size  at  a 
normal  rate.  If  other  areas  were  not  available,  the  population  would  not 
expand  as  expected  and  the  objective  of  400  elk  would  not  be  attained. 

2.  The  percent  increase  of  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  were  misstated  in 
the  DES.  See  revised  texts. 

3.  Predicted  wildlife  increases  have  not  been  assigned  a  precise 
monetary  value  in  this  ES.  However,  as  a  multi -resource  management 
agency,  the  BLM  must  be  cognizant  of  aesthetic  as  well  as  monetary 
values  and  hopefully  balance  these  values  equitably  for  all  users  of  the 
public  lands. 

4.  Because  grazing  capacities  vary  annually  with  normal  weather 
variations,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  an  absolute  grazing  capacity. 
From  studies  conducted  over  a  13  year  period  on  a  pristine  ungrazed  area 
in  southern  Idaho,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  concluded  there  is 
much  less  yearly  variation  for  perennial  species  in  a  highly  vigorous 
condition  than  for  those  same  species  having  low  vigor  from  repeated 
overgrazing  and/or  repeated  burning.  The  yearly  production  of  annual 
forbs  and  grasses  (including  cheatgrass)  varies  by  several  hundred 
percent  within  the  ES  Area. 

The  example  of  an  ecological  site  description  presented  in  Appendix 
3  (pages  A3-5  to  A3-7)  is  one  of  many  used  to  determine  potential 
vegetation  production,  and  the  site  guides  do  reflect  annual  variability. 

A  reasonable  initial  stocking  rate  (base  stocking  rate),  compatible 
with  other  competing  uses  of  the  land,  was  the  desired  end  result  of  the 
vegetation  inventory.  This  does  not  preclude  managerial  discretion  in 
applying  flexibility  to  adjust  the  actual  stocking  rate  either  upward  or 
downward  from  that  level.  (See  Chapter  2,  "Vegetation  Production"). 

5.  Production  of  herbage  varies  from  year  to  year.  To  apply  an  average 
35  percent  across-the-board  reduction  in  licensed  active  use  to  each 
livestock  operator  or  to  each  allotment  would  reflect  bias  against 
livestock.  However,  as  shown  in  Table  1-6,  the  proposed  adjustments 
range  from  78  percent  downward  to  320  percent  upward.  These  proposed 
adjustments  in  stocking  level  are  based  upon  sound  data  including  field 
observations,  field  sampling,  documented  competing  demands  for  forage 
(big  game),  watershed  requirements,  range  suitability,  deletion  of  rock 
outcrop  areas,  removal  of  fenced  road  rights-of-way  from  allotments, 
deletion  of  unallotted  areas,  and  other  considerations.  (See  Appendix 

1,  "Allocation  of  Forage".) 
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ICE  BOX  J8S 

445   MA 

OOOINC.  10* 

HO   8333 

Kay   ??, 

I?79 

District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Rox  2B 
Shoshone,  Idaho  8335I 


Dea 


District  Manager 


I'm  writing  regarding  your  recent  Environmental  Statement  on  the  revised 
range  management  program  for  the  Shoshone  grazing  area.   Af'.er  reviewing  *<■• 
environmental  impact  statement  there  are  several  questions  and  comments  which 
come  to  mind. 


Page  1-1  makes  reference  that  the  allocation  of  for-.gt  and  initial 
stocking  rates  propose'-1  are  consistant  with  da'a  collected  in  The  197&- 
l°-77  soil/vegetation  inventory.   If  my  memory  Fervo.'--  me  correctly,  the 
l°77-la7f>  time  frame  was  during  one  of  th^  most  serious  drought  periods 
experienced  in  Southern  Idaho.   Would  lata  coll<=crirg  during  this  time 
neriod  be  a  fair  -^nr-^oj-.tatior  of  the  r^^fral   enndition  of  the  range 
considering  a  more  normal  or  average  level  of  oercinitatio-." 

Reference  is  made  to  Page  7-8**  -  Adjustments  in  Grazing  and  Yearly 
Livestock  Forage  Dependency.   Out  of  the  almost  ll"1  individuals  listed 
in  this  table  we  are  directly  involved  or  either  3  loan  or  depository 
relationship  with  approximately  J>0%   of  those  listed.   Initial  parts  of 
your  impact  study  indicates  that  ^c-<«-'  downward  adjustment  from  the  1^7?- 
IQ76  average  license  use  and  a  ^%   downward  adjustment  from  active 
Federal  grazing  cualifications.   The  average  affecting  our  customers 
would  be  approximately  ^6%   from  the  active  grazing  qualifications.  Cn 
a  weighted  AUM  average  it  is  actually  higher  than  that  with  some  being 
as  high  as  7~*>%.      This  chart  also  indicates  the  depend*  ncy  on  public  land 
forage  within  the  Shoshone  55  area.   It  leads  one  to  believe  that  ^ny 
particular  livestock  producer  may  only  rely  upon  certain  public  land  to 
the  extent  of  15%  -   20%   or  whatever  percentage.   Most  of  our  livestock 
producers,  however,  during  specific  time  of  the  year  rely  on  public 
forage  to  the  extent  of  100$.   Their  herds  are  either  grazing  on  or 
traveling  through  public  grazing  areas,  at  or  i.ear  fu""  1  herd  size. 
As  a  result,  the  dependency  on  the  public  grazing  is  extremely  critical. 
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District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 


Page    two: 


The  impact  study  also  relates  certain  economic  data.   Pa-e  V90  indicates 
that  the  livestock  industry  would  have  a  direct  loss  of  eleven  jobs.   It 
goes  on  to  say  that  there  would  be  a  total  short  term  reduction  of  nearly 
Sl63,00O  in  livestock  and  li  estock  related  income  and  secondary  losses 
of  over  $40,000  in  the  five  county  annual  income.   The  statement  appears 
to  be  very  precise  and  certain  of  its  calculation,  however,  we  might 
consider  other  factors.   As  you  know,  in  the  last  several  years  the 
livestock  industry  has  undergone  a  major  liquidation  as  a  result  of 
previously  depressed  livestock  prices.   Locally  we  have  seen  many  of 
our  livestock  producers  reducing  numbers'  in  both  their  cow  and  heifer 
herds.   During  the  liquidation  phase  they  experienced  depressed  livestock 
prices  and  spiraling  operating  expenses  and  many  of  them  were  faced  with 
their  inability  to  repay  operating  loans.   As  a  result,  many  mortgaged 
their  property  on  an  extended  term  to  stay  in  the  business.   Now  things 
are  turning  aro-ind  for  them  and  hopefully  they  will  be  able  to  begin 
repayment  on  these  refinanced  mortgages.   The  proposed  allotment 
reductions  particularly  where  producers  may  be  dependent  upon  such  public 
gra2ing  lands  on  a  100^  basis  particularly  for  their  cows  and  calves 
during  certain  time  periods  could  be  very  devastating.   This  will  further 
reduce  herd  size,  compounding  the  present  tightness  in  the  livestock 
market.   Additionally,  with  reduced  income  generating  ability  the 
producers  will  be  strained  in  their  ability  to  recoup  past  losses  and 
in  their  ability  to  provide  sufficient  cash  rlows  to  apply  to  "hose 
refinanced  mor-ga^es.  "Squeezing"  of  their  cash  flows  could  have  a  very 
negative  effect  or.  their  economic  stability. 

Regarding  the  short  terra  reduction  of  nearly  Sl6"5,000  in  livestock  related 
annual  income  and  secondary  losses  of  over  J40.000,  there  may  be  some 
additional  points  to  make  here.   Expenses  of  a  farmer/ rancher  through 
the  purchase  of  fuel,  supplies,  parts,  medicines,  feed  and  various  items 


Letter  3  Responses 

1.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

2.  While  livestock  dependency  on  public  land  AUMs  varies  from  operator 
to  operator,  and  by  season  of  use,  ranchers  have  several  management 
strategies  available  to  them,  see  revised  text  in  Chapters  3  and  8, 
"Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

3.  See  response  2,  above. 

4.  The  revised  text  addresses  the  question  of  reduced  cash  flows 
affecting  capital  wealth.   Losses  of  income  are  analyzed  in  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions". 

5.  The  comment  refers  to  the  concept  of  "turnover",  which  tells  the 
average  number  of  times  a  dollar  changes  hands  as  it  is  spent.  But 
using  this  figure  as  the  income  multiplier  ignores  the  fact  that  each 
time  money  turns  over,  the  amount  retained  within  the  area  is  reduced. 
When  an  individual  or  business  returns  dollars  to  the  income  stream,  a 
portion  is  retained  in  the  area  while  the  remainder  flows  outside  and  no 
longer  creates  more  business  or  more  income  within  the  area. 
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Charles  Haszier 
Dist  Supervisor  BLM 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83352 

Dear  Sir, 


May  21,  1979 


District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Page  three : 

actually  turn  into  profits  for  their  respective  suppliers.   These 
profits  for  suppliers  in  turn  are  further  regenerated  into  the  system 
in  the  payment  of  salaries,  business  expenses,  etc.   In  other  words, 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  multiplier  effect  for  every  dollar  spent  or 
used  by  livestock  producers.   Some  economists  estimate  that  this  can 
amount  to  approximately  five  times  the  original  expenditure.   Taking 
this  in  mind,  the  figures  indicated  in  the  study  appear  to  be  minimal. 
Along  this  same  line  of  thinking,  there  is  also  an  uncertainty  as  to 
its  impact  on  total  employment. 

Locally  \ic  have  heard  a  significant  amount  of  negative  comment  regarding  the 
proposed  reduction  in  allotments.  As  a  result  of  the  above  questions  that  I 
have  raised  and  in  addition  to  the  numerous  objections  I  have  heard  locally 
nerhaps  another  look  at  this  situation  would  be  profitable.  I  certainly  hope 
that  you  share  my  view  to  avoid  possible  detrement  to  the  livestock  industry 
in  our  area. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  should  you  have  any  question,  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me  at  934-8451. 

Sincerely, 


Robert  S.  Mink 
Manager 


Although  I  am  not  a  range  user  as  a  Extension  Agent  I  have  been 
much  aware  of  the  importance  of  rangeland  use  to  local  cattlemen. 
For  many  years  i   was  secretary  for  the  Black  Canyon  Cattle  Associ- 
ation and  watched  the  number  of  users  drop  to  approximately  one 
half.   This  was  partly  due  to  cuts  in  the  number  of  cattle 
privileges  so  that  it  was  no  longer  feasible  for  the  smaller  user 
to  participate.   I  also  know  of  the  many  efforts  of  the  association 
to  improve  the  range  by  fencing,  seeding,  water  development  - 
grazing  management  etc. 

I  am  informed  that  the  carrying  capacities  were  determined  in 
the  drought  years  of  1976,  1977,  few  samples  taken  and  much  of  the 
crew  was  inexperience©.  Those  of  who  have  watched  the  range  produce 
know  that  moisture  is  most  important.   In  fact,  this  is  an  important 
in  years  of  heavy  moisture  the  cheat  grass  growth,  if  not  grazed 
becomes  a  serious  fire  hazard. 

Since  beef  cattle  production  has  been  the  main  single  source  of 
income  to  Gooding  an  average  cut  of  50*  would  be  most  serious 
ecooracieally  to  the  county.  Economists  note  that  these  dollars 
change  hands  many  times  (up  to  10)  before  leaving  the  community. 
Therefore  the  individual  initial  loss  to  the  cattle  producer  i's 
multiplied  greatly  to  the  community. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  rangelands  are  more  productive  than 
they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.   Additional  cuts  will  mean 
that  few  cattlemen  can  survive  who  have  depended  on  range  use  in 
their  operations.   Since  rangeland  comprises  so  much  of  the  total 
land  in  Gooding  County  it  is  important  that  it  be  productive 
economically. 


Yours  truly, 


RSM/pm 


Edward  Koester 

County  Extension  Agent 
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Letter  4  Responses 

1.  Drought  conditions  are  addressed  in  General  Response  No.  2. 

In  1976,  more  than  1,250  sample  plots  were  taken  at  126  different 
locations.  Additional  sampling  and  observations  were  conducted  in  1977, 
based  on  1976  production.  Crew  experience  is  addressed  in  General  Response 

No.  4. 

2.  Increased  fire  hazard  is  addressed  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation. 
"Proposed  Allotments,"  "Forage  Allocation,"  and  Chapter  8,  Alternative 

2,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation."  Under  present  management,  high  fire  hazard 
results  during  years  when  cheatgrass  production  is  especially  high,  so 
a  new  environmental  factor  would  not  be  added;  the  magnitude  of  the 
existing  factor  would  increase.  Most  livestock  operators  do  not  have 
the  flexibility  in  their  management  program  to  fully  take  advantage  of 
especially  productive  years  so  as  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  appreciably. 

In  addition,  grazing  cheatgrass  so  heavily  as  to  significantly 
reduce  the  fire  hazard  would  result  in  excessive  grazing  pressure  on 
intermixed  native  or  seeded  perennial  plant  species,  for  which  the  range 
is  managed. 

3.  In  1975  farm  income  was  the  largest  source  of  income  in  Gooding 
County.  This  included  both  livestock  and  non-livestock  operations. 
Also,  see  General  Response  No.  1. 


District  Director 


May  23,  1979 


See  response  5,   letter  3. 


5.       See  revised  text,  Chapters  3  and 
Conditions." 


'Impacts  on   Socioeconomic 


year,  or  fully  one-third  of  the  income  from  grazing  on  public  lands,  for 
the  average  rancher.   Subjective  judgement  would  indicate  that  this  is 
considerable,  probably  the  profit  margin  for  several  ranchers.   However, 
there  is  no  way  to  judge  the  actual  impact,  given  the  information  present- 
ed in  the  Statement. 


The  actual  economi 
by  calculating  the  pres 
the  figures  mislead  the  reader 
in  the  ES  are  the  total  losses 


impact  on  the  ranchers 

t  value  of  the  annual  incom 

thinking  that  th 

fact,  thes 


be  judged  more  accurately 
e  lost.   As  presented, 

rage  losses  indicated 
the  annual  losses  that 


will  occur.  Using  the  stated  average  lo 
and  discounting  at  10%,  yields  a  total  a 
value  terms.  This  is  the  amount,  in  cur 
will  lose  over  time  if  the  Proposed  Acti 


of  185  AUMs  per  rancher  (p.  3-82) 
age  loss  of  $14,630,  in  present 
t  dollars,  that  each  rancher 

is  implemented . 


At  this  point  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine just  how  average  allotments  and  average  losses  were  determined  in 
the  statement.   Page  2-96  states  Chat  the  average  allotment  is  560  AUMs. 
Dividing  the  average  AUMs  used  (58,731)  by  the  112  ranchers  in  the  area 
yields  an  average  of  524  AUMs.   Also,  three  average  loss  figures  can  be 
calculated,  in  addition  to  the  figure  of  185  given  on  p.  3-82.   They  are 
221  AUMs  (total  loss  of  20,593  AUMs  divided  by  93  ranchers  affected);  120 
AUMs  (long  run  loss  of  11,142  AUMs  if  regenerated  AUMs  are  returned  to 
ranchers  and  not  wildlife,  divided  by  93);  and  119  AUMs  (a  second  long  run 
AUM  loss  figure  divided  by  93).   Using  these  four  figures  yields  a  range 
of  losses,  from  $17,515  per  rancher  to  $9402  per  rancher,  in  present  value 
terms. 

In  sura,  the  minimal  amount  of  economic  information  which  Is  contained 
in  the  Statement  appears  reasonable,  but  it  is  far  too  little  and  too 
lacking  in  analysis.   The  result  is  chat  an  accurate  picture  of  the  impacts 
on  those  ranchers  suffering  losses  is  not  presented. 


& 
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Department  of 

■ 
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May    23,    1979 


District  Director 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2B 

Shoshone,  Idaho   83351 

Dear  Sir: 


Sincerely, 

Stephen  M.  Smith 
Assistant  Professor 

SMS/sam 

cc:   R.W.  Schermerhorn 


Letter  5  Responses 

1.  The  impact  assessment  was  accomplished  wfth  the  best  available 
data.  Only  two  operators  in  the  ES  Area  provided  information  on  rarrch 
budgets  when  requested.  See  revised  text,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socio- 
economic Conditions." 

2.  See  revised  text,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

3.  The  average  use  is  524  AUMs,  and  the  text  has  been  corrected.   The 
loss  from  average  use  wilt  continue  to  be  utilized  because  this  figure 
includes  all  ranchers  (112)  and  represents  the  adjusted  stocking  rate. 


Following  are  comments  on  the  Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental  Statement, 
which  were  requested  from  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  at  the 
University  of  Idaho.   The  comments  will  be  directed  at  the.  economic  impacts 
of  the  Proposed  Action. 

In  general,  the  results  appear  reasonable.   The  impacts  on  income  and 
employment  (approximate  multipliers  of  1.25  and  1.3)  are  what  would  be 
expected  in  an  economy  of  this  type.   And  it  is  certainly  true  that  the 

in,  one  rind  employment  losses  are  almost  neglif;ibl 
for  the  study  area. 


relation  to  the 


tals 


However,  what  is  left  out  of  the  discussion,  results  in  the  economic 
impacts  on  individual  ranchers  seeming  to  be  much  less  than  they  actually 
are.   The  economic  analysis  fails  to  take  the  figures  to  the  next  logical 
step  in  order  to  determine  more  fully  and  accurately  the  impacts  of  the 
Proposed  Action  on  the  ranchers  who  will  suffer  losses. 

The  environmental  impacts,  as  presented  in  Chapter  3,  appear  and  are 
stated  to  be  very  minimal,  regardless  of  the  management  action  (or  inaction) 
which  is  taken.   The  benefits  from  the  Proposed  Action  are  not  clearly 
identified,  but  appear  to  accrue  only  to  hunters,  and  then  fifteen  years 
in  Ehe  future,  at  the  earliest.   At  the  same  time,  93  ranchers  are  made  to 
bear  the  total  costs,  with  no  compensation. 

I      The  figures  for  average  loss  could  be  used  to  more  accurately  assess 
I  impacts  if  they  were  put  in  the  context  of  an  average  ranch  budget.   I  he 
average  net  income  effects  of  the  Proposed  Action  could  then  be  calculated. 
Even  without  this  added  step,  a  more  accurate  picture  could  be  drawn  by 
bringing  together  pieces  of  information  scattered  throughout  chapters  2  &  3. 
For  example,  at  an  average  use  of  560  AUMs  per  rancher  (p.  2-96),  the  income 
from  cattle  grazed  on  BLM  land  is  $4430  per  year  (at  $7.91  per  AUM).   Taking 
the  average  loss  figure  of  185  AUMs  (p.  3-82),  this  is  a  loss  of  $1463  per 
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Complete  intermediate  credit  service 
tor   Ranch  and   Livestock  operations. 


May  29,  19  79 


District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2B 

Shoshone,  Idaho   83352 

Dear  Sir: 

I   am  writing   in  reference    to    the    study   covered   under   the   Shoshone   Grazing 
Environmental   Statement.      There    are    113   persons    listed   as    licensees    in   the 
area    in   question.      This    office   of    the   Southern   Idaho  Production   Credit 
Association  has    33   of    these    licensees    as   borrowers. 


complete   report;    however,    there   are   a    few 
n.      Of    the    proposed    total    loss    of   44,982 
ng   qualifications,    the    losses    to    the  bor- 
e    41.6%.      The   report   states    that    "The 

be    $162,891    (reduction   in  AUM ' s    from 
ome   per  AUM)".       If   there  was    a    35%  overall 

it  would  require  a  35%  reduction  in  cow 
sent  time,  not  sufficient  additional  ir- 
lable.      By    taking    the    cattle    income   from 

33  we    finance,    there  would  be   a    loss    of 

35%  of   their   total    cattle    sales    for    the 
t    figured   as    these   operators    had   unsecured 
ad    term   loans    in  which  we    did   not    receive 
les.      2   of   the  borrowers'    cattle   receipts 

mixing   of    income    from   feedlot   operations 
th    the   reduction  of    income,    anywhere   close 
s   may   encounter  would   surely  hurt    the 
owns    listed   in    the   study,    but   also  have 

Jerome,    Twin   Falls,    Glenns    Ferry,    and 


I  have  been  unable  to  read  the 
i  terns  I  would  like  to  comment  o 
AUM's  from  active  Federal  grazi 
rowers  from  this  office  would  b 
total  reduction  in  income  would 
average  use  times  dollars  of  inc 
decrease  in  grazing  privileges 
numbers  as  there  is,  at  the  pre 
rigated  or  dryland  pasture  avai 
24  borrowers,  who  are  among  the 
income  of  $803,692.  This  being 
1978  year.  6  borrowers  were  no 
loans  during  the  1978  year  or  h 
all  the  funds  from  livestock  sa 
were  not  included  as  there  is  a 
and  one  is  a  cattle  trader.  Wi 
to  the  amount  that  our  borrower 
economy  of  not  only  the  three  t 
a  direct  effect  on  the  towns  of 
towns    in    the  Wood   River    area 

It    is   hard    to  believe,    with    the   number   of   people    employed   by    the   Bureau 
of  Land   Management   and    the    funds    that  have  been   expended   by    that   agency 
for   range    improvements,    the   range    is    in   such    poor    condition    that    it  would 
require   a   reduction   in   grazing   livestock   of    the   amount   recommended.       I 
would    like    to  bring    to   vour   attention    that   on  map    2-6    in    the  Macon  Flat 
area     (a  proposed   reduction  of   46%)    it    indicates    that,    at    the   present    time, 
it   is    poor  with    507«   fair   and    it   states    on  map   3-1    this    same- area   in   15 
years   will   be   poor  with   487.,   fair    and    1%   good.      To  me,    that    is    real    progress. 

I  will   not   say    to   you    that    there    are   not    problems;    however,    I    do   believe 
that    the  best   solution   is    the  working   of    the    BLM  with    the    licensees    in 
the    individual    allotments    and  with    their    input,    work,    cooperation   and 


Letter  6  Responses 

1.  Public   lands   supply  less   than  17  percent  of  the  total   forage  needed 
by  the  average  operator  in  the  ES  Area.     The  35  percent  reduction   in 
grazing  use  on  public  lands  would  represent  approximately  6  percent  of 
the  total   forage  need.     Certain  operators  could  adjust  while  others 
might  have  to  look  for  alternative  sources  of  forage.   Therefore,  a  35 
percent  reduction   in  grazing  use  on  public  land  does   not  necessarily 
translate  into  a  35  percent  reduction   in  livestock  numbers. 

2.  A  review  of  the  background  material  for  Macon  Flat  indicates  the 
expected  percent  condition  class  shown  only  for  the  Spring  Creek  Pas- 
ture on  Map  3-1  is  in  error.  The  designations  should  actually  be: 
Poor,  47  percent;  Fair,  48  percent;  and  Good,  5  percent.  This  repre- 
sents a  definite  improvement  in  ecological  condition  from  the  present: 
Poor,   50  percent;   Fair,   50  percent;   Good,   0  percent;  shown  on  Map  2-6. 

During  a  field  tour  of  the  Macon  Flat  Allotment  on  August  4,   1977, 
August  "Gus"   Hormay,  a  noted  authority  on  grazing  management,  pointed 
out  that  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  allotment  would  be  very 
slow,   taking  many  years. 

3.  See  General   Response  No.   2. 


District   Manager*  BLM 


5/29/79 


support,  the  two  could  increase  the  vegetation  available  and  the  condition 
of  the  public  lands.   At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  short  supply  of  cattle 
available.   The  further  reduction  of  the  cow  herd  will  possibly  provide  a 
very  short  term  assistance  to  the  supply;  however,  the  long  term  effects 
are  not  desirable. 

In  the  study,  I  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  taken  for  granted  and  much  pro- 
►Iphesying.   I  understand  this  study  was  during  1976  which  was  a  poor  moisture 
'lyear  and  1977  which  had  no  moisture.   I  believe  this  is  a  poor  comparison. 
This  would  be  the  same  as  our  organization  trying  to  lend  money  to  the  cattle- 
men and  just  looking  at  their  costs  and  income  for  the  years  1974  and  1975. 

believe  the  decision  to  cut  grazing  in  this  area  should  be  reconsidered  and 
urther  reductions  in  grazing  and  improvements  to  the  range  should  be  a  joint 
ffort  between  the  BLM  and  the  cattlemen. 

Sincerely, 


United  Slates  Department  of  the  Interior 
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Walter  C.  Nelson 
Branch  Manager 
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cc :      Senator   Frank  Church 

Senator   James   McClure 

Representative   George   Hansen 

Governor   John  Evans 

Secretary   of   Interior    Cecil   Andrus 


Memorandum 

To:  State  Director,   Bureau  of  Land  Management,   Boise,   ID 

From:  Regional   Director,   Boise,   Idaho 

Subject:       Draft  Environmental   Statement  for  the  Shoshone  Grazing 
Area,   Idaho     (DES  79-21) 

The  subject  statement  has  been  reviewed  by  appropriate  members 
of  our  staff,   and  we  have  no  objections  to  the  content  of  the 
document.     Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further  assistance 
in  the  review  process. 

For  the  Regional   Director 


OL-O 


Ki/Oy^AjL^^J 


Acting  Regional  Environmental  Officer 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 


In  Reply  Refer  To: 
EGS-OES-79/21 
Mail  Stop  760 


To: 


District  Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management  ^^-^ 
Shoshone,  Idaho 


inerals^^ 


Through:  Tftssistant  Secretary—Energy  and  Mi 

From:     Director,  Geological  Survey 

Subject:  Review  of  draft  environmental  statement  for  the 
Shoshone  Grazing  Area,  Idaho 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  statement  as  requested  in  the  letter  of  April  24 
from  Mr.  Mathews. 

I  In  areas  where  range  improvements  may  require  topsoil  to  be  stockpiled  for 
replacement  after  project  completion,  temporary  seeding  of  stockpiles 
should  be  considered  (p.  1-28,  Topsoiling  and  Seeding). 

21  The  final  statement  should  address  the  potential  for  impacts  on  ground 
water  from  the  use  of  2,  4-d  herbicide. 


ONE  HUNDRED  YEAR*  OF  EARTH  SCIENCE  IS  rHE  PI  HUC  .sKKl  ICE 


May  5,  1979  J^ 

TO:    U.S.  Dept.  of  the  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Shoshone,  District 

Vox     -: 

Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 
SUBJECT: 

Comrrnts  on  Draft  Environmental  Statement  Bennett  Hills  Area 

The  Drr.ft  Environmental  statement  is  441  pages  of  inaccuraties,  misrep- 
rerent  tins,  distortions,  wasted  paper,  and  above  all  the  biggest  waste  of 
taxpayers  money  one  will  ever  be  able  to  find. 

Page  1-1  shows  a  54^average  reduction  not  the  35,°  the  BLM  has  so  con- 
yen;    '  '  ."-leased  to  the  news  media.  This  54$  reduction  equals  44,98?  AUKS 
lost  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40  per  AUM  the  livestook  permittes  will  lose 
:l, 799, 200,  as  most  of  these  AUMS  have  been  purchased,  they  are  also  used 
for  security  for   loans  therefore;  ones  borrowing  capacity  will  be  reduced 
by  that  amount.   Under  the  60-40  plan  for  allocation  of  forage.   No  oredit 
ic  jiven  or  allowed  for  pasture  reoeiving  total  or  100$  rest,  this  in  its 
self  calls  for  a  substancial  reduction  for  the  grazing  interests. 

The  20$  allocation  for  palatable  annuals  is  too  low  in  these  ranges 
which  are  predominant ly  cheat  grass  ranges.  The  biggest  farce  of  this 
statement  is  all  carrying  capacities  and  forage  inventories  were  taken  in 
1976-1977  which  was  the  worst  drouth  in  the  history  of  the  West  let  alone 
Idaho.   This  drouth  was  true,  it  was  a  matter  of  record,  and  precipitation 
records  are  a  matter  of  reoord.  All  one  has  to  do  is  look  at  them. 

The  neonle  who  are  resnonsible  for  th'S  statement  have  closed  their 
eyes  and  ears  and  especially  their  minds  to  the  facts.  The  15  year  average 
precipitation  at  the  Fairfield  Hanger  Station  is  15.8  inches.  The  1976  ve^r 
had  10.41  and  1977  had  l''^.  A  elose  analysis  of  the  dates  shows  from 
Maroh  76  thru  October  77  only  three  months!  August  and  September  76  and- 
Hay  77  exceeded  the  average  for  that  month  on-the  15  Year  average".   Prom 
January  77  to  October  77  we  received  only  7.16  inohes..  For  a  20  cmnth 
period  from  March  76  thru  October  77  the  total  precipitation  was  only  13.45 
r.nd  normal  or  average  for  the  name  20  month  ocriod  whould  h.-ve  been  22.45. 
Even  with  these  facts  the  BLM  has  the  sail  to   tell  the  users  1976  was  a 
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Letter  8  Responses 

1.  Stockpiles  of  soil  would  be  created  only  during  construction  of  a 
project  (such  as  excavation  of  a  reservoir).  The  soil  would  remain 
piled  only  for  a  few  hours  or  days,  not  long  enough  to  warrant  temporary 
seeding. 

2.  We  did  not  consider  the  application  of  2, 4-D  as  a  hazard  to  the 
goundwater  supply.  EPA  (1977)  reported  that  2, 4-D  is  unmobile  in  soil 
and  degrades  rapidly  in  plants  and  soil.  A  recent  Forest  Service 
Environmental  Statement  (USDA  1978)  supports  these  findings. 


near  normal  year.   For  a  long  time  they  denied  using  1977  data  until  proven 
wrorifT,  yet  the  rechecks  taken  in  1978  which  shows  from  100  to  30O?«  increase 
over  the  76-77  dates  was  not  used  or  even  averaged  in  because  1978  w?s  con- 
sidered way  above  normal.  The  1978  year  had  14.57  inches  or  was  1.23  inches 
below  the  15  year  average.   See  exhibit  A.   Another  point  is  that  the  Farifield 
Sanger  Station  is  on  the  north  edge  of  the  Bennett  Hill  Area  and  the  nrecipite- 
tion  there  is  higher  than  what  it  would  be  to  the  south  in  the  center  and 
southern  edge  of  the  ETS  area. 

Being  a  life  long  resident  of  this  area  I  feel  confident  that  if  the 
vegetation  survey  were  taken  in  a  normal  year  or   ,  if  a  5  or  10  year  average 
were  used  the  results  would  be  from  100  to  500^  over  the  results  obtained 
from  this  EIS.  This  increase  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  extreme 
proposed  reductions. 

Pages  1-5  shows  31,482  acres  of  state  land  a  54"^  reduction  would  re- 
duce the  revenue  to  the  State  of  Idaho  by  approximately  33,000  per  ye"-r. 

Pa^es  1-12  again  refers  to  the  1976-77  vegetation  inventor  r, 

Prres  1-14  on  crazing  systems  refers  to  improvement  thru  adjusted 
stocking  rates  and  rest.   I  ask  why  hasn't- the  BTJU  looked  at  fenced  enclosures 
such  as  the  one  on  Macon  Flat  which  had  not  h^d  an  animal  on  it  for  15  to  20 
years?  This  enclosure  shows  the  area  inside  in  worse  condition  than  the  area 
outside  the  enclosure.   Does  this  not  prove  that  total  non-U3e  is  not  the  total 
answer  to   improving  ranges?  At  nn  inspection  of  this  site  in  1977  bv  Gus 
Honaar,  Dr.  Lee  Sharp, and  others  said,  "Range  will  improve  faster  under  proper 
use  than  no  use." 

Pages  1-34  refers  to  2112  acres  of  artifical  seeding  this  does  not 

scratch  the  surface.   There  is  potential  to  20,000  or  30,000  acres. 

A 
Pares  1-39  on  County  Planning  makes  no  reference  to  BLM  complying  with 

state  law  or  county  ordinances  in  regard  to  tending  to  their  noxious  weeds. 

Page  2-2  Table  2-1  shows  water  year  precipitation  13.95  for  Fairfield.  The 

Fairfield  fforest  Service  records  show  a  15  year  average  of  15-88  and  7.l8 

inches  for  1976-77  the  year  the  inventory  was  taken.   What  year  waa  used  for 

this  table? 

P^ges  2-4  Soils.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  stated  at  a  BLM  school 

in  Shoshone  in  February  1979  that  3  to  5  years  were  needed  to  do  a  good  survey. 

The  Bennett  Hill  Survey  was  made  in  less  than  6  months. 
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Pao-es   2-27-28   states  that   r^n-e    is    in   no^r  ecological   conditio 
over/grazing,  wildlife,   and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  rehabilit^ti 
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not  state  date  or  period  of  overgrazing.   Admittedly,  the  ran^e  was  over  graz- 
ed  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  However,  the  past  30  or'AQ   years  since  the 
initiation  of  the  BLM  if  the  range  was  overgrazed  they  h-ve  not  been  doing 
their  job  ?s  the  BUI  has  the  responsibility  to  set  stocking  rates,  etc.   Un- 
successful rehabilitation  happens  every  so  often  with  adverse  wen. t her,  etc, 
but  modern  technology  hae  reduced  the  unsuccessful  attempts.   Wildfire  in 
another  matter.  With  the  nroposed  redutions  wildfire  will  continue  to  nret 
worse. 

Pages  2-32  says  Macon  Flat  average  total  producti""  at  /Ml  rounds  per 
?cre.   The  inventory  sites  used  were  near  roads,  stock  trails,  and  easily 
.accessible  locations. 

Pages  2-41  on  trend  shown  a  one  ti  e  trend  examination  on  a   drouth 
year.   Much  of  Macon  Flat   accessable  only  by  foot  or  horseback  is  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  produces  many  times  the  400  pounds.   Again,  I  state 
these  examinations  were  made  only  near  existing  roads  and  are  not  represent- 
ative of  the  area.   The  map  on  2-45  is  grossly  in  error.   I  can  show  any- 
one areabin  Blaok  Canyon  which  "re  good  and  the  map  rates  them  fair„0n  Mac- 
on Flat*  I  can  show  area  as  good  as  any  in  the  district  rated  poor.   To 
me  this  show  the  personnel  which  made  the  study  did  not  do  their  job.   Thev 
did  not  go  into  unaccessable  areas  off  the  road,  the  areas  used  were  not 
representative  of  the  entire  area.   The  statement  on  poisonous  plants  being 
not  highly  patalable  is  in  error.   Pare  2-49.   Who  ever  wrote  that  atatar- 
ment  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

Page  2-83  is  in  error.   T  know  of  8  cattle  permittes  in  Maoon  Flat  and 
Blaok  Canyon  alone  who  go  to  Forest  Lands. 

Pa*-e  2-96  on  economio  studv  is  grosslv  in  error.   Tt  shows  averar^ 
dependency  on  BLM  to  be  16«?£  ,  if  one  loses  that  at  such  n  time  it  is 
essential  to  his  operations  the  practical  result  is  a  lOOjE  reduction.   Ore 
cannot  use  summer  range  without  spring  range  first.   Losing  16>  of  ones 
use  can  ma^e  the  difference  of  staying  in  business  or  n^t. 

Pages  3-1  The  EIS  statement  on  available  foraire  will  not  effect  big 
game  population  nearly  as  much  as  management  bv  the  Fish  and  Came  Dr-nt. 
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In  1977  the  Big  Bend  Pasture  after  being  stocVed  at  two  or  three 
ti-ies  the  proposed  levels  of  the  EIof  and  during  the  worst  drouth  in  history 
was  given  a  week  extention  ->nd  I  ouote  the  BLM  employee  who  granted  the  ex- 
tention,  "There  is  amnio  'innsed  fa-age  available  to  warrant  -n   extention  if 
desired."   Tf  there  was  unused  forage  available  during  the  worst  drouth  in 
history  Barely  the  BT.M  are  honest  enough  to  admit  their  vegetation  inventory- 
must  be   grosslv  in  error,   fl  1970  AMP  for  Macon  Flat  implemented  in  1971 
indicated  a  log  0,/er  obligation  =-nd  before  the  completion  of  the  6  year 
evele  the  EIS  showed  a  70&   over  obligation.   Why  a  60',  difference  in  sur- 
veys?  Did  nnt  the  area  improve  under  the  IMP?   In  1976  ye-rling  heifers 
gained  over  one  round  a  day,  which  is  impossible  under  a  depleted  ran  -e. 
BLACK-  Ci NT ON 

The  Black:  C^nvon  Allotment  lies  in  about  the  center  of  the  EIS  are, 
and  runs  from  the  south  boundary  to  north  boundary  of  the  EIS  area.   The 
allotment  east  of  Black  Canyon  is  obligated  at  11. "8  acres  per  AUM.   Blaok 
Canyon  is  obligated  at  10.  ,7  acres  per  AUM.   The  allotment  west  of  Blaok 
Canyon  is  obligated  at  9.4?  acres  per  AUM.   The  proposed  action  calls  for 
no  reduction  on  the  east  allotment,  5T,4  reduction  for  Blaok  c"nyon  and  a?' 
reducti"n  for  the  west  allotment.   T  think  a  blind  man  let  alone  a  range 
specialist  can  tell  there  isn't  over  10  or  15 i  difference  in  any  of  these 
I  allotments. 

In  1955  Black  Canyon  as  did  the  other  two  neighboring  allotments 
took  a  60.S  reduction.   In  1967  after  several  years  of  temporary  increase 
the  flange  Manager  for  this  area  said,  "The  area  was  under  stocked,  was  im- 
proving considerable  and  recommended  a  reinstated  about  lOjo  of  the  original 
60i  reduction;   Plus  continuing  to  grant  additional  temoorarv  increases. 
When  this  Range  Manager  was  transferred  his  replacement  immediately  said 
this  area  was  abused.   Why  so  miah  difference  in  two  managers?  Under  the 
second  manager  the  10i  increase  w  s  put  in  non-use  iir  lieu  of  seeding 
oromised  but  only  partically  fulfilled.   How  an  additional  5T?o  reduction 
is  proposed.   Tf  this  EIS  proposal  is  iniated  an  original  100  head  nermit 
would  be  reduced  to  ?1  head.   Where  as  trend  studies  h  ve  shown  the  ran^e 
to  be   improving  each  year  exceat  for  the  drouth  years  of  1976-77  this  range 
has  oper-ted  under  an  AMP  which  gives  at  least  two  pastures  complete  rest 
every  year  and  one  pasture  is  not  u-ed  until  mid-season.   When  this  plan  was 
accepted  by  the  users  the  range  manager  said,  "All  plant  rest  needs  would 
be  met." 
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Pares  3-4  The  improved  cover  would  benefit  soil  bi't  would  increase 
intensity  and  incidents  of  wildfire0 

Pages  3-15  shows  production  of  edibles  at  66,040,000  pounds  or  11". 2" 
poun''~  per  nore  on  a  norm  1  year  ,  even  the  poorest  area  produces  more 
than  this.   Some  seeded  areas  as  high  as  3000  pounds  per  acre,  even  at 
this  ridiculous  low  figure  and  leaving  40/*  for  watershed  this  still  allo- 
cates 11.43  acres  per  AUM  and  many  ranges  are  not  obligated  that  high  at 
the  present  time.  The  proposed  action  would  nlace  carrying  oapaoity  at 
approximately  20  acres  per  AUM  for  most  allotments. 

Pages  3-37  I  disagree  that  the  range  has  a  7l£  average  utilization. 
The  rested  pasture  alone  would  reduce  this  percentage  considerable,  and 
I  know  the  used  areas  are  not  used  nearly  $&€$>. 

Pages  3-38  relates  to  poor  livestock  distribution  and  repeated 
grazing  during  the  grazing  season.  Does  not  the  BLM  realize  that  m^-t 
of  the  allotments  have  some  types  of  grazing  system  th^t  rests  part  of 
the  area  yearly  and  part  at  different  stages  of  growth? 

Pares  3-41  Maoon  Flat  has  a  proposed  reduction  of  70^  not  the  46$ 
stated  by  the  BT.M  on  this  page.   Further  the  Macon  Unit  has  been  under  a 
grazing  system  for  8  years  wher  one  pasture  receive:;  re  it.  TYie   »:  I 
two  seasons  Macon  Flat  hap  been  grazed  in  one  pasture  for  22  davs,  then 
another  for  23  days  and  one  pasture  complete rest .   In  1978  the  first 
pasture  regrew  and  plants  made  seed  after  the  livestock  were  removed,   I 
believe  any  range  scientist  will  admit  this  is  adeouate  rest  for  a  plant 
to  maintain-  vigor. 
MACON 

Pages  3-43.   Macon  Flat  hag  proposed  a  70$  reduction  not  46$  as 
shown  in  the  ET3  statemenSouestion  the  fall  use  10/l6-ll/30,  if  it  is 
oresent  fall  sheep  use  I  do  not  object,  if  oattle  use  T  do  obiect. 
Many  years,  this  allotment  is  snow  oovered  between  10/30  and  ll/20.   The 
grazing  system  suggested  by  the  users  in  1977  and  used  in  1978  of  22  day* 
use  in  one  pasture  23  days  in  another  pasture  one  pasture  complete  rest. 
This  worked  very  well  as  the  first  used  pasture  regrew  making  for  rest 
in  two  pastures.   The  proposed  stocking  rate  is  not  even  realistic  plus 
being  grossly  inaccurate.   The  Magpie  Pasture  is  the  most  productive  of 
the  three  therefore:  whoever  did  the  inventory  surely  didn't  get  off  the 
road.  The  Spring  Creek  Pasture  is  the  poorest  of  the  three  and  this  EIS 
shows  it  the  more  productive. 
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The  second  AMP  written  for  Black  CAnyon  in  1974  indicates  b>  in 
good  condition,  50,£  fair,  and  42,£  poor.   The  AMP  shows  erosion  is  slight 
and  low  moderate.   The  EIS  shows  it  high.  The  EIS  indicates  none  of  Black 
Canyon  in  good  condition.   I  can  assure  evervone  the  condition  of  this 
range  did  not  go  down  hill  between  1974-76-77.   Let  alone  go  down  57$. 
To  me  this  again  proves  the  inconsistency  and  lack  of  continuity  of  the 
BLM. 

Pages  3-47  Summary  savs  conditions  will  be  expected  to  improve  in 
the  next  15  years.   All  I  can  say  to  the  above  statement  is  that  if 
anyone  of  a  number  of  the  permittes  was  given  the  oost  of  writing  the 
EIS  in  money  and  if  he  couldn't  improve  the  range  more  than  Vfja   under 
present  stocking  rates  in  15  years  should  be  horse  whinped. 

Pages  3-50  h^s  a  man  comparing  the  maps  of  present  and  in  15  years. 
It  takes  alot  of  study  and  an  experienced  eve  to  see  much  difference. 
If  farming  methods   improved  that  slowly  I  am  sure  the  world  would  be 
hungry  today. 

Page  3-75  againrefers  to  a  35$  not  the  actual  50$  reduction. 

Page  3-75  thru  90  proposed  allotments  and  impact  shows  93 
operators  receiving  reductions.   Of  this  93  I  estimate  50  will  be 
forced  out  of  the  live-stock  business.   A  54'/°  reduction  would  reduce 
cattle  members  7252  head.   It  would  also  reduce  available  beef  about 
7,252,200  pounds  per  year  at  a  time  of  meat  shortage  and  high  nrices. 
It  would  reduce  income  to  the  ranchers  about  $4,  713,930  per  year  with 
a  five  times  turn  over  of  dollars.   The  area  towns  and  cities  would 
lose  323,569,650  per  year.  The  impact  instead  of  more  gates  being 
locked  would  be  many  ranches  sold  and  sub-divided  to  developers  and 
hunting  clubs,  and  etc.   I  h-ve  1600  acres  summer  range  which  is  of 
no  use  to  me  without  spring  ran°-e.   This  is  excellent   big  game 
hunting  land.   I  can  assure  you  if  I  lose  my  spring  grazing  this 
land  must  go  to  the  highest  bidder  for  subdivision  as  private  hunting 
preserve  or  what  h-ve  you.   Who  ever  wrote  these  economio   impacts 
can  not  even  reason  as  well  as  a  10  year  old  child.   Anyone  knows, 
even  a  fool,  when  over  TO00  head  of  livestock  is  gone  more  than  11 
jobs  are  affected.   In  reality  it  will  affect  several  truckers,  a 
number  of  cowboys,  hay  producers,  lending  institutions,  machinery 
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and  enuipent  dealers,  auto  dealers,  and  etc   Also  44,9^2  AUMS  at  $2.00  per 
is  an  annual  reduction  in  U.S.  BWl   revenue  of  889,764  per  year.   I  wonder  if 
the  district  office  of  the  BLM  in  Shoshone  nronoses  to  reduce  their  staff 
by  54/S •   If  so,  maybe  they  can  all  fit  into  the  new  office  building. 

I  do  not  understand  Pa^-e  3-90  how  losing  44,982  AUMS  would  reduce 

inoome  $162,000  annually  or  $3.62  for  AUMS  while  gaining  9539  AUMS  over 
15  years  would  restore  income  $75*500  annually  or  $7*91  per  AUM. 

Alternatives  8-1 

Of  the  proposed  actions  and  five  alternatives  the  only  one  I  find 
acceptable  is  /'If or  no  change,   I  do  not  acdept  the  BT.M  dates  that  after 
15  years  less  forage  would  be  available  because  of  the  vnar  -^nd  methods 
rof  oolleoting  soil  data.   I  reoommend  this  alternate  be  modified  to  use 
temporary  reductions  in  areas  where  r*nge  improvement  are  initiated  to 
protect  until  improvements  are  established,  to  initiate  more  seedings, 
and  to  initiate  allotment  plans  where  none  exist  to  provide  re  I  "  '  .1  iK 
needs.   Further,  I  recommend  using  annual  trend  studies  to  monitior  the 
ranges  ^nd  adjust  stocking  rates  as  indicated  by  the  trend  studies, 

T  assure  everyone  involved  that  I  and  other  livestock  users  of 
the  public  ran^e  do  not  want  to  abuse  the  range.   We  want  to  improve  it 
for  future  generations,  but  we  don't  wint  to  be  put  out  of  business  by 
a  one  year  drouth  study  made  by  inexperienced  personnel  which  shows  the 
range  to  be  about  10  times  worse  condition  then  it  actually  is. 


Letter  9  Responses 

1.  Losses  of  AUMs  result  in  capital  losses  to  ranchers  only  if  they 
sell  out  immediately.  Over  the  long  term  the  value  of  an  AUM  would  tend 
to  increase  due  to  the  interaction  of  supply  and  demand.  Borrowing 
capacity  is  discussed  in  revised  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic 

Conditions. " 

2.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

3.  See  General  Response  No.  2.  The  table  showing  precipitation  records 
for  the  Fairfield  Ranger  Station,  by  month  for  1962-1977,  which  accompanied 
this  comment,  was  used  to  compute  the  following:  The  water-year  (October 
through  June)  precipitation  for  1976  measured  13.5  inches,  compared  to  a 
fifteen-year  average  of  14.05  inches.  For  that  reporting  station, 
moisture  available  for  plant  growth  in  1976  was  96  percent  of  the  long- 
term  average.  The  water-year  precipitation  for  1977  measured  5.73 
inches,  only  41  percent  of  the  fifteen-year  average. 

4.   The  only  significant  forage  data  collected  in  1977  consisted  of 
measuring  ungrazed  carryover  forage  from  1976,  using  a  correction  factor 
for  overwinter  loss  due  to  weathering. 

Rechecks  taken  in  1978  show  less  production  on  perennial  species 
than  1976  production.  This  is  understandable  because  it  normally  takes 
one  to  three  years  to  recover  from  a  very  dry  growing  season  and  precipi- 
tation records  indicate  the  1977  growing  season  was  very  dry.  According 
to  the  recheck  data,  production  of  annual  grasses  and  forbs  in  the  ES 
Area  was  approximately  100  percent  higher  in  1978  than  in  1976.  Increased 
production  of  annuals  in  a  good  moisture  year  following  a  dry  year  is  a 
normal  occurrence  because  of  the  opportunistic  nature  of  their  growth 
cycle.  The  annuals  enjoyed  decreased  competition  from  perennials  weakened 
by  a  dry  year.   In  addition,  large  numbers  of  sagebrush  seedlings  became 
established  during  1978  on  ranges  in  poor  condition  because  of  reduced 
competition  from  perennial  forage  species. 

5.  Yearly  fluctuations  in  production  due  to  yearly  variation  in 
precipitation  and  temperature  make  a  "normal  year"  almost  impossible  to 
define.   A  median  year  in  which  roughly  one-half  the  years-  have  less 
precipitation  and  one-half  the  years  have  greater  precipitation  (on  a 
water-year  basis)  is  the  best  approximation  of  a  "normal  year"   Using 
this  criterion,  1976  was  a  normal  production  year. 

6.  There  are  30,317  acres  within  allotments  which  are  currently  >mder 
lease  for  grazing  by  the  State  of  Idaho.  Based  on  the  BLM  inventory, 
the  income  to  the  State  would  be  reduced  from  $12,160  to  $10,112.  This 
would  amount  to  $2,048  or  a  16.8  percent  reduction  in  income,  assuming 
no  adjustment  tn  leasing  rates. 

7.  BLM  personnel  have  studied  most  fenced  exclosures  in  the  Shoshone 

ES  Area.  The  exclosure  in  question  has  poor  ecologtcal  condition  Inside, 
nearly  identical  to  the  poor  ecological  condition  outside. 

Total  nonuse  is  only  an  alternative  to  the  Proposed  Action.  The 
BLM  proposal  is  to  adjust  stocking  rate,  commensurate  with  the  ability 
of  each  allotment  to  produce  forage  on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  and  to 
provtde  periodic  rest  to  forage  plants  from  the  stressful  effects  of 
defoliation  (grazing).  In  other  words,  the  proposal  is  to  obtain  "proper 
use"  rather  than  "no  use". 
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8.  The  Proposed  Action  was  designed  with  a  proper  stocking  rate  coupled 
with  a  grazing  system,  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives  over  a  fifteen- 
year  period.  Only  those  improvements  necessary  to  enhance  livestock 
distribution  or  balance  pasture  capacities,  i.e.,  to  make  the  system 
work,  were  proposed. 

9.  See  text  change,  Chapter  1,  "Interrelationships,"  "County  Planning." 

10.  Table  2-1  has  been  revised.  Long-term  average  precipitation  is 
tabulated,  as  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

11.  From  initial  field  review  until  final  publication  of  a  second-order 
soil  survey  on  the  acreage  involved  would  require  a  minimum  of  three  to 
five  years.  A  third-order  survey  could  be  accomplished  in  one  to  two 
years,  a  fourth-order  survey  in  six  months,  and  a  fifth-order  survey  in 
three  weeks.  A  first-order  survey  would  be  totally  impractical  on  large 
acreages  of  rangeland. 

The  Camas  County  portion  of  the  Bennett  Hills  soil  survey  was 
accomplished  over  several  years.  The  majority  of  field  work  for  the 
Bennett  Hills  survey  was  done  between  March  and  November  1976,  but  more 
work  was  completed  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1977.  The  Bennett 
Hills  Survey  is  a  third-order  soil  survey. 

12.  Range  managers  within  the  BLM  have  long  known  that  certain  allotments 
were  overstocked.  For  example,  in  1960,  the  District  Manager  stated  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Macon  Flat  Cattle  Association  that  the  allotment 
was  severely  overgrazed  and  according  to  the  results  of  the  1940  range 
survey  would  need  approximately  a  65  percent  reduction  to  help  move 
toward  reversing  the  then  present  trend  and  bringing  the  allotment  to 

its  proper  carrying  capacity.  The  adjustment  was  never  implemented. 

A  range  survey  was  conducted  on  the  same  allotment  in  1965,  which 
had  the  highest  moisture  of  any  year  from  1962  to  1977.   (During  the 
w3ter-year  of  October  1964  to  June  1965  the  Fairfield  Ranger  reported 
20.17  inches  of  precipitation.)  Despite  the  excessive  precipitation,  a 
10  percent  reduction  was  proposed.  The  adjustment  was  never  implemented. 

The  Proposed  Action  in  the  ES  is  the  most  recent  proposal  by  the 
BLM  to  implement  proper  stocking. 

13.  See  response  2,  letter  4. 

14.  The  text  has  been  changed  to  reflect  533  pounds  per  acre  to  be 
consistent  with  Table  2-10.  The  text  change  does  not  alter  the  proposed 
stocking  rate  value. 

The  533  pounds  represents  the  annual  production  of  all  grasses, 
forbs,  and  shrubs  on  an  area  that  is  naturally  low  producing.  It  is 
based  on  samples  taken  by  an  accepted  method  of  rangeland  inventory  on 
representative  sites  within  the  zone. 

Inventory  site  locations  measuring  total  production  were  normally 
located  some  distance  away  from  road  and  stock  trails.  Considerable 
walking  from  primitive  roads  occurred. 
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15.  See  text  change,  Chapter  2,  "Vegetation  Trend." 

Undoubtedly  there  are  small  nonrepresentative  areas  in  rocky  areas 
or  on  steep  north  slopes  that  are  in  good  or  even  excellent  condition 
because  they  are  not  easily  accessible  to  most  grazing  animals.  Map  2-6 
is  of  necessity  a  generalized  representation  of  existing  vegetation 
condition.  The  scale  does  not  allow  inclusion  of  sufficient  detail  to 
truly  represent  the  on-the-ground  situation  which  was  mapped  on  aerial 
photographs. 

16.  The  following  are  quoted  from  recognized  authorities  in  the  field 
of  range  management:  (1)  "Generally,  animals  do  not  graze  highly  poi- 
sonous plants  from  choice  and  are  rarely  poisoned  when  they  have  an 

abundance  of  good  forage Most  losses  from  poisonous  plants  can  be 

attributed  to  hunger;  hunger  being  caused,  usually,  by  poor  range 
conditions"  (Stoddart  and  Smith  1955,  p.  236).   (2)  "Most  animals  avoid 
noxious  species  and  seldom  graze  them  if  palatable  species  abound" 
(Heady  1975,  p.  163). 

17.  One  cattle  permittee  was  excluded  from  the  compilation.  Of  the  ten 
permittees  having  National  Forest  cattle  permits,  eight  graze  within  the 
Black  Canyon  and/or  Macon  Flat  BLM  allotments. 

The  text  has  been  changed  to  reflect  the  correction. 

18.  The  average  dependency  does  not  take  into  account  season  of  use. 

It  was  calculated  by  dividing  licensed  AUMs  by  total  AUMs  needed  by  base 
herd  times  100.  The  text  has  been  revised  (see  Chapter  3J  "Impacts  on 
Socioeconomic  Conditions,"  "Income"). 

19.  The  future  projected  increases  in  the  big  game  populations  were 
derived  in  consultation  with,  and  agreed  upon  by,  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game.  These  increases  are  in  line  with  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game's  fifteen  year  management  plan  for  increasing  big  game 
populations. 

20.  See  response  2,  letter  4. 

21.  The  estimate  of  66,040,000  pounds  of  palatable  grass  and  forb 
production  divided  by  the  acres  within  the  proposed  allotments  (564,630) 
shows  an  average  per  acre  production  of  117  pounds. 

It  is  true  that  total  production  is  greater  on  practically  all 
sites  than  117  pounds.  On  some  areas  having  an  overabundance  of  brush, 
total  production  may  approach,  or  even  exceed,  1000  pounds  per  acre, 
while  palatable  species  may  be  less  than  100  pounds  per  acre. 

A  review  of  weight  samples  taken  in  seedings  showed  a  range  of 
production  between  400  and  800  pounds  per  acre,  the  average  being  494 
pounds  per  acre  (Table  2-10). 

The  only  site  which  exceeded  2000  pounds  palatable  herbage  pro- 
duction per  acre  was  the  Tufted  Hairgrass-Willow  (wet  meadow)  Ecological 
Site.  Only  in  fair  or  better  condition  did  production  exceed  3000 
pounds  per  acre.  This  site  occurs  on  less  than  one  percent  of  the  ES 
Area. 

Within  proposed  allotments,  the  range  is  currently  obligated  at  6.8 
acres  per  AUM  (active  qualifications);  the  average  licensed  use  has  been 
9.6  acres  per  AUM;  the  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  (Proposed  Action) 
calls  for  14.8  acres  per  AUM. 
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27.  The  one-week  extension  granted  the  Macon  Flat  Association  in  June 
1977  was  for  approximately  700  head  of  cattle  (165  AUMs).  The  Big  Bend 
Pasture  had  been  rested  from  cattle  use  during  the  1975  and  1976  grazing 
seasons  so  carryover  forage  was  available.   In  addition,  the  Association 
had  voted  a  voluntary  50  percent  reduction  in  cattle  use  during  1977 
because  of  the  extremely  dry  year.  The  one-week  extension  was  a  response 
by  the  BLM  to  aid  the  users  as  much  as  possible  in  a  critical  drought 
year  because  the  users  were  having  problems  moving  their  cattle.  The 
extension  had  no  relationship  to  the  vegetation  inventory. 

28.  The  1965  range  survey  indicated  a  10  percent  over  obligation,  but 
the  survey  results  were  suspect  from  several  standpoints.  For  example, 
a  use  factor  was  assigned  to  black  sage,  Artemisia  nova,  a  palatable 
shrub  species.  According  to  BLM  range  conservationists,  SCS  range 
conservationists,  and  University  of  Idaho  ecologists,  black  sage  is 
unknown  on  Macon  Flat.  Alkali  sage,  an  unpalatable  species,  is  the 
dominant  shrub  on  Macon  Flat.  Also,  a  capacity  of  about  six  acres  per 
AUM  was  assigned  on  over  60  percent  of  the  allotment  despite  extensive 
rock  outcrop  and  low  producing  alkali  sage  sites. 

The  recent  vegetation  inventory  indicates  3524  AUMs  available  on 
public  land.  BLM  policy  and  the  land  use  plan  for  the  Bennett  Hills  Unit 
allows  stocking  only  to  the  surveyed  carrying  capacity  of  the  individual 
pastures  grazed,  and  not  to  the  total  allotment  capacity.  A  proposed 
stocking  rate  of  2506  AUMs  was  arrived  at  after  providing  the  dietary 
needs  of  big  game  and  adjusting  for  the  rest  pasture.   The  BLM  did  not 
have  the  same  constraints  in  1965. 

Photo  trend  data  beginning  in  1971  indicates  a  general  decline  in 
range  condition,  primarily  from  an  increase  in  unpalatable  brush.  The 
existing  grazing  is  not  meeting  the  resource  management  plan  objectives. 
For  that  reason  a  new  grazing  system  and  stocking  rate  were  proposed. 

"If  their  animals  are  vigorous  and  thrifty,  stockmen  sometimes 
consider  range  condition  to  be  satisfactory.  Research  has  shown,  however, 
that  range  deterioration  may  progress  for  considerable  time  before  the 
change  is  reflected  in  livestock  condition.  Forage  condition  is  a  more 
sensitive  indicator"  (Stoddart  and  Smith,  1955,  p.  313). 

29.  The  North  Gooding  Sheep  Allotment  (East)  is  obligated  at  11.04 
acres  per  AUM  (active  privileges)  but  has  been  licensed  at  17.66  acres 
per  AUM.  The  Davis  Mountain  Cattle  and  Sheep  Allotment  is  obligated  at 
7.48  acres  per  AUM  and  has  been  licensed  at  11.58  acres  per  AUM.   The 
Black  Canyon  Cattle  Allotment  is  obligated  at  9.56  acres  per  AUM  and  has 
been  licensed  at  11.61  acres  per  AUM,  so  much  less  nonuse  has  been  taken 
in  that  allotment  than  in  the  other  two. 

The  present  range  condition  in  the  subject  allotments  indicates  a 
considerable  difference.  The  North  Gooding  Allotment  has  12  percent  in 
land  treatments  (seedings  and  brush  control);  30  percent  in  poor  or 
lesser  condition;  and  58  percent  in  fair  or  good  condition.  The  Davis 
Mountain  Allotment  has  15  percent  in  land  treatments,  32  percent  in  poor 
or  lesser  condition,  and  53  percent  in  fair  or  good  condition.  By 
comparison,  the  Black  Canyon  Allotment  has  10  percent  in  land  treatments, 
69  percent  in  poor  or  lesser  condition,  and  only  21  percent  in  fair  or 
good  condition. 
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22.  The  71  percent  figure  refers  to  the  overall  average  for  the  ES 
Area.  That  estimate  of  the  current  situation  was  meant  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  present  utilization.  There  is  great  variation 
between  allotments  and  while  some  allotments  currently  have  rest  pastures, 
many  do  not. 

23.  Very  few  existing  allotments,  including  those  with  some  kind  of 
grazing  system,  are  without  livestock  distribution  problems.  Repeated 
grazing  of  riparian  zones,  especially  by  cattle,  represents  the  most 
serious  impact.  Several  of  the  existing  grazing  systems  are  not  being 
followed.  Others  allow  most  of  the  use  during  the  critical  spring 
growing  season.  The  BLM  recognizes  the  effects  of  many  existing  plans 
and  has  offered  the  Proposed  Action  and  several  alternatives  as  alternate 
choices  to  the  existing  situation. 

24.  The  reduction  of  46  percent  is  in  "stocking  rate,"  not  grazing 
privileges.  The  Macon  Flat  Allotment  has  8,413  AUMs  active  privileges, 
4,679  AUMs  average  licensed  use  (1972-1976),  and  a  proposed  initial 
stocking  rate  of  2,506  AUMs.  The  proposed  stocking  rate  represents  a  46 
percent  reduction  in  actual  grazing  use  (which  would  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  actual  impact  on  the  vegetation).   The  proposed  stocking 
rate  represents  a  70  percent  reduction  from  grazing  privileges. 

25.  The  Macon  Flat  Unit  Allotment  Management  Plan  was  signed  in  December 
1970  and  implemented  during  the  1971  grazing  season.  The  plan  allowed 
four  years  of  use  in  each  pasture  during  the  most  critical  growing 
season  (5/01-6/15)  by  both  cattle  and  sheep,  followed  by  two  years  of 
rest  from  cattle  but  some  use  by  sheep.  During  the  1978  and  1979  grazing 
seasons,  use  was  made  by  cattle  as  stated.  Sheep  use  was  licensed  in 
those  pastures  grazed  by  cattle  but  extended  beyond  the  22-  or  23-day 
period.  Sheep  use  was  not  licensed  in  the  rest  pasture  during  the  last 
two  years.  The  grazing  system  used  in  1978  and  1979  appears  adequate  to 
maintain  vigor,  but  substantial  improvement  would  not  occur  without  an 
adjustment. 

During  a  field  tour  on  August  4,  1977,  "Gus"  Hormay,  a  noted 
authority  on  grazing  management,  stated  that  any  improvement  in  range 
condition  on  Macon  Flat  would  be  very  slow,  taking  many  years.  He 
further  stated  that  long-term  improvement  through  management  of  native 
forage  species  would  occur  only  if  each  pasture  were  rested  from  grazing 
for  two  springs,  then  grazed  for  one  spring  period,  then  again  rested 
for  two.  This  suggestion  was  incorporated  into  Alternative  5,  Modified 
Proposal . 

26.  The  Magpie  Pasture  is  the  most  productive  on  an  acre  per  AUM  basis. 
The  Spring  Creek  Pasture  is  the  poorest  on  an  acre  per  AUM  basis. 
However,  the  Spring  Creek  Pasture  is  half  again  as  large  as  the  Magpie 
Pasture.  The  Spring  Creek  Pasture  has  15,859  acres,  1212  AUMs,  with  a 
rating  of  13.08  acres  per  AUM.  The  Big  Bend  Pasture  has  12,717  acres, 
1192  AUMs,  and  a  rating  of  10.67  acres  per  AUM.  The  Magpie  Pasture  has 
10,406  acres,  1120  AUMs,  and  a  rating  of  9.29  acres  per  AUM. 

The  allotment  was  representatively  sampled  during  the  inventory, 
with  124  samples  taken  over  a  three-year  period. 
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30.  The  1955  reduction  referred  to  was  primarily  an  adjustment 
from  an  eight-month  season  of  use  to  a  three-and-one-half -month 
season  (4/16-7/31),  although  some  adjustment  in  cattle  numbers 
was  made.  By  1963  the  season  had  been  extended  from  105  days  to 
135  days,  a  28  percent  increase  for  the  "summer  Users."  The 
"spring  users"  protested,  but  because  they  moved  their  stock  off 
early,  an  increase  in  length  of  season  was  impractical.  So,  they 
were  granted  a  14  percent  increase  in  cattle  numbers.  Extensions 
in  season  were  given  regularly.  In  1967  a  permanent  29  percent 
increase  in  cattle  numbers  was  granted.  The  effect  of  this 
additional  grazing  use  was  a  deterioration  of  range  condition, 
which  was  later  verified  by  results  of  the  vegetation  and  range 
condition  inventory. 

31.  The  trend  studies  indicate  improvement  only  in  one  plot 
location  in  the  upper  management  area.  The  other  trend  plots 
indicate  a  downward  trend  or  a  static  trend  at  a  very  low  condition 
level.  The  grazing  system  has  never  been  followed  in  any  given  year. 
The  BLM  has  cooperated  with  the  users  in  allowing  three  separate 
grazing  herds,  thereby  making  strict  adherence  to  a  grazing  management 
system  nearly  impossible.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
plan  in  the  upper  management  areas,  but  unauthorized  use  has  occurred 
in  every  pasture,  including  those  designated  for  rest. 

The  lower  management  area  represents  a  total  departure  from  the 
grazing  prescription.  One  of  the  three  pastures  (Open  Crossing)  has  two 
new  seedings.  Nearly  all  the  use  has  occurred  in  the  other  two  pastures 
from  1975  to  1979  in  order  to  allow  for  the  seedings  to  become  established. 
Therefore,  the  needs  of  the  forage  plants  for  periodic  rest  has  not 
been  met. 

32.  Range  condition  has  not  declined  57  percent  between  1974  and  1977. 
The  management  plan  of  February  1975  used  forage  condition,  as  determined 
from  existing  Phase  I  Watershed  studies.  That  method  was  dropped  by  the 
BLM  in  1976  in  favor  of  the  much  more  reliable  ecological  site  (range 
site)  method,  long  used  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  determine 
range  condition.  There  is  no  direct  comparability  between  the  two 
methods. 

33.  The  fifteen-year  time  frame  is  the  period  of  time  within  which 
objectives  of  management  are  expected  to  be  met.  Some  would  be  met 
sooner.  Projected  estimates  of  expected  improvement  are  conservative 
because  vegetation  changes  in  the  8"-12"  moisture  zone  are  slow. 

34.  Some  adjustment  would  occur  within  the  livestock  industry.  Tradi- 
tionally, larger,  more  efficient  agricultural  operations  have  bought  out 
the  more  marginal  operations.   In  some  instances  people  would  elect  to 
liquidate  the  livestock  segment  of  their  operation  while  continuing  with 
the  crop  segment.  The  exact  percentage  of  change  is  not  predictable 
from  existing  data. 


35.  See  revised  text,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing, 
Allotments,"  "Forage  Allocation." 


"Proposed 
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Letter  9  Responses  Continued 

36   In  regard  to  livestock  losses,  see  revised  text,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts 
on  Grazing,"  and  response  1,  letter  6.  Job  loss  estimates  have  been 
revised  and  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic 
Conditions."  1 

Actual  licensed  AUMs  (those  paid  for)  would  be  reduced  approximately 
20,593  (five-year  average  licensed  use  less  the  proposed  stocking  rate). 
Multiplying  this  figure  by  the  current  charge  per  AUM  ($1.89),  the 
temporary  loss  to  the  Government  would  amount  to  $38,920.77  annually. 

37.   Income  losses  given  are  based  on  proposed  adjustments  in  actual 
licensed  use.  See  revised  text,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic 
Conditions." 

38.  The  No  Change  Alternative  is  required  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and,  therefore,  does  not  include  actions  that  would  change 
the  status  quo. 
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Faun: 

SUBJECT: 


United  States  Department  of  the  Inter 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFK  SERVICE 

ECULOblCAL  SERVICES 

462U  uverlanu  Road,  Room  2oy 

Boise,  Idaho  Sj7ui 


District  nananer,  uLm,  Shoshone,  Idaho 
Fiela  Supervisor,  ES,  ooise,  Icaho 


Snoshone  brazing  Envl  ronmental  Statement  - 
(EC  7^/21) 


Following  are    our  comments  on  subject  document: 

Ine  environmental  statement  generally  recoqnizes  the 
potential  impacts  of  ttie  Proposed  Action  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  their  associated  haDitats.  however, 
we  have  sone  concerns  as  follows: 


Pa^e_  _2-4di_  _E  n_uang_ered_  _and_  _J_h  rea  teried_  _Pl.antS|_  _t|L 
p_drao_ra£n  : 


There  are  three  species  of  concern  .Mentioned  that  are 
expected  to  be  listed  in  trie  final  Federal  list  of 
endangered  and  threateneu  species  when  it  is  puplisneo.  The 
impacts  ot  the  Proposed  Action  on  tnese  three  species  of 
plants  snoulu  oe  discussed  in  the  section  on  Impacts  on 
Vegetation  pages  3-14  through  3-S4. 

It  t ne  plants  are  included  in  the  final  Federal  list  and  the 
bureau  of  Land  i  lanagemen t  determines  that  the  Proposeu 
Action  or  any  Alternative  is  lixely  to  affect  any  such 
species,  tnen  formal  Section  7  consultation  as  required  Dy 
the  tndanjereo  Species  Act  of  1 y  /  3 ,  as  amended,  should  be 
requested  of  the  Fisn  and  wildlife  Service. 

Ipage  i-oj,   Table  2-22:    The  t.a  miles  of  big  wood  River 
2  uelow  fiagic  Reservoir  is  rated  as  "Good"  under  the  present 
|Fisnery  rating  in  tne  taule.   The  ls/o  Stream  Evaluation 


Save  Energy  and  You  Serve  America' 


State  Of  Idaho 
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/0^&\  DIVISION  OF  BUDGET,  POLICY  PLANNING  ANI  u^OKJL^JVAilV^ 

BruKaiSa  executive  office  of  the  governor *!^'""*'*™H :  **"- 


JUN  0&19*9sl 


MANAGMENT  SYSTEMS  BUREAU 
STATE  CLEARINGHOUSE 
IOHNV  EVANS  JUNE  4  1979 


Charles  Haszier,  District  Manager 

P 

P.O.Box  2B    „„„ 

Shoshone,  Idaho  33352 


The  State  Clearinghouse  has  completed  review  of  the  SHOSHM  GRA7ING  F!S 
(our  SAi/ffl058LW4).  The  following  agencies  received  the  publication  di- 
rectly from  your  offices  and  were  asked  to  comment  via  the  State  Clearing- 
house: 

d  Dept  of  Agriculture 

d  Dept  of  Fish  &  Game 

d  Dept  of  Water  Resources 

d  Dept  of  Lands  „  ___  „ 
Natural  Resources  Eureau  (DBPP&C) 
Region  IV  Development  Assoc,  twin  falls 

As  of  our  review  completion,  no  comments  have  benn  received. 

Your  cooperation  in  the  Environmental  Review  Procedures  is  appreciated. 
Although  no  comments  were  received  for  the  Draft,  please  send  copies  of 
the  Final  Assessment  to  Interested  Agencies  on  our  list, 
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aap  tor  tne  State  of  Icaho  prepared  oy  the  U.  S.  Eish  and 
wildlife  Service  anu  Idano  uepartment  of  Fish  arn]  bame 
classifies  tins  portion  of  the  oig  wood  River  as  a  Class  1 
stream  (i.e.  "  h 1 gnes t- va 1 ue  fishery  resource").  This 
classification  would  rate  the  t.o  mile  portion  of  tne  oig 
wood  River  as  an  "excellent"  fishery.  Therefore,  an 
"Excellent"  category  should  oe  addeu  to  tne  PRESEnT  FISnt'Y 
riATINu  column  in  tne  taole.  Also,  Daseu  on  information 
received  from  Idaho  uepartment  of  Fisn  ano  bame  personnel. 
Clover  Creen  should  oe  rated  as  "Fair"  instead  of  "poor." 

Pages   o-l   tnrou^h   o-l">u.    ALTERNATIVES.    Alternative   2, 

LMscont^nue Livestock Use,   (p.   d-19)   would   oe   the   most 

favorable  Alternative  for  the  protection  of  fisn  and 
wildlife  resources.  nowever,  recognizing  otner  uses,  we 
recommend  alternative  d,  £ioo  i  f  i^e  d_P  rO£0  sa]^ ,  (P.  a-107)  as 
the  most  suitable  plan  to  provide  multiple  use.  It  appears 
that  this  Alternative  allows  for  development  of  natural 
resources  and  insdres  that  degradation  Deyond  regeneration 
wou Id  not  occur. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  document. 


9  - 

Richard  J.  Fisher 


cc  :   EC  ,  Wasni  ngton ,  U .  C . 
JRose: 1  as 


WW? 

Pane  Demo-Pybus 
State  Clearinghouse 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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TO: 
FROM 


United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

ECOLOGICAL  SERVICES 

4620  Overland  Road,  Room  209 

Boise,  Idaho  8  3  705 

June  12,  1979 


District   Manager,    BLM,    Shoshone,    Idaho 
Field   Supervisor,    ES,    Boise 


SUBJECT:         Shoshone   Grazing    Environmental    Statement    -    BLM 
Coop    (EC    79/21) 


These  comments  supplement  our  June  4  memo  to  you  on  the 
subject      draft      ES.  Please      consider      both      memoranda      our 

official    response   on    the    subject. 

The  document  is  well  organized  and  clearly  written.  The 
expected  impacts  from  most  features  of  the  proposed  action 
are     candidly      presented.  The     Fish      and      Wildlife      Service 

commends  your  efforts  to  coordinate  domestic  livestock 
grazing  with  other  natural  resource  values  on  the  Shoshone 
area . 

We  have  one  significant  concern.  The  report  should  include 
more  scientific  justification  supporting  your  conclusion 
that  an  average  35  percent  reduction  in  livestock  grazing 
will  allow  wildlife  numbers  to  increase  by  the  percentages 
mentioned      on      pages      3-59      to      3-65,      inclusive.  If      such 

justification  is  not  available,  research  should  be  done  to 
determine  the  effects  of  livestock  grazing  on  wildlife 
populations,  with  and  without  the  proposed  action.  The  Fish 
and  wildlife  Service  has  the  capability  to  assist  you  in 
planning   and   conducting    such    a    study. 

Finally,  Alternative  5,  the  "Modified  Proposal,"  appears  to 
most  reasonably  meet  multiple  use  needs.  However,  based  on 
the  information  provided  in  the  ES,  Alternative  5  should  be 
adjusted  so  as  not  to  allow  extended  fall  livestock  use  on 
the   Picabo   allotment.      If    Alternative    5    becomes    the   proposed 


Letter  11   Responses 

MAH.J55  exp"ted   '"Pacts  have  been  developed  and   included   in  the  text 
Chapter  3™"   ""PdCtS     ^   "Su"dry"   in   "Impacts  °"  Vegetation* 

fil   Jh6  Prfent  flshe[1es  rat1"9  is  fr  each  entire  stream  compared  to 
al     other  streams   in  the  Bennett  Hills.     The  Big  Wood  River  has  4  8 
miles  of  good  fish  habitat,   but  it  also  has   1.2  miles  of  poor  fish 
habitat       In  comparing  all   the  biological   data  from  the  1976  stream 

I"nrl2\te  V?  ^°°d  River  has  an  overa11   fisheries  rating  of  gSod      Due 
to  additional    information,   Clover  Creek  has  been  changed  from  poor  to 
fair  in  fisheries  condition  rating. 

L*t  !<ft"i,d,ife   increa5es  that  would  be  expected  to  occur  over  the 
fl!  ll     IZ  yeVLver,e  determlned  by  a  group  of  wildlife  biologists 
from  the  BLM  and  the   Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.     These  increases 
were  developed  using  the   Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game's  st?ewide 

re  enTwi U }%'   *?  *"!'■*  mana??ment  framework  »U°-  a"d  the  most 
H,«t  information  available  at  the  time.     The  reduction  in 

DoDu?to<™?r"ln9  W1"   h6lp  Pr°Vlde  qual1t*  hab1tat  for  th*  futSre 


populations 

See  response  1 


letter  2. 
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action,  the  research  studies  mentioned  above  should  be  done 
to  determine  whether  the  delayed  fall  closure  on  Picabo 
allotment  will  adversely  affect  mule  deer. 


Thank   you   for   the   opportunity   to 
document. 


on   this   fine 


oj^Ai).  ^> 


&■ 


"A 


Richard  J.  Fisher 


EC,  Washington,  0.  C. 

FWS,  Twin  Falls;  Attn:   Guy  Connolly 

ttLil,  Idaho  State  office;  Attn:   Lanny  Wilson 

IOFG,  Jerome 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


Room  345,  304  North  8th  Street,  Boise,  Idaho  83702 


June  4, 

District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Post  Office  Box  2  B 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 

Dear  Sir: 

My  staff  has  reviewed  the  Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental  Statement  and 
we  have  the  following  comments: 

Page  1-1:  Summary  of  Proposed  Actions  -  last  paragraph.  We  question 
the  allocation  based  on  20  of  palatable  annuals,  which  we  assume  is 
predominantly  cheatgrass  (Bromus  tectorum).  The  allocation  on  this 
species  could  be  up  to  70J  if  the  range  is  to  be  managed  as  an  annual 
range.  Range  in  predominantly  annual  grasses  would  require  many 
years  of  converting  to  perennial  potential  through  livestock  manage- 
ment alone,  therefore,  the  utilization  of  palatable  annuals  should 
be  based  on  a  higher  percentage,  such  as  suggested. 

Page  1-12:  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity  -  last  sentence  of  the 
first  paragraph.  In  your  definition  of  suitable  areas,  you  indicate 
they  should  lie  within  four  miles  of  livestock  water.  We  feel  this 
distance  may  be  too  far  between  water  sources  and  thus  the  livestock 
may  not  graze  all  the  pasture.  The  AUM's  are  established  for  the 
total  pasture,  however,  you  may  get  total  AUM's  on  only  one-half  of 
the  pasture  as  a  result  of  having  water  sources  too  far  apart. 

pa9e  1-12:  Big  Game  Forage  Demand  -  last  paragraph.  You  are 
proposing  to  allocate  competitive  big  game  forage  based  on  the 
highest  population  numbers  recorded  during  the  years  1972  to  1976 
If  your  proposed  program  in  the  Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental 
Statement  is  to  allow  for  range  improvement,  then  the  big  game  as 
well  as  livestock  numbers  should  be  reduced  to  allow  for  improve- 
ment, not  maintained  at  the  highest  population  occurring  during 
19/2  to  1976  as  you  have  proposed. 

page  3-4:  Impacts  on  Soils  -  The  erosion  rates  that  you  indicate 
appear  excessive  and  do  not  correlate  to  those  listed  in  the  follow- 
ncn«reP°rt:  Upper  Snake  R1ver  Basin  Erosion  Report,  April  1979  by 
USDA-SCS,  ESC,  USFS,  in  cooperation  with  the  states  of  Idaho  and 
Wyoming   If  there  are  any  critical  areas  of  significant  erosion 
on  the  Shoshone  ES,  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  identify  them 
and  list  the  erosion  rates  for  those  areas,  rather  than  spread  the 
T  I  rfirXtL'K6  K*1;*  ES-  Your  te™inology  of  soil  erosion  rates  as 
O  |  calculated  by  the  Husgrave  Equation  are  quite  confusing  and  we  would 
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District  Manager,  BLM 
06/04/79,  Page  2 
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I  suggest  that  you  use  the  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  rather  than  the 

,5"  Musgrave  Equation.  The  majority  of  agencies  now  use  the  Universal  Soil 

I  Loss  Equation  and  are  more  familiar  with  the  terminology.  Vour  range 

improvements  only  suggest  a  5%   reduction  in  erosion  rates.  This  does 

not  seem  correct. 

Page  3-15/16:  The  expectation  of  increased  litter,  improved  plant  litter, 
etc.  portrayed  in  the  Forage  Allocation  section  certainly  was  not  evident 
in  the  Impacts  on  Soils  of  3-4. 

Page  3-19:  Land  Treatments  -  second  paragraph,  last  sentence.  We  ques- 
tion the  definition  change  projected  for  vegetative  condition.  Does  it 
relate  back  to  the  definition  given  on  Page  2-38/40?  The  sentence  is 
very  confusing. 


Appendix  IV,  Table  A-4-1,  Wildlife  Occurring  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.  You 
have  placed  an  X  in  the  relative  abundance  column  for  turkey  vulture.  The 
legend  does  not  identify  what  the  X  stands  for.  In  the  classification  column 
for  white  tailed  jackrabbit  and  black  tailed  jackrabbit,  you  have  listed 
them  as  being  predators.  We  question  the  classification  of  jackrabbits 
as  being  considered  predators. 


Letter  12  Responses  Continued 

10.  In  the  ES  Area  there  is  more  competition  between  cattle  and  mule 
deer  than  sheep  and  deer.  This  is  not  related  strictly  to  dietary 
overlap,  but  to  use  patterns  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  greatest  competition 
between  livestock  and  deer  occurs  on  the  winter  ranges,  and  all  the 
crucial  winter  ranges  occur  in  allotments  having  more  cattle  use  than 
sheep  use.  Therefore,  the  major  discussion  in  the  ES  concerns  the 
competition  between  cattle  and  deer. 

11.  Some  of  the  tables  have  been  reprinted  to  improve  their  legibility, 
and  full-sized  type  has  been  used  where  practical.  Reduced  type  has 
been  used  on  many  tables  to  allow  all  columns  to  be  on  single  pages. 
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General  -  You  have  not  made  it  clear  when  the  reduction  of  livestock  grazing 
numbers  will  begin  nor  have  you  projected  any  dates.  If  it  was  to  take 
effect  in  one  reduction,  with  completion  in  1980,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  livestock  operators  to  provide  necessary  feed  or  capital  to  carry 
the  loss  of  public  land  forage.  It  does  not  appear  as  an  acceptable 
choice  as  it  would  affect  this  area  socially,  economically  and  environ- 
mentally. We  suggest  that  you  put  in  this  ES  some  future  implementation 
dates  so  that  livestock  operators  could  prepare  for  any  future  reductions 
in  their  grazing  allotments. 

There  is  very  little  discussion  on  sheep  allotments  in  the  Shoshone  ES. 
Such  a  discussion  should  be  considered  as  there  is  more  competition 
between  sheep  and  mule  deer  than  there  will  be  between  cattle  and  mule 
deer. 


We  suggest  that  all  the  tables  in  the  Shoshone  ES  be  put  in  with  a  larger 
II      type  or  larger  print.  They  are  very   difficult  to  read  and  very  difficult 
I  to  follow  from  one  column  to  the  next. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  comment  on  this  Statement.  If 
we  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely, 


Amos  I.  Garrison,  Jr. 
State  Conservationist 


Letter  12  Responses 

1.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

2.  Four  miles  represents  the  outer  limit  of  range  suitability  and  was 
mentioned  only  for  the  sake  of  completeness.   In  actuality,  no  adjustments 
were  proposed  due  to  lack  of  water. 

Also,  in  addition  to  existing  water  places,  several  new  livestock 
watering  facilities  have  been  included  in  the  Proposed  Action.  These 
are  designed  to  correct  existing  water  distribution  problems.  The 
proposed  improvements  are  shown  on  Map  1-3  and  listed  on  Tables  1-8  and 
1-9. 


ER-7 

79/;n 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

HERITAGE  CONSERVATION  AND  RECREATION  SERVICE 

NORTHWEST  REGION 

915  SECOND  AVENUE  RM  990 

SEATTLE  WASHINGTON  9B  1  74 
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3.  Based  on  coordination  with  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
and  consideration  of  public  input,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  for  increases 
in  big  game  numbers.  Initial  allocation  of  forage  is  based  on  numbers 
representing  present  populations.  BLM  does  not  manage  big  game  numbers, 
only  habitat. 

4.  The  soils  in  the  Bennett  Hills  Area  are  naturally  more  erosive  than 
the  bulk  of  the  soils  in  the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin.  The  critical 
areas  of  erosion  in  the  ES  Area  will  be  determined  through  monitoring 
and  studies  outlined  in  Chapter  4. 

5.  The  terminology  used  in  expressing  erosion  rates  is  readily  inter- 
changeable by  a  factor  of  bulk  density.  The  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation 
(USLE)  has  not  been  verified  on  rangelands  to  date.  Studies  to  determine 
the  validity  of  K  and  C  factors  of  the  USLE  have  been  proposed. 

6.  The  improvements  indicated  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation," 
would  only  affect  5  to  10  percent  of  the  total  vegetation,  i.e.,  perennial 
grasses  and  forbs.  As  a  result,  litter  accumulation  and  subsequent 
erosion  abatement  would  be  slow  processes. 

7.  Changing  from  an  ecological  condition  (poor)  to  a  man-induced 
situation  (brush  control)  is  confusing  if  the  definitions  given  in 
Chapter  2,  "Vegetation  Condition,"  are  not  firmly  in  mind. 

During  the  data  gathering  and  computation  stages  the  Shoshone 
District  was  advised  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  to  distinguish 
between  the  land  treatment  areas  (seedings  and  brush  control)  and  the 
native  untreated  vegetation  areas  (which  could  easily  be  placed  in  one 
of  four  condition  categories). 

8.  The  "X"  in  the  column  for  Turkey  Vulture  was  a  typographical  error 
and  has  been  changed  to  "C"  for  common. 

Both  the  white-tailed  and  black-tailed  jackrabbits  are  classified 
as  predators  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

9.  See  text  change,  Chapter  1,  "Livestock  Initial  Stocking  Rate." 


Subject: 


District  Manager,  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
P.O.  Box  2B,  Shoshone,  Idaho  33352 

Regional  Director,  MCRS 

Review  of  draft  environmental  statement  for  the  Shoshone 
Grazing  Area,  Elmore,  Gooding,  Lincoln,  Camas,  and  Blaine 
Counties,  Idaho 


We  have  reviewed  the  subject  DES  as  requested  in  your  letter  of 

April  24,  1979,  and  offer  the  following  comments  for  your  consideration 

when  preparing  the  final  environmental  statement. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  extent  of  3LM  work  in  identifying  cultural 
resources,  particularly  archeological  sites.  In  general,  we  agree 
with  the  recommendations  for  future  BLM  actions,  including  specific 
mitigation  plans  proposed  (see  pp.  4-5  -  4-3).  However,  we  believe 
the  following  concerns  should  be  addressed  in  the  final  statement. 

As  a  result  of  the  stratified  sample  used  to  identify  archeological 
sites  (see  p.  2-67),  "a  generalized  model  of  site  location  was  devised 
that  has  aided  in  subsequent  site  identification  in  the  ES  area"  (p. 
2-67).  If  so,  it  would  be  helpful  to  include  some  discussion  of  this 
model  in  the  final  statement.  Site  locations  and  site  densities  in 
relation  to  topography,  water  resources,  vegetation,  and  other  environ- 
mental factors,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  proposed  grazing  program 
improvements,  would  aid  in  assessing  potential  impacts  of  various 
project  actions  and  in  making  future  management  decisions. 

In  addition,  formal  determinations  of  eligibility  should  be  requested 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  Keeper  of  the  National  Register  for  those 
sites  which  BLM  has  determined  may  be  eligible.  The  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Idaho  5HP0  on  this  and  related  matters,  including 
future  mitigation  activities,  should  be  included  in  the  final  statement. 


A 


Maurice  H.   Lundy 
Regional    Director 


cc:      DECR-WAS0 
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1.   The  generalized  model  of  site  location  was  based  primarily  on  the 
elevation  and  topographic  variables  and  did  not  consider  other  crucial 
environmental  variables,  e.g.,  water  resources  and  vegetation.  Further, 
it  did  not  address  site  densities.  The  model  is  currently  being  revised 
with  the  inclusion  of  these  variables  and  will  be  utilized  in  environmental 
assessment  for  project  actions  in  conjunction  with  additional  on-site 
field  testing.   It  would,  therefore,  be  premature  to  expand  on  the  model 
at  this  point. 


A  copy  of  the  DES  was  sent  to  the  Idaho  SHPO  for  review,  but  to 

no  comments  have  been  received.  Potentially  eligible  sites  are 

currently  being  reevaluated  and  a  formal  determination  of  eligibility 

will  be  requested  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The  Idaho  SHPO  will  be 

involved  in  devising  and  executing  a  mitigation  plan  prior  to  ES  imple- 
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M/S  443 


■  7 


District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Post  Office  Box  2-B 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 

Dear  Sir: 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  has  completed  its  review  of  the 
draft  environmental  statement  for  the  Shoshone  grazing  area.  In  general, 
this  statement  is  well  written  and  very  well  organized.  The  overall  impact 
of  the  proposed  management  program  appears  to  be  beneficial. 

We  note  that  water  quality  and  aquatic  habitat  of  streams  in  the  study  area 
is  generally  poor.  Excessively  high  temperatures  and  streambed  sedimenta- 
tion are  the  main  problems.  Although  the  turbidity  measurements  in  Table 
2-7  are   low,  they  were  taken  during  the  Summer  low  flow  period  when  levels 
&re   normally  lowest.  Turbidity  measurements  taken  during  high  flow  periods 
would  be  more  meaningful.  In  addition,  the  temperature  data  in  Table  2-8 
should  be  expressed  in  the  same  units  as  the  data  in  Table  2-7.  We  also 
request  clarification  of  the  referrant  of  footnote  5  of  Table  2-8,  concern- 
ing National  Interim  Primary  Drinking  Water  Standards. 

| The  information  on  water  quality  monitoring  on  page  4-11  should  include  the 
3  frequency  of  sampling.  How  will  the  monitoring  information  be  used  in  the 
[management  program? 

Impacts  on  water  quality  and  fisheries  habitat  appear  to  result  mainly  from 
irrigation  divisions  and  livestock  trampling  of  riparian  areas.  We  note 
that  riparian  areas  are  mixed  between  8LM  and  private  land.  Neither  the 
proposed  action  nor  any  alternatives  except  eliminating  grazing  altogether 
will  lead  to  significant  improvement  of  these  problems,  since  livestock 
access  to  riparian  areas  will  be  maintained.  Livestock  exclusions  from 
riparian  areas  appear  to  be  the  only  option  available  to  BLM  to  improve 

I  water  quality.  We  suggest  the  environmental  statement  discuss  the  feasi- 
bility of  exclusions  on  some  of  the  26  unrestricted  stream  miles,  especially 
stream  segments  with  water  flow  suitable  for  fishing  production. 


•£  C0^; 
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Mombar  Idaho  Wildlila  Federatioi 

BOISE,  IDAHO 


June  6,  1979 


Charles  J.  Haszier,  District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

112  S.  Cherry  St. 

P.O.  Box  2-B 

Shoshone,  Idaho    83352 
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The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  rated  this  draft  statement  LO-1 
(LO  -  Lack  of  Objections;  1  -  Adequate  Information).  This  rating  will 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  in  accordance  with  our  responsibility 
to  inform  the  public  of  our  views  on  proposed  Federal  actions  under  Section 
309  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  this  environmental  statement.  If 
you  have  questions  or  would  like  to  discuss  these  comments,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me  or  Craig  Partridge  of  my  staff  at  (206)  442-1285  or 
(FTS)  399-1285. 

Sincerely, 

Alexandra  B.  Smith,  Chief 
Environmental  Evaluation  Branch 


Dear  Mr.  Haszier: 

I  would  commend  you,  your  staff,  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
in  the  manner,  content,  and  presentation  of  the  Shoshone  Grazing 
Environmental  Statement.   It  appears  an  honest  attempt  to:  1)   iden- 
tify and  inventory  the  data  base;  2)  evaluate  that  data  base  as 
it  may  accomodate,  constrain,  or  exclude  use  relative  to  resource 
capability  in  both  the  short  and  long-term;  and,  3)  portray  a 
"proposed  action"  (predicated  upon  this  data  and  evaluation)  which 
would  assure  public  values  are  secured  and  enhanced. 

No  doubt  the  Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental  Statement  will  meet 
with  resistance.  This  is  evidenced  by  current  events  asking  for 
delay  in  its  hearing  and  implementation.  Should  this  be  granted 
I  would  likewise  ask  opportunity  to  make  additional  input  to  the 
record  pending  further  study  and  assessment  of  the  current  docu- 
ment and/or  subsequent  materials  should  they  develop. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  subject  document,  while  not  per- 
fect, is  a  fair  and  adequate  instrument.   It  provides  a  framework 
upon  and  within  which  management  can  proceed  with  provision  to  mon- 
itor and  adjust  as  experience  dictates.   I  urge  its  immediate  adop- 
tion and  implementation.   Further  delay  can  only  result  in  further 
deterioration  of  range  conditions  and  loss  of  public  values. 

Sincerely, 

William  R.  Meiners 
President 


9-25 
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1.  Water  quality  measurements  taken  during  various  levels  of  flow 
would  be  highly  desirable.  However,  these  are  not  available  at  this 
time.  Turbidity  by  itself  is  not  useful  as  an  indicator  of  water 
quality  unless  many  samples  are  obtained  and  related  to  the  physical  and 
chemical  components  of  turbidity. 

2.  Table  2-8  has  been  revised,  as  suggested. 

3.  The  location  of  monitoring  stations  and  frequency  of  sampling  has 
not  been  determined  at  this  date.  Once  established,  the  data  obtained 
will  be  used  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  various  grazing  systems  on 
water  qual ity. 

4.  If  livestock  were  excluded  from  the  unrestricted  streams  in  the 
area,  the  riparian  zone  would  improve  and  provide  additional  terrestrial 
wildlife  habitat.  However,  because  of  the  low  flow  of  many  of  the 
streams  (0.1-1.0  cubic  feet  per  second)  this  would  not  result  in  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  fisheries  of  the  ES  Area.  (See  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Fisheries.") 
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reply  to      1950  Envir 


cntal  Statement  Process 


May  25,  1979 


Subject      Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental  Statement 


TO      Director,  RP&B 


Please  include  these  comments  in  the  Regio 
the  above  subject: 


esponse  regarding 


We  have  reviewed  the  draft  EIS  for  the  Shoshone  grazing  area.   Overall, 

we  find  that  a  good ,  quality  job  has  been  accomplished  of  rccogniz  ing, 
discussing,  and  coordinating  resource  values.   The  document  is  generally 
well-written  and  easily  understood,  although  it  is  quite  lengthy. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  descriptions  of  terrestrial  wildlife  and 
fisheries  habitat  conditions  and  populations,  particularly  the  former. 
Allocations  of  forage  for  wildlife  (big  game)  appear  reasonable  In  our 
view.   Changes  in  period  of  grazing  from  spring  to  fall  on  selected 
areas  will  benefit  various  wildlife  and  their  habitats  and  is  com- 
mendable. 


It  is  apparent  that  much  thought  has  gone  into  development  of  the  pro- 
posed actior  as  summarized  on  page  1-1. 


There  are  obviously  conflicting  uses  of  the  limited  resources  within 
the  area.   Wo  compliment  you  for  identifying  the  actions  needed  to 
correct  the  current  situations.   Proper  recognition  of  the  various 
multiple  resources  are  long  overdue.   We  support  that  proposed  actio 
Reeling  that  selection  and  implementation  will  result  in  improved 
resource^  management . 

h 


f         yTOUN   W.    mttm«a 
/        /director 


Wildlife  Managem 


DRF-R 

Lanny   Wilson    (Bureau    of   Land  Management) 


United  States  Department  of  - 
forest  service 
324   25th   Street 

..  .i,    rf    84401 


Dist cict  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2B 
Shoshone,  ID  83352 
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1950 

June  6,  1979 


324  25th  Street 
Ogden,  Utah  84401 
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2200 

May  4,  1979 


District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2B 

Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 


Reference  is  ma;ie  to  your  transmittal  letter  asking  for  our  review  and 

on  the  draft  environmental  statement  for  the  proposed  livestock 
grazing  management  program  for  the  Shoshone  grazing  area. 

We  have  contacted  the  Sawtooth  National  Forest,  Sawtooth  National  Recre- 
ation Are.,,  and  the  Fairfield  Ranger  District  on  the  Sawtooth  Forest. 
They  have  no  comments  to  make  regarding  the  DES. 

The  Wildlife  Management  and  Range  Management  Staffs  in  our  Regional 
Office  have  reviewed  the  document,  and  their  comments  are  enclosed.   You 
have  already  received  the  Range  Management  Staff  group's  comments  which 
were  sent  directly  to  you  early  in  May, 


It  appears  that  there  may  be  conflicting  uses  of  the 
area. 


P.M.  REES 

Director,  Regional  Planning 
and  Budget 


ces  in  the 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental 
Statement.   Our  comments  follow: 

1.  Tho  Statement  is  well  written  and  well-organized.  However,  many  of 
the  charts,  figures,  and  tables  are  so  complicated  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  offort  to  understand  the  information  being  conveyed. 

I  2.   From  a  multiple  use  standpoint,  wildlife  species  are  being  favored 

I  at  the  expense  of  other  resources.   Game  birds  and  game  animals  arc 
especially  receiving  favorable  treatment.   Kor  example  Map  2-10  (following 
pg  2-59)  shows  sage  grouse  strutting  grounds,  2  mile  radijs  buffer  zones 

I  around  each  strutting  ground,  plus  winter  use  areas.   Tabic  1-10,  page 
1-37,  says  no  sagebrush  control  will  be  undertaken  within  tha  2  mile 

|  radius  of  sage  grouse  strutting  grounds  or  on  deer  winter  ranges. 

For  big  game  animals  (see  pg.  1-12)  "It  is  proposed  to  allocate  competitive 
big  gana  forage  based  on  toe  highest  population  numbers  recorded  during 
the  years  1972-197G. " 


Some  areas  are  closed  to  use  by  livestock  and  reserved  cnui 
wildlif.. 


ely  for 


To  sum  it  up,  it  appears  that  the  needs  of  wildlife,  particularly  game 
birds  and  game  animals,  are  being  optimized,   t.natevor  th  :se  species 
need,  including  future  increases  in  numbers,  is  being  tak>in  off  the  top. 
This  is  not  multiple  use  management  in  that  all  resources  and  use»  are 
not  being  given  a  fair  share  of  the  available  resource. 


3.   Appendix  1  (pages  Al-1  -  Al-11)  "Allocation  of  Forage' 
dealing  with  how  the  forage  resource  is  allocated. 


th« 


Range  is  classed  as  suitable  for  grazing  by  livestock  if  :he  area  (1) 
produces  more  than  25  pounds  of  palatable  forage  per  acre,  (2)  is  within 
4  miles  of  water,  and  (3)  does  not  exceed  50  percent  slop.*.   This  is  a 
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I   very  mechanical  method   for  determining  range  suitability.      There  is  no 
!   on-the-ground  check  to  see  if  the  area   is,    in   fact,    uaed  by  livestock. 

The  suitability  is  the   same   for  both  sheep  and  cattle.      Criteria  such  as 

these  are  very  broad  and  do  not  have  ouch  credibility. 

The  jLllocation  criteria  are    (1)    604  of  the  average  yearly  available 
palatable  perennial  forage  on  the   suitable  range   is  allocated  for  use  by 
livestock  and  big  game    (2)    plus    20%  of  the  average  yearly  production  of 
annual  grasses. 

Vegetation   In  rested  pastures   is  not  available   for   livestock  during  the 
rest  period/    so  it   is  not  included  in  the  grazing  capacity. 

Due   to  dietary  differences  or  preferences,    20%  of  a  deer's  winter  diet 
la   flguted  njs   noncompetitive  with   livestock.       In  sthor  wore a,    GO-   of    iun: 
deer-cattle  diets  overlap  or  are  competitive  on  doer  winter  range.      On 
summer  range  for  doer,   only  10%  of  the  deer  diet  is  noncomretitive. 
Antelope  diets  are  15%  noncompetitive  yearlong.      Klk  diets  are   100% 
competitive  with  livestock. 

It  is  very  doubtful   this  degree  of  competition  between   livestock  and  big 
game  occurs.     They  appear  to  bo  extreme  estimates  of  ovorlep  of  diets. 
For  instance,   quite  a  point  Id  made   that  sagebrush  is  very   important  on 
deer  winter  ranges.      Sagebrush  is    listed  as   being  nonpalatable    tc    livestock, 
yet  only    20%  of  the  diet  of  deer  and   livestock   axe   noncornpc titive   on 
winter  ranges.      Tho  needs  of  game  species  are  over  emphasized  all    the 
way  through  the  stfltoaent. 

The  whole  allocation  procedure  is  a  simple  arithmetical   formula.      Total 
palatable  vegetative  species  production  la  calculated  in  pcunds  per 
acre.      The  perennial  palatable   forage  production  is  multiplied  by   60% 
and   the   annual  grass   production    ia  multiplied  by    20%.      These  pounds   of 
palatable   forage/acre  are  multiplied  times   the  number  of  suitable  acres 
in   the  allotment.      The   result   la   divided  by   000    lbs  per  AUK    to  coin©   up 
with  allowable  AUM's  of   forage  on  the  allotment.      These  AUK' a  are   reduced 
by  the  estimated  number  of  AUM's  of  big  game  use  and  reduced  if  part  of 
the  allotment  is  rested  under  rest- rotation  type  management.      The  result 
is  supposed  bo  be  the  estimated  grazing  capacity. 

There    is   very   little    information  as    to   the    number  of  vegetative  production 
transects  measured.      The   statement  says  ten  9.6'    hoops  were  measured   in 
several   locations   in  each  of   the   15  ecological   sites.      However,    if   this 
information   is  ae   skimpy  as  the  rest  of  the  data,    it  is  prcbably   not  too 
reliable.      All   in  all,    considering  the  suitability  criteria  and  other 
criteria,   we  doubt  if  the  eJifcijaated  grazing  capacities  are  within   50%  of 
the  actual  grazing  capacities. 

4.      According   to  the    figures    in    this   statement,    there   are   874,000   acres 
which  produce   401,579,000  pounds  of  vegetation  on  the  entire  area.      This 
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1.  As  shown  on  Tables  1-5  and  1-6,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  available 
forage  would  be  allocated  to  wildlife  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

2.  The  Proposed  Action  was  formulated  with  an  emphasis  on  only  those 
range  improvements  that  would  be  essential  to  initiate  the  grazing 
system  and,  therefore,  included  very   few  land  treatments.  Alternative 
4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  would  include  land  treatments  in  the  wildlife 
areas  mentioned. 

3.  Approximately  5,930  (1  percent)  of  the  574,148  acres  of  public  land 

in  the  ES  Area  would  be  unallotted  for  livestock  and  managed  for  optimum 

wildlife  conditions.  Livestock  grazing  would  continue  to  be  the  dominant 
use  on  a  vast  majority  of  the  area. 

4.  In  the  interest  of  brevity,  only  the  suitability  criteria  (1)  per- 
acre   production  of  forage,  (2)  distance  from  water,  and  (3)  percent 
slope  are  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  great  deal  of  on-the-ground  checking 
took  place  in  determining  suitability.  No  areas  were  delineated  as 
unsuitable  because  of  lack  of  water;  some  relatively  small  areas  were 
classed  as  unsuitable  because  of  steepness  of  slope,  but  only  after  they 
were  checked  for  evidence  of  livestock  use.  The  primary  reason  for 
delineating  unsuitable  areas  was  rock  outcrop.  The  soil  survey  conducted 
over  the  entire  ES  Area  designated  a  percentage  of  rock  outcrop  for  each 
soil  mapping  unit.  Rock  outcrop  is  not  suitable  for  livestock  grazing 
because  of  the  low  per-acre  production  of  forage. 

From  Table  1-7,  over  91  percent  of  the  ES  Area  is  considered  suitable 
for  grazing  either  sheep,  or  cattle,  or  both.  Less  than  9  percent  of 
the  entire  ES  Area  is  considered  unsuitable.  In  many  allotments  there 
was  no  deduction  of  AUMs  for  suitability.  The  greatest  deduction  took 
place  in  the  Lava  Allotment  where  only  8,500  acres  of  the  28,000  total 
acres  have  sufficient  soil  to  support  over  25  pounds  per  acre  of  forage 
production. 

5.  Excluding  sagebrush  species,  almost  all  forage  that  is  palatable  to 
wildlife  is  also  palatable  to  livestock.  This  means  that  competition 
does  exist  on  most  species  in  the  ES  Area  excluding  sagebrush  (Table  Al- 
ii. Oigestability  must  be  considered  along  with  palatability  for 
sagebrush.  It  has  been  shown  that  amounts  of  sagebrush  in  excess  of  20 
percent  in  a  deer's  diet  can  inhibit  digestive  functions  and  cause 
critical  weight  loss  {Wallmo,  Carpenter,  Regelin,  Gill,  and  Baker, 

1977).  For  this  ES  a  maximum  of  20  percent  sagebrush  was  used  in  calculating 
the  diet  for  deer  and  the  remaining  80  percent  of  their  diet  was  considered 
to  be  competitive  with  livestock. 

6.  Sufficient  sampling  of  each  ecological  site  occurred  to  adequately 
estimate  the  allotment  grazing  capacities.  For  example,  in  the  Macon 
Flat  Allotment,  124  samples  were  taken  over  a  three-year  period. 

Because  grazing  capacities  vary  annually  with  weather  variations, 
it  is  not  possible  to  establish  "actual  grazing  capacities."  A  reasonable 
initial  stocking  rate  for  livestock  compatable  with  other  competing  uses 
of  the  land  was  the  desired  end  result  of  the  vegetation  inventory. 
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to 


amounts  to  700  lbs  total  vegetation  per  acre.   Of  this  7C0  lbs  per  acre, 
115  lbs/acre  are  palatable  vegetation  and  585  lbs  are  unpalatable  to 
livestock.   Of  the  115  lbs/acre  of  vegetation  palatable  to  livestock 
produced  each  year,  71%  is  consumed  by  livestock  each  and  every  year. 

We  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  graze  71%  of  the  pal*. table  vegetation 
on  every  acre  of  the  entire  574,000  acre  area.  There  are  gross  inaccuracies 
in  these  figures  and  these  gross  inaccuracies  persist  thi ough  the  rest 
of  the  data.   (See  pages  3-15  for  the  source  of  the  above  data.) 

5.  On  page  3-17,  there  is  a  discussion  concerning  "sacrifice  areas." 
These  statements  are  inaccurate  and  misleading  under  proj-orly  managed 
rest-rotation  type  yraxing. 

6.  On  pago  3-19,  there  is  discussion  about  land  trcntr^w.t  benefits. 
Spraying  sagebrush  will  increase  forage  production  from  75  Ibe/acre  to 
110  lba/«cr«.   Seeding  will  increase  forage  productivity  from  35  lbs/acre 
to  152  lbs/acre.   We  believe  these  figures  are  in  error.   Pounds  of 
forage  produced  per  acre  should  be  higher  than  shown.   If  the  figures 
are  correct,  then  the  projects  are  not  economically  feasible  and  should 
bo  dropped. 

7.  Pages  3-42,  3-43,  3-44  discuss  the  fact  Uiat  tho  projoaed  grazing 
seasons,  livestock  adjustments,  etc.,  will  not  meet  the  objectives  on  5 
allotments.   These  5  allotments  cover  115,000  acres  or  20%  cf  the  area. 
Yet  they  are  programed  or  planned  to  continue  to  deteriorate  and  have 
downward  trends. 

This  is  not  good  land  management.  We  should  not  allow  20%  of  tho  entire 
area  to  continue  to  deteriorate.  We  should  plan  to  maintain  or  improve 
the  condition  of  all  areas.  In  this  day  and  age,  to  do  otherwise  is  to 
fail  to  meet  the  goals  and  objectives  of  Congress  and  th<i  American 
people.  This  preferred  alternative  should  be  changed  ami  an  alternative 
selected  which  will  allow  us  to  maintain  or  improve  all  of  these  lands. 

U:i  '.-',. j  ..... 

HM.T.TE  L.  COX 

Director 

Range  Management 

BReese/jw 


Letter  16  Responses  Continued 

7.   The  estimates  of  present  production,  present  consumption,  and 
proposed  consumption  of  palatable  forage  represent  overall  totals.  They 
are  given  to  show  the  reader  the  degree  of  consumption  relative  to 
production  for  the  present  and  proposed  situations.  Presently,  an 
estimated  overall  average  utilization  of  approximately  71  percent  of  the 
palatable  forage  is  taking  place.  Under  the  Proposed  Action  the  degree 
of  utilization  would  be  reduced  to  approximately  46  percent,  overall. 

Obviously,  livestock,  especially  cattle,  make  greater  use  on  preferred 
grazing  areas  and  make  little  or  no  use  on  other  areas.  Some  areas 
receive  no  grazing  pressure  while  those  near  permanent  water  may  receive 
over  90  percent  utilization  of  yearly  plant  growth.  See  Chapter  8, 
Alternative  1,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation." 

8.  Observations  within  and  adjacent  to  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  indicate 
that  some  areas  are  affected  by  the  heavy  trampling  that  occurs  around 
watering  and  bedding  areas.  This  is  especially  true  in  areas  receiving 
less  than  12  inches  of  annual  precipitation  and  in  areas  having  widely 
scattered  water  sources.  However,  these  areas  would  tend  to  be  restored 
during  deferment,  seed-ripe,  and  full-season  rest  treatments.  The 
referenced  text  has  been  revised. 

9.  The  estimates  are  based  on  results  of  similar  kinds  of  projects 
already  completed  on  the  same  ecological  sites  in  nearby  allotments. 
Normally,  a  better  initial  response  than  predicted  in  Chapter  3  occurs 
within  the  8"-12"  moisture  zone.  This  initial  response  normally  lasts 
two  to  four  years;  production  then  tapers  off  to  the  approximate  long- 
term  levels  shown.  Within  the  8"-12"  moisture  zone,  land  treatments  are 
marginal  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  feasibility.  For  this  reason 
the  land  treatments  described  are  designed  to  meet  a  special  need  such 
as  balancing  pasture  grazing  capacities  to  help  effect  a  grazing  system, 
improving  access,  or  controlling  noxious  weeds. 

10.  The  conclusion  that  vegetation  objectives  would  not  be  met  on  five 
allotments  was  reached  during  the  ES  analysis  process.  Rather  than 
change  the  Proposed  Action  at  that  late  stage,  Alternative  5:  Modified 
Proposal  was  developed  to  meet  the  identified  vegetation  objectives. 
The  management  decision,  to  be  determined  after  the  Final  ES  is  filed, 
will  consider  environmental  effects  and  may  include  any  alternative  or 
combination  of  alternatives. 
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Charles  Hazier 

District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Shoshone,  Idaho   85552 

Dear  Mr.  Hazier 
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In  Reference  To  Swinging  Bridge 
and  Timmerman  West  Allotments 

John  Erown  Inc. 
Rt.  #1  Box  100 
Bellevue,  Idaho   85515 


I  also  feel  that  if  an  operator  hcs  ir.proved  his  range  (as  in  the 
Swinging  Bridge  Allotment)  he  should  be  granted  a  little  more 
consideration   nd  --ssistence  in  -ore  ii  provesents  then  someone 
who  has  obviously  abused  their  range.   We  personally  want  to  see 
our  range  improve  and  try  to  avoid  practices  that  are  detrimental 
to  it,  after  all  this  is  how  we  h^ve  made  our  living  in  the  p  >st, 
and  hope  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours 

Daniel  P.  Brown 
John  Brown  Inc. 


We  propose  that  alternative  1:   I.'o  change  be  instituted  as  the 
management  plan  for  the  Swinging  Bridge  Allotment.   The  reason 
we  request  this  action  is, we  believe  that  in  this  case  we  already 
have  a  valid  management  plan  in  use.  tie    understand,  th->-t  this 
allotment  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  study  area  that  h?r  rhown 
an  increase  of  AUMS.   Table8-*f  in  the  Grazing  Environmental 
Statement  showr  th^t  the  expected  vegetation  condition  in  this 
allotment  in  15  years  -mder  alt.  1  will  be  2,619  acres  good  with 
563  AUM'S  and  520  acres  poor  with  50  AUK'S.   I  believe  that  a 
good  portion  of  the  520  acres  of  poor  is  due  to  the  inclu  ion 
of  Di^to  Hill  into  the  alottraent,  which  we  readily  accept, 
but  hr:ve  not  be^n  using  in  the  past.   Also  according  to  table 
8-6  no^t  of  the  land  is  in  an  upward  or  static  trend. 

A  proposed  two  pasture  system  in  this  allotment  would  cau^e 
several  problens.   Cne  problem  is  marked  pasture  imbalance 
between  the  East  an"  Wert  pastures. 

Pasture  Imbalance  AUH'S 


East   71 
West  527 


71 


Jf01 


Another  problem  we  face,  is  that  due  to  the  proposed  nanatcnen* 
plan  in  Timmerman  West,  thi^  allotment  will  become  more  valuable 
to  us  in  the  future.   If  one  of  the  pasture-  is  taken  out  of  use 
on  a  fiven  year,  especially  the  larger  one.   We  will  be  forced  to 
move  one  of  our  bands  north  at  an  earlier  date. 
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At  present  we  use  the  ..'est  pasture  with  a  single  1  .mo  bend  of  about 
1000  for  ten  da,  s  to  two  weeks  in  the  spring.   fe  use  the  East 
Pasture  for  five  to  ten  days  with  a  twin  lanb  band  of  aproximately 
800  head.   Fall  use  with  a  dry  band  of  about  1600  to  1800  has  been 
according  to  range  conditions. 

Our  recomendations  for  the  3wm  in:  Bridge  Allotment  are:  Continue 
present  and  historical  grafting  u  e  in  spri  g,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  range  is  improving. 

Try  to  adjust  fall  u^e  after  seed  ripe  tine  for  optimum  management 
(try  to  rest  or  use  according  to  reconendations) . 

Institute  range  improvements  proposed  under  maximum  rehabilitation 
alternative  4  (1  spring  development,  270  acres  of  prescribed  burning)* 

Try  to  coordinate  brush  control  on  private  land  (prescribed  burning 
or  spraying)  for  best  allotment  improvements. 

We  will  try  to  maintain  and  improve  spring  developments  on  our 
private  land  (Martin  spring  in  West  pasture,  Wurst  spring  and  one 
unnamed  spring  in  East  pasture). 

I  sincerely  believe  that  this  is  the  best  management  plan  for  this 
allotnent . 

In  regards  to  the  limi.iernan  West  proposed  three  pasture  .  Ian, 
I  recor,,end  strongly  that  extensive  brush  control,  and  some  water 
development  (holding  ponds)  be  instituted  be  fore  the  rest  rotation 
plan  is  put  into  effect. 

Inder  present  range  conditions,  if  one  third  of  the  allotment  is 
taken  out  of  use  with  ?11  the  sheep  u~e  con-entrated  on  two 
thirds  thij  area  will  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  sheep  trail. 
We  have  depended  on  this  area  for  a  substantial  part  of  our  spring 
use,  and  I  believe  ?,uite  alot  of  improvement  is  necessary  here. 

One  point  I  wish  to  .ake,  is  the  obvious  imbalance  of  funds  for 

ran^ e  improvement  between  sheep  and  cattle  allotment-.   Even  in  the 

En7iromental  Statement  much  mo-e  funding  is  being  allocated  to 

cattle  allotments  for  fencing,  cattleguards,  wells  and  water  pipelines. 

Obviously  a  sneep  allotment  doesn't  need  fences  and  cattleguards, 

but  I  .;ould  like  to  see  a  r  ore  even  distribution  of  funds,  to  be 

used  for  brush  control  and  water  development. 


MEMORANDUM 
OF  CALL 


I.  18 

□  YOU  WERE  CALLED  BY—  Q  YOU  WERE  VISITED  BY— 

□  PLEASE  CALL-*    CODE/EE?T°  __  Q   FTS 

□  WILL  CALL  AGAIN  Q   IS  WAITING  TO   SEE  YOU 
Q  RETURNED  YOUR  CALL  Q  WISHES  AN  APPOINTMENT 


RECEIVED   BY 


<tf< 


ATE     ^  I  TIME 

■TwtawtD  ntm  «/Hio  e 
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Charles  Haszier 
Shoshone  District:  BLM 
P.O.Box  2B    „„ro 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83352 


June  12,  1979 


RE:      Late  coTnnents  received  after  si§n-off  for: 

??OJECT  TITLE:  SAI  NUMBER 

shoshone  district,  blm//SH0SHONE  GRAZING  E.S.     00580374 

THE  ATTACHED  EXTENSIVE  COMMENTS  FROM  THE  REGION  4  OFFICE  OF  THE  Ipwn  DEPT  OF  FlSH 

S  Game  reflect  serious  concerns  &  opposition  to  specific  objective,  oealt  with  in 
the  Statement,  Although  these  concerns  were  received  following  your  review  com- 
pletion DATE,  YOU  ARE  STRONGLY  URGED  TO  WORK  WITH  FlSH  &  GAME  IN  PREPARING  THE 
We  ire  forwarding  lata  comments  recieved  following  the  sign-ofl  date 
of  the  above-mentioned  project(s).   These  are  sent  for  your  information. 
We  would  appreciate  your  response  to  any  negative  comments  attached. 

^inal  Statement  guidelines. 


TATS  CLEARINGHOtt 

pam  demo-rybus 
Coordinator 


Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity,  page  1-12.   It  is  unclear  whether  the  pro- 
cedure of  determining  grazing  capacity — 60  percent  of  palatable  perennial 
plant  growth  and  20  percent  of  palatable  annual  growth  expressed  in  AUMs — 
is  also  applicable  to  critical  big  game  winter  range.  How  were  forage  allo- 
cations handled  in  rested  pastures  and  heavy  use  pasture  under  rest-rotation 
grazing  systems? 

Big  Game  Forage  Demand ,  page  1-12.  We  have  no  objections  to  the  method- 
ology behind  "competitive"  and  "noncompetitive"  forage  allocations  or  month- 
ly forage  requirements  of  big  game  species.  We  are,  however,  concerned 
over  forage  allocation  on  critical  big  game  winter  ranges.  We  arp  also 
concerned  that  wintering  mule  deer  have  increased  significantly  since  1976, 
and  recent  counts  are  well  above  high  counts  obtained  between  1972  and  1976, 
which  were  used  for  allocating  forage. 

Proposed  Range  Improvements. 

Pipelines,  Troughs,  and  Springs,  Pages  1-30,31,32.  Water  developments 
could  eliminate  seeps  and  succulent  vegetation  if  all  water  is  piped  to 
troughs.  Since  sage  grouse  (and  to  a  lesser  extent  other  species)  rely 
heavily  on  these  sites,  such  developments  would  be  undesirable.   Existing 
seeps  should  be  retained  and  fenced  to  exclude  livestock  use.  On  other 
developments  where  seeps  do  not  currently  exist,  sage  grouse  habitat  could 
be  improved  by  providing  fenced  overflows  where  succulent  vegetation  could 
develop. 

Fence  Construction,  page  1-33.  Newly  constructed  fences  in  antelope  areas 
should  be  built  according  to  specifications  listed  in  recently  published 
antelope  management  guidelines  (Autenrieth,  1978) .  For  cattle  fences,  the 
specifications  are  for  three  strands  with  the  top  wire  no  higher  than  97  cm 
above  the  ground  and  a  barbless  bottom  wire  at  least  41  cm  above  the  ground. 
For  sheep  fences,  the  specifications  are  for  four  strands  with  the  top 
strand  no  higher  than  81  cm  above  the  ground  and  a  barbless  bottom  wire  at 
least  25  cm  above  the  ground.   Existing  fences  should  be  modified  to  the 
same  specifications.  These  specifications  should  also  apply  in  mule  deer 
areas. 


Artificial  Seeding,  page  1-34.   Where  mule  deer  and  sage  grouse  could  bene- 
fit, we  recommend  the  addition  of  browse  species. 

Prescribed  Burning,  page  1-3-1.   "...A  reduction  in  sagebrush  on  these  areas 
would  be  desirable  to  enhance  wildlife  habitat  or  to  meet  other  objectives 
as  described  in  Table  1-4."  For  what  species  would  habitat  be  enhanced? 
We  are  concerned  over  loss  of  sage  grouse  nesting,  escape  and  summer  thermal 
(shade)  cover. 

Herbicide  Spraying,  page  1-34.  Herbicide  spraying  should  be  done  either 
before  or  after  upland  game  birds  have  nested.  We  have  previously  discussed 
our  concern  over  the  Kin2ie  Butte  allotment  spray  project  proposal. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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m  STATE  OF  IDAHO 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME  region  i 

8fi8  EAST  MAIN  P.O.  ROX  428 
June  7,    1979  JEROME.  IDAHO  833:18 


State  Clearinghouse 

Hall  of  Mirrors,   Second  Floor  West 

Statehouse 

Boise,    Idaho     83720 

Re:      BLM  -  Shoshone  Grazing  ES 

Gentlemen: 

The  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has  reviewed  the  draft  Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental 
Statement.  We  find  the  proposed  action  unacceptable  as  it  would  not  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  reach  its  1990  objectives  as  outlined  in  our  statewide  policy  plan.   In  the 
proposed  action  at  least  five  allotments  would  either  be  overstocked,  vegetation 
objectives  would  not  be  met,  and/or  brush  eradication  projects  would  significantly 
impact  sage  grouse  and  mule  deer  populations. 

Tlie  only  alternative  proposal  that  would  allow  the  Department  to  reach  its  1990  goals 
and  objectives  would  be  the  "Lower  Level  Stocking".  This  alternative  would  result  in 
improved  food  and  cover  for  wildlife,  reduced  soil  erosion  and  increased  soil  produc- 
tivity, improved  plant  vigor  and  production,  and  a  significant  improvement  in  range 
condition  and  trend. 

Some  land  treatments  proposed  in  the  Lower  Level  Stocking  alternative  uould  create 
severe  adverse  impacts  to  sage  grouse  and  mule  deer  habitat.  An  example  is  the  pro- 
posed spraying  of  1,000  acres  of  sagebrush  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  allotment.  Projects 
sucli  as  this  are  unacceptable  and  the  Department  is  totally  opposed.  Other  land 
treatments  may  be  acceptable  but  should  receive  thorough  review  by  our  Department, 
especially  in  those  areas  related  to  location  and  design. 

Specific  comments  pertaining  to  the  text  of  the  draft  statement  are  as  follows: 

Chapter  1.  Description  of  the  Proposal. 

Summary,  Paragraph  3,  page  1-1.   Although  the  35  percent  downward  adjust- 
ment in  livestock  use  is  significant,  we  are  concerned  that  vegetation 
objectives  in  five  major  allotments  will  not  be  met.   Two  of  these  allot- 
ments (Picabo  and  King  Hill)  support  large  numbers  of  wintering  mule  deer. 
We  are  also  concerned  that  three  allotments  (Macon  Flat,  Picabo,  and 
Timmerman  East)  would  remain  overstocked. 
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Purpose  and  Objectives,  page  1-7.  In  addition  to  the  general  objectives 
listed  there  should  also  be  one  that  provides  adequate  forage  and  cover 
for  present  and  future  numbers  of  sage  grouse  which  is  the  most  important 
game  bird  in  the  ES  area. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  page  1-41.  Adjustments  in  big  game 
numbers  should  be  made  based  on  recently  collected  data. 


Chapter  2.  Description  of  the  Environment. 
|  Mule  Deer,  page  2-51,  line  1. 
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"Map  2-8  identifies  the  areas  inhabited  by 
mule  deer."  This  is  incorrect.  The  map  delineates  only  winter  and  critical 
winter  ranges.  What  about  spring,  summer  and  fall  range? 

Mule  Deer,  page  2-52,  Table  2-18.  Recent  observations  by  Department  pers- 
onnel indicate  mule  deer  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  allotment  now  number  about  30. 
Sufficient  forage  should  be  allocated. 

Elk,  page  2-52,  Table  2-18.  Recent  observations  and  crop  depredation  com- 
plaints indicate  that  20  to  40  elk  use  the  Spring  Creek  allotment  during 
spring,  summer  and  fall.  Sufficient  forage  shouid  be  allocated. 

Elk,  page  2-55,  paragraph  2,  line  1,  and  Map  2-9,  page  2-57.  Elk  summer 
and  winter  ranges  are  not  clear.  The  map  legend  is  confusing.  Also, 
winter  elk  depredation  on  hay  stacks  has  recently  occurred  on  the  Guthrie 
Ranch  near  Black  Buttes.  Approximately  20  to  30  elk  have  been  involved. 
The  elk  winter  range  on  Map  2-9  should  be  changed  to  show  elk  wintering 
south  to  the  Milner-Gcoding  canal. 

Antelope,  page  2-52,  Table  2-18.  Recent  observations  by  Conservation 
Officers  and  seme  limited  telemetry  work  (in  the  Fairfield-Macon  Flat  area) 
indicate  the  following: 

Macon  Flat  allotment  -  20  resident  animals; possibly  as  high  as  50 
passing  through. 

Magic  allotment  -  15-20  animals  wintering  and  passing  through. 

Picabo  Cattle  allotment  -  25  resident  antelope. 

Timmerman  West  -  10  wintering  animals. 

Track  -  5  wintering  animals. 

Sufficient  forage  should  be  allocated  for  these  animals. 

Antelope,  page  2-56,  and  Map  2-9.  Locations  of  herds  one  and  two  are 
confusing.   Map  legend  is  unclear. 

Antelope,  pages  2-56  and  58.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that  antelope  have 
specific  vegetation  requirements  for  fawning  and  fawn  bedding  (Autenrieth, 
1978) .  Mention  of  this  is  important  because  range  improvements  and/or 
livestock  use  can  eliminate  important  vegetation  used  for  hiding  fawns  and 
lack  of  such  vegetation  can  significantly  decrease  fawn  survival. 

Sage  Grouse,  page  2-59.  Because  of  the  overall  importance  of  sage  grouse 
strutting  grounds,  we  suggest  a  table  listing  all  grounds  in  the  ES  area 
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showing  ground  name,  code  number  and  location  (township,  range,  section) 
(Will,  1976).  New  grounds  found,  between  the  preparation  of  the  draft  ES 
and  the  final  ES,  should  be  included.   If  Map  2-10  shows  only  those  grounds 
that  have  (>ecn  active  during  the  last  five  years,  it  should  be  so  indicated 
both  on  the  map  and  in  the  text. 

Sage  Grouse,  page  2-59,  paragraph  3,  lines  3-5.  "The  winter  use  areas  are 
comprised  of  dense  sagebrush  stands  normally  exceeding  a  20  percent  canopy 
coverage."  It  would  be  beneficial  to  point  out  which  species,  subspecies 
or  varieties  of  sagebrush  are  used. 

i  mse,  page  2-;",  paragraph  3,  line  5,  and  Hap  2-10,  page  2-60.  The 
small  wintering  area  approximately  eight  miles  southeast  of  Thorn  creek 
Reservoir  should  he  enlarged  to  include  200  to  400  sage  grouse  that  winter 
south  to  the  Milner-Gcoding  Canal.  Another  200  sage  grouse  winter  in  the 
Kinzie  Butte  allotment. 

Quail,  page  2-61,  paragraph  5.   It  should  be  noted  that  substantial  quail 


populations,  both  valley  and  mountain,  were  formerly  found  in  most  canyons 
east  to  Preach  c   Creek.  They  are  still  present  throughout  the  Clover  Creek 
drainage  including  Dempsey,  Calf  and  Hog  Creeks. 

I  Waterfowl,  page  2-61.  Portions  of  the  ES  area  are  also  used  heavily  by 
20   |  migrating  whistling  swans. 

I  Canada  geese,  page  2-61,  paragraph  6.   It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mormon 
Reservoir,  Magic  Reservoir  and  Camas  Creek  are  important  goose  production 
areas  as  opposed  to  the  present  comment  "  some  geese" . 

fisheries  Data  for  Selected  Streams  Within  the  Shoshone  ES  Area,  page  2-63, 
Table  2-22.  Camas  Creek  supports  a  fair  trout  fishery  in  the  area  involved 


and  should  be  rated  fair  rather  than  poor. 

Clover  Cre  I  '■  hould  be  l  ited  fur  rather  than  poor,  even  thouqh  portions  of 
it  are  dewatere-l  at  tj 

The  Table  lists  1.2  miles  of  the  Big  Wood  River  out  of  six  miles  or  20  per- 
cent of  ortion  on  public  lands  as  in  poor  habitat  condition. 
This  section  o£  the  Big  Wood  River  is  dewatered  after  tlie  irrigation  season 
but  provides  an  excellent  fisliery  during  portions  of  the  year  when  it  contains 
flowing  ■ 

Only  0.5  miles  of  Silver  Creek  in  the  ire  I  ire  on  public  land  and  it  is  lis- 
ted in  fa  Lon.  The  report  by  North  American  Planning  Group, 
Inc.  (Dr.  -a  Aquatic  Habitat  Survey-Shoshone  Multiple  Use  Project 
EIS  An  Creek's  depth  and  productivity  make  it  aood  fish 
habitat,  -ould  be  improved  if  tank  cover  and  bank  stability  were 
improved".  While  maybe  not  too  significant  improvement  of  the  stream  habitat 
in  these  streams  could  result  in  an  improvement  of  the  fishery. 
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utilization  through  each  pasture  so  that  only  part  of  an  allotment  would 
be  grazed  to  the  surveyed  capacity  during  the  critical  green  period  when 
defoliation  (grazing)  is  most  harmful  to  the  plants.  The  only  exceptions 
to  proper  stocking  levels  under  the  proposal  are:  Macon  Flat  Allotment 
(Spring  Creek  Pasture  would  be  overstocked  by  3  percent,  Big  Bend  Pasture 
by  10  percent  and  Magpie  Pasture  by  20  percent) ,  Picabo  Allotment  (Arrow- 
head Pasture  would  be  overstocked  by  13  percent)  ,  Tinmerman  East  Allotment 
(Poleline  Pasture  would  be  overstocked  by  10  percent)..."  Further,  page 
8-107  (under  description  of  alternative  five)  ,  paragraph  one,  states  that 
"During  the  process  of  analyzing  the  impacts  expected  frcm  the  Proposed 
Action,  it  was  determined  that  the  vegetation  objectives  for  five  allot- 
ments would  not  be  met.  These  five  were  Davis  Mountain,  King  Hill,  tla 
Flat,  Picabo,  and  Timmerman  East.  No  mitigating  measures  were  identified 
in  Chapter  4  to  provide  for  meeting  the  vegetation  objectives  because  the 
necessary  changes  would  have  involved  basic  changes  in  the  Proposed  Action. 
Therefore,  this  alternative  was  developed  as  a  modification  that  would 
meet  the  vegetation  objectives."  A  detailed  description  of  the  impacts  in 
each  of  the  five  allotments  appears  on  pages  3-42  to  3-44. 

Because  vegetation  objectives  will  not  be  met  we  are  concerned  that  wildlife 
(both  game  and  non-game  species)  needs  for  forage  and  cover-  may  also  not  be 
met.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  additional  livestock  adjustments  be 
made. 

Land  Treatments,  page  3-19,  paragraph  2.  The  application  of  herbicide  to 
1000  acres  of  sagebrush  on  the  Kinzie  Butte  allotment  could  significantly 
reduce  forb  production  (vital  to  summering  sage  grouse)  beyond  five  years. 
Thus  should  be  made  clear. 

• 
Cumulative  Impacts,  page  3-37,  paragraph  3.  This  paragraph  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  three  allotments  (i.e.  -  Macon  Flat,  Picabo,  Timmerman  East)  will 
be  overstocked  with  livestock.  We  do  not  believe  wildlife  was  given  ample 
consideration  as  was  pointed  out  previously. 

Impact  en  five  allorw-nts,  pages  3-42  to  3-44.   These  | i  point  out  that 

vegetation  in  five  allotments  (i.e.  -  Davis  Mountain,  I  Lng  llill.  Ma  n  Flat, 
Picabo,  Timm  man  East)  would  not  respond  favorably  under  proposed  livestock 
stocking  rates.  Our  concern  is  that  wildlife  (both  game  and  non-game  species) 
was  not  given  ample  consideration  as  already  mentioned. 

Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife,  page  3-55,  paragraph  1.   "Chapter  2  identi- 
fies some  216  individual  species  (Mammals,  Birds,  Amphibians,  Reptiles) 
,]  in  the  ES  area.  Each  of  these  species  have  individual 
habitat  requirements  or  factors  which  are  constantly  acting  to  change  their 
population  size  and  composition.  Some  of  the  major  factors  include  food, 
cover,  water,  weather,  predation,  disease,  and  inter-  and  intra-specific 
competition  for  both  space  and  forage.  The  net  effect  of  these  factors  is 
a  char,         opulation,  but  no  single  factor  is  likely  to  cause  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  population."  The  last  sentence  is  not  necessarily 
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Data  for  Water  Bodies  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area,  Table  2-23,  Page  2-64. 
The  following  changes  should  be  made  in  the  Table: 

1.  Impared  should  be  impaired  in  the  heading  in  the  last  column  of  the 
table. 

2.  Bray  Lake  shoul  lb  l  ted  fail  l  hi  r  than  poor.  Prior  to  the  1977 
drought  when  fish  populations  were  essentially  lost  the  lake  furnished 
good  perch  angling  and  fair  channel  catfish  angling. 

3.  Pioneer  Reservoir  should  be  rated  good  rattier  than  fair. 

4.  Mormon  Reserve;  rated  excellent  (as  is  Thorn  Creek). 

5.  Magic  Reservoir  should  be  rated  as  excel  lent  as  it  is  definitely 

ost  important  reservoir  fishery  in  Region  4. 

,  page  2-76.  Portions  of  big  game  management  units  45  and  52 
(Johnson  Hill-Spring  Creek  area)  will  be  open  for  controlled  elk  hunting 
during  the  1979  season  only.  The  season  was  designed  bo  reduce  sunnier  elk 
depredation  on  grain  and  alfalfa  fields  at  the  base  of  Johnson  Hill.  Ten 
i  -sex  permits  will  be  issued. 

Six-thousand  visitor  days  for  all  types  of  hunting  seems  a  little  low  for 
the  ES  area.  Approximately  1000  days  use  were  recorded  by  the  Department 
for  sage  grouse  hunters  alone  during  opening  weekend  in  1978.   How  was  the 

d  at  and  which  species  were  included?  Fur  trapping  (including 
coyote  trapping),  coyote  hunting,  and  other  nongame  hunt Ln         irmot, 
jackrabbit)  should  be  included.  We  suggest  a  table  showing  a  breakdown  by 
species  or  groups  of  species. 

Since  the  ES  area  serves  as  winter  range  for  nearly  all  deer  from  Units  43, 
i  48,  it  would  be  beneficial  to  point  out  the  overall  importance  of 
iter  range  by  mentioning  visitor  days  for  deer  hunting  in  the  northern 

units. 


Chapter  3.  Environmental  Impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action. 

inptions  and  Analysis  Guidelines.  Number  4,  pages  3-1,2.   "Big  cane 
populations  (antelope,  deer,  and  elk)  would  be  allowed  to  increase  to  meet 
the  Bennett  Hills  and  Turmrman  Hills  MFP  objectives  and  the  specific  allot- 
ment objectives  identified  in  Chapter  1,  Tall,:  1-4.  The  forage  necessary 
to  sustain  the  additional  big  game  animals  would  be  available  through 
improved  vegetation  conditions  and  increased  production  brought  about  by 
the  proposed  adjustments  in  livestock  numbers,  improved  management  prac- 
tice i  llitation  projects."  However,  it  is  pointed  out  on  page  3-37, 
under  cumulative  impacts,  paragraph  3,  tliat  "The  present  71  percent  average 
utilization  of  yearly  forage  production  lowers  plant  vigor,  prevents  adequate 
seed  production,  and  discourages  reproduction  of  desirable  forage  species. 
The  proposed  adjustments  in  the  stocking  rate  would  reduce  this  existing 
impact.  The  grazing  systems  proposed  for  most  allotments  would  rotate  the 
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true.  For  example,  range  projects  that  remove  sage  grouse  nesting  cover 
or  sunnier  food  (forbs)  over  large  areas  can  significantly  decrease  local 
sage  grouse  populations.  This  has  been  well  documented  in  literature. 
Similarly,  predation  (either  natural  or  human)  can  also  significantly 
decrease  populations.  This  entire  paragraph  is  inadequate. 

Grazing  Systems,  page  3-56  to  3-58.  Key  habitats  should  be  discussed  in 
more  detail.  It  is  possible  that  key  habitat  components  (e.g.  -  deer 
fawning  areas,  elk  calving  areas,  fawn  and  calf  rearing  areas,  wallows, 
seeps,  nesting  areas,  etc.)  for  a  species  or  local  population  could  all 
be  located  within  one  pasture  under  intensified  livestock  grazing  systems 
(i.e.  -  rest-rotation  grazing).   If  such  components  are  located  in  one 
and  only  one  pasture,  high  concentrations  of  livestock  in  that  pasture 
could  impact  wildlife  more  than  normally  expected. 

Range  Improvements,  (land  treatments),  page  3-58,  paragraph  3.   It  should 
be  made  clear  that  herbicide  spraying  in  low  precipitation  zones  could 
eliminate  forb  production  (sage  grouse  summer  foraqe;  for  considerably 
longer  than  five  years. 

Range  Improvements,  (land  treatments),  page  3-58,  paragraph  4.  Controlled 
burns  are  nearly  always  beneficial  to  wildlife  provided  they  are  generally 
small,  irregular  in  shape  and  are   closely  aligned  with  wildlife  needs. 
Burns  which  eliminate  sage  grouse  nesting  habitat,  or  large  ljurns  wluch  Jo 
not  provide  for  sage  grouse  escape  and  thermal  (summer  shade)  requirements, 

b  highly  detrimental.   We  are  concerned  regarding  the  proposed 
burning  of  4000  acres  in  the  Lava  allotment. 

Mule  Deer,  page  3-60,  paragraph  5.   "Grazing  systems  wouU  increase  the 

'ration  of  livestock  within  pastures  in  those  allotments  previously 
identified  (26  percent  of  the  ES  Area).  The  impacts  of  this  action  on  deer 
are  presently  unknown.   Spotlight  counts  conducted  within  the  ES  Area 
(cooperative  study  between  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the 
Shoshone  District)  indicate  that  usually  more  deer  inhabit  pastures  not 
currently  grazed  by  cattle.  Whether  the  deer  are  avoidm;  the  cattle  or 
are  selecting  the  better  vegetation  conditions  has  not  yet  been  determined." 
Tins  is  reason  for  considerable  concern.  Livestock  concentration  will  be 
a  major  impact  and  worthy  of  more  attention  hi  the  ES.  We  suggest  an  "in 
depth"  review  of  all  recent  literature  and  on-going  studies.   Both  tlie 
University  of  Idaho  and  Montana  are  currently  investigating  tJiis  problem. 

Mule  Deer,  (treatment  projects,  fences),  page  3-60,  paragraph  7.   The 
proposed  Picabo  allotment  livestock  fence  will  be  unacceptable  unless  it 
meets  the  requirements  previously  identified. 

Mule  Deer,  (treatment  projects),  page  3-60,  paragraph  8.   "Neither  land 
treatment  projects  nor  stock  trail  developments  would  impact  deer  popula- 
tions within  the  ES  Area."  This  is  incorrect.  A  small  herd  of  resident 
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mule  deer  (probably  less  than  30)  use  the  Kinzie  Butte  and  Lava  allot- 
ments year-round.  Spraying  1000  acres  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  allotment 
and  burning  4000  acres  in  the  Lava  allotment  will  impact  this  population 
and  it  should  be  mentioned. 

Elk,  (grazing  impacts),  page  3-61,  paragraph  2,  lines  1-4,  and  entire 
par  'i  graph.   "The  grazing  systems  designed  for  the  Hash  Spring  and  North 
Shoshone  Allotments  could  adversely  impact  elk.  Hash  Spring  is  the 
major  elk  summer  use  area  and  appears  to  contain  the  major  calving  areas 
for  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  the  herd."  We  are  concerned  over  elk 
displacement  during  critical  calving  and  calf-rearing  periods.   Another 
grazing  alternative  should  be  considered. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  lines  8-12  read  as  follows:   "...Elk  and  livestock 
(sheep  and  cattle)  have  co-existed  for  several  years  in  this  allotment 
under  an  allotment-wide,  season-long  grazing  system.   Edgerton  (1971) 
and  Lonner  (1976)  indicate  that  elk  avoid  areas  used  by  livestock;  however, 
this  response  lias  not  occurred  bo  date."  To  say  that  the  response  has 
not  occurred  is  incorrect.   It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  res- 
ponse has  not  been  detected. 

Upland  game  nesting,  page  3-64,  paragraph  3,  lines  5-7.   "An  estimated 
60  percent  increase  in  the  number  of  nests  produced  by  upland  game  birds, 
including  sage  grouse,  would  result  from  implementation  of  the  proposed 
action."  How  was  this  estimate  obtained? 

Eagles,  page  3-65,  paragraphs  1  and  2.  Both  paragraphs  should  be  changed 
to  read  as  follows:  The  proposed  action  may  have  a  positive  impact  on 
the  seven  to  twelve  bald  eagles  that  traditionally  winter  in  the  ES  Area 
by  increasing  carrying  capacity  for  prey  species.   Increased  big  game 
populations  should  result  in  an  increase  in  available  carrion  which  these 
birds  will  take  advantage  of. 

Bald  eagles  winter  adjacent  to  the  major  water  bodies  in  the  ES  area — 
Pioneer  and  Magic  Reservoirs,  the  Snake  and  Big  Wood  Rivers  and  Silver 
Creek. 

Chapter  3.  Impacts  on  Fisheries. 
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The  statement  in  paragraph  4  is  true  for  insignificant  streams  such  as 
the  two  Dry  Creeks,  Hog  Creek  and  Dempsey  Creek,  but  misleading  as  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  excellent  fishery  in  Big  Wood  River  and  Silver 
Creek. 


Chapter  4.  Mitigating  Measures  Not  Included  in  the  Proposed  Action. 
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Wildlife,  Impact  No.  5,  page  4-3  to  4-4.  This  impact  and  mitigation 
are  unacceptable.  Ccmbined  livestock  and  big  game  use  should  not  remove 
more  than  60  percent  of  current  annual  growth  on  perennials  and  20  percent 
on  annuals. 


1. 


See  response  10,  letter  16. 


2.  The  objective  to  establish  and/or  maintain  diverse  vegetation 
composition  is  intended  to  improve  habitat  for  all  wildlife  species. 
The  Proposed  Action  does  not  include  any  land  treatment  projects  within 
sage  grouse  strutting  grounds  or  wintering  areas. 

3.  Forage  in  rested  pastures  was  not  allocated  to  livestock.  "Heavy 
use"  pastures  would  not  exceed  the  allocation  of  60  percent  on  perennials 
and  20  percent  on  palatable  annuals.  See  Appendix  1  for  a  detailed 
explanation. 

4.  Grazing  systems  would  be  monitored  to  insure  adequate  big  game 
forage  on  critical  winter  ranges  (see  Chapter  4,  "Mitigation  of  Impacts," 
"Wildlife").  Big  game  numbers  would  be  reevaluated  prior  to  making 
proposed  adjustments  in  livestock  stocking  rates  (see  Chapter  1,  "Purpose 
and  Objectives"). 

5.  The  water  developments  would  be  established  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  dry  up  any  seep  areas.  The  seep  and  overflow  areas  would  be 
fenced  to  help  establish  and  protect  succulent  vegetation  for  wildlife 
habi  tat. 

6.  As  stated  in  Chapter  1,  "Typical  Descriptions  of  Range  Improvements," 
"Fence  Construction,"  requirements  of  BLM  Manual  1737,  Fencing,  would  be 
met.  Additional  specifications  requested  by  the  Idaho  Department  of 

Fish  and  Game  would  be  considered  prior  to  fence  construction. 

7.  Sage  grouse,  mule  deer,  and  many  nongame  animals  would  have  enhanced 
habitat.  Four  thousand  acres  of  the  burning  is  proposed  to  take  place 

in  Lava  Allotment.  This  allotment  has  small  sage  grouse  and  deer 
populations,  and  the  improvement  of  the  forb  and  grass  components  would 
benefit  them.  The  40  acres  of  burning  proposed  for  the  Hash  Spring 
Allotment  would  be  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  allotment  acres  and 
would  have  very  little,  if  any,  effects  on  wildlife.  In  addition,  a 
site-specific  environmental  assessment  would  be  completed  prior  to 
burning,  as  stated  in  Chapter  1,  "Range  Improvement  Constraints," 
"Environmental  Protection." 

8.  All  new  or  additional  information  obtained  during  the  ES  process 
will  be  considered  when  formulating  the  grazing  management  decisions. 

9.  The  text  has  been  revised  to  correspond  to  the  map.  The  resident 
populations  are  less  numerous  and  do  not  tend  to  concentrate  in  particular 
areas,  making  their  locations  impractical  to  depict  on  a  map. 

10.  See  response  8,  above. 

11.  The  legend  for  Map  2-9  has  been  corrected.  See  response  8,  above. 

12.  An  area  south  of  the  Black  Buttes  along  the  Milner-Gooding  Canal 
will  be  designated  as  an  elk  winter  range  and  the  MFP  will  be  updated 
Because  of  printing  problems  in  the  ES,  Map  2-9  will  not  be  updated  to 
show  this  new  winter  range. 
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page  4-4.  Antelope  fences  should  meet  guideline  spec- 


45 


Wildlife,  Impact  No.  6,  (livestock  fence  on  critical  deer  winter  range), 
page  4-4.  Fence  should  meet  guideline  specifications. 

Wildlife,  Impact  No.  7,  (livestock  fence  in  antelope  area,  Timmerman 

East  Allotment) , 

ifications. 


wildlife  (mitigation  of  impacts),  pages  4-4  to  4-5.  Modifications  in 
livestock  grazing  systems  will  concentrate  livestock  in  certain  pastures 
during  certain  periods.  This  practice  will  displace  and/or  reduce  wild- 
life populations.  This  fact  should  be  addressed. 


Chapter  5.  Adverse  Impacts  Which  Cannot  Be  Avoided. 

Vegetation  (adverse  impacts),  page  5-2,  paragraph  1.   "Five  allotments 
have  proposed  grazing  systems  (on  the  entire  allotment  or  portion  thereof) , 
totalling  115,132  acres  of  public  land  or  20  percent  of  the  ES  Area  total, 
that  would  adversely  affect  a  wide  variety  of  vegetation,  although  the 
impact  would  be  especially  pronounced  for  riparian  vegetation.  Two  of 
these,  Davis  Mountain  and  Timmerman  East,  call  for  increases  in  livestock 
stocking  rates  of  20  percent  and  48  percent  respectively.  The  other 
three,  King  Hill,  Macon  Flat,  and  Picabo,  have  proposed  downward  adjust- 
ments in  stocking  rates  of  62,  46  and  57  percent,  respectively.  Even 
with  the  substantial  downward  adjustments,  the  forage  plants  on  grazed 
areas  would  not  be  allowed  sufficient  rest  during  critical  growing  periods. 
The  unmitigated  impacts  for  each  of  the  five  allotments  are  discussed 
below."  This  condition  is  unacceptable.  Our  concern  is  that  not  all  of 
the  big  game  and  little,  if  any,  of  the  non-game  wildlife  needs  will  be 
provided  for. 
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Terrestrial  Wildlife  (adverse  impacts),  page  5-4,  paragraph  1.  This  para- 
graph points  out  that  modified  grazing  systems  could  adversely  impact 
wildlife  by  concentrating  livestock  in  certain  pastures.  Our  concern  is 
for  "key  habitat  requirements".   In  addition,  increased  competition  in  the 
Hash  Springs  allotment  could  force  elk  onto  hay  and  grain  fields  earlier 
than  normal  which  would  increase  depredation  problems  which  are  already 
serious . 


We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  this  draft  statement  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  BLM  personnel  in  the  selection  and  implementation  of  the  final  course 
of  action. 

Sincerely, 


IDAHO  DEPARTMENT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 
Joseph  C.  Greenley,  Director 


WEW:pkk 

cc:  Bureau  of  Program  Coordination 

Shoshone  BLM  District 

Bureau  of  Wildlife 


William  E.  Webb 
Region  4  Supervisor 
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13.  See  response  8,  above. 

14.  Map  legend  has  been  corrected. 

15   Presently,  there  have  been  no  specific  vegetative  requirements 
established  for  fawning  areas  or  fawn  bedding  sites.  Autenrieth  (1978) 
states  that  winter  ranges  and  spring  fawning  areas  should  not  be  included 
within  brush  control  projects.  There  have  been  no  brush  control  projects 
proposed  on  any  antelope  winter  range  or  spring  fawning  area. 

16.  Locations  of  sage  grouse  strutting  grounds  are  shown  on  Map  2-10; 
ground  names  and  code  numbers  are  not  relevant  to  the  analysis  A  few 
older  qrounds  are  included. 

17.  Species  of  sagebrush  utilized  by  sage  qrouse  include  low  sagebrush, 
Wyoming  big  sagebrush,  and  basin  big  sagebrush.  See  text  change,  Chapter 
2,  Terrestrial  Wildlife,"  "Sage  Grouse." 

18.  Based  on  the  new  data  received  from  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish 
aJ.uT,\the  Patterson  sage  grouse  winter  range  will  be  expanded  south 
of  the  Milner-Gooding  Canal,  and  a  winter  area  will  be  established  in 
the  Kinzie  Butte  Area. 

19.  The  quail  populations  in  the  Bennett  Hills  are  extremely  limited 
due  mainly  to  climatic  conditions.  No  known  populations  of  quail  have 
been  found  outside  of  the  King  Hill  Creek-Snake  River  Area. 

20.  See  text  revision,  Chapter  2.  "Terrestrial  Wildlife,"  "Waterfowl." 

21.  See  text  revision,  Chapter  2,  "Terrestrial  Wildlife,"  "Waterfowl." 

22.  Table  2-22  has  been  revised. 

23.  The  present  overall  fishery  rating  on  the  Big  Wood  River  is  good 
but  because  of  livestock  damage  along  1.2  miles  of  the  river,  the  habitat 
is  in  poor  condition. 

24   The  improvement  of  stream  habitat  along  streams  that  have  a  substantial 
fishery  would  generally  help  improve  the  fishery. 

25.  The  text  has  been  corrected. 

26.  Table  2-23  has  been  revised. 

27.  See  response  8,  above. 

28   Hunting  estimates  were  made  for  all  species  on  public  land  only 

L       ,  °S9!St  dnd  the  Outdoor  ^creation  Planner,  using 
data  supplied  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  detailed 


breakdown  would  not  improve  the  related  ana 


lysis. 
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29.  The  number  of  visitor  days  of  hunting  provided  in  the  units  mentioned, 
by  deer  which  winter  in  the  ES  Area,  is  unknown.  The  importance  of  the 

ES  Area  to  wintering  deer  is  addressed  in  the  "Impacts  on  Terrestrial 
Wildlife"  section.  Chapter  3. 

30.  Alternative  5:  Modified  Proposal  (see  Chapter  8)  identifies  changes 
to  the  Proposed  Action  that  would  meet  the  vegetation  objectives. 

31.  Based  on  evaluation  of  previous  spray  projects,  herbicide  spray 
will  not  significantly  reduce  forb  production  beyond  five  years.  In 
other  spray  areas  adjacent  to  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment,  forbs  and  grasses 
responded  to  the  reduced  competition  and  the  edges  of  the  spray  areas 
have  received  considerable  sage  grouse  use. 

32.  See  response  30,  above. 

33.  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife."  has  been  revised  to 
reflect  your  comments. 

34.  Key  habitat  areas  such  as  crucial  winter  ranges,  sage  grouse  strutting 
grounds,  crucial  summering  areas,  etc.,  that  were  identified  in  the  unit 
resource  analysis,  (URA)  were  discussed  in  the  ES.  There  are  other 
areas  used  for  fawning,  calving,  nesting,  etc.,  that  were  not  specifically 
located  in  the  URA  and,  therefore,  the  impacts  caused  by  allotment 
grazing  systems  could  not  be  specifically  addressed.   These  areas  will 
be  given  consideration  in  the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
selected  management  systems. 

35.  See  response  31,  above. 

36.  The  extremely  rocky  conditions  in  the  Lava  Allotment  would  ensure 
that  adequate  areas  of  shrubs  would  remain  unburned. 

37.  Considering  the  very  limited  increases  in  concentration  of  livestock 
and  the  provision  for  rest  pastures  in  the  Proposed  Action  for  the 
identified  allotments,  the  cause  for  concern  would  be  minimized. 

38.  There  is  a  small  resident  population  of  deer  (approximately  ten 
animals)  in  the  Lava  and  Kinzie  Butte  Allotments.  These  animals  inhabit 

the  riparian  zone  along  the  Big  Wood  River,  which  runs  along  both  allotments, 
and  no  land  treatments  dre   proposed  within  this  zone  on  the  river.  As 
the  Kinzie  Butte  and  Lava  Allotments  contain  approximately  37,000  acres 
of  public  land,  the  5,000  acres  of  proposed  land  treatments  are  not 
expected  to  impact  the  deer  population  in  the  area. 

39.  Five  grazing  alternatives  are  considered  in  Chapter  8. 

40.  See  text  revision,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Big  Game,"  "Elk." 

41.  It  was  determined  that  an  increase  in  the  habitat  condition  over 
the  entire  ES  Area  would  provide  additional  habitat  for  new  nest  sites. 
The  increase  of  approximately  60  percent  was  estimated  by  district 
wildlife  biologists  who  were  the  most  familiar  with  the  present  nesting 

situation. 
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District  Manager 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
Post  Office  Box  2B 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 


Dear  sir: 


Post  Office  Box  593 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho  83301 

June  4,  1979 


Reference:  1792  (290) 
Shoshone 


In  accordance  with  State  Director  Mathews'  letter  calling  for  review  of 
the  draft  environmental  statement  describing  a  revised  range  management 
program  for  the  Shoshone  grazing  area,  Idaho,  the  following  comments  are 
submitted  for  your  consideration.  I  request  that  these  remarks  be  formally 
considered  and  recorded  in  your  review  process,  and  that  my  recommendations 
be  taken  into  account  when  you  prepare  the  final  environmental  statement. 

Generally,  BLM  is  to  be  commended  on  its  attempt  to  coordinate  domestic 
livestock  grazing  with  other  natural  resource  values  on  the  Shoshone  area. 
Before  reading  this  statement,  I  had  assumed  the  intensity  of  livestock  use 
was  long  ago  broueht  into  balance  with  forage  production  on  Natural  Resource 
lands,  and  that  ample  forage  was  reserved  for  wildlife  populations  using  these 
lands.  Taking  this  environmental  statement  at  face  value,  I  was  wrong  on  both 
counts.  Accordingly,  this  revised  range  management  program  is  long  overdue. 

One  of  the  most 
big  game  interrelati 
of  grazing  (and  lack 
antelope  populations 
ungulates  in  prepari 
take  exception  to  a 
Shoshone  Grazing  En 
livestock--big  game 
erroneous,  manner, 
subject  to  forecast 


important  aspects  of  the  proposed  action  is  livestock-- 
onships.  My  comments  all  relate  to  the  purported  effects 

of  grazing)  by  domestic  livestock  on  deer,  elk,  and 
I  heartily  endorse  the  explicit  consideration  of  wild 
ng  livestock  management  plans  for  public  lands,  but  must 
number  of  statements  and  concepts  put  forward  in  the 
ironmental  Statement.  That  statement,  I  believe,  portrays 
relationships  in  an  overly  simplistic,  and  therefore 
These  relationships  are  much  less  predictable  and  less 
than  is  implied  by  your  document. 

In  the  following  specific  comments  and  recommendations,  I  have  dealt  first 
with  apparent  errors  or  inconsistencies,  and  later  with  more  substantial 
matters  of  fact  or  opinion. 

COMMENT  NO.  1:  Present  and  future  population  estimates  for  mule  deer  are 
inconsistent  within  the  statement. 

Discussion:  Present  numbers  of  resident  mule  deer  are  variously  given  as 
356  (sum  from  Table  1-4)  and  360  (Table  2-18),  and  wintering  mule  deer  as 
1903  (pages  3-60  S  3-65),  1975  (Table  1-4)  or  2263  (Table  2-18).  Future 
numbers  of  wintering  deer  are  shown  as  3437  (sum  from  Table  1-4)  or  3700 
(pages  3-60,  3-65). 

Recommendation  No.  1:  Correct  mule  deer  population  estimates  to  make 
them  consistent. 
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letter  19  Responses  Continued 

42.  Chapter  3,  "Threatened,  Endangered,  and  Sensitive  Wildlife,"  has 
been  revised. 

43.  The  Big  Wood  River  and  Silver  Creek  have  a  present  fisheries  rating 
of  good,  and  a  fish  habitat  conditon  class  of  fair  to  good.  Improving 
the  fish  habitat  condition  class  alonq  the  riparian  zones  of  the  streams 
would  provide  additional  quality  terrestrial  wildlife  habitat,  but  would 
result  in  few  or  no  additional  benefits  for  sport  fishermen. 

44.  The  text  has  been  chanqed  to  indicate  that  total  utilization  would 
not  be  expected  to  exceed  60  percent  on  palatable  shrubs. 

45.  This  potential  impact  is  addressed  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Terrestrial 
Wildlife,"  "General  Impacts,"  "Grazing  Systems,"  and  in  Chapter  5, 
"Terrestrial  Wildlife." 

46.  See  response  30,  above. 

47.  The  habitat  requirements  for  big  game  would  be  provided  over  a 
large  area.   So,  while  at  times  some  pastures  would  not  provide  habitat 
for  wildlife,  such  would  be  available  throuqh  moving  a  short  distance  to 
other  pastures.  The  increased  competition  in  Hash  Spring  Allotment 
could  force  the  elk  into  other  allotments,  which  would  be  beneficial  in 
decreasing  depredation  problems  and  expanding  their  range. 


COMMENT  NO.  2:  Proposed  increase  in  antelope  numbers  is  stated  inconsistently. 

Discussion:  In  Tables  1-4  and  2-18,  present  numbers  of  resident  antelope 
are  given  as  67.  The  future  goal«165  antelope  (Table  1-4;  page^  3-65),  and 
the  increase  would  be  165  -  67  =  98  antelope  or  146  percent.  Vet,  on  pages 
3-62,  3-65,  and  3-89,  the  increase  is  stated  as  60  percent. 

Recommendation  No.  2:  Correct  antelope  population  projection  as 
necessary. 

COMMENT  NO.  3:  Proposei increase  in  elk  numbers  is  stated  incorrectly. 

ussionj  Elk  are  expected  to  increase  from  either  82  (Table  1-4) 
or  80  (pp  3-62,  3-65)  to  either  400  (pp  3-62,  3-65)  or  404  (Table  1-4).  An 
increase  from  80  to  400  would  equal  400  percent,  rather  than  500  percent  as 
said  on  page  3-89. 

Recommendation  No.  3:  Correct  elk  projection  as  necessary. 

COMMENT  NO.  4:  Present  livestock  grazing  capacity  of  various  allotments 
differs  between  Table  1-4  and  Tables  1-5  &  1-6. 

Discussion:  Present  grazing  capacity  of  Black  Canyon  allotment,  for 
example,  is  either  3256  (Table  1-4)  or  3362  (Tables  1-5,  1-6)  AUMs.  Values 
for  each  allotment  are  slightly  lower  in  Table  1-4  than  in  l_-5  or  1-6.  Is 
there  a  difference  between  "Livestock  grazing  capacity"  and '1976-1977  in- 
ventoried grazing  capacity"? 

Recommendation  No.  4:  Clarify  differences  noted  in  Comment  No.  4. 

COMMENT  NO.  5:  There  is  lack  of  agreement  within  the  statement  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  "short  term"  and  "long  term". 

Discussion:  On  page  6-1,  "short  term"  refers  to  the  15-year  period 
beginning  when  the  proposed  action  is  started.  The  period  of  time  beyond 
the  first  15  years  is  called  the  "long  term".  But  on  page  8-1,  "short  term" 
is  the  five  years  during  implementation  and  "long  term"  is  the  10  years  after 
implementation. 

Recommendation  No.  5:  Adopt  uniform  definitions  of  "short  term"  and 
"long  term". 

COMMENT  NO.  6:  Some  forage  calculations  presented  for  big  game  in  Table 
1-4  can  be  verified  by  the  reader,  but  others  cannot. 

Discussion:  On  North  Shoshone  allotment,  for  example,  the  35  resident 
and  468  wintering  deer  reportedly  need  690  AUMs  at  present  (Table  1-4).  The 
dedicated  reader  will  see  that  each  mule  deer  needs  200  pounds  of  forage  per 
month  (page  1-12),  and  would  calculate  present  deer  forage  needs  on  this 
allotment  as  (35  x  12)  +  (468  x  5)  =  2760  months,  times  200  lb. /month  = 
552,000  lbs  ^  800  lb./AUM  =  690  AUMs. 

But  on  Hash  Spring,  similar  calculations  for  80  resident  elk  at  500 
lb/month  yield  600  AUMs,  rather  than  300  AUMs  as  shown.  After  study  of 
Appendix  1,  I  still  cannot  visualize  how  to  rectify  the  latter  figures. 
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Recommendation  No.  6:  Correct  or  clarify  the  basis  for  big  game  forage 
needs  as  shown  in  Tables  1-4  and  1-5. 

COMMENT  NO.  7:  This  statement,  in  its  treatment  of  big  game  responses  to 
grazing  adjustments,  assumes  that  reduced  livestock  use  will  lead  to  increases 
in  big  game  populations.  The  basis  for  that  assumption  is  weak,  and  the 
assumption  is  contradicted  by  other  information  in  the  ES. 

Discussion.:  The  summary  of  impacts  resulting  from  the  proposed  action 
states  that  wildlife  habitat  conditions  would  improve  on  approximately  75 
percent  of  the  area,  and  that  these  improved  conditions  and  increased  big 
game  forage  would  lead  to  increases  in  mule  deer,  elk  and  antelope  populations 
(page  3-89).  But  the  basis  for  this  forecast  is  not  given,  except  for  an 
assumption  that  these  increases  will  occur  (page  3-1).  In  actuality,  big 
game  populations  might  not  increase;  They  could  even  decrease.  This  state- 
ment completely  ignores  research  findings  showing  that  certain  livestock 
grazing  regimes  in  certain  vegetation  types  produce  better  big  game  habitat 
than  exists  in  the  absence  of  grazing.  For  an  example  involving  cattle  and 
elk  in  eastern  Oregon,  see  Anderson  and  Scherzinger  (1975).  I'm  not  up  on 
the  literature  related  to  the  range  types  on  Shoshone  unit,  but  your  range 
wildlife  men  should  be. 

The  environmental  statement  itself  contains  several  passages  that  appear 
to  contradict  your  forecasts  of  big  game  increases. 


Examples: 
(a) 


"The  increased  livestock  concentration  could  increase  competition 
for  food,  cover,  and  space  between  wildlife  and  livestock,  thus 
reducing  and/or  displacing  wildlife  within  the  allotment."  (p.  3-57, 
refering  to  approximately  26%  of  the  ES  area). 

(b)  "The  rested  and/or  deferred  pastures  {approximately  154,000  acres) 

would  provide  temporary  .  .  .  areas  of  improved  habitat  conditions. 
The  impacts  resulting  from  those  rested  or  deferred  areas  is 
presently  unknown."  (p.  3-57). 

(c)  Competition  between  mule  deer  and  livestock  would  occur  on  Indian, 
Clover  Creek,  and  North  Shoshone  allotments  because  of  early  turn- 
out dates  (p.  3-59) . 

(d)  Fall  livestock  grazing  is  proposed  for  6  allotments  that  contain 

73  percent  of  the  crucial  deer  winter  habitat  in  the  ES  area  (p.  3-59) 

NOTE:  Points  (c)  and  (d)  are  recognized  on  p.  4-3  as  adverse  im- 
pacts that  may  require  mitigation. 

(e)  "The  proposed  grazing  systems  would  probably  not  affect  winter  deer 

populations."  (p.  3-60). 

NOTE:  This  contradicts  point  (d)  above. 

(f)  "The  grazing  systems  designed  for  the  Hash  Spring  and  North  Shoshone 

allotments  could  adversely  impact  elk."  (p.  3-61). 

NOTE:  Hash  Spring  allotment  supports  virtually  all  of  the  present, 
resident  elk  (Table  1-4). 

(g)  In  Picabo  allotment,  a  substantial  area  of  deer  winter  range  is 
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should  try  to  meet  them.  Therefore,  it  is  puzzling  to  this  observer  that 
Alternative  5  is  not  the  proposed  course  of  action. 

Recommendation  No.  9:  BLM  should  consider  making  Alternative  5  the 
proposed  action. 

COMMENT  NO.  10:  The  proposed  action  specifies  that  some  probable  adverse 
impacts  on  big  game  will  be  mitigated  after  they  occur,  rather  than  avoided 
by  advance  planning  and  action. 

Discussion:  I  refer  to  adverse  impacts  no.  4  and  5  (pages  4-3,  4-4)  on 
wintering  deer  due  to  early  spring  and  fall  grazing  by  sheep  or  cattle.  It 
is  puzzling  that  these  problems  are  to  be  mitigated  only  after  several  more 
years  of  documentation,  while  most  other  perceived  use  conflicts  have  been 
addressed  in  the  planning  process.  If  fall  livestock  grazing  (Impact  no.  5) 
constitutes  as  serious  a  problem  as  intimated  in  this  ES,  the  proposed  miti- 
gation is  only  a  token  measure.  Livestock  will  still  be  taking  the  best  40 
percent.  Jensen  e|al^.  (1972)  found  that  grazing  after  mid-July  reduced 
the  volume  of  bitteifcrush  available  for  big  game  in  proportion  to  percentage 
utilization  by  sheep. 

Recommendation  No.  10:  BLM  should  create  an  Alternative  6,  which  would 
differ  from  the  proposed  action  by  permitting  livestock  use  only  ■flctym  April  30 
through  August  1  on  critical  big  game  winter  ranges,  or  take  other  action  as 
necessary  to  assure  that  big  game  have  adequate  winter  forage. 

COMMENT  NO.  11:  Proposed  monitoring  and  study  programs  are  inadequate  to 
determine  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  big  game. 

Discussion:  Proposed  monitoring  and  study,  as  set  forth  on  page  4-10, 
includes  no  plans  to  document  wildlife  population  levels  or  trends.  Such 
documentation  is  essential  not  only  to  determine  if  the  big  game  management 
goals  are  being  met,  but  also  to  measure  effects  of  the  proposed  action  on 
big  game.  On  page  4-12,  we  see  that  browse  utilization  transects  are  to  be 
used  to  measure  browse  use  by  cattle  and  deer.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  40 
percent  standard  for  livestock  use? 

Browse  utilization  transects  have  fallen  somewhat  into  disfavor  among 
big  game  biologists,  with  the  recent  finding  that  mule  deer  herd  declines 
occurred  with  no  perceptible  reduction  in  browse  utilization  on  key  winter 
ranges  (Wolfe  1976).  Thus,  browse  supplies  are  only  one  element  of  carrying 
capacity  of  winter  deer  ranges.  Some  researchers  are  questioning  the 
traditional  view  that  browse  is  vitally  important  to  wintering  deer.  Wallmo 
et  a1_,  (1977),  for  example,  found  that  even  the  most  preferred  browse  species 
were  nutritionally  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  wintering  deer.  Therefore, 
I  doubt  that  BLM  can  adequately  assess  the  quality  of  big  game  winter  ranges 
by  browse  measurments  alone. 

Recommendation  No.  11:  Monitoring  and  study  efforts  should  be  increased 
as  necessary  to  determine  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  big  game  popu- 
lations and  ranges. 


This  statement  contains  erroneous  or  conflicting  numerical  forecasts  of 
big  game  population  responses  to  proposed  changes  in  livestock  use.  In 
addition,  neither  the  bases  for  hypothesized  impacts  nor  the  rationale  for 
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privately  owned,  and  therefore  somewhat  beyond  BLM  control  (page 
5-4). 

(h)  Several  of  the  allotments  most  important  to  big  game  are  overstocked 
with  domestic  livestock,  on  the  basis  of  BLM  figures  (Tables  1-4 
and  2-27  compared).  Overstocked  units  include  Black  Canyon,  Clover 
Creek,  King  Hill,  North  Shoshone,  Picabo,  and  Rattlesnake.  Moreover, 
the  proposed  action  will  not  meet  the  specific  objectives  for  some 
allotments  that  are  important  to  big  game,  such  as  Davis  Mountain, 
Hash  Spring,  King  Hill  and  Picabo  (Table  3-9). 

(i)  "Increased  forage  production  .  .  .  could  be  allocated  to  livestock 

at  the  end  of  15  years  providing  present  big  game  numbers  remain 

at  or  near  present  levels"  (page  3-77).  Also  see  footnote  2,  Table 

1-4,  which  intimates  that  big  game  may  not  increase. 

Recommendation  No.  7.  This  statement  should  acknowledge  conspicuously 
that  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  are  unknown, 
that  all  remarks  in  this  ES  relating  to  such  impacts  are  purely  speculative, 
and  that  both  negative  and  positive  impacts  may  occur. 

COMMENT  NO. 


asis  for  big  game  population  goals  is  not  given. 


Discussion: 


This  statement  forecasts  prominently  that  mule  deer,  elk, 
and  antelope  will  all  increase  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  action.  As  shown 
under  comments  no.  1-3  above,  some  uncertainty  seems  to  exist  about  the  mag- 
nitude of  these  increases.  Moreover,  this  statement  fails  to  give  a  rationale 
for  the  big  game  population  goals,  other  than  to  say  that  "Big  game  population 
numbers  were  agreed  upon  by  The  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  BLM 
(Table  1-4,  footnote  4/). 

Instead  of  a  94  percent  increase  in  wintering  deer,  why  don't  we  wish 
for  200  percent?  Why  not  have  5  times  as  many  antelope,  rather  than  1.4 
times  more?  The  numbers  appear  to  be  purely  arbitrary,  and  the  400  percent 
increase  shown  for  elk  is  especially  suspect  unless  several  hundred  are  to  be 
brought  in  from  elsewhere.  For  the  present  80  head  to  increase  to  400  in  15 
years,  the  rate  of  population  growth  would  have  to  average  about  11.3  percent 
per  year,  compounded  annually.  This  seems  unlikely  in  view  of  past  history  of 
this  herd.  Between  1965  and  1979,  these  elk  increased  from  36  to  80  head 
(page  2-55),  for  an  average  5.9  percent  annual  rate  of  increase.  Fish  and 
Game  Department  spokesmen  have  told  me  that  illegal  shooting  is  the  main 
factor  preventing  increase  of  this  herd.  If  so,  elk  numbers  are  not  likely 
to  increase  because  of  changed  livestock  grazing.  Indeed,  this  ES  states 
that  the  proposed  action  could  adversely  impact  elk  (page  3-61). 

I     Recommendation  No.  8:  The  basis  or  rationale  for  big  game  population 
goals  shown  in  Table  1-4  should  be  given  explicitly.  Chapter  3  should  also 
include  a  realistic  appraisal  as  to  whether  these  goals  will  be  met. 

COMMENT  NO.  9:  The  proposed  action  will  not  meet  some  specific  objectives  for 
certain  allotments. 

Discussion:  Because  some  objectives  for  certain  allotments  will  not  be 
met  by  the  proposed  action  (Table  3-9),  Alternative  5  (page  8-107)  was  developed 
as  a  modification  of  the  proposed  action  to  meet  the  vegetation  objectives  for 
five  allotments. 

Assuming  that  the  objectives  are  valid,  it  seems  that  the  proposed  action 
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big  game  management  goals  are  given.  The  writers  of  this  document  apparently 
equate  less  livestock  use  with  improved  habitat  conditions  for  big  game,  an 
assumption  that  is  overly  simplistic  and  probably  wrong  for  some  local 

[situations  in  the  ES  area.  This  statement  recognizes  forage  competition 
15    between  deer  and  livestock  on  critical  deer  winter  ranges,  but  proposes 

Icorrective  action  only  after  5  more  years  of  measurements  of  livestock  use. 
In  addition,  proposed  plans  to  monitor  big  game  population  responses  to 
changes  in  livestock  grazing  are  inadequate. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

In  addition  to  specific  recommendations  made  earlier,  I  suggest  that  BLM 
adhere  to  its  stated  objective  of  reserving  adequate  forage  for  wildlife,  and 
that  livestock  use  be  adjusted  as  necessary  to  achieve  this  objective. 
Grazing  reductions  should  be  made  only  where  there  is  reasonable  basis  to 
expect  commensurate  improvements  in  other  natural  resource  values  as  a  result 
of  reduced  grazing.  This  environmental  statement  shows  little  concrete 
information  on  the  effects  of  livestock  use  on  wildlife  in  the  Shoshone  area. 
Consequently,  BLM  should  develop  a  research  and  monitoring  program  that  is 
adequate  to  document  and  produce  predictive  information  on  these  relationships. 

REFERENCES: 

Anderson,  E.  W.  and  R.  J.  Scherzinger.  1975.  Improving  quality  of  winter 
forage  for  elk  by  cattle  grazing.  J.  Range  Manage.  28(2) : 120-125. 


Jensen,  C.  H.,  A.  D.  Smith,  and  G.  W.  Scotter.  1972. 
sheep  on  rangelands  used  by  big  game  in  winter. 
25(5):346-352. 


Guidelines  for  grazing 
J.  Range  Manage. 


Wallmo,  0.  C,  L.  H.  Carpenter,  W.  L.  Regelin,  R.  B.  Gill  and  D.  L.  Baker. 
1977.  Evaluation  of  deer  habitat  on  a  nutritional  basis.  J.  Range 
Manage.  39(2) : 122-127. 

Wolfe,  M.  L.  1976.  Reliability  of  mule  deer  population  measurements. 

pp.  93-98  \rv.   G.  W.  Workman  and  J.  B.  Low.  (Eds.)  Mule  Deer  Decline  in 
the  West:  A  Symposium.  Utah  State  University,  Agric.  Expt.  Sta. , 
Logan,  Utah.  134p. 


I  hope  these  comments  and  recommendations  will  be  useful  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Guy  E.  Connolly 

Wildlife  Research  Biologist 
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Letter  20  Responses 

1.  Tables  and  text  indicated  have  been  revised  or  footnoted  to  eliminate 
apparent  discrepancies. 

2.  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Big  Game"  and  "Summary  of  Impacts"  have  been 
corrected  as  suggested. 

3.  See  response  2,  above. 

4.  Livestock  grazing  capacity  does  not  include  competitive  wildlife 
AUHs,  as  explained  in  Footnote  1,  Table  1-4.  A  detailed  discussion  of 
the  allocation  procedure  is  presented  in  Appendix  1. 

5.  The  time  frames  (short  term  and  long  term)  used  in  Chapter  8  are 
the  same  as  used  in  Chapter  3  because  the  alternatives  to  the  Proposed 
Action  should  be  analyzed  on  the  same  basis  if  proper  comparisons  are  to 
be  made. 

Chapter  6  attempts  to  point  out  to  the  reader  not  only  the  environ- 
mental effects  during  the  fifteen-year  time  frame  needed  to  meet  the 
objectives  stated  in  the  Proposed  Action,  but  also  the  continuing  effects 
that  could  be  expected  beyond  this  period  as  a  result  of  implementing 
the  Proposed  Action. 

6.  The  elk  are  considered  resident  in  Hash  Spring  Allotment  but  only 
spend  six  months  a  year  there.  This  equals  300  AUMs  as  shown.  The 
additional  300  AUMs  are  provided  in  other  allotments  during  the  winter 
and  migration  periods. 

7.  The  ES  acknowledges  that  beneficial  impacts  brought  about  by  the 
proposed  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  would  not  necessarily  result  in 
a  wildlife  population  increase,  and  that  many  other  factors  also  play  a 
role  in  the  growth  of  a  population.  Although  the  BLM  has  no  control  over 
these  other  factors,  the  beneficial  effects  of  allocating  forage  for 
wildlife  food  and  cover  could  increase  populations  of  most  wildlife 
species.   (See  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife.") 

8.  It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  a  beneficial  impact  on  wildlife  for 
every  action  that  is  proposed  in  a  grazing  management  program.  All 
impacts,  whether  beneficial  or  adverse,  were  evaluated  with  all  the 
other  resources  involved.  The  improvement  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
forage  would  help  improve  habitat  for  many  wildlife  species  and,  overall, 
there  would  be  a  benefit  to  wildlife. 

9.  There  would  be  both  positive  and  negative  impacts  on  wildlife,  but 
the  overall  improvement  of  vegetation  condition  for  food  and  cover  would 
benefit  most  wildlife  species.  The  ES  acknowledges  that  some  impacts  on 
deer,  elk,  and  antelope  are  unknown,  but  most  impacts  can  be  evaluated 
as  to  their  positive  or  negative  effects  on  wildlife. 


^  [     Land  Services 

United  States  Department  of  the  Interior 


BUREAU  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


June  14,  1979 


To:      District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.  0.  Box  23 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83352 

From:    Office  of  the  Area  Director 

Subject:  Review  and  Comment  on  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement  for 
the  Shoshone  Grazing  Area,  Idaho  (DES  79/21) 

Due  to  an  oversight  in  our  office,  we  did  not  respond  to  the  draft 
within  the  established  time  period.  However,  in  order  to  provide 
a  record  for  your  files  we  are  transmitting  this  memorandum. 

The  draft  has  been  reviewed  in  our  office  and  we  have  determined 
that  no  Indian  trust  lands  or  communities  will  be  directly  impacted 
by  the  proposed  livestock  grazing  management  program. 


it 

-fictin 


^•'. 


cting  Assistant  Area  Director 
(Economic  Development) 


Letter  20  Responses  Continued 

10.  The  wildlife  increases  that  would  be  expected  to  occur  over  the 
next  fifteen  years  were  determined  by  a  group  of  wildlife  biologists 
from  the  BLM  and  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  These  increases 
were  developed  using  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game's  Statewide 
Management  Plan,  the  BLM's  Management  Framework  Plan,  and  the  most 
recent  wildlife  information  available  at  the  time.  In  a  wildlife  popu- 
lation the  rate  of  growth  varies  annually  and  is  influenced  by  many 
factors,  such  as  food,  cover,  weather,  predators,  hunting,  etc.   If  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food  and  cover  is  increased  and  there  is  no 
major  change  in  any  of  the  other  factors,  it  can  reasonably  be  expected 
that  this  positive  change  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
population  growth. 

11.  See  response  10,  above. 

12.  See  response  10,  letter  16. 

13.  See  Chapter  4,  "Wildlife,"  "Mitigating  Measure  No.  5." 

14.  See  Chapter  1,  "Grazing  System  Evaluation." 

15.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Big  Game,"  "Mule  Deer,"  the 
forage  allocations  in  the  Proposed  Action  would  benefit  deer  populations, 
and  adverse  impacts  from  early  spring  and  fall  livestock  grazing  would 

be  reduced,  although  not  eliminated.  The  intent  of  "Mitigating  Measure 
flo.  5"  in  Chapter  4  is  to  ensure  that  grazing  use  adjustments  are   made 
if  significant  competition  continues  on  critical  deer  winter  ranges. 


FEDERAL    LAND   BANK    ASSOCIATION   OF   GOODING 
S07   IDAHO  STREET  GOODING     IDAHO   B3330 

TELEPHONE     |i08]    934  S6S5 


July    24,    1979 


Mrs.  Charles  Hazier.  District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
P.O.  Box  2B 
Shoshone,  Idaho 

Dear  Mr.  Hazier, 

We,  the  Directors  of  the  Gooding  Federal  Land  Bank  Association,  after  studying 
your  drafted  environmental  statement  for  the  Shoshone  District  find  pages  3-82, 
3-86  (pertaining  to  income),  5-6  and  5-7  (socioeconomic  conditions)  are  grossly 
underestimating  the  economic  impact  of  youi    propos.  ■: 

Although  the  Federal  Land  Bank  does  not  loan  directly  on  AUMs,  we  do  take  into 
account  the  AUMs  tied  to  the  deeded  property  and  also  the  ability  to  n 
loan.   We  feel  the  proposed  reductions  in  grazing  will  definitely  redui 
ability  of  the  ranchers  to  service  their  loans  and  will  also  reduce  their  net 
worth  a  considerable  amount. 


r  (    (C  f 


Sincerely  vours. 

OTODINC    FEDERAL   LAND  BANK   DIRECTORS 


-^c-^; 


M 
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1.   See  revised  text,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 
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,non-ra«:h  people  who  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  industry  '"eluding 
bankers,  equipment  dealers  and  even  men  and  women  employed  in  the  rest  o   the 
ood  chain'  Granted  large  numbers  o.  jobs  would  not  be  lost  ,n  each  of  these 
businesses  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  more  than  eleven  jobs  would  be  lost. 

The  section  on  3-B2  relating  to  the  impact  on  income  simply  states  the  "to 
compensate  for  reductions  in  grazing  on  publ ic  land,  I ivestock  operat ors 
would  have  to  reduce  herd  size,  buy  or  raise  additional  hay,  convert     .gated 
cropland  to  irrigated  pasture  land;  and/or  buy  or  rent  addt.onal  ,rr, gated 
or  dryland  pasture".   This  is  a  very  flippant  statement.   On  the  out  side  ,t 
appears  reasonable  but  becomes  ridiculous  when  you  realize  ha   none  o   hese 
options  are  economically  or  physically  possible.   Let's  look  at  each  of  these 
opt  ions. 

1-  Reduce  herd  size 

|  can  assure  you  that  no  rancher  keeps  a  few  extra  cows  around  for  esthetic 
value.  The  number  of  mother  cows  on  a  ranch  is  an  optimum  number  The  be. t 
management  practice  is  to  keep  as  many  cows  as  make  the  operat ,on  feasibl e 
No  more  and  no  fewer.  The  cattleman  can  not  simply  reduce  his  herd  s,ze  and 
stay  in  business.  Each  and  every  cow  on  a  man's  ranch  is  a  working  unit, 
.he  must  produce  to  stay  and  the  rancher  does  not  keep  a  few  extras  around, 
thus  he  can't  reduce  and  remain  a  stable  economic  operation. 

2-  Buy  or  raise  additional  hay 

Most  ranchers  are  already  producing  or  buying  all  the  hay  they  need  in  their 
operation.   They  do  not  have  addtitional  acres  to  raise  hay.  Also  hay  demand 
and  prices  are  high  now  so  it's  not  economical  to  buy  feed.   In  addition  to 
this  the  rancher  would  also  need  a  place  to  dry-lot  his  cattle.   Th.s  is  a 
serious  problem  as  the  space  is  usually  not  available  and   f  I   was  then  there 
would  be  disease  and  management  problems.   It  would  be  better  to  not  have  the 
cattle  at  all,  thus  forcing  another  ranch  out  of  business. 

3-  Convert  Irrigated  cropland  to  irrigated  pasture  land. 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  ignorant  option  of  the  four.  Those  who  farm  the 
land  are  in  the  business  to  raise  the  best  cash  crops  avai I abl e  on  their  land. 
In  our  area  irrigation  is  a  marginal  practice  anywaywi thout  trV ing_to_ra,se 
pasture.   In  order  to  su 


the  farmer  needs  to 


ise  a  money  crop  on  his 
around  and  in  this  day  and  age  pasture  isnM  it.  Also  th.s  would  change  all 
the  rancher's  management  practices  and  we  would  be  faced  with  another  set  of 

probl ems. 


Buy  or 


ent  additional 


igated  or  dryland  pasture. 


If  those  who  wrote  the  statement  had  looked  around  for  pasture  to  rent  or  buy 
they  would  realize  why  this  option  won't  work  either.   Profitable  and  marginal 
lands  are  both  at  premium  prices  now  if  they  are  available  at  all.   Prices 
that  a  rancher  can't  afford  to  pay  and  still  stay  in  business. 

The  statement  goes  on  to  say  on  page  3-86  that  0.5  percent  of  the  annual     _ 
agricultural  income  in  the  five-county  area  would  be  lost.   I'm  not  an  economist 


CAMAS  COUN FY 

EXTENSION  AGRICULTURAL  AGENT 

PO.SOK  IS7 

FAIRFIELD.  IDAHO  U327 

PHONE  7W-2130 


U.  S.  Department  of  Interior 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

Shoshone  District 

Box  2-C 

Shoshone,  Idaho  83352 


COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 
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■sSf  Universityot  Idaho 

^■^  College  of  Agncullure 
In  Coopeiatmn  wilh  the 
U  S  Department  of  Agoculture 


August  1,  1979 


Dear  Sirs: 


As  the  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Agrtcultu 
almost  two  years  I  have  worked  with  area  cattl 


to  comment 

for  the  8ennett  Hi 


statements 
Is  Area. 


Agent  in  Camas  County  for 
n  and  feel  that  t  am  qualified 
the  Draft  Environmental  Statement 


Even  though  I  have  some  serious  disagreements  with  several  statements  re- 
lated to  range  use,  study  areas  and  techniques  and  individual  operator's 
adjustments;  I'll  leave  these  comments  to  those  trained  and  experienced  in 
these  subjects  and  keep  my  comments  specifically  to  the  economic  impact  on 
our  county  and  population. 


Throughout  the  statemen 
of  be  I ng  "averaged  out " 
the  bottom  of  2-96,  are 
AUM's  is  56.52  percent, 
pendency  is  16.7  percen 

I  operators  can  survive  w 
even  though  the  average 
part  of  the  opera 
A  rancher  could  r 
herd  bul I  spends  an  ave 
the  year  and  an  average 
The  ranchers  average  de 
do  without  a  herd  bul I 
out"  herd  bul I s.  and  we  > 

Page  3-82  includes  sever 
ditions.  I  feel  that  ma 
communi  t y. 


t  it  appears  that  the  ranchers  are  in  very  much  danger 
by  the  B.LJVL  Several  comments,  such  as  the  one  on 
summarized  by  saying  that  highest  dependency  on  B.L.M. 
lowest  dependency  is  .09  percent  and  the  average  de- 
Does  this  low  numerical  average  mean  that  the 
thout  the  AUM's?  The  point  seems  to  me  to  be  that 
number  appears  small  if  that  dependency  is  a  necessary 

hen  it  is  essential  no  matter  how  large  the  number. 

tay  in  business  long  using  this  logic.  After  all  a 
age  0  percent  of  his  time  breeding  cows  10  months  of 
of  50  percent  of  his  time  working  the  other  3  months. 

pendency  is  then  12.5  percent.   Does  this  mean  he  can 
n  his  operation?   I  don't  think  so.  We  can't  "average 
san't  "average  out"  range  dependency. 

statements  about  the  impacts  on  socio-economic  con- 
of  these  do  not  reflect  the  true  effects  on  our 
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but  I  don't  need  to  be  to  see  that  more  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of  our 
income  comes  from  ranches  with  B.L.M.  permits.   The  statement  should  be  look- 
ing at  a  different  set  of  numbers.  They  should  be  looking  at  what  happens 
when  a  large  number  of  the  ranchers  in  the  study  are  put  totally  out  of  business. 
Then  I  believe  there  could  be  an  assessment  of  how  much  of  the  total  annual 
income  would  be  affected. 

The  summary  of  impacts  on  page  3-90  talks  about  short-term  and  long-term  effects, 
after  a  period  of  years  of  restoration  then  some  of  the  AUM's  would  be  re- 
turned.  I  can  assure  you  that  when  a  ranch  is  lost  It  is  lost  forever.   These 
places  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and  go  to  subdivisions,  game  pre- 
serves or  playground  ranches  for  the  rich.  That  alone  should  be  a  crime. ^ 
The  rancher  in  the  Bennett  Hills  Area  is  ccmparable  to  an  endangered  species, 
once  he's  gone  he's  gone  forever.   3-89  says  "the  proposed  reductions  would 
not  have  serious  impacts  on  the  total  livestock  industry  in  the  five-county 
area".   I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  someone  familiar  to  the  area  and  these 
operations  can  honestly  believe  that. 

Camas  County  is  strictly  a  rural  county.  Almost  everyone's  livelihood  depends 
on  the  cattle  industry.  We  would  all  be  effected  by  the  loss  of  cattle 
numbers,  the  decline  in  hay  and  grain  consumption  and  the  loss  of  our  local 
ranches  and  friends  in  the  community. 

I  would  urge  that  the  B.L.M.  slow  down,  step  back  and  take  a  long  look  at  what 
the  cattlemen  and  others  have  been  saying.  They  have  brought  out  several 
problems  and  inconsistantcies  in  the  study  and  have  made  some  good  suggestions. 
The  ranchers  are  not  fighting  the  Bureau  because  they  don't  like  the  personnel 
or  because  it  is  a  Federal  Agency,  they  are  fighting  for  their  way  of  life. 

Respect  fully  yours, 


Donna  R.  Basey  -^ 

Extension  Agricul tural  Agent 


First  lets  look  at  the  statement  about  the  impact  on  employment.   The  state- 
ment recognizes  the  loss  of  eleven  jobs  as  a  result.   I  can  easily  think  of 
more  than  eleven  jobs  in  our  area  that  could  be  terminally  effected  by  the 
proposed  plan,  including  my  own.  We  should  b=  considering  not  only  the  rancher 
but  his  hired  cowboys,  those  who  work  directly  for  the  various  grazing  asso- 
ciations, sale  yard  employees,  feed  producers,  feed  loters,  truckers  and  those 


v  o<  Idaho  is  an  Equal  OoponuniiyVAItirmaiive  Action  Employer 
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1.  The  percent  dependency  is  a  reflection  of  each  livestock  operator's 
feed  harvested  from  public  lands  relative  to  his  yearlong  forage  require- 
ment. The  highest  dependency  is  56.5  percent;  the  lowest  is  less  than 
one-tenth  of  one  percent;  the  average  is  16.7  percent. 

If  one  assumes  that  absolutely  no  flexibility  exists  within  a 
livestock  operation,  the  forage  from  public  land  is  essential,  no  matter 
how  large  or  how  small  the  percent  dependency.  Thus,  if  an  operator 
with  no  possible  forage  alternative  were  faced  with  a  30  percent  reduction 
in  public  land  forage,  he  would  have  to  reduce  herd  size  by  30  percent. 
Depending  on  his  existing  herd  size  and  other  factors  he  might  or  might 
not  be  able  to  remain  in  the  cattle  business. 

2.  This  figure  was  calculated  from  DYRAM,  the  BLM's  economic  impact 
model,  which  relies  on  area  specific  income/employment  ratios.  Revised 
predictions  now  indicate  a  direct  loss  of  between  23  and  35  jobs  to  the 
livestock  sector  of  the  economy.  Between  17  and  26  additional  jobs 
would  be  lost  elsewhere  in  the  economy.  See  revised  text,  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

3.  Any  of  the  alternative  management  strategies  available  to  ranchers 
would  have  adverse  economic  impacts.  See  revised  text,  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

4.  See  response  34,  letter  9. 

5.  Only  those  ranches  where  the  base  property  is  north  of  the  ES  Area 
would  appear  to  have  this  potential.  There  has  been  at  least  one 
subdivision  close  to  the  area;  however,  demand  for  recreation  land  is 
centered  in  the  vicinity  of  Bellevue,  Hailey,  and  Ketchum. 

6.  In  terms  of  economics,  the  Proposed  Action  would  have  a  minor 
impact  on  the  income  and  employment  in  the  market  area.  While  some 
ranchers  might  go  out  of  business,  the  overall  impact  would  be  minimal. 

7.  These  sociological  impacts  are  described  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on 
Socioeconomic  Conditions,"  "Social  Values  and  Attitudes."  Also,  if 
livestock  numbers  were  to  decline  as  drastically  as  predicted  in  this 
and  other  letters,  then  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  hay  and  grain  to 
be  sold  for  a  profit  elsewhere.  As  a  result,  the  rural  atmosphere  would 
be  maintained. 
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The  state  would  like  to  *ret  into  an  active  land  exchange  program  with  the 
BLM.  We  are  interested  in  blocking  up  the  state  lands  into  managible  units 
without  the  exchange  of  use  and  management  problems  as  stated  herein.   We 
would  like  land  exchange  program  with  the  BLM  and  the  state  analyzed  in  the 
final  environmental  statement. 

The  Department  of  Lands  has  inventoried  all  the  state  lands  in  the  Bennett 
Hills  ES  area.   We  have  found,  the  BLM  also  has  an  inventory  of  carrying 
capacity  for  the  state  lands.   After  reviewing  the  two  inventories  in  more 
detail,  there  are  very  few  parcels  with  carrying  capacities  that  are  the 
same.   There  is  a  need  for  a  mutual  proceedure  of  reaching  an  agreement  on 
the  amount  of  exchange  of  use  based  on  the  inventories.   However,  we  feel 
the  amount  of  exchanee  of  use  should  not  be  below  the  Department  of  Lands 
carrying  capacity  ratinfi  for  the  state  land  involved.   We  are  currently 
re-evaluating  our  inventory  and  the  results  should  be  completed  in  the 
next  few  weeks. 

The  statement  indicates  there  are  several  improvements  that  need  to  be 
constructed  before  a  management  system  can  be  implemented.   There  seems  to 
be  a  considerable  number  of  proposed  improvements  to  be  located  on  state 
lands  as  part  of  an  allotment  plan.   The  improvements  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  overall  allotment,  but  not  necessarily  to  the  state  land  by  itself. 
Once  again,  the  improvement  projects  will  have  to  be  worked  out  through  a 
cooperative  management  agreement  to  decide  who  stands  the  cost  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  construction. 

As  stated  before,  the  states  rentals  are  based  on  actual  AUMS  of  use  on 
the  state  land.   The  ES  area  approximately  fi8"'  of  the  state  lands  are 
offered  for  exchange  of  use.   The  rentals  for  these  lands  are  based  on 
the  number  of  AUMS  allowed  by  the  BLM  for  exchanpe  of  use.   Therefore,  the 
reductions  in  AUMS  identified  in  the  proposed  action  could  have  a  serious 
impact  on  the  income  to  the  endowment  from  the  state  lands.   However,  this 
is  not  addressed  in  the  environmental  statement.   The  statement  should 
include  an  analysis  of  the  impact  on  the  state  of  Idaho's  endowment  lands 
and  the  laws  that  apply  to  them. 

Where  state  lands  are  included  as  part  of  an  allotment  management  plan, 
we  sup.gest  the  numher  of  AUMS,  range  improvements  and  the  management  plans 
be  worked  out  through  a  cooperative  management  agreement. 
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HOWARD  K.    KESTIE 
Area   Supervisor 


M  Ml  HOUSE,  BOISE.  IDAHO  83720 


District   Manager 

Bureau  of    Land    Management 

P.O.    Box    23 

Shoshone,    ID      T3351 
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Shoshone   Grazing 
Statement 
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Mr.    Haszier: 


We  have  reviewed  vour  Environmental  Statement.   There  is  a  considerable 
interrelationship  between  the  Department  of  Lands,  our  lessee  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  where  state  lands  are  involved.   Any 
change  in  manarement  practices  by  one  of  the  three  parties  has  an  effect 
on  the  other  two  parties'  management  practices.   Therefore,  management 
of  state  and  federal  lands  should  be  accomplished  cooperatively  between 
the  three  parties. 

The  state  leases  the  land  to  the  ranchers,  our  lessee,  to  provide  an 
income  from  the  land  to  the  endowment,  as  required  bv  law.   Management 
of  the  state  land  is  coordinated  between  the  two  parties.   However,  the 
ranchers  may  chose  to  offer  the  land  to  the  BLM  for  exchange  use.   By 
doing  this  he  doesn't  have  to  fence  and  use  the  state  land  seperatelv 
savinr  the  extra  costs  of  management  to  both  the  state  and  lessee.   How- 
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bv  BLM  proceedures,  management  requirements  and  the  amount  of  use  of  the 
land.   On  the  other  hand,  the  state  could  sell  or  the  lessee  could  get 
permission  to  fence  and  use  the  parcel  seperately.   This  could  cause  the 
BLM  management  system  to  be  thrown  out  of  balance  or  possibly  loose  a 
critical  part  of  pasture.   Which,  in  turn,  would  make  it  necessary  for  the 
BLM  to  adjust  the  management  olan,  AUMS  and  perhaps  the  allotment  boundarys 
to  compensate  for  the  state  land  fenced  out.   Therefore,  it  behoves  all 
three  parties  to  cooperate  and  agree  upon  the  management  and  use  of  the 
range  land  before  any  system  will  work  and  keep  the  management  costs  and 
adverse  impacts  to  a  minimum. 


Letter  24  Responses 

1.  The  Shoshone  District  and  the  Idaho  Department  of  Lands,  South 
Central  Area,  have  had  a  close  working  relationship  in  the  past.  That 
relationship  will  continue.  The  lessee  is,  of  course,  an  integral  part 
of  the  system.  Hopefully,  all  three  parties  can  reach  mutually  acceptable 
approaches  within  applicable  State  and  Federal  guidelines  and  regulations 

2.  Although  an  exchange  program  is  being  pursued,  it  has  not  progressed 
to  a  stage  where  specific  changes  in  jurisdiction  can  be  analyzed  in 
this  ES.  An  additional  environmental  assessment  will  be  required  to 
address  the  impacts  of  the  exchange  program. 

3.  There  is  a  definite  need  to  coordinate  assessed  carrying  capacities 
of  State  land  offered  for  exchange-of-use.  If  possible,  differences  in 
inventoried  capacities  will  be  reconciled  prior  to  implementation  of 
grazing  systems. 

4.  The  BLM  will  continue  to  acquire  easements  from  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Lands  for  construction  of  BLM  improvements  on  State  land.  Cooperative 
agreements  will  continue  to  include  all  affected  parties,  as  they  have 

in  the  past. 

5.  The  State  endowment  lands  and  associated  State  laws  were  fully 
considered  prior  to  preparation  of  the  ES,  and  a  detailed  analysis  of 
them  was  felt  to  be  outside  the  scope  of  a  statement  which  assesses  the 
environmental  impacts  of  livestock  grazing  on  public  land. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 
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BLAINE  COUNTY  PLANNING  6  ZONING  COMMISSION 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  149  HAILEY.  IDAHO  83333  TELEPHONE  208  788-4665 

August  2nd, 


Mr.   Chuck  Haszier 
Shoshone  District  BLM 
P.O.    Box  2B 
Shoshone,    Idaho    83320 

Dear  Chuck: 


Letter  25  Responses 

1.       See  revised  Chapter  3,   "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions. 


My  letter  pertains  to  the  draft  EIS  relative  to  the  proposed  Grazing 
Management  Program  in  the  Shoshone  area.     While  the  Commission 
supports  the  posture  of  land  reclamation  and  reconstruction,   drastic 
cutbacks  in  grazing  acreage  could  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  land  use 
in  Blaine  County. 

Agricultural  use  predominates  in  the  less  mountainous  southern  regions 
of  Blaine  County,   and,   as  an  economic  and  historical  facet,   the  preserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  existing  agricultural  community  is  of  prime 
importance. 

I  secured  the  following  information  regarding  range  allotments  and  their 
proposed  percentages  of  change  from  Mr.  Floyd  OeWitt  of  your  agency: 


Timmerman  Hill  Sheep  Al  lotment 

Picabo  Allotment 

Richfield  Alotment 

Magic  Al  lotment 

Struthers  Allotment 

Tikura  Al  lotment 

Swinging  Bridge  Allotment 


93% 
57% 
20% 
■  28% 
37% 
5% 
11% 


The  decrease  in  these  allotments  did  not  seem  Dverly  excessive  to  me,   with 
the  exception  of  the  Picabo  Allotment,   which  I  understand  is  due  largely  to 
the  deer  herd. 

Subsequent  conversations  with  Loj  Logosz  and  Tom  Blessinger  of  the  Idaho 
Cattlemen's  Association  yielded  some  disparate  information  regarding 
numbers,   which,    I  suspect  is  due  largely  to  the  change  in  season  of  use  In 

grazing  lands. 

Cont/d 
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Mr.   Chuck  !-!aszier 
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While  their  figures  represent  much  more  substantial  changes,    I  will   leave 
the  determination  of  them  to  the  powers  that  be.     My  basic  concern  is  with 
the  cause  and  effect  relationship  which  may  result  if  overall  extensive 
cutbacks  are  imposed.     Reduction  in  agricultural  potential   in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county  could  definitely  lead  to  speculative  investment  on  the 
land  for  use  as  residential  subdivisions.     The  pressure  of  current   land 
owners  to  develop  their  land  in  the  face  of  waring  ranch  profits  would  also 
likely  be  felt.     It   is  my  position  to  discourage,   as  much  as  possible,   the 
spread  of  "ranchette"  type  development  because  of  its  inefficient  use  of 
the  land  and  potential  negative  effects  on  adjacent  agricultural  operations. 
I  would  ask  that  this  impact  be  incorporated  into  the  over-all     EIS  for  the 
range  management  program. 

I  believe  range  management  is  an  important  function;   doing  it  in  a  manner 
which  allows  for  continued  successful  ranching  operations  is  clearly   as 

important. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  comment. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Gary  Slette 
Administrator 


Idaho  Cattlemen'  s  Association 
2120  Airport  Way 
Boise,    Idaho    83705 


TUtittal  &tattd  e£  Pu6Uc  JLcukI 


P.  O.  Box  811 
Grand  Junction.  Colorado  81501 
2  Aug  79 


Re  r  t    1?92 


Mr.    Cecil   Andrus.    Secretary 
US   Department  of  Interior 
Washington,   D.C.      20240 


The  Draft  Environmental  Statement   prepared   by   the   Bureau  of 
Land  Management  on   the   proposed  Shoshone   Grating  Management  Unit   - 
state  of  Idaho  -   has   been  reviewed. 

Reference  is  made   to  Chapter  2,    Description  of   the  invlronment. 
There   is   an  insufficient  degree  of  detail  in   the  description  as  it 
relates  directly   tc  the  decree  of  anticipated  effect  on  the  resources 
by   tee   proposed   ac'ion  and  alternatives. 

It  is  increditde   that   the  degree  of  detail  indicated  under   the 
CLLKala  section  is  so  meager.     Is  it  possible  the  people  responaiole 
for   puolic   land  management  consider   the   factors   of  climate   to   have 
so  little  effect  on  proposed  actions  or  alternatives   of  management 
that  definitive  information  should  be  omitted? 

It  is  requested   that   the  following  information  be  added   to  the 

CLLKATa  Section  of    the    statement    for    the  area  i 

la     Monthly  direct   solar  evaporation  rate  compared   to 
evaporation  in  shade. 

2.  Average  monthly  high  temperatures  from  direct  solar  exposure, 

3.  Average  monthly  humidity. 

*»•     Average  monthly  wind  velocities. 

These  weather  factors  (climate)  are  significant  in  determining 
a  natural  "desert"  environment  and  whether  or  not  it  is  suitable  for 
domestlo  livestock  grating. 

This  information  should  be  available  before  the  decision  to 
continue   domestic   livestocK   grating  on  federal  public   lands  is  made. 


loiuVtrul/- 

Heutert  Snyder,,  Secretary 


Copy  to  i     Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Katoxal  Rasouroes   Defense   Council 

Cnarlei  J.  Hastier,   District  Kgr.,  Shoshonl   District. 
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Letter  26  Response 

1.   These  data  are  not  available  on  an  annual  basis  from  the  reporting 
stations  located  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.  Such  data  are 
considered  to  be  too  detailed  for  the  level  of  impact  analysis  in  this 
ES. 


7  August  1979 


District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Post  Office  Box  2B 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83352 


re:  Shoshone  Draft  Environmental  Statement 


Gentlemen : 

This  letter  is  written  on  behalf  of  J.  E.  Frederickson ,  Harold  Drussel, 
and  James  E.  West  and  Donna  Q.  West,  who  are  all  of  the  operators  and 
permittees  of  the  Magic  Allotment  in  the  Shoshone  District.   Each  of 
these  individuals  has  received  your  letter  (undated)  described  by  you 
as  1792  (920)  together  with  the  enclosure  referred  to  in  the  said  letter 

In  addition  these  individuals  received  your  letter  dated  April  27,  1979 
referred  to  as  1790  and  complied  therewith  by  meeting  with  the  BLM 
representatives  referred  to  in  said  letter  "on-the-ground  within  the 
allotment"  designated  Magic  Allotment. 

In  addition  these  individuals  each  received  your  letter  dated  June  11, 
1979  referred  to  as  4115.   These  individuals  each  requested  the 
opportunity  presented  in  this  letter  but  were  advised  that  the  Magic 
Al lotmen  t  won  Id  net  be  "moni  tored"  in  the  manner  proposed  and  therefore 
their  participation  was  not  possible. 

Further,  a  document  entitled  "Guidelines  for  Preparing  Oral  &  Written 
Comments  for  the  Shoshone  ES"  has  been  received  and  the  writer  will 
attempt  compl iance. 
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The  writer,  James  E.  West,  is  an  attorney  licensed  to  practice  in  all 
Federal  Courts;  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  been  involved  in  land 
management,  tor  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  involved  in  the 
preparation  and  filing  of  Environmental  Impact  Studies.   He  and  his 
wife  Donna  are  the  owners  of  a  500  cow  calf  ranch  in  Blaine  County, 
Idaho. 

The  comments  will  be  in  two  major  divisions;  general  as  to  the  total 
proposed  action  and  ES ,  and  specific ,  in  so  far  as  the  proposed  action 
and  ES  relates  to  the  Magic  Allotment  and  to  these  individual  permittees. 

At  the  outset  we  would  like  to  make  very  clear  our  motive  in  filing 
these  "comments".   We  are  each  of  us  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
as  such  feel  we  are  every  bit  as  responsible  as  any  other  citizen.   We 
feel  a  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  environment,  and  if 
possible,  its  improvement  every  bit  as  much  as  any  other  concerned 
citizen.   Our  lives  as  ranchers  have  been  dedicated  to  the  land  and 
we  have  demonstrated  a  concern  for  it  possibly  more  than  most  citizens. 
We  are  residents  of  this  area.   We  have  children  and  grandchildren  and 
do  share  a  concern  for  future  generations.   We  have  demonstrated  that 
we  are  responsible  and  conscientious  permittees  and  users  of  the  public 
lands.   We  own  our  ranches  and  cattle  and  are  committed,  if  possible, 
to  continue  as  producers.   We  feel  we  are  as  interested  as  anyone  in  the 
proper  resource  management  of  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.   It  is  fair  to  state 
that  we  fully  endorse  the  Purpose  and  Objectives  as  set  forth  on  p.  1-7 
of  the  ES. 


We  sincerely  feel  that  the  ES  contains  errors  and  as  a  consequence  we 
wish  to  bring  these  to  your  attention  to  assist  your  office  in  making 
the  most  intelligent  decisions  possible. 

The  proposed  action  does  have  a  serious  economic  impact  upon  us.   This 
impact  is  both  general  and  specific.   If  the  area  is  seriously  affected, 
then  as  residents  we  are  involved.   A  substantial  reduction  in  the  AUM's 
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granted  us  has  a  specific  and  serious  consequence,  far  more  than 
suggested  in  the  ES.   Our  motive  is  not,  however,  to  just  ask  for  more 
but  is  to  merely  ask  for  what  we  believe  both  the  law  and  the  true 
facts  entitle  us. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  on  its  face  the  proposed  action  seems  to 
be  in  disregard  to  Congressional  mandates  as  have  been  expressed  in  a 
series  of  laws  which  will  be  referred  to  herein.  We  feel  our  allot me nt 
plan  as  proposed  is  in  derrogation  of  our  rights  as  provided  by  law 
and  further  defined  by  court  decisions.  Our  motive  is  to  point  these 
abridgements  out  and  if  possible  to  achieve  corrections  which  will  be 
in  compl iance  with  the  law. 

We  have  a  further  motive  of  hoping  to  achieve  a  better  working  relationship 

between  the  BLM  and  the  cattlemen.   We  would  like  to  see  a  better 
informed  general  public  as  well  as  the  specific  group  known  as 
"Environmenta lists".   We  feel  our  "comments"  or  suggestions  are  totally 
compatible  with  your  objectives  as  well  as  all  interested  groups. 

Our  motives  may  be  characterized,  if  you  wish,  as  being  both  selfish 
and  at  the  same  time  unselfish.   Our  nation  is  now  faced  with  many 
serious  issues.   We  feel  our  "comments  are  in  the  interest  of 
preserving  and  improving  the  environment.   We  feel  they  suggest  optimum 
use  of  our  natural  resources  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted.   We  feel 
they  are  entirely  in  the  interest  of  "lower  food  costs"  and  energy  and 
fuel  saving;  more  important,  they  are  positive  toward  a  better  present 
and  long  term  healthy  economy. 

Our  motive  in  the  final  analysis  is  for  good  government ,  good  range 
management,  good  environment ,  a  good  local  and  national  economy  and 
with  a  fair,  legal,  intelligent  program  for  both  the  District  and 
the  Magic  Allotment. 


We  feel  that,  though  the  document  is  entitled  "draft"  on  its  face, 
the  document  has  permanence.   It  is  unfortunate  that  the  "draft"  was 
prepared  without  more  recourse  to  those  who  would  be  seriously  affected 
and  would  have  valuable  input  readily  available. 

We  feel  that  the  draft  fails  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  court  decisions 
of  the  United  States.   It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  the  title  "Legislative 
Constraints"  on  page  2-83,  there  is  no  mention,  and  thus  presumably  no 
consideration  given  to  the  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C.A. 
1901  et  seq.).   We  believe  the  use  of  the  term  "constraints"  is  itself  a 
strange  approach.   The  laws  referred  to  we  feel  are  essentially  mandates 
or  directives  from  Congress,  not  "constraints".   The  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
along  with  the  objectives  suggested  is  quite  explicit.   In  Chournos  v. 
U.  S.   CA  Utah  193  Fed  231,  cert,  denied  72  S.  Ct.  1074,  343  US  977,  96 
L.  Ed.  1369,  the  court  stated:  "  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  authorizing 
issuance  of  grazing  perm its  to  full  carrying  ca pa city  of  public  lands  to 
owners  of  base  lands  classified  as  dependent  by  use  on  such  public  lands, 
is  to  stabilize  the  livestock  industry  and  to  permit  use  of  public  range 
according  to  needs  and  qualifications  of  livestock  operators  with  base 
holdings" . 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  42  USC  4332 
(1970)  in  anyway  overrules  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.   It  is  entirely 
compatible.   We  would  like  to  cite  the  court  in  Conservation  Council  of 
North  Carolina  v.  Froehlke,  D.C.  N.C.  1977  435  F.  Supp  775.   The  court 
states  "  The  environmental  impact  statement  must  be  sufficiently  detailed 
to  allow  a  responsible  executive  to  arrive  at  a  reasonably  accurate 
decision  regarding  the  environmenta 1  benefits  and  detriments  to  be 
expected  from  programs  implementation,  providing  a  record  on  which  a 
decision  maker  can  arrive  at  an  informed  dec ision" .  (underlining  ours). 
It  appears  that  "Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity"  is  not  sufficiently 
treated  to  comply  with  the  law  nor  this  decision.   It  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  this  particular  section,  no  recourse  was  made  to  BLM  files,  records, 
experience,  nor,  more  important  to  the  BLM  personnel  who  have  been  directly 
involved. 
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GENERAL  COMMENTS 


It  must  be  noted  and  conceded  that  none  of  the  undersigned  permittees 
have  the  personal  qualifications  nor  the  financial  resources  to  undertake 
or  attempt  any  form  of  in-depth  review  of  the  ES .   In  this  context  we 
think  that  the  system  is  somewhat  unfair  and  at  the  least  arbitrary. 
Your  office  with  unlimited  funds  and  numerous  highly  qualified  personnel 
has  prepared  a  document  or  "draft"  thereof  which  we  as  individuals,  or 
even  collectively,  are  lacking  in  resources  to  adequately  refute.   The 
document  appears  to  be  entirely  "in  house"  as  to  sources,  ass umpt ions, 
(statistics,  etc.   We  feel  that  something  as  important  as  the 
"inventorying"  or  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the  forage  available  should 
be  the  product  or  synthesis  of  the  work  of  qualified  independent 
agronomists,  BLM  personnel,  the  permittees  and  other  qualified  and 
readily  available  experts.   Although  the  system  used  may  be  an  acceptable 
one,  apparently  only  one  techinque  was  employed  and  this  could  be  in  error 
as  will  be  demonstrated.   We  believe  unquestionably  that  the  single  most 
important  fact  which  must  be  dealt  with  is  the  quantity  of  forage  available 
presently.   It  should  be  noted  that  just  two  rather  cursory  paragraphs 
on  page  1-12  are  devoted  to  this  most  critical  question.   No  intelligent 
proposed  action  could  be  formulated  without  a  thorough  exhaustive 
treatment  of  this  subject.   We  do  find  it  a  little  disturbing  that  the 
report  itself  deals  so  briefly  with  the  technique  used  in  determining  the 
quantity  of  forage  available  in  the  various  allotments.   There  is  no 
question  that  the  critical  premise  upon  which  any  decision  can  be  made, 
and  for  that  matter,  upon  which  any  decision  can  be  questioned,  is  the 
matter  of  what  really  is  the  "total  vegetation  produced  annually  within 
the  ES  area  and  within  each  of  the  allocated  allotments".   It  is  critical 
that  this  matter  be  qualified  and  quantified  as  accurately  as  possible. 


It  would  appear  that  this  matter  is  presently  headed  toward,  if  not 
already  in,  the  Federal  courts.   It  would  be  presumptious  to  advise  you 
of  the  law  having  in  mind  that  the  services  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
U.  S.  Attorney  Offices  are  readily  available.   We  do,  however,  respect- 
fully submit  that  in  our  opinion  presently  your  proposed  action  is 
contra  existing  legislation. 

As  a  further  general  comment  which  again  must  be  made  by  four  individuals 
who  are  not  trained  and  practicing  economists,  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
economic  impacts  are  far  more  severe  than  the  ES  suggests.   We  have  great 
trouble,  in  fact,  we  are  unable  to  understand  Table  3-17..   How  the 
dependency  per  cent  was  arrived  at  or  what  it  means  is  unclear.   What  is 
clear  is  that  these  ranges  are  used  by  the  cattle  during  certain  short  but 
critical  periods  of  the  year.   We  do  not  believe  there  are  many  viable 
alternatives  other  than  reduction  of  the  herd.   Early  spring  grazing  on 
private  lands  is  not  available,  in  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  without 
expensive  fuel  consuming  transport  to  areas  to  the  south.   We  again  lack 
financial  resources  to  adequately  evaluate  the  economic  impacts  but 
from  personal  experience  and  based  on  our  own  personally  contemplated 
alternatives,  the  economic  impact  will  be  far  more  severe  than  that 
suggested  in  the  ES . 


We  wish  to  remind  you  that  the  forage  available  is  a  great  natural  resource. 
10  Certainly  it  is  self  evident  that  the  failure  to  utilize  it  in  a  given 
year  has  an  economic  effect  on  the  national  economy.   If  the  range  users 
must  purchase  private  lands  to  replace  the  lost  AUM's,  this  will  result 
|  in  additional  energy  demands  for  the  application  of  water.   The  purchase  of 
private  rangeland  in  this  vicinity  is  presently  impossible  as  none  is 
ava  i lable . 

As  a  general  comment,  we  feel  the  ES  is  adequately  comprehensive  in 
|2  subject  matters,  but  seems  weighted  disproportionately  and  distort ionately 

as  to  importance  of  the  various  subject  matters.   We  think  assumptions 
J3  a"d  projections  concerning  the  wild  game,  particularly  big  game,  as  to 

their  numbers,  locations,  consumption,  etc.  are  highly  conjectural  and 
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I  very  dependent  upon  a  number  of  variables  beyond  the  scope  of  the  ES 
and  certainly  beyond  the  control  of  the  BLM. 

IThe  writer  personally  feels  that  as  a  matter  of  form,  it  would  be  better 
to  make  a  clearer  separation  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  the  Environmental 
Impact  Study.   These  are  two  distinct  matters.   One  requires  the  other 
but  they  are  not  integral  to  each  other.   The  ES  is  an  important  and 
required  tool  to  be  used  in  the  decision  making  process.   The  ES  should 
contain  all  possible  relevant  data  necessary  to  the  decision  making 
process  and  as  required  by  law.   The  proposed  action,  and  in  fact,  the 
BLM  land  management  program  designated  MFP  and  the  new  AMP ' s  must  be 
not  only  the  most  intelligent  possible,  the  most  informed  possible, 
but  also  in  compliance  with  Congressional  mandates  as  expressed  in  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act,  and  other  pertinent  laws. 


SPECIFIC  COMMENTS   -   MAGIC  ALLOTMENT 
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These  comments  are  made  with  a  far  better  basis  of  knowledge.   The  purpose 
and  motive  is  to  suggest  that  in  preparing  the  final  environmental 
statements  and  in  reaching  the  final  decisions  these  comments  be  given 
consideration  and  weight.   We  respectfully  yet  seriously  object  to  the 
proposed  plan  in  so  far  as  the  Magic  Allotment  is  concerned.   We  do  not 
feel  the  facts  warrant  the  proposal.   We  feel  there  are  serious  omissions 
in  the  plan  which  represent  failures  to  comply  with  the  law,  but  more 
important,  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  BLM,  the  public,  nor  the 
permi  ttees . 

Though  it  may  have  less  importance  than  some  facts,  we  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  the  erosion  rate  ascribed  to  Magic  Allotment  on  p. 2-19 
is  in  error. 


20 


water,  we  feel  we  could  devise  a  water  system  by  pumping  water  (electric 
pump)  from  the  Big  Wood  River  as  power  is  a va liable.   We  have  talked  to 
the  water  people  about  the  availability  of  some  of  this  water.   At  the 
time  we  would  use  the  water,  there  is  usually  a  great  deal  of  excess  runoff. 
We  could  place  a  storage  tank  on  the  hill  east  of  the  river.   Troughs 
and  pipelines  could  be  installed  in  all  of  the  three  fields.   We  suggest 
that  the  existing  reservoirs  should  be  re-excavated.   We  think  good  range 
management  suggests  the  building  of  additional  reservoirs  which  would 
tend  to  distribute  the  cattle  more  evenly  over  a  broader  area.   There 
would  be  less  trampling  in  concentrated  areas. 

The  ES  suggests  that  a  brush  spray  should  be  applied  to  the  north  end; 
we  do  not  feel  this  is  a  valid  recommendation,  we  do  not  feel  it  is 
necessary.   We  further  feel  that  the  reservoir  recommended  on  the  south 
end  is  too  close  to  the  Richfield  Canal.   The  forage  on  the  Magic 
Allotment  we  feel,  and  we  understand  the  BLM  personnel  concerned  also 
feel,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  allow  grazing  under  the  Present  Active 
Grazing  Qualifications  of  1316.   The  average  Licensed  use  has  been  less 
because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  watering.   We  feel  that  the  present 
authorized  use  of  1316  AUM's  should  be  continued  with  provisions  for 
development  of  the  water  sources.   We  have  had  the  Magic  Allotment 
evaluated  by  a  qualified  expert  and  it  was  his  considered  opinion  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a  reduction  in  this  allotment;  that  existing  forage  is  more 
than  adequate.   He  feels  the  BLM  inventory  is  in  error.   We  will  provide 
the  BLM  with  the  formal  opinion  of  this  expert  if  requested. 

We  wish  to  point  out  that  the  15  year  objectives  as  to  the  Magic  Allotment 
require  more  or  less  minimal  achievements.   Table  1-4  requires  no  change 
in  vegetation  composition.   Vegetation  condition  is  to  be  changed  by 
eliminating  what  is  stated  to  be  the  present  "Poor  5%"  (Table  1-4) 
and  moving  this  5%  into  Fair,  we  assume,  and  moving  17%  from  Fair  to 
Good.   These  at  best  are  arbitrary  classifications  and  seem  to  be  readily 
achievable  without  any  drastic  change  in  the  existing  range  management 
program.   In  this  same  context,  we  dispute  and  question 
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We  of  course  are  bewildered  by  the  ES  evaluation  of  present  acreage 
stated  to  be  1387  acres  upward  trend  and  4665  as  static  (p.  2-15); 
which,  it  is  proposed  after  15  years  of  the  plan  (p.  8~89)  will  result 
in  991  upward  and  5,061  static;  why  the  decline?   More  important,  we 
seriously  object  to  the  p.  2-15  evaluation  which  we  feel  on  its  face  is 
totally  inaccurate.   Magic  Allotment  has  traditionally  been  a  "show  place". 
The  BLM  has  brought  visitors  to  show  it  as  an  example  of  good  range 
management.   We  seriously  feel  that  if  the  BLM  personnel  who  have  been 
involved  with  this  allot ment  were  to  be  interrogated,  they  would  give  a 
much  higher  figure  on  acres  in  upward  trend  presently.   We  feel  their 
experience  and  opinions  should  be  given  most  serious  consideration  in 
the  formulation  of  the  final  decisions.   It  is  our  understanding,  subject 
of  course,  to  correction  by  the  individuals  involved,  that  based  on 
experience  and  a  so  called  occular  evaluation,  the  Magic  Allotment  should 
at  this  present  time  be  increased.   A  visual  inspection  of  the  two  pastures 
used  in  the  Spring  of  '79  will  disclose  that  there  was  greater  forage 
availability  than  the  amount  consumed;  there  is  still  feed  available  on 
the  grazed  two  pastures. 

We  would  like  to  make  the  following  observation  and  suggestions: 
Livestock  and  range  management  needs  should  be  compatible.   The  livestock 
should  make  daily  gains  and  the  phenological  requirements  of  the  plants 
should  be  met.   Seeding  should  be  used  early.   Most  seedings,  under 
management  need  to  be  used  hard.   The  live stock  should  always  be  turned 
out  on  the  seedings  early  because  their  plant  growth  is  10  days  to  15 
days  earlier  than  native  range.   This  allows  the  native  grasses  to 
fulfill  their  plant  requirements  before  livestock  is  turned  on  them.   The 
native  range  is  higher  in  elevation,  so  they  should  be  grazed  later, 
anyway. 

We  were  very  disappointed  that  your  proposal  failed  to  consider  and 
recommend  range  improvements  in  the  way  of  making  water  available  in  the 
middle  pasture  "B"  of  the  Magic  Allotment.   We  respectfully  suggest  the 
construction  of  a  water  system  which  would  allow  us  to  use  all  of  the 
AUM's  available.   This  is  difficult  presently  because  of  the  lack  of 


Table  3-8  at  p.  3-34.   We  do  not  feel  the  28%  decrease,  or  any  decrease, 
is  justified.   We  feel  that  under  the  existing  consumption  of  range,  the 
objectives  as  stated  would  be  readily  achieved.   We  are  and  have  been 
on  an  up  trend  as  the  BLM  records  will  disclose  and  as  BLM  personnel  can 
attest . 

In  conclusion,  it  is  our  considered  opinion,  and  the  opinion  of  others 
both  independent  experts  and  BLM  personnel  that  there  has  been  a  substantia 
error  made  in  the  vegetation  inventory  of  the  Magic  Allotment.   Any 
intelligent  program  must  be  based  on  a  correct  inventory.   We  further 
teel  that  with  range  water  improvements  additional  AUM's  over  and  above 
present  use  are  available.   We  respectfully  submit  that  to  continue 
or  increase  the  present  number  of  AUM's  and  livestock  stocking  rate 
would  result  in  the  most  intelligent  decision  and  one  which  would,  we 
feel,  be  in  proper  compliance  with  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  The  BLM  Organic 
Act  of  1976,  The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  ,  Classification  & 
Multiple  Use  Act  of  1969,  The  Clean  Water  Act,  The  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  and  certainly  these  proceedings  coupled  with  the  "most 
intelligent  decision"  would  be  in  full  compliance  with  Natural  Resources 
De  fense  Counc  i 1  v .  Morton . 

We  fully  understand  how  an  error  is  possible  in  an  undertaking  of  the 
dimensions  contemplated  by  the  Shoshone  ES.   This  error,  however,  has 
serious  implications  and  consequences  to  the  undersigned.   We  respectfully 
request  that  you  give  proper  consideration  to  these  comments  and  further 
consideration  to  amending  the  proposed  management  plan  in  so  far  as 
the  Magic  Allotment  is  concerned  to  conform  to  our  comments  and  suggestions 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 


".    E~.    Fredr  tck's 
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James  E.  West 


Bellevue,  Idaho 


August  7,19 


Letter  28  Responses 

1.  The  BLM  attempted  to  utilize  available  expertise,  within  funding, 
manpower,  and  time  constraints,  to  assemble  an  ES  that  adequately  treats 
both  the  present  situation  and  the  future  situation  under  several  alternative 
courses  of  action.  The  reason  for  public  review  is  to  gather  substantive 
observations  and  ideas  from  persons  outside  the  BLM  to  assess  the  adequacy 

of  the  statement. 

2.  In  many  cases  group  thought  is  better  than  the  ideas  of  only  one  or 
two  individuals.  However,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
gather  a  group  of  qualified  experts  from  diverse  backgrounds  to  agree  on 
a  set  of  guidelines,  sample  vegetation  in  the  field,  compile  and  analyze 
the  information,  and  finally  develop  a  proposed  base  stocking  rate  with 
which  the  entire  group  agreed.  If  the  same  assumptions  and  inventory 
system  were  not  used  by  everyone  in  the  group,  the  results  might  vary. 
These  situations,  especially  where  downward  adjustments  in  stocking  rate 
are  required,  usually  wind  up  as  an  impasse. 

3.  Because  of  the  quantity  of  material  related  to  the  vegetation 
inventory,  the  ES  contains  only  a  summary  of  methods  (see  Appendix  1) 
and  results.  Detailed  inventory  information  is  available  in  the  BLM 
Shoshone  District  Office. 

4.  This  ES,  along  with  various  other  considerations, -is  intended  to 
provide  the  District  Manager  with  data  to  make  reasonable  decisions. 
The  attitudes,  expectations,  and  needs  of  all  dependent  users  of  public 
lands  will  be  considered.  Every  effort  was  made  to  gain  public  input 
within  applicable  time  frames.  For  example,  every  livestock  user  was 
invited  to  meetings  during  the  comment  period. 

5.  The  referenced  title  has  been  changed  to  "Legislative  Direction," 
and  the  section  has  been  moved  to  Chapter  1,  "Interrelationships."  A 
statement  has  been  added  in  this  section  regarding  the  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  of  1978.  The  Act  is  also  discussed  in  General  Response 
No.  5. 

6.  Section  402(e)  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976  requires  that  permittees  adjust  their  use  to  the  extent  deemed 
necessary  based  on  the  condition  of  the  range. 

7.  The  ES  presents  an  assessment  of  a  Proposed  Action  and  Alternatives. 
It  is  not  a  decision  document.  Specific  information  regarding  the  items 
mentioned  is  available  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 

8.  Dependency  was  calculated  as  follows:  Total  herd  size  for  each 
operator  was  obtained  from  the  BLM's  computer  data  system.  In  the  case 
of  cattle,  this  figure  was  multiplied  by  12  to  yield  total  AUMs  needed 
by  the  rancher  to  feed  his  cattle.  His  active  BLM  qualifications  were 
divided  by  his  total  AUM  needs  and  multiplied  by  100,  resulting  in  his 
dependency  on  public  land  AUMs  expressed  as  a  percentage. 


Letter  28  Responses  Continued 

16.  The  figures  presented  were  based  on  current  field  data  subjected  to 
computer  analysis. 

17.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  upward  trend  relates  to  an  expected 
improvement  in  range  conditions  resulting  from  adjustment  and  implementation 
of  management  practices.  As  rangelands  approach  their  potential  the 

trend  in  condition  would  tend  to  level  off  at  a  higher  condition  class 
and  become  static. 

18.  The  percentage  of  acres  in  an  upward  trend  shown  for  the  Magic 
Allotment  is  far  above  the  average  for  tre  ES  Area,  with  nearly  23 
percent  in  an  upward  trend.  There  are  only  three  allotments  in  the 
entire  ES  Area  that  are  improving  more.  The  ES  Area  average  is  only 
about  2  percent  of  the  land  in  an  upward  trend.  It  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  place  the  entire  allotment  in  an  upward  trend  because  the 
evidence  indicates  a  static  trend  over  most  of  it.  The  Magic  Allotment 
has  been  and  is  a  show  place  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  planting 
crested  and  intermediate  wheatgrass,  and  spraying  sagebrush  with  herbicide 
for  release  of  native  forage  species. 

19.  An  on-the-ground  review  of  the  allotment  has  not  indicated  that  an 
increase  in  stocking  rate  is  in  order  at  this  time.  The  degree  of 
adjustment  in  stocking  rate  following  completion  of  the  ES  will  take 
into  account  the  data  in  the  ES,  up-to-date  observations  and  studies, 
and  comments  made  by  the  various  interested  publics. 

20.  The  vegetation  composition  objectives  were  developed  from  readings 
at  selected  study  points.  The  objective  for  the  Magic  Allotment  is  to 
retain  the  existing  acceptable  composition  of  three  important  forage 
species.  This  objective  would  be  easily  reached  with  proper  stocking. 

The  vegetation  condition  objectives  are  an  expression  of  the  desired 
change  of  condition  class,  expressed  in  percentage  of  the  allotment, 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  For  the  Magic  Allotment,  the  objective 
is  to  have  no  poor  condition,  less  fair  condition,  and  more  good  condition 
range.  The  present  condition  was  determined  from  broadly  mapped  condition 
categories.  To  measure  progress,  the  same  categories  would  be  used. 

If  stocking  rates  were  to  increase  (to  1316  AUMs)  the  objectives 
probably  would  not  be  achievable  in  fifteen  years  unless  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  grazing  were  to  occur  after  the  critical  spring  and  early  summer 
grazing  periods. 

The  resource  objectives  for  composition  and  condition  of  vegetation 
represent  the  best  professional  estimates  of  attainable  goals. 
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9.  In  some  instances,  no  economically  viable  alternatives  exist  other 
than  reduction  of  herd  size.  In  other  instances,  trucking  may  be 
economically  viable.  Individual  problems  will  be  considered  on  an  individual 
basis  following  completion  of  this  ES.  The  shortage  of  available  spring 
grazing  land  is  a  relevant  point. 

See  text  revision,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

10.  The  economic  impact  of  the  Proposed  Action  on  the  market  area  would 
be  minor  (see  revised  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions"). 
Impacts  to  the  national  economy  would  be  negligible. 

11.  Both  the  purchase  and  irrigation  of  private  land  represents  additional 
expenditures  which  in  some  instances  would  be  economically  feasible  and 

in  others  would  not.  The  development,  by  brush  control  and  seeding,  of 
presently  owned  private  rangeland  is  one  alternative  that  range  users 
could  explore.  In  the  past  there  has  been  little  incentive  to  improve 
deeded  rangeland  because  of  the  capital  outlay  relative  to  the  cost  of 
grazing  cattle  on  public  land.  Development  of  private  rangeland  is 
fully  supported  by  the  Production  Credit  Association  (communication  with 
Walter  Nelson,  Manager  PCA,  Gooding,  Idaho). 

12.  Because  the  subject  of  this  ES  is  livestock  grazing  on  public  lands 
each  topic  was  weighted  according  to  its  importance  in  assessing  the 
impacts  of  grazing  management. 

13.  There  are  many  factors,  beyond  the  control  of  BLM,  which  could 
change  wildlife  populations.  The  ES  conclusions  are  based  on  the  premise 
that  factors  not  affected  by  the  proposal  would  will  remain  substantially 
unchanged,  i.e.,  no  major  changes  in  the  hunting  seasons,  no  extreme 
weather  conditions,  etc. 

The  ES  acknowledges  that  predicted  beneficial  impacts  brought  about 
by  the  reduction  in  livestock  grazing  would  not  necessarily  result  in  a 
wildlife  population  increase,  because  many  other  uncontrollable  factors 
also  play  a  role  in  the  growth  of  a  population.  However,  the  beneficial 
effects  of  allocating  forage  for  wildlife  food  and  cover  would  be  expected 
to  increase  populations  of  most  wildlife  species,  if  other  factors 
remained  constant. 

See  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Terrestrial  Wildlife,"  and  also  response 
10,  letter  20. 

14.  The  Proposed  Action  is  presented  in  Chapter  1  of  the  ES  while  the 
Environmental  Impacts  are  discussed  separately  in  Chapter  3. 

15.  Because  of  volume  limitations,  it  would  be  impractical  to  include 
all  supporting  data  in  the  ES.  However,  such  data  can  be  reviewed  at 
the  Shoshone  District  Office. 
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bureau   of   Laiic'  Management 
Bennett    hills  He-irin-; 
Shoshone,    Idaho 

bear   Sirs: 

My  objection?  to  the  E.  I.  S.  are: 

1.  They  are  n..kiin  cuts,  on  private  lane'  the  s^me  as  on  public 
lanes.   rhey  arc  not  considering  relative  productivity  of  private  vs. 
public  lanes. 

2.  They  arc  making  excessive  feed  available  ror  deer  in  .^reas 
where  it  cannot  or  will  not  be  utilized  because  of  snov  cover. 

3.  Cn  our  allotment  most  de<  r  v.intor  rant  e  is  on  my  private 

■  round.   In  order  to  insure  feed  *"or  deer,  the  U.  L.  M.  ,Fish  and  < -ame , 
or  some  other  a^ncy  *ill  have  to  buy,  trade,  or  otherwise  gain  control 
c'  my   round.   There  has  been  some  conversation,  but  no  real  effort 
on  their  p  <rt.   If  they  bad  control  of    the  \intcrin   area  t'-cv  couJc' 
control  and  n,ina<>e  it  for  the  act  r.   They  could  provide  the  needed 
feen  in  the  needed  ?rea,  and  thereby  reuuee  the  very  unreasonable 
cuts  pror-oset  on  Ihe  rest  of  the  area.   The  H.  L.  H.  or  Fi-.b  and  i:ame 
should  develop   .  e.  <  on  the  bottom  .ireas   This  *oulc  keep  cattle  off 
of  hills  \.here  feer  like  to  vinter. 

4.  The  data  used  to  determine  cuts  was  take  in  a  r,on  tynical 
yc?r,  and  thereby  hilly  unreliable. 
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Gannett,  Idaho 


pfl    e   2 


5.  "o   area   users  were   iniornfti  when    and  where   fora  e   information 
was    beitv     taken.      Areas    selected    could    be    unusually   Door. 

6.  PcrsoneJ]    takin"    forac    sample-    may   not    Nivc   had    tbe    expertise 
to  rrovie'e  ?  ■  ood  ranoom  sartpelin«   on  this  rprticular  prazinp   unit. 

7.  fberc    i?   no    concern    in   l\.    L.   M.    about    tbe   economic    ef'  ect    of 
these    Ire   cuts.       It    sec  if    t    ov   woul('    not    I  esitnte    to    put    ar.y    ant:    all 
cattle  .en  out  of  business   if   t'  cv  cm  i  rovide  wore  dei  r  winter  rart°e, 
wore      a-  e   hen   boonini       rr»nn<  sp    or  nnre   cover   for   rot  cuts.      :'T  e  whole 
E.   I.   s.   seen::    to  be  a  conspiracy  arains!    tie  cattlemen  wit!    only 
thoughts  of  cutting  or  reducin?  nunbers  of  .-.ittle,   ?nd  no  tbou-hts  of 
helnin     or    increasin      feed  or   numbers  o1    cattle.      I   think   tre  whole 
policy  of  ire  I).   L.  M.   should  be  reevaluated. 

Sincerely, 

;  [,r>  -•'■  ■■  •  • 

Robert  Gardner 
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Comments    On   the    Shoshone  Grazing  S.I. 5. 
C. "W.Gardner  &  Son 


fie   have   run   cattle   on   the    Picabo   Hills   Cattle   Allotment 
for    the    last   30  years.    I  have   been  over    the  area  on  horse 
many    times  and   am  familiar  with   the   feed    and   water  on  the 
range. 

I  find   many   statements   to    be   un-workable   and    would    cause 
conflicts    betw   en   the  ranee   users  and    the   B.L.t. 

I   am  opposed    to   the   study  beinR  made   on   one  of   the   driest 
y^ars.    The    study   should   take  an  average   of  vet  and    dry 
years   and    there    should    b^   no   estimate   of   the   feed    available. 
i3tiu.ates   are   controversal  and    un-workable. 

I  do    believe    the   study  was  done   In   part    by   people   un-fami  liar 
with    the   area  and   not  qualified    to   do   this, aid    I   oppose    this. 

The    statement  does  not  address    the   advantages   of  a   cooperative 
agreement  and   management   plan.    There   are    manyipast'ie ,    brush 
control,    fencing  ani^water   development,      Vorking    to-gether  with 
a   plan   there   would/reed    for    livestock  at    the    present   rate  and 
the    Deer.      I   am   sure   we   are   willing   to  work  with    the    B.L.K 
and    get   a   better  plan  than   the   proposed   S.I.S. 

You   do   not   address    the  real   Deer  problem.      As    you   know      the    Deer 
ran^e    use   Is   primarily  on  our   deeded    land,    you    tell   us    in   the 
Statement  how   j-any   Deer  will   be    charged    to    the   land    ,    but   you 
dc    not    au-gest  any  compensation  fcr   this.    '.Ve    think   the    B.L.V. 
and   Fish  and   Game    should   work  with   us   for    a   Deer  usage   agree- 
ment,   either  exchange   of    land, helping   ?3ed    the    lower  areas   for 
livestock   leaving    the  higher  for    Deer   or    buy   the    land.    We  have 
told    you   many   times   we  would    like    to   resolve   the   Deer  problem. 

You    could    say   If  we   do  not    like    It   fence    the    private    land   out. 
This    is    very  expensive  and   does  not  keep   the   Deer    from   using 
the    private    land. 

In   my  opinion   the  range   is   in  better   condition   than   it  wes   20 

years   age  and    the  drastic   cuts   In   cattle  numbers  are   not 

Justified,    .ve  are  not  abusing   tie   iange,lt  would    cost   us 

dollars   In   cattle  weight   if  we   did    . 

I   get    the   lmpiessicn   from  reading   the   statement  and    the   redu- 
ctions   in  A. U.K. '5   that   they  are    trying    to   force    the   Cattle   off 
the   range.      I  oppose    this    vexy  much.      The    Pi ?abc  Hills  allotment 
has   range   enoucii   for    the    present   cattle  numbers   and    the    Deer. 


Letter  29  Responses 

1.  The  intermingled  private  land  offered  under  an  exchange-of-use 
agreement  was   inventoried  in  the  same  manner  as  the  surrounding  public 
land.     The  proposed  adjustment  in  exchange-of-use  credit  reflects  the 
forage  availability  on  a  sustained  yield  basis.     The  productivity  of 
various  sites  was  taken  into  account  on  private  as  well   as  public  lands. 

2.  The  three  unallotted  areas,   Deerhorn,   Leduck  Canyon,  and  Winter 
Deer  are  considered  part  of  the  crucial   deer  winter  range  and  are  being 
used  by  deer  during  the  winter.      In  1979  there  were  two  winter  deer 
counts  conducted  by  the  BLM,   Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and 
private  individuals.      In  both  of  these  counts  approximately  20  to  25 
percent  of  the  total   deer  counted  on  the  Picabo  Hills  were  using  the 
unallotted  areas.     The  north  slopes   in  the  North  Poleline  Pasture  and  in 
the  Leduck  and  Wintering  Deer  Unallotted  Areas  are  also  crucial   parts  of 
the  winter  range  for  fall   and  spring  use  during  migration. 

3.  Approximately  45  percent  of  the  crucial   deer  winter  range  in  the 
Picabo  Allotment  is  on  private  land.     The  BLM  and  the   Idaho  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  are  interested  in  discussing  possibilities  of  exchange, 
sale,  etc.,  of  private  land  in  this  area. 

4.  The  majority  of  land  in  the  bottom  areas   that  are  suitable  for 
seeding  are  private  lands,   over  which  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction.     Alternative 
4:   Maximum  Rehabilitation,  would  include  140  acres  of  rangeland  plowing, 
390  acres  of  prescribed  burning,     and  480  acres  of  seeding  on  public 

land. 

5.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

6.  Forage  production  estimates  were  based  on  stratified  random  samples 
using  an  accepted  method  of  rangeland  inventory  on  representative  sites 
within  the  allotments. 

7.  See  General  Response  No.  4. 

8.  The  forage  inventory  estimates  indicate  that  53,900  AUMs  are  available 
for  livestock  and  big  game  use  within  the  proposed  allotments.   Of  this 
total,  38,138  AUMs  (71  percent)  would  be  allocated  to  livestock,  and 
3,458  competitive  AUMs  (6  percent)  to  big  game  use.  The  remaining 

12,294  AUMs  (23  percent)  fall  in  rest  pastures. 

The  BLM  is  mandated  by  law  to  manage  public  land  for  multiple  use. 
Certain  adjustments  from  former  dominant  uses  have  become  necessary  to 
accommodate  other  legitimate  uses  of  the  public  land. 
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ST   i?!rV\d    VStl   U"le   lnpjt   lnt°    ths   Statement.    We   were    -all- 

to   in   days   what   it    took   B.L.K. years   to   ooopUe.  re3P0^ 

^I!f9?tAt^f,?l0ab0  1?llla   ran=e   ls    lar£e   enou  h    to   feed    the 
resent   Cattle  J  0.1  i  and   also    the   wildlife,  .v/e   need   a    ccoo- 

£:!£.:&£"££  KiauSr-™* ?l£n  that  is  b2bafi°iai  to 
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Letter  30  Responses 

1.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

2.  Most  of  the  sampling  done  in  the  Picabo  Allotment  was  undertaken  by 
the  former  area  manager,  who  holds  a  degree  in  range  management  and  has 
had  many  years  experience,  and  by  an  area  range  conservationist  with  a 
Master's  Degree  in  Range  Science.  Other  sampling  was  made  under  the 
guidance  of  a  range  conservationist  who  has  competed  extensive  wildland 
vegetation  sampling  as  part  of  his  Master's  program  at  the  University  of 
Idaho. 

3.  There  are  many  advantages  to  cooperative  management  plans  with  all 
involved  parties  as  willing  participants. 

There  are  severe  problems  with  the  Picabo  Allotment  including  but 
not  limited  to:  heavy  deer  winter  and  early  spring  use;  limited  acreage; 
interspersed  private,  State,  and  public  land;  steep  slopes,  some  of 
which  are  not  ideally  suited  as  cattle  range;  and  a  limited  amount  of 
land  suitable  for  land  treatment. 

The  parties  involved  include  three  range  users,  Idaho  Department  of 
Lands,  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  the  BLM. 

The  BLM  will  readily  work  with  all  parties  to  effect  a  solution  to 
the  problems  of  this  extremely  complex  allotment. 

4.  See  response  3,  letter  29. 

5.  The  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  over  private  land  use,  unless  it  is 
under  an  approved  exchange-of-use  agreement. 

6.  Table  2-13  shows  that  11  percent  of  the  public  land  in  the  Picabo 
Allotment  is  a  productive  seeding,  67  percent  is  in  poor  condition,  and 
22  percent  is  in  fair  condition.  Table  2-15  indicates  that  34  percent 
of  the  allotment  is  in  a  downward  trend  and  66  percent  of  the  allotment 
is  static. 

See  third  paragraph  of  response  28,  letter  9. 

7.  See  response  8,  letter  29. 

8.  A  review  of  the  Picabo  Cattle  Allotment  file  indicates  that  the 
range  users  met  with  the  BLM  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office  to  discuss 
items  related  to  the  Shoshone  ES  on  four  different  occasions.  Such 
items  as  grazing  system,  stocking  rate,  wintering  deer  requirements, 
range  improvements,  and  possible  allotment  combinations  were  discussed 
with  the  users  on  March  21,  1975;  August  12,  1976;  July  15,  1977;  and 
March  10,  1978. 

In  addition,  BLM  personnel  met  with  the  users  on-the-ground  on 
August  2,  1976  for  the  following  stated  purposes:  to  observe  range 
condition  on  the  allotment;  to  observe  areas  that  have  been  ungrazed  or 
lightly  grazed  in  the  past,  and  to  compare  them  with  used  areas  in  the 
allotment;  to  explain  the  types  of  management  that  could  be  initiated; 
to  ask  for  user  input  into  the  plan;  and  to  look  at  an  appropriate  area 
in  the  Richfield  Cattle  Allotment  which  shows  response  to  good  management. 
A  possible  combination  with  the  Timmerman  Hills  Sheep  Allotment  was  also 
discussed.  The  users  expressed  the  general  desire  to  retain  individual 
areas  of  use  and  the  proposal  was  dropped  consistent  with  their  comments. 

On  May  15,  1979,  BLM  personnel  again  met  with  the  users  at  Picabo, 
Idaho,  to  discuss  the  ES  and  answer  questions.  This  meeting  occurred 
during  the  public  comment  period  to  assist  the  users  in  making  sub- 
stantive comments  on  the  adequacy  of  the  ES. 


1.  See  revised  text,  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 
The  change  in  value  of  ranching  operations  would  depend  on  the  ability 
of  ranchers  to  adjust  their  operations  to  the  Proposed  Action. 

2.  The  fenced-in  test  plot  (exclosure)  in  question  has  poor  ecological 
condition  inside,  nearly  identical  to  the  poor  ecological  condition 
outside.  Observation  of  that  exclosure  on  July  19,  1979,  showed  a  total 
lack  of  cheatgrass  inside  the  fence  with  some  cheatgrass  occurring 
outside.  Perennial  grasses  are  nearly  absent  both  inside  and  outside 
the  exclosure.  Alkali  sagebrush  has  almost  totally  occupied  the  site. 

It  appears  that  this  particular  site  is  so  completely  dominated  by  alkali 
sagebrush  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  restore  the  native  forage 
species.  This  is  not  the  case  over  most  of  the  Shoshone  ES  Area. 

3.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 
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I  have  studied   your  Shoshone   Grazing  Environmental  Statement  and   have   the  following 
onments  to  aaket 

SOCICECOKOKIC  XRI7IC:S       rarer.   3-82  5-6  and  5-7 

The   impacts  on  employment  and   income   in  my  opinion  have   teen  greatly 
underestimated..      T    believe   the   total  dollar  imoact  would   probably   te^everal 
times   the   dollar  amount   listed    in   item   3. 

Also,    overlooked   would  be    tre    total  value   of  ranching  operations.      They 
would  drop  considerably  and  this  would  also  result   in  a  drop  of  the  amount 
the   ranchers  could   borrow  on  their  property. 
IKPACTS  o:.  VliCETATIOi        Pages  6-21  and  8-22 

This   section  states  that   if  all   livestock  were   removed   the  native 
grasses  woulc   become  stronger  and  increase.     The  fenced  in  test  plot  east 
of  Spring  Creek   Reservoir  on  I.acon  Flat  shows   that  thi,s   is  definitely   not 
the   case . 
Inventoried  Crazing  Capacity     Fage  1-12 

This  section  states  that   the  vegetation  inventories  were   conducted 
during  1976  and  supplemented    ir,  197?. 

Using  Kacon  Flat  as  my  example  and   checking  the   precipitation  records 
at  the   Fairfield   Forest  Hanger  Station   is  soon  becomes  evident  that  these 
inventories  were  done  under  very  severe  drought  conditions  making  them 
unrealistic  to  say  the  least. 


copies  to: 

Senator  Frank  Church 
Senator  Janes  ficClure 
Hepreser.tativ^  George  Hansen 
Representative  Steve  Symms 


Very  sincerely, 


K.C:      cTaW  I  DR/n.t--v\n-/U        Xrv\pac/f    S+uJiu 
To        cOrvOrA.     /f     |TW;      toNCCHN.  .' 

/U      a-     us  eve.      in     'Hve      -hgficK 
/AUofm.eN-r'      5iwcr    >{  u)o-s     Pi^f  ts^l^kea, 

fi/t-e      Up    h<w£--    bt:t>i    wwbc-e     p>    3    p«s,-wre. 

£t\S+      Rei-oJ-torJ       peo<J/£ArA.      fir     "r-kc    p<vs  f     SiX 

o(l    scJen      \jef\es      lPf   speAytv)    ike-    8c^L 
-peiee     t-o    1-kojf-     fine     -fk<r     fcro     K*i>    imP/20i,efj 
ftlmoil-  fi/cre/    i/trfl/2      £xc<--pi     -Toe   fkt-    f^d 
\]trnes    of    tjieoHfHTr      X      -frec^     fkf    /\     Cuf 
>N      f\.  ll.  (A.  4       rJoo     k      H     r^\s^Kt~    if  Any - 
fkir\j/     I"   fAiA/K      ujC    6kc<.v)c<.    i r\t: e eyvs t-  c>u£ 
A.LlrHs.     Tkeize     /5    oornr     mtet'    jLicx-sk. 

\VJt      Sko^lJ.       be     5p£rty/t-t)      flrJO    f>c&$'ljy> 


yQflfbvO       a^«l/»i 


Dwight   ^.    Osborne 
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Letter  32  Responses 

1.  The  three-pasture  rest-rotation  grazing  system  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  specific  objectives  except  for  increased  forage  production 

The  proposed  40  percent  reduction  resulted  from  exclusion  of  the 
largest  capacity  rest  pasture,  which  was  consistent  with  BLM  guidelines 
at  the  time  of  development  of  the  proposal. 

It  appears   that  even  a  small   reduction   in  grazing  would  fully  meet 
all   the  objectives  and  would  allow  early  restoration  of  grazing  privileges 
It  does  not  appear  that  use  can  be   increased  unless   additional    land 
treatment   is  undertaken. 

2.  Five  hundred  acres  of  brush  control   adjacent  to  the  railroad  tracks 
has  been  identified  under  Alternative  4:   Maximum  Rehabilitation       No 
seeding  has  been  planned  under  any  alternative  because  of  the  abundance 
of  native  forage  species  now  available  for  grazing  animals  or  potentially 
available   through  brush  control. 


Letter  33  Response 

1.       See  letter  32  responses. 
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Room  B  19,  Statehouse 
Boise,  Idaho  83720 
August  8,  1979 


Mr.  Charles  Hazier,  District  Manager 

Shoshone  District 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2  B 

Shoshone,  Idaho  83352 

Dear  Mr.  Hazier: 

Upon  review  of  my  written  testimony  which  I  presented  as  Range  Res 
Coordinator  for  the  University  of  Idaho  and  Governor  Evans,  I  have 
an  error  in  transcription. 


On  page  8 ,  paragraph  k  . ,  please  rep la 
following: 


the  existing  paragraph  with  the 


o«^>«^*u     .-3-  rvrtd^ —  *--«-■•—.  ^x^xu 


"V^'wvv.^  '-■— c**\S-. 


The  District  Manager  will  cooperate  with  the  Stewardship  Croup 
to  the  limit  of  his  authority.   He  will  develop  or  identify 
"buffer  zones"  of  unobligated  or  underobl igated  grazing  land 
throughout  his  district  and  will  make  those  areas  available  to 
those  permittees  who  cooperate  in  range  rehabilitation  projects 
which  require  temporary  protection  from  grazing  in  order  to 
establish  vegetation. 

I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  last  night's  hearing.   You 
and  Joe  Zimmer  are  to  be  commended  for  your  excellent  conduct  of  the 
hearing. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you  in  the  near  future. 


ra^L^ 


AvTirPV  TIOWELL 
Range   Resources    Coordina 


DPT:vp 
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August  6,  1979 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Hazier ,  district  Manager 

Snoshone  District 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.  0.  Box  2B 

Snoshone,  Idaho   83352 

uear  i-lr .  dazier  : 

I  nave  recently  oeen  appointed  to  tne  position  of  Rangeland 
Resources  Coordinator  for  tne  University  of  Idano.   I  will  conduct 
my  activities  tnrougn  tne  Idano  Rangeland  Committee .   It  is  in 
t«dc  capacity  tnat  tnese  comments  and  recommendations  are  offered. 

I  nave  oeen  following  the  development  of  tne  Shoshone  Environ- 
mental Statement  since  1976 .   My  basic  familiarity  with  the  area 
goes  back  to  1961 . 

Because  of  the  Federal  District  Court  order.  Grazing  Environmental 
Statements  must  be  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  a 
site-specific  basis.   These  documents  must  be  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act  (NEPA) ,  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  {FLPMA) ,  and  other  federal 
statutes  and  regulations . 

I  have  familiarized  myself  with  the  statutory  and  legal  require- 
ments under  which  the  Bureau  must  operate,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
appropriate  3LM  regulations.   Nowhere  in  these  directives  have  I 
encountered  instructions  wnich  indicate  that  livestock  grazing  and 
the  permittees  who  graze  livestock  on  the  public  lands  must  be 
treated  as  an  intruding  element  which  must  be  minimized.   Yet,  in 
every  EIS  which  I  have  reviewed ,  livestock  are  considered  a  neg- 
ative factor  on  the  ranges  and  the  EIS  sets  out  to  justify  in 
every  means  possible  to  discredit  existing  levels  of  livestock 


that  there  wira  fav,  if  any,  negative  impacts  on  wildlife,  and 
that,  almost  without  exception,  wildlife  populations  became  more 
atabla  following  tne  project. 

Sone  of  the  measures  taken  were  modified  to  consider  the  needs  of 
wildlife.  Porb  species  such  aa   alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  were 
introduced  in  range  seeding  mixes  for  the  benefit  of  sage  grouse, 
deer  and  antelope.   In  certain  instances,  shrubs  for  wildlife 
orowse  were  established  where  native  shrubs  were  in  snort  supply. 
Similar  applications  could  be  unaer taken  in  the  Shoshone  Area. 

The  BLM  has  not  given  s  great  deal  of  thougnt  to  the  economic 
impact  of  tne  proposed  action  on  individual  permittees,  the  local 
livestock  industry  or  to  the  local  or  regional  economy.   Dr.  John 
Keitn,  an  Agricultural  Economist  from  utaji  State  University  has 
developed  a  socio-economic  analysis  which  should  more  accurately 
reflect  the  impact  of  the  proposed  action. 

Points  wnicn  BLM  has  failed  to  address  include,  but  are  not  limited 
tot 

1.  Loss  of  Capital  value  of  the  individual  ranch  unit  from 
reductions  1&  herd  sise. 

2.  Loss  of  annual  income  from  substantial  reductions  in 
herd  size. 

3.  The  multiplier  effect  of  Income  losses  on  the  local 
economy . 

4.  The  loss  of  present  employment  and  of  future  employment 
opportunities  from  the  proposed  action. 

5.  Tne  loss  of  property  tax  revenues  to  tne  local  govern- 
ments. 

6.  The  jeopardy  of  existing  real  estate  and  other  out- 
stanaing  financing  on  the  rancher  and  the  lender. 

7.  The  effect  on  potential  borrowing  power  (credit)  of  the 
livestock  operators. 

The  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  wildlife  ana  other  recreational 
opportunities  have  not  been  fully  considered.   It  appears  that  BLM 
does  not  learn  from  past  experience. 

In  their  naive  haste  to  "protect"  wildlife  from  livestock  grazing, 
they  forget,  as  they  did  in  Challis,  that  the  private  land  whicn 
provides  45%  or  more  of  the  deer  winter  habitat  in  the  Picabo 
Allotment  is  also  extremely  attractive  land. 

Tne  concern  expressed  about  the  future  of  the  private  lands  adjacent 
to  BLM  lands  which  are  critical  to  wildlife  is  justified,  but  not 
for  the  reasons  used  in  the  EIS.   If  the  proposed  actions  are 
carried  out,  many  privately  owned  lands  will  be  altered,  either  to 
develop  more  forage  for  livestock  or  they  will  be  subdivided  and 
sold  to  replace  the  ranchers'  earning  capacity  destroyed  by  the 
proposed  action. 
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grazing,  and  in  many  cases  proposes  to  eliminate  it  altoge 

The  negative  attitude  of  Bureau  personnel  and  the  unwillingness  of 
these  same  people  to  communicate  with  and  accept  advice  from 
permittees,  landowners,  and  in  certain  cases,  State  and  local 
governmental  organizations,  has  tended  to  polarize  permittees, 
groups  and  agencies  from  BLM  and  has  unnecessarily  caused  an 
adversary  relationship . 

The  Shoshone  Environmental  Statement  fits  the  above  description. 
From  the  beginning,  almost  every  comment  by  permittees  has  been 
ignored  or  rejected.   Meetings  conducted  by  BLM  were  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  permittees  what  BLM  was  going  to  do  to  them  in 
the  way  of  livestock  reductions,  modified  seasons  of  use  and 
proposed  grazing  systems .   Suggestions  and  concerns  expressed  by 
perraittees  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

Despite  the  obvious  fact  that  vegetation  data  collected  during 
1976-77  (tne  worst  drought  in  recorded  history)  were  unreliable, 
BLM  continued  to  base  all  its  vegetation  considerations  on  those 
studies.   Data  collected  in  1978  and  1979  continue  to  cast  doubt 
on  BLM  data. 

BLM  personnel  in  tne  Shoshone  District  are  grossly  inexperienced 
with  the  Shoshone  Area,  most  having  been  on  the  district  less  than 
two  years  in  1976.   This  lack  of  experience  no  doubt  explains  much 
of  BLM's  reluctance  to  disregard  the  1976-77  vegetation  data. 
Their  unwillingness  to  accept  suggestions  from  those  familiar  with 
local  conditions  further  demonstrates  their  inexperience. 

The  district  has  ignored  existing  longstanding  trend  studies  in 
favor  of  a  one-time-over  inspection,  also  conducted  in  1976-77. 
Trend  studies  are  available  in  most  allotments  which  provide  trend 
data  beginnning  in  the  early  1950  'a.   The  studies  were  discontinued 
for  some  reason  by  BLM  in  1974.   More  than  twenty  years  of  studies 
were  ignored,  which,  in  most  cases  indicated  an  upward  vegetative 
trend,  in  favor  of  one  questionable  examination  in  1976-77  (see 
detailed  comments  for  discussion  on  trend) . 

The  EIS  contains  a  number  of  unsupportable  premises,  the  most 
glaring  being  that  any  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  equates  to 
an  equal  and  opposite  growth  in  wildlife  populations.   As  stated 
in  my  detailed  comments,  there  are  studies  which  indicate  very 
little  competition  between  livestock  and  big  game.   There  are  also 
numerous  reports  which  point  to  the  positive  benefits  to  wildlife 
from  properly  managed  livestock  grazing. 

A  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Vale  Project  in  Oregon, 
conducted  in  1977  by  Dr.  Harold  Heady  of  the  University  of  Calif- 
ornia points  out  the  positive  aspects  of  that  massive  (1.5  million 
acres)  range  rehabilitation  project  including  managed  livestock 
grazing,  on  roost  species  of  wildlife.   Dr.  Heady  also  pointed  out 
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8LM  was  cautioned,  unsuccessful!/,  that  critical  areas  in  the 
Challis  BIS  area  would  be  subdivided  and  sold  if  livjstock  opera- 
tions were  rendorea  uneconomical  by  the  proposed  action.   Three 
ranches  on  the  Kast  Fork  of  the  Salmon  aiver,  critical  Bighorn 
Sheup  and  anadromous  fishery  areas,  have  been  subdivided  and  sold. 
Tne  impact  on  wildlife  and  water  quality  will  be  far  more  devastating 
tnan  if  no  action  had  been  taXan  oy  JLM. 

Similar  possloilitles  exist  in  tne  Picabo  and  other  areas.   If 
more  realistic  actions  are  not  forthcoming  than  those  proposed  in 
this  £13,  history  will  repeat  itself.   Considering  its  attractive- 
ness and  proximity  to  Silver  Creek  and  Sun  Valley,  private  lands 
in  the  Plcabo-'iimM«mnan  dills  area  would  be  in  high  demand  if 
subdivided. 

The  Uureau  nas  also  failed  to  mention  most  of  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  wnich  was  offered  by  individual  permittees,  organisa- 
tions and  agencies.   An  example  of  coordination  which  aid  take 
place  was  tji*  review  of  the  Macon  Piat  Allotment  as  well  as  the 
general  i.13  problem  by  the  Idano  Rangeland  Committee.   A  field 
trip  was  conducted  in  August,  1977  at  the  request  of  the  Macon 
Plat  Cattle  Association  and  BUM  State  Director,  William  Mathews. 
A  report  was  forthcoming  from  that  meeting  and  was  directed  to 
Secretary  of  tua  Interior,  Cecil  d.  Andrus  (oopy  attached) . 


r=^   There  were  many  nore  inadequacies  discovered  in  the  review  of  the 
Draft  Grazing  environmental  Statement. 


attached  specific  coimaents. 


These  axe  covered  in  ay 


Tne  moat  glaring  inadequacies  are  the  almost  total  absence  of  two- 
way  communication  by  am  with  local  residents  and  perraittees,  and 
the  fact  whicn  is  consistently  ignored,  that  the  data  to  support 
all  vegotatior.  condition  and  trend  estimates  were  gathered  on  a 
one-tioe-basi*  in  1376-77,  tne  most  severe  drought  in  the  Shoshone 
Area  in  recorded  history. 

A  chronology  of  events  loading  to  this  publio  hearing  is  offered 
for  your  consideration! 

During  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1976,  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
personnel  commonced  range  inventory  analysis  of  allotments  within 
the  Shoshone  Planning  Unit.   The  inventory  continued  through  the 
1977  field  season.   This  period  of  data  gathering  coincides  almost 
precisely  with  the  most  severe  drought  in  the  history  of  southern 
Idaho. 

During  the  fall  of  1976  and  spring  of  1977,  BLH  personnel  contacted 
permittees  to  discuss  the  results  of  their  Allotment  Management 
Plan  development.   As  early  as  September  1976,  objectives  (reductions 
in  livestock  numbers)  wore  established  on  several  allotments. 
Attempts  to  obtain  agreement  from  permittees  on  stocking  adjustments 
at  a  variety  of  levels  and  allotment  boundary  adjustments  were 
unsuccessfully  pursued  during  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  of  1976- 
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During  the  saine  period  and  continuing  into  1978,  suggestions  and 
recommendations  reyarding  management  and  improvements  were  submitted 
to  the  BLM  by  the  permittees.   The  permittees'  suggestions  were 
either  rejected  or  ignored  by  the  District  Manager.   No  reference 
is  made  in  the  LIS  relative  to  such  input  from  permittees. 

In  August,  1977,  the  Idaho  Rangeland  Committee  reviewed  the  Macon 
Flat  Allotment  at  the  request  of  the  Macon  Flat  Grazing  Association 
and  the  State  Director,  Bureau  of  Land  Management.   (The  report 
from  the  Idaho  Rangeland  Committee  subsequent  to  that  review  is 
attached  to  these  comments.)   An  excellent  dialogue  was  entered 
into  during  the  field  trip.   Many  timely  suggestions  and  concerns 
were  discussed,  among  them  the  recommendation  that  a  considerable 
acreage  of  Macon  Flat  be  seeded  to  crested  and  intermediate  wheat- 
grass.   The  District  Manager  also  agreed,  at  that  time,  to  work 
closely  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  determine  where  grazing 
season  adjustments  might  be  reciprocally  developed  which  would 
reduce  impacts  on  Macon  Flat  permittees. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Idaho  Rangeland  Committees'  review  in 
Chapter  9,  Consultation  and  Coordination,  nor  was  it  found  else- 
where in  the  LIS.  In  late  April  and  early  May  1979,  the  Draft 
Shoshone  Environmental  Statement  was  publisned  and  distributed  for 
comment.   The  permittees  and  interested  parties  discovered ,  to 
their  dismay,  tnat  none  of  their  considerable  input  had  been 
included  or  even  acknowledged  in  the  Draft  statement.   It  was 
further  learned  that  livestock  reductions  averaging  54%  of  licensed 
use  had  been  proposed.   The  deadline  date  for  comment  was  scheduled 
for  June  1,  1979.   Farmers  and  ranchers  are  busier  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  tnan  at  any  other  time.   Livestock  must  be  branded  and 
turned  onto  ranges.   Farm  land  must  be  irrigated  and  ditches  and 
other  irrigation  facilities  must  be  made  ready  for  the  water. 

The  permittees  in  the  Shoshone  Planning  Unit  became  concerned  when 
confronted  with  a  Draft  EIS  devoid  of  their  input,  the  threat  of 
sizeable  reductions  in  livestock  use,  and  less  than  a  month  to 
comment  in  specific  detail  on  these  proposed  actions. 

On  May  21,  1979,  the  permittees  organized  the  Bennett  Hills 
Grazing  Association  and  through  that  organization  sought  ways  and 
means  of  developing  useful  input  into  the  EIS  process.   Authorities 
in  the  fields  of  range  management,  economics  and  wildlife  management 
were  contacted  to  assist  in  the  development  of  adequate  comment. 
It  was  concluded  that  a  meaningful  and  specific  response  to  the 
Draft  EIS  could  not  be  prepared  by  June  6,  1979.   The  Bennett 
Hills  Grazing  Association  then  contacted  the  State  Director,  BLM, 
and  requested  a  60-day  extension  of  the  comment  period.   The  State 
Director  notified  the  Association  that  he  could  not  authorize  more 
than  a  two-week  extension  of  time  on  the  comment  period. 

The  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  took  legal  action  in  District 
Court  on  June  8,  1979,  in  Boise  and  was  granted  a  90-day  injunction 
June  11.  The  injunction  was  appealed  and  subsequently  overturned 
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b)  The  Stewardship  Group  will  appoint  allotment  Planning 
Teams  which  will  prepare  the  various  allotment  management 
plans  for  consideration  by  tne  Stewarusnip  Group.   Tne 
Allotment  Planning  Teams  will  include  representatives 

of: 

1 .  BLM 

2.  Forest  Service  (if  permittee  holds  a  USFS  permit). 
J.    SC£T  (Private  land  assistance) 

4.  Idaho  Department  of  Lands  (if  state  land  is  involved) 

5.  Idano  Pish  and  Game  Department  (if  wildlife  habitat 
is  involved) 

6 .  Other  agencies  as  appropriate 

7.  Tne  permittee (s) 

c)  The  Allotment  Planning  Team  will: 

1.  Plan,  design,  locate,  budget  and  schedule  improve- 
ments for  that  allotment  and  assignemaintenance  and 
operational  responsibilities . 

2 .  Design  crazing  systems  appropriate  to  the  optimum 
.Management  of  the  resources  indigenous  to  the 
allotment,  recognizing  tne  long-range  improvement 
program,  the  AMP  goals  anu  integrator!  witn  the 
overall  permittee's  operation. 

3.  develop  a  schedule  of  voluntary  non-use,  if  approp- 
riate ,  in  order  to  protect  range  improvements 

daring  establishment  periods.   Buffer  zones  throughout 
the  BLM  district  ana  on  USFS,  State  or  private  lands 
will  be  utilised  whenever  possiole  to  minimize 
ddvtrse  impacts  on  lives toe;  or  r angel anas . 

4  .    Initiate  a  cooperative  monitoring  syste;.;  involving 
the  pennittee  and  appropriate  agency  personnel  to 
insure  collection  and  maintenance  of  permanent 
range  condition  and  trend  data.   The  monitoring 
will  be  scheduled  on  an  annual  basis  and  will  be 
conducted  in  a  consistent  manner.   Study  plots  will 
be  well  dispersed  over  the  allotment  representative 
of  all  key  vegetative  types.   Photographic  records 
of  each  plot  will  be  maintained  and  will  become  a 
permanent  record,  as  will  the  study  plot  data 
sheets . 

5.    Annual  meeting  of  Allotment  Management  Teams  will 
be  conducted,  preferably  both  orior  to  grazing 
turnouts  and  after  the  grazing  season  has  ended. 
Evaluations  of  the  AMP  will  be  discussed  and  re- 
commended adjustments  will  be  prepared  for  presen- 
tation to  the  Stewardship  Group.   The  Range  Steward- 
ship Group  will  review  allotment  management  plan 
adjustments  as  recommended  by  the  Allotment 
Planning  teams  and  will  forward  the  proposals 
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by  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  July  18,  1979.   The 
permittees  were  subsequently  notified  that  the  final  date  for 
comment  was  August  8,  1979,  with  a  public  hearing  scheduled  in 
Snosnone  on  August  7,  1979. 

During  the  period  between  May  12,  1979,  and  August  7,  1979,  con- 
siderable data  were  gathered  and  compiled  by  range  scientists,  an 
agricultural  economist  ana  wilalife  biologist  as  well  as  from 
Individual  permittees.  The  vast  majority  of  permittes  would  like 
to  cooperate  with  tne  Bureau  in  tne  improvement  and  management  of 
their  allotments  in  the  Shoshone  District. 

however,  based  on  their  inability  to  gain  any  encouragement  from 
BLM  regarding  cooperative  management  and  the  determination  of  the 
Shoshone  District  to  implement  the  proposed  action  as  described  in 
the  Draft  EIS,  the  permittees  through  the  Bennett  Hills  submit  the 
attached  data  and  commments  to  support  an  alternative,  which  if 
authorized,  will  accoraplisn  the  resource  goals  identified  in  the 
Draft  LIS  in  much  less  time  and  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  unit  than 
the  proposed  action  or  any  of  the  stated  alternatives. 

The  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  contends  that  the  only 
successful  method  for  attaining  tne  slated  objectives  of  tne 
various  resources  is  through  a  cooperative  approach.   This  cooper- 
ation can  best  be  attained  and  utilized  througii  mutual  development 
of  Allotment  Management  Plans. 

No  useful  purpose  would  be  gained  by  the  drastic  reductions  in 
livestock  numbers  proposed  in  the  Draft  EIS.   The  opportunity  for 
cooperation  would  be  lost  and  no  incentive  for  participation  by 
permittees  exists. 

No  sound  data  is  presented  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  support  the  proposed 
action  or  any  of  the  stated  alternatives.   None  of  the  alternatives 
provide  the  flexibility  required  for  management,  the  opportunity 
to  improve  range  conditions,  or  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  determination  of  the  permittees'  destinies,  which  are  essential 
to  a  successful  program. 

Therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act 
of  1978,  the  following  alternative  is  recommended: 

Stocking  rates  as  proposed  in  Alternative  Wo.  1  (1972-76 
average  actual  use)  with  the  difference  between  the  stocking 
rate  and  the  licensed  use  to  be  maintained  as  voluntary  non- 
use. 

Allotment  Management  Plans  are  to  be  developed  on  a  Cooperative, 
Coordinated  and  integrated  basis,  in  strict  compliance  with 
PL-95-514,  as  follows: 
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a)    A  range  stewardship  group  is  recommended  to  be  organized 
representation  according  to  the  guidelines  Implemented 
by  the  Challis  Stewardship  Committee,  including  the  same 
powers  and  authority  enjoyed  by  that  group. 
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together  with  a  recorimenda 
'la.iacer  for  his  decision. 


ion  -o  the  District 


0.    In  addition  to  the  initial  improvement  plan,  all 
additional  improvements  deemed  by  the  Allotment 
Planning  Team  to  be  necessary  will  be  designed,  lo- 
cated, budgeted,  scheduled  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance responsibilities  assigned.   Improvement 
requests  will  dc   presented  to  tne  Stewardship  Group 
for  consideration  and  rccomraendation  to  the  Jistrict 
.lanager . 

3.  Improvements  to  be  considered  by  t.je  Allotment  Planning  Tea,.is 
and  Stewardship  Group  are  listed  as  Appendix  "A"  to  this 
report  which  are  part  of  the  proposal  submitted  by  the  Bennett 
ilills  Grazing  Association.   In  order  to  keep  improvement 
costs  to  tne  Federal  Government  to  a  minimum,  permittees  and 
state  and  local  agencies  will  contribute  loaterials,  manpower 
and  machinery  whenever  possible  in  order  to  spread  approp- 
riated funds  as  far  as  possible. 

4.  The  District  Manager  will  cooperate  to  the  limit  of  his 
authority  with  tne  Stewardship  Group.   He  will  develop  or 
identify  buffer  zones  of  anderobligated  or  unobligated  grazing 
land  who  are  cooperating  in  range  rehabilitation  projects 
where  temporary  reductions  in  livestock  numbers  are  necessary 
to  establish  or  improve  vegetation. 

Ine  alternatives  describe*,  above  include  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  improving  and  maintaining  resources  for  all  uses  in 
the  most  expeditious  and  efficient  manner.   It  truly  represents 
the  spirit  of  tne  Public  P.angelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978. 

I  fully  recognize  the  magnitude  of  toe  project  proposed  in  tills 
testimony,  that  of  Governor  Lvans,  and  tne  very  detailed  suggestions 
of  the  Bennett  Uills  Grazing  Association. 

Governor  Lvans  has  offered  my  services  to  the  Shoshone  District 
and  to  the  many  users  of  the  resources  within  that  district.   I  am 
pleased  to  accept,  and  will  be  available  upon  request  to  assist 
toe  Shoshone  District  in  the  development  of  a  cooperative  and 
coordinated  range  improvement  effort  in  the  Shoshone  KIS  Area.   I 
will  also  be  available  to  permittees  and  landowners  within  the 
area  to  assist  them  in  communicating  their  concerns  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  Shoshone  District  in  a  constructive  manner. 

If  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  is  established,  there  are  few 
obstacles  to  impede  the  progress  which  we  all  recognize  is  possible 
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and  necessary.   I  look  forward  to  workiny  with  you  in  this  worth- 
while undertaking. 

Sincerely, 


LtfT  :  uc 
Enclosures 


"jav!3  P.'Tidwell 
Kanyelanu  Resources  Coordinator 
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P. 1-24   Grazing  System  Evaluation: 
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Line  8  under  grazing  system  evaluation  the  list  of  adjustments  to  be  made  in  season  of  use, 
livestock  numbers  (Including  complete  removal)  appears  to  be  a  threatening  statement. 
Such  appears  to  typify  the  tone  of  the  EIS. 

P. 1-25   Trespass  Control: 

This  paragraph  sounds  like  a  passage  from  the  police  manual.   Threats  do  not  encourage 
compliance.   It  is  suggested  a  cooperative,  coordinated  approach  with  permittees  be  pursued. 

P.  1-25-26  Proj>osed_  Range  improvements: 

Table  1-8:   It  appears  that  little  thought  was  given  to  range  improvements.   Considerable 
assistance  in  planning  and  locating  range  improvements  is  available  through  consultation 
with  permittees.   Limited  funding  requires  setting  of  priorities.   More  emphasis  on  water 
development,  seeding  and  brush  control  is  needed.   Cattleguards  should  receive  a  lower 
priority.   The   permittees'  alternative  suggests  additional  improvements. 

P.  1-27  Table  1-9: 
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Water  developments  should  be  commenced  immediately.   Seeding  and  spraying  can  be  conducted 
the  same  year  as  fencing  is  constructed.   Burning  should  be  conducted  before  fences  are 
constructed  to  avoid  destruction  of  fences.   A  cooperative  planning  process  involving 
permittees  would  aid  in  effectiveness. 

P.  1-36  Artificial  Seeding: 

According  to  the  District  Manager,  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  Shoshone  District 
is  to  convert  the  large  acreage  of  cheatgrass  to  the  less  flammable  crested  wheatgrass. 
There  are  more  than  80,000  acres  of  seedable  land  in  the  planning  unit.   The  proposal  to 
seed  only  2,112  acres  is  irresponsible. 

P.  1-36  Prescribed  Burning: 

A  program  of  prescribed  burning  and  chemical  control  of  brush  should  be  commenced  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  should  be  carried  out  periodically  to  achieve  and  maintain 
the  desired  vegetative  balance  and  resource  dynamics.   6,060  acres  is  hardly  a  beginning. 

P. 1-36   Herbicide  Spraying: 

As  a  goal,  50%  sagebrush  cover  is  excessive.   Most  wildlife  species  including  sagegrouse 
thrive  in  sagebrush  of  15%  to  30%  density.   A  goal  of  retaining  50%  of  all  sagebrush  is 
misleading.   A  specific  goal  of  maintaining  a  15%-30X  brush  canopy  is  a  more  positive 
approach  than  the  present  restrictive  language. 

P.  1-35   Last  Sentence,  Paragraph  1: 

Two  seasons  of  total  rest  after  sagebrush  spraying  is  unnecessarily  restrictive  in  most 
cases.   Such  statements  may  be  binding,  when  in  actual  practice,  more  flexibility  may  be 
needed.   Such  management  decisions  should  be  reserved  for  application  according  to  con- 
ditions existing  at  a  given  time,  considering  all  resource  demands. 
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P.l-35  Maintenace  of  Range  Improvements: 

Maintenance  responsibilities  should  be  clearly  spelled  out  in  the  AMP.   To  delineate 
responsibilities  in  the  EIS  is  premature.   Cooperative  agreements  and  AMPs  are  the  best 
means  of  handling  improvement  maintenance.   Per 


es  should  be  actively  involved  in  the 
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SPECIFIC  COMMENTS.  DRAFT  SHOSHONE  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 


been  grazed  by  livestock  for  100  years.   Unde 
bout  the  grazing  use. 


P. 1-11 


Competitive  Came  Use,  Table  1-6,  Question  competitiveness.  Vavra  States  cattle-deer 
competion  is  less  than  10%.  C.  Wayne  Cook  states  that  wildlife,  insects,  disease  and 
decomposers  are  considered  in  forage  acre  allowance.  Allocations  are  necessary  only 
for  additional  uses  not  already  present. 

P. 1-12 


Question  only  allowing  for  20%  capacity  for  annuals.   Capacity  should  be  based  on  annual 
production  and  reserve  for  watershed  protection. 


Competitive  wildlife  AUMs  are  suspect.   Most  deer  AUMs  on 
to  livestock  turnout.   Vavra  and  Sneva  state   deer  use  ^° 


ter  ranges  are  used  prior 
cattle  don' t.  ('■-•■-' •<*  J 


3 


Came  are  given  preference  over  livestock.  Future  big  game  needs  would  be  reserved  be- 
for  additional  AL'Ms  are  provided  livestock.  At  the  very  least,  the  EIS  should  consider 
each  resource  on  an  equal  basis. 

P. 1-16-16-17   Proposed  Crazing  Systems: 

Proposed  grazing  systems  (AMPs)  were  not  established  with  consultation  with  permittees. 
Modifications  require  an  EAR.   Cooperative  plans  should  be  set  up  so  severe  modifications 
are  minimized. 

P. 1-20  Rest  Rotation: 


Deferment  until  seed  ripe  also  builds  vigor  in  herbaceous  vegetation.   Rest-rotation  as 
anticipated  to  be  used  in  the  proposal  will  not  accomplish  proposed  objectives  and  is 
unnecessarily  harsh  on  the  permittee. 

P.  1-26   Protective  Management: 

5,892  acres  are  proposed  to  be  restricted  Trom  grazing  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife.   The 
rationale  behind  this  needs  to  be  explained.   Very  little  competitive  use  occurs  during 
the  grazing  season.   Forage  preference  studies  supporting  such  action  are  not  available. 
Studies  are  available  which  indicate  a  minimum  competitive  relationship  (M. Vavra  and  F,  A. 
Sneva  ."Diets  of  Crazing  Animals  Using  Common  Range  in  Eastern  Oregon",   Special  Report 
569,  June  1979,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Oregon.) 
Inspections  of  exclosures  restricting  livestock  and  game  grazing  throughout  Idaho  consistentlv 
show  that  protection  from  grazing  does  not  improve  range  condition.   Conversely,  on  heavily 
grazed  ranges,  exclosures  did  not  improve,  while  grazed  areas,  under  prescribed  gra.'ing 
systems,  improved  one  or  more  condition  classes  above  non-grazed  areas. 

9- 
-1- 


p4|  monitoring  and  inspection  process  to  protect  their  investment  in  livestock 

P. 1-35-36   Funding  and  Manpower  Requirements: 
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37 
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39 

40 


The  statements  contained  herein  are  generally  agreed  with.   The  fiscal  and  manpower  require- 
ments could  be  lessened  through  close  cooperation  with  and  hv  permittees  and  wildlife 
groups  for  funds  and  labor  to  purchase  and  install  improvements.   FLPMA  and  PL  95-514 
allow  for  financial  participation  by  permittees.   Cooperative  efforts  provide  for  more 
lasting  results. 


P.  1-37  Table  1-10: 

1)  Question  competitive  big  game  AUMs.  Thi 
any  pasture  is  unrealistic.  Utilization  is 
the  amount  of  plant  residues  desired.  In  ■ 
due  could  total  400»-500«.   Increased  iitili: 

hazard,  for  example:   2)   Present  wildlife  i 

100%  increase  in  all  wildlife  species  is  neither  at 
with  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  objectives. 

Recommendation  3a: 


decision  to  not  exceed  60/.  utilization  in 
a  management  decision  and  should  be  based 
ears  of  heavy  production,  40%  remaining  re 
ation  maight  be  desirable  to  reduce  fire 
umbers  and  projections  are  inaccurate.   A 


inable,  de 


jUi 


istent 


There  is  no  data  to  support  that  th 
stock  will  enhance  wildlife.  There 
carefully  designed  grazing  systems. 

Recommendation  4a: 


moval  of  8,596  acres  (857  AL'Ms)  from  use  by  live- 
evidence  to  support  grazing  of  such  areas  through 


No  sagebrush  control  on  deer  winter  range  is  a  shotg  h  to  a  specific  problem. 

Except  for  areas  of  thermal  cover,  maintenance  of  brush  with 

management  for  increased  production  of  bitterbrush,  willow,  and  uld  be  most 

desirable.   Mechanical  and/or  chemial  treatment  and  prescribed  livestock  grazing  can 
achieve  such  goals. 

Recommendation  4b: 

Maintenance  of  a  151-30?  sagebrush  canopy  is  desirable  for  sagegrouse,  except  forwintering 
areas.  15%  sage  brush  cover  will  provide  ndcqu.ire  forage  .  and 

cover  is  necessary.   Railing,  strip  sp]  ing  or  burning  th.u  will 

not  reduce  the  overall  average  sagebrush  canopy  be)  ill  not  adversely  affect 

sagegrouse.   Planning  projects  to  progress  over  a  number  of  years  will  avoid  unnecessary 
adverse  impacts  on  sagegrouse  or  other  game. 

P.  1-39  Private  Lands: 

See  State  Lands. 

P. 1-40  State  Lands: 


There  is  no  mention  of  cooperative  and  coordinated  m: 

Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978.   A  cooper,'  h  ,.   .,.,,  ...  i,,i  ,,„.. 

mnet  is  far  more  productive  than  "going-it-alone."   The  Ida         enl  oi  Lands  reports 

it  has  not.  agreed  to  accpet  BLM's  calculations  of  ALUs  of  exebange-of-use . 


p.  2-1     rig 


2-1    -    Prccipitat ion : 


'12 


43 


44 
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It  has  not  been  stated  in  this  document  that  1976-77  was  among  the  driest  years  in 
recorded  history.   Plant  growth  was  minimal.   All  vegetative  data  utilized  in  the  EIS 
were  collected  during  1976-77.   Tins  fact  raises  serious  doubts  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  all  vegetative  data. 


P. 2-18   Water  Erosion: 


C.  W.  Cook.  7-27-79  states  that  erosion  tab 
apply  to  rangelands  and  are  unreliable.  An 
with  an  erosion  rate  of  1.23  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr 
grass  cover.  "101"  with  an  erosion  rate  of 
with  mostly  annual  grass  and  forb 
to  convert  all  annual  grass  areas 

P.  2-24  Water  Quality: 


based  on  the  Musgrave  Equation  do  not 
ample  of  this  is  in  Table  2-4:   "Magic" 
a  relativelv  flat  area  with  good  perennia 
U  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  is  steeper  than  "Magic" 
over.   Table  2-4  is  either  in  error  or  the  objective 
o  perennial  greasses  needs  to  be  re-examined. 


No  data  is  furnished  to  support  any  contention  that  livestock  grazing 
significantly  affecting  water  quality. 

P.  2-28  : 

According  to  M.  Hironaka.  Professor,  University  of  Idaho,  BLM  persons 
trained  in  the  subtleties  of  sagebrush  communities.  The  conclusions 
on  available  information.  Therefore,  much  of  the  data  on  condition  c 
brush  types  could  be  inaccurate.  Conclusions  drawn  from  such  assumpt 
When  limited  experience  in  the  area,  lack  of  over  all  range  managemen 
fact  that  data  are  collected  in  1976-77,  the  most  severe  drought  i ond 
considered,  range  condition  estimates  could  be  greatly  miscalcul  ited. 
of  the  estimates  seem  to  lean  toward  presenting  a  picture  considerabl 
ranpe  condit  ion . 


the    ES    area 


el  are  not  adequa 

te 

reached 

are  not  h 

as 

lass  in 

the  sage- 

ions  can  be  dange 
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P.    2-36      Vegetatiot 


Produ 


Estimates  of  production  made  in  late  1976  and  1977  following  livestock  grazing,  hail- 
storms and  grasshopper  infestations,  conducted  by  personnel  with  one  or  two  years  ex- 
perience or  less  in  the  area  leads   one  to  pi 
present  estimates  of  prod 


the 
tion  p 


i lenced 

'oduction  with 


nge 


little,  if  anv ,  reliability  on  the 
Under  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the  time,  only 

irs  of  local  experience  could  estimate  vegeta- 
the  faintest  degree  of  reliability. 


P. 2-39-4Q   Vegetation  Production: 

Also  unre  liable  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
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P.  2-41 


egetati 


Lable  estimate  of  range  trend  is  possible  by  even  i 
on  the  basis  of  a  one-time  observation.   '        ptions 

risible.   Long-term  trend  data  supporting  upi 
ignored  in  favor  of  one-time  observation  during  the  wors 
none  of  the  data  on  pages  2-41  through  2-47  are  reliable 
deliberately  misleading. 


he  most  skilled  range  scientist 
I  herein  are  baseless  ^rui 
ends  in  most  allotments  were 

t  in  history.   Therefore, 
and  in  most  cases  appear  to  be 
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2-73 


>t<H 


2-2: 
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An  example  of  high  scenic  quality,  is  not  BLM  administered  land,  hut  is  on  private  land. 
P.  2-80  Conflicts  and  Problems: 

The  present  physical  access  to  the  area  is  sufficient  for  the  type  of  primitive  recrea- 
tion, rock  hounding  and  other  public  uses  offered  in  the  EIS  area.   To  substant la lly 
improve  access  through  road  construction  and  installation  of  cattlegunrds  could  be 
detrimental  to  existing  wildlife  populations,  would  increase  fire  risk  and  would  hamper 
livestock  management.   The  cost  would  be  very  high  with  no  significant  benefits. 

P.  2-86   Legislative  Constraints: 

The  term  "sound  land  use  planni 


havi 


negat i 


s  questioned.   Little  or  no  involvement  by  local 
interests  was  included  in  the  EIS  process.   Permittees  were  not  asked  for  inputs 
meetings,  but  were  merely  advised  of  proposed  BLM  actions  — 
impact  on  the  permittees—  with  the  charge,  "prove  us  wrong!" 

P.  2-84: 


The  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  was  signed  into  law  by  Preside 
October  25,  1978.   The  Draft  Shoshone  EIS  was  published  in  late  April  or  early  May,  19/9. 
There  is  no  mention  of  PL  95-514  in  the. EIS.   The  requirements  of  PL  95-514  for  close 
and  considered  coordination  and  cooperation  with  permittees  and  other  local  interests 
have  been  ignored.   It  is  hoped  that  the  final  EIS  will  reflect  the  direction  of  PL  95-51 
peration  and  involvement  by  all  concerned  in  a  viable  and  pro- 
ductive program  of 


full 
actic 
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2-85-100  Socioeconomic  Condi  I i 


The 


.1 1  i  s  t  i 


The  entire  Socioeconomic  section  is  inadequate   and 

incomplete  and  do  not  reflect  current  data.   The  loss  of  real  estate  values  by  as  m, 

S10  million  dollars  and  annual  livestock  income  decreases  of  SI. 3  million  or  more  w, 

not  discussed.   The  Bennett  Hills  Crazing  Association  has  engaged  an  Ag 

(Tcm   U|  niversity,  Dr.  John  Keith,  to  provide  socioeconomic 

in  the  flnMEIS.   It  is  strongly  urged  that  Dr.  Keith' 

tion  when  the  final  decision  document  is  prepared. 
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6C 


atcri 


ta  for  inclus 
e  full 


.3-1  Assumptions  and  Analysis  Cuidelines: 

ate  that  fu 


i 


ompl 


sumptions  111   and  S3  indicate  that  funds  and  manpower 

be  solicited  f, permittees  or  users.   Under  AMPs  and  cooper 

deal  of  costs  in  dollars  and  manpower  could  he  saved  if  coord 

permittees,  State,  and  local  agencies  were  to  be  pursued.   It 

involve™,,  t  In  f, Hiding  and  manpower  he  pursued  in  the  planning  and  implementation  or 

improvements  and  management  of  the  Shoshone  EIS  Area. 


ish  a  proposal  would  not 
e  agreements,  a  great 
ion  and  cooperation  witt 
recommended  that  maximum 


P.  3-1,  2.)-'4: 


th< 


would 


Since  1979  spring  deer  counts  indicate  that  deer  numb, 
1039  which  is  495  more  deer  than  BLM  estimates  to  be  present  tod.r 
th,  EIS  goal.   A  doubt  is  cast  as  to  assumptions  of  present 
„,  the  overall  reliability  of  wildlife  dat 
t0  cne  necessity  of  reducing  or  eliminating  livestock  u 
Other  .llotment  in  order  to  achieve  wildlife  object'' 
supposition  that  decreasing  livestock  us 
Life.  Such   a  relationship  has  never  exi 


Picabo  Allotm 


would  result  in 
and  will  not 


lso  ] 
se  on  that 
It  casts  s 
re, lprocal 
occur. 


nd  is  129  more 
it  .  range  cond  i 
impose  a  quest 

allotment  or  a 

increases  in  w 


P.  2-49  Noxious  Plants: 
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that  over-grazing  has  occurre 


ver  means  and  they  germinated 


The  presence  of  noxious  weeds  does  not  necessarily  indicate 

It  means  that  seeds  of  such  species  were  introduced  I 

and  prospered.   The  three  species  listed,  Burr  Buttercup,  Diffuse  Knapweed  and  Medusah, 

Wildrye  can  easily  invade  ranges  with  no  history  of  grazing  whatsoever. 


P.  2-51  Big  Came  Competition  with  Mule  Deer: 


Studi 


s  conducted  from  1975  through  1977  near  Burns  and  Vale.  Oregon,  by  M.  Vavra  and 
Sneva  indicate  less  than  10!  competitiveness  for  forage  between  cattle  and  deer. 
On  sagebrush,  bunchgrnss  and  cheatgrass   t,     mtXartoth,  rea,  it  was 

observed  that  mule  deer  and  antelope  preferred  Sandberg   i'l  nda)  in 

early  spring,  which  offered  no  competition  to  cattle,  winch  preferred  etner  species. 
I  quote   "Shrub  consumers  (deer  and  antelope!  tended  to  be  more  opportunistic  grazers, 
varying  their  diets  with  season  and  availability.   In  these  studies  cattle  and  sheep 
had  little  impact  on  deer  and  antelope  forage." 

P.  2-52: 


r9 


The  contention  that  deer  and  livestock  are  81.3'  competitive  or  overlapping  m  die.  „ 
Ls  baseless.   (4,29      total;  3.489  AUMs  competitive)  Competition  b, 
,  and  livesto,  ""!-  '  '  «'  »  3*°  J™ "l 

ook's  statement  of  7-27-79  relative  to  Co. all Lens  for  wildlife  (Chasne 

Cook.  Professor  Range  Management,  Colorado  State  Unl  el 

EIS  Legal  Conf,         ily  27.  1979,  Denver,  Colorado)  states  thai   t rage  acre 

allowance  dete,-,,„.  from  , ;urv,    ,ut.  ,  '  '«f  »" 

wildlife,  ins..  ers,  disease,  et,  ."  lie  furl   ,   tat,   thai  it  is  unne 

„  alio,  ,1  esent  wildlife,  but  feels  11  ■»« 

.  ,ted  additional  wildlife  numbers.   To  allocate  tor,.,  fot  .  isting  wildlife  con- 
stitutes  a  double  allocation. 


Therefore,  the  forage 


P.  2-55: 


no  diet.,, 

llocations  for 


wildlifi 


cted   on  wildlife    in   the   EIS  area, 
ilative   assumptions. 
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53 


are  in  or  condition  . 

deer  winter 


Lnt: 


Ihe  statement  that  deer  winter  rang( 
June  1978,  BLM  personnel  had  not  p<  E 
than  from  roadsides.  A  horsebacl  , 

lormany.  Sharp,  and  Heady  state  that  Celt  from  game  wint 

Tl.  .  further  state  that  with  proper  grazing  systems,  game 
need.   No  grazing  by  livestock  will  maintain  a  static. 


serves  no  benefit  ill: 

ranges  can  be  rehabilitated  or  en 

decadent  condition. 

p.  2-56-58  Antelope: 


The  statement  that  antelope  habitat  conditions  are  general!   ' 

The  general  contention  that  competition  exists  because  the  range  condition  is  claime to 
be  poor  is  questionable.  No  proposal  is  offered  to  improve  antelope  or  wl  life  ha  hi  ta. 
of  any  type  Antelope  and  sagegrouse  habitat  is  markedly  improved  by  ^^956  19*0  at 
of  late  season  forbs  (Alfalfa,  Clover)  according  to  studies  conducted  fron  1956-19/50^ 
Sheldon-Hart  Mountain  Antelope  Refuge,  Nevada-Oregon, 
include  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife 


It  is  recommended  that  range  seedings 
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3-2:  Si   Protective: 
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Unallotted  areas  should  be  re-examined.   Those  areas  designed  to  protect  wildlife  and  its 
habitat  from  livestock  grazing  should  be  studies  with  consideration  of  the  design  of  a 
management  and  rehabilitation  program  which  will  enhance  present  habitat  and  which  will 
provide  more  habitat  for  increased  numbers  of  wildlife,  within  realistic  limits. 

P.  3-3   Table  3-1   Land  Treatments: 


Burning,  seeding  and  spraying  of  only  5,852  acres  of  more  than  100,000  acres  suitable  for 
such  treatment  is  totally  inadequate.   Every  acre  seeded  will  reduce  grazing  pressure  on 
three  to  ten  acres  of  native  range.   At  the  same  time,  disruption  of  existing  livestock 
operations  would  be  minimized  or  eliminated. 

|  Soil  Erosion,  Forage  Allocations  and  Crazing  Systems: 

n  rate  estimates  using  the  Musgrave  Equation  are  unreliable  for  reasons  stated 
earlier,  therefore.  Table  3-2  is  also  unreliable.   It  is  agreed  that  increased  residues 
would  reduce  erosion  rates.   A  better  method  of  achieving  the  same  or  greater  amount  of 
vegetative  residues  would  be  to  seed  and  rehabilitate  suitable  areas  which  would  both 

n  the  season  of  use  of  native  range  areas  and  pruvide  for  more  management  flexibili 
The  result  would  be  an  assured  improvement  in  range  trend  and  condition. 

P.  3-6,7   Land  Treatments: 


65 


The  projected  602  increase  in  erosion  rate  following  brush  spraying  is  questionable. 
rh<  re  would  be  no  adverse  affect  the  first  year  because  vegetation  would  be  essentially 
I  rowing  for  the  year  by  optimum  spray  time.   Litter  would  be  increased  from 
Leaves  from  dead  sagebrush.   The  second  and  subsequent  seasons,  interspaces 
formerly  influenced  by  sagebrush  and  other  shrubs  affected  by  the  herbicide  would  be 
occupied  by  herbaceous  vegetative  and  shrubby  seedings.   Standing  dead  brush  would  pro- 
tect  new  plants  for  2-5  years  until  they  topple  and  decompose.   In  general,  as  stated 
■  i,  land  treatment  included  in  the  proposed  action  are  inadequate  and  need  to  be 
substantially  expanded. 

P.  2-7,  8   Protection  of  Areas  from  Livestock  Grazing: 


The  8,596  acres  protected  from  livestock  grazing  would  incri         egel  ttive  vigor  and 
residues  for  one  to  three  years.   Subsequent  to  that  period  perennial  greasses  would 
become  decadent  and  subject  to  insect  and  disease  infestation.   Browse  species  would  con- 
ti.i.  to  lose  vigor  and  would  die  off  more  rapidly.   Plant  vigor  in  both  herbaceous  and 
shrubby  species  owuld  be  increased  and  maintained  through  a  specifically  designed  cattle 
grazing  system. 


Summary : 


ludinp  seasonal  var i 

■   .      :■ 

herbicide  treatment  cannot  be  supported. 


are  too  many  factors  present 
erosion  reduc  t  i  ons  | 
attributed 


a 1 1  r  i  hu  1 1 
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P.  3-9  Surface  Runoff: 
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One  major  contributing  factor  to  surface  runoff  which  is  overlooked  in  the  EIS  is  the 
condition  of  the  soil  when  snowmelt  occurs.   If  the  soil  is  frozen,  no  percolution  can 
occur  and  most  snowmelt  or  rainfall  will  run  off,  regardless  of  vegetative  type  or  con- 
dition. 

The  statement  that  published  evidence  fails  to  show  that  any  grazing  svstem  consistently 
increases  plant  and  litter  cover  is  misleading.   There  is  no  question  that  on  ranges  grazed 
by  livestock  under  a  grazing  system  that  allows  for  litter  accumulation  and  increased 
plant  vigor,  that  more  plant  and  litter  cover  will  remain  on  watersheds  within  such 
systems  than  on  similarly  stocked  sites  under  no  planned  grazing  svstem. 

P.  3-17   Sacrifice  Areas  Around  Water  Developments: 


Pastures  receiving  season-long  rest  or  periodic  deferment  from  grazing  would  produce 
vegetation  around  water  sources  and  other  areas  where  livestock  concentrate.   Personal 
inspection  in  1979  or  water  facilities  in  a  deferred  pasture  in  the  North  Shoshone 
Allotment  found  young  Bluebunch  Uheatgrass  seedlings  becoming  established  with  in  100 
feet  of  a  water  trough,  and  most  soils  surrounding  the  trough  covered  securely  with  herb- 
aceous vegetation.   Properly  designed  grazing  systems  will  minimize  "Sacrifice  Areas"  and 
can  maintain  good  soil  stabilizing  cover  on  productive  soils.   The  statement  indicates 
the  worse  situation  possible.   It  is  hoped  that  the  managerial  talents  of  BLM  personnel 
and  livestock  operators  will  not  allow  such  irresponsibility. 
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The  second  alternative  would  certainly  be  more  palatable 
monious  atmosphere  than  the  proposed  action. 
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P.  3-38   Last  Paragraph: 


Why  not  try  to  prescribe  grazing  management  system  first,  then  determine  if  an  adjust- 
ment in  stocking  rate  is  necessary.   According  to  Hormay,  stocking  rate  adjustments  are 
seldom  necessary  to  implement  a  grazing  system  and  should  be  withheld  until  trend  studies 
indicate  adjustments  are  necessary.   Management  effectiveness  cannot  be  evaluated  if  too 
many  vaiables  are  introduced. 

P.  3-^2,  47   Discussion  of  specific  Allotment  Plans: 

All  assumptions  are  based  on  forage  estimates  taken  by  inexperienced  BLM  personnel  during 
late  1976  and  1977,  the  most  severe  drought  in  the  area  in  record.-d  history.   Observations 

in  1978  and  1979  (only  53"^  of  normal  precipitation)  indicate  dramatically  improved  range 
conditions  over  those  reported  in  the  EIS. 

I  It  is  recommended  that  the  forage  data  be  essentially  disregarded  and  bite  specific 
allotment  management  plans  be  developed  based  on  the  needs  of  the  resources  and  range 
u  i  is  which  will  achieve  productive  potential  in  the  earliest,  most  cost-effective  manner. 
To  wait  15  years  for  range  improvements  which  would  still  not  meet  the  needs  of  wildlife, 
watersheds  and  the  local  livestock  economy  is  unconscionable. 
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P.    3-52   Expected  Vegetation  Trend,  Table  3-12: 


Because  the  estimate  of  "apparent  trend"  in  the  EIS 
as  discussed  earlier,  the  figures  in  Table  3-12  are 


decidedly  biased  and  unreliable 
milarlv  unreliable. 


P.  3-55   Forage  Allocations: 

As  stated  earlier,  forage  allocations  for  wildlife  are  duplicator^-  and  purelv  an  exercise 
based  on  guesswork.   Specific  allotment  management  plans  addressing  the  various  resource 
needs  within  each  allotment  is  the  proper  approach  to  addressing  wildlife  needs.   It  has 
already  been  determined  that  wildlife  numbers  presently  exceed  15  vear  goals  in  some  areas. 
Most  statements  in  this  section  reflect  the  philosophy  of  the  writer  and  do  not  represent 
specific  knowledge  of  the  resource  or  its  management. 
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There  are  approximately  4,500  acres  of  land  suitable  for  seeding  to  perennial  species 
in  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment  with  a  potential  productive  capacitv  of  two  to  three  acres 
per  AUM.   Such  a  seeding  would  produce  1,200  to  1,800  AI'Ms  of  forage  for  livestock  and 
indigenous  wildlife  species.   The  seeding,  combined  with  1,500  acres  of  prescribed  burning        /Q 
and  1,500  acres  of  chemical  brush  control,  would  more  than  double  the  present  forage  pro- 
duction on  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment. 

Measurements  by  BLM  Range  Conservationists  of  an  old  seeding  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allot- 
ment in  1978  estimated  production  at  1,080  pounds  of  forage  per  acre,  or  1.35  AL'Ms  per 
acre.   At  a  cost  of  $30.00  per  acre,  the  annual  amortized  cost  of  an  AL'M  of  forage  through 
seeding  would  cost  $4.44  as  compared  to  the  unrealistic  cost  per  AL'M  for  spraying  as 
proposed.   The  benefits  to  the  environment  and  to  grazing  animals  and  other  wildlife  would 
be  available  within  three  years,  instead  of  in  15  to  50  years  as  proposed  in  the  EIS.  it 


P.  3-58   Range  Imp 


t  s  : 


Considering  the  average  experience  level  of  range  management  personnel  involved  In  the 
preparation  of  the  EIS  (less  than  2  years),  the  statements  are  not  surprising.   No  men- 
tion of  ecological  plant  seccession  and  its  influence  on  wildlife  population  dynamics 
has  been  made.   The  statements  regarding  the  effects  of  ranee  improvements  are  made  by 
persons  with  litte,  if  any,  personal  experionre   in  range  improvement  -   If  future  develop- 
ment is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act,  the  favorable 
experience  will  benefit  all  involved  BLM  personnel. 


P.  3-59,  61   Impacts  on  Big  Ga 
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The  concern  expressed  about  the  future  of  the  private  lands  adjacent  to  BLM  lands  which 
are  critical  to  wildlife  is  justified,  but  not  for  the  reasons  used  in  the  EIS.  If  the 
proposed  actions  are  carried  out,  many  privately  owned  lands  will  be  altered,  either  to 
develop  more  forage  for  livestock  or  they  will  be  subdivided  and  sold  to  replace  the 
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The  improvements  proposed  in  the  Draft  EIS  were  planned  by  BLM  without  communication  or 
consultation  with  range  users.   Cooperative  planning  would  avoid  implementation  of  un- 
necessary improvements,  would  insure  proper  location  and  site  selection  and  would  allow 
for  adequate  management.   The  result  would  be  an  improvement  program  which  would  not  only 
work  but  which  would  also  be  cost-effective.   Range  improvement  funds  are  in  short  supply. 
Investment  must  be  made  where  they  will  produce  the  greatest  return  to  the  resources  and 
the  local  economy. 

The  potential  forage  production  from  range  seeding  of  152  to  200  pounds  per  acre  is  a 
gross  under-estimate.   Production  samples  of  seedings  through  the  Shoshone  Planning  Unit 
during  1978  and  1979  show  a  range  of  annual  production  per  acre  available  to  grazing 
animals  of  650  pounds  on  old  depleted  seedings  to  1,800  pounds  of  forage  on  well  managed 
seedings.   Grazing  of  seedings  at  such  light  rates  as  suggested  in  the  EIS  will  cause 
loss  of  vigor  and  a  steady  thinning  of  the  stand  because  of  the  insects  and  disease  which 
attack  undergrazed  wheatgrasses . 

P.  3-25-31,  Table  3-7: 

As  stated  in  comments  directed  to  Table  1-7  regarding  rationale  used  in  selecting  grazing 
systems  and  establishment  of  grazing  schedules  requires  a  close  working  relationship  be- 
tween the  permittee  and  the  BLM  Range  Conservationist.   There  are  a  number  of  correct 
methods  of  implementing  any  given  grazing  system.   There  are  often  several  grazing  systems 
or  modifications  of  grazing  systems  which  will  produce  desirable  results  on  an  allotment. 
Joint  agreement  and  cooperation  in  this  process  is  essential  to  success.   It  is  also 
required  by  law  (  PL  95-514) . 

A  grazing  system  must  not  only  protect  and  enhance  the  resources  —  it  must  also  be  com- 
patible with  the  permittee's  operation.   All  but  one  proposed  grazing  system  (TabK  1-7, 
page  1-17,  Timmerman  East  Allotment)  were  selected  independently  of  the  permittee  by 
BLM.   Most  permittees  in  the  EIS  Area  express  concern  about  the  practical  application 
of  proposed  grazing  systems  to  their  operations. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  selection  of  grazing  systems  and  planning  of  improve- 
ments be  conducted  as  part  of  the  allotment  management  planning  process,  and  that  it  be 
carried  out  in  close  consultation,  coordination  and  cooperation  with  the  permittee(s)  and 
appropriate  state,  local,  and  federal  agencies,  as  required  by  Section  8  of  the  Public 
Rangelands  Improvement  Act  of  1978. 

P.  3  32-36,  Table  3-8   Net  Long  Term  Impacts  of  the  Proposed  Action  on  Vegetation: 

Recognizing  that  the  proposed  action  would  result  in  the  impacts  stated  on  Table  3-8,  it 
is  important  to  note,  however,  that  since  the  proposed  action  has  not  been  adequately 
coordinated,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ultimately  selected  action  must  resemble  that 
proposed.   The  proposed  action  is  a  defensive  action.   It  is  suggested  that  the  BLM 
aggressively  attack  the  resource  opportunities  offered  in  the  Shoshone  Area  and  develop 
those  rangelands  to  their  full  productive  potential. 

P.  3-37   Cumulative  Impacts: 

This  section  emphasises  overstocking  and  717.   utilization  of  yearly  forage  production. 
There  are  two  ways  to  resolve  this  dilema,  if  we  assume  the  figures  are  correct: 

1.  Reduce  stocking  rates  as  BLM  plans. 

2.  Improve  range  productivity  through  seeding,  brush  control  and  management 
so  that  present  livestock  numbers  can  be  maintained.   Voluntary  reductior 
in  stocking  to  implement  improvements  and  establish  vegetation  would  be 
utilized. 


/  q| ranchers'  earning  capacity  destroyed  by  the  proposed  action 
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reas  in  the  Challis  EIS  area  would  be 

rendered  uneconomical  bv  the  proposed 

River,  critical  Bighorn  Sheep  and 

The  impact  on  wildlife 


The  EIS  'cries 


quality  will  be  far  more  devastating  than  if  no  action  had  been  taken  by  BLM 

Similar  possibilities  exist  in  the  Picabo  and  other  acreas.   If  more  realistic  actions  are 
not  forthcoming  than  those  proposed  in  this  EIS,  history  will  repeat  itself.   Considering 
its  attractiveness  and  proximity  to  Silver  Creek  and  Sun  Valley,  private  land   in  the 
Picabo-Timmerman  Hills  area  would  be  in  high  demand  if  subdivided, 
wolf"  but  does  not  address  the  solution  to  the  basic  problems. 

The  contention  that  reductions  in  livestock  numbers  automatically  result  in  an  equal  and 
opposite  impact  on  wildlife  numbers  is  an  unsupported  assumption.  On  the  contrarv  his- 
tory records  that  large  populations  of  big  game,  particularly  deer  and  elk,  did  not 
exist  in  the  intermountain  west  until  the  man-related  activities  of  agriculture  and  live- 
stock grazing  were  well  established.  In  many  areas  peak  numbers  of  livestock  numbers  and 
deer  numbers  occurred  simultaneously.  It  is  important  to  consider  historical  data  when 
planning  for  the  future. 

3-63   Sage  Grouse: 
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A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  throughout  the  West  to  improve  sage  grouse  habitat  by 
fencing  wet  areas.   Other  than  to  protect  spring  sources  from  trampling,  most  have  proven 


-  proven 
ulated  grazing  through  properly  designed  ermine  systems  result  in  better 
bitat  since  livestock  remove  dead,  decadent 


unsuccessful 
at  sine 
sprouts  essential  to  brooding  sage  grouse. 

P.  3-64   waterfowl: 


ion  and  promote  the  growth  of  tender 
ng  such  areas  is  a  waste  of  monev. 
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Properly  disigned  grazing  systems  will  improve  waterfowl  nestinc  and  escape  cover  during 
years  when  pastures  are  deferred  or  rested.   Improved  plant  vigor  and  production  would 
steadily  increase  available  vegetation  during  season  of  earlv  livestock  use. 

P.  3-73  Hunting: 


82 

9-49 


The  statement  that  additional  wildlife  habitat  would  be  provided  is  unsupported   The 
premise  of  the  EIS  is  not  to  develop  habitat,  but  to  merely  cling  to  that  which  is 
currently  present,  whatever  its  state. 

The  final  draft  should  include  a  cooperative  plan  for  the  development  of  new  wildlife 
habitat  and  the  rehabilitation  of  existing  habitat. 

P.  3-74  Other  Recreation: 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  statement,  "The  reduction  in  livestock  numbers  —  would  tend 
to  improve  the  aesthetics  of  the  area  and  enhance  almost  all  recreational  activities  to 
the  limited  degree."   This  is  purelv  the  opinion  of  the  writer  and  is  not  supported  bv 
fact.  r 

P.  3-74   Impacts  on  Livestock  Cra 


il'S  ■ 


In  Chapte 


are  90  pages  devoted  to  the  impacts  of  the  proposed  action  on  the 
it  are  strong  statements  detailing  the  negative  aspects  of  live- 


stock  grazing  on  every  resource.   Overall  reductions  in  permitred  livestock  grazing 

levels  from  83,120  AUMs  presently  licensed  to  an  "initial"  stocking  rate  of  38,138  AI'Ms  (547.) 


ire  proposed. 
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[Individual  reductions  exceed  787,.   Yet  only  10  short  lines  are  devoted  to  describing  the 
82  impact  of  the  proposed  Grazing  Environmental  Impact  Statement  on  livestock  grazing! 
|This  is  unbelievable. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  data  and  alternative  submitted  by  the  Bennet  Hills 
Crazing  Association  be  referred  to  relative  to  the  impacts  on  livestock  graizng  and  the 
local  economy. 

P.  3-78  Second  Paragraph: 

Most  of  the  conflicts  with  livestock  operators  would  have  been  avoided  had  the  EIS 
been  developed  as  a  cooperative,  constructive  document  rather  than  one  which  selected 
data  and  supported  pre-conceived  positions  which  are  negative  to  livestock  grazing  and 
livestock  operators. 


ooperatively  developed 
of  the  112  livestock 
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Any  revision  of  this  EIS,  to  be  effective,  must  be  based  on 
goals  and  objectives  which  are  compatible  with  the  operatic 
operations. 

P.   3-81   Summary: 

Paragraph  2. 

After  15  years,  the  management  proposed  in  this  document  would  result  in  increasing 
production  by  only  9,539  AUMs  after  reducing  grazing  by  44,982  AIMS.  To  undertake 
such  a  program  with  a  goal  of  restoring  onlv  IIS  of  the  presently  licensed  AIMS  is 
unrealistic  when  the  productive  potential  of  the  area  considered. 

The  productive  potential  for  the  area  as  listed  in  Table  2-11  is  127,477  ATMs.   The 
proposed  action  proposes  reaching  only  37;.  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  rangelands 
In  15  .cars  of  intensive  management.   The  public  rangelands  of  the  west  must  play  a 
greater  role  in  producing  the  nation's  supply  of  red  meat.   Livestock  grazing  on  range- 
lands  is  the  most  energy-efficient  means  of  red  meat  production.  To  set  such  low  goals 
in  these  times  of  energy  awareness  is  unthinkable. 


Every  effort  must  be  expended  to  achieve  at  least  75'  of  th< 
capacity  of  the  ranges  through  the  Shoshone  EIS  program. 

p.  3-82   Socioeconomic  Conditions: 


ential  producti 
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Tins  entire  section  is  incomplete  and  inadequately  addresses  the  impacts  on  the  local 
livestock  industry,  the  local,  regional  or  state  economy.   It  is  recommended  that  the 
findings  of  Dr.  John  Keith  in  the  comments  submitted  by  the  Bennett  Hills  Crazing  Asso- 
ciation be  i  i  i  I'-J  and  the  proposed  action  modified  as  necessary  to  minimize  the  so- 
ioeconomic  impacts. 

P.  4-1,13  Mitigating  Measures  and  Monitoring,  Chapter  4: 

All  ■  ...icerns  and  measures  expressed  in  this  chaptei  3ppear  to  be  functions  which  would 

normal lv  be  addressed  in  the  dove lopnicnt  of  allotment  management  plans.   Most  of  the 

concerns  will  be  addressed  if  AMP's  are  developed  in  accordance  with  Section  8  of 

PL  95-514. 

A  thorough  monitoring  program  for  each  resource  must  also  be  developed  on  allotment 

basis. 
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5.  Annual  meetings  of  Allotment  Management  Teams  will  be  conducted,  pre- 
ferably both  prior  to  grazing  turnouts  and  after  the  grazing  season  has 
ended.   Evaluations  of  the  AM?  will  be  discussed  and  recommended  ad- 
justments will  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Stewardship  Croup. 
The  Range  Stewardship  Group  will  review  allotment  management  plan  ad- 
justments as  recommended  by  the  Allotment  Planning  Teams  and  will 
forward  the  proposals  together  with  a  recommendation  to  the  District 
Manager  for  his  decision. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  initial  improvement  plan,  nil  additional  improvements 
deemed  hy  the  Allotment  Planning  Team  to  he  necessary  will  be  designed, 
located,  budgeted,  scheduled  and  operation  and  maintenance  responsibili- 
ties assigned.   Improvement  requests  will  be  presented  to  the  Steward- 
ship Group  for  consideration  and  recommendation  to  the  District  Manager. 

3.  Improvements  to  be  considered  by  the  Allotment  Planning  Teams  and  Stewardship 
Group  are  listed  as  appendix  "A"  to  this  report  which  are  part  of  the  proposal 

submitted  by  the  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association.   In  order  to  keep  improvment 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  to  a  minimum,  permittees  and  state  and  local  agencies 
will  contribute  materials,  manpower  and  machinery  whenever  possible  in  ordur  i..- 
spread  appropriated  funds  as  far  as  possible, 

4.  The  District  Manager  will  cooperate  to  the  limit  of  his  authority  with  the  -.feward- 
ship  Croup.   He  will  develop  or  identify  buffer  zones  of  underobligated  or  unobligate 

grazing  land  throughout  his  district  and  make  it  available  to  those  permittess  who 
are  cooperating  in  range  rehabilitation  projects  where  temporary  reductions  in 
livestock  numbers  are  necessary  to  establish  or  improve  vegetation. 


The  alternative  described  above  includes  all  the 
and  maintaining  resources  for  all  uses  in  the  most 
It  truly  represents  the  spirit  of  the  Public  Rai 
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None  of  the  alternatives,  as  written,  are  realistic,  Ln<  Ludinj  thi  proposed  action. 
Alternatives  Numbers  1  i,    (*    include  some  realistic  proposals,  however . 

owing  alternative  is  proposed: 

Stocking  rates  as  proposed  in  Alternative  No.  1  (1972-76  average  actual  use) 
with  the  difference  between  the  stocking  rate  and  the  licensed  use  to  be 
maintained  as  voluntary  Non-Use. 

Allotment  Management  Plans  are  to  be  developed  on  a  Cooperative,  Coordinated 
and  intergrated  basis,  in  strict  compliance  with  PL  95-514,  as  follows: 

a)  A  range  stewardship  group  is  recommended  to  be  organized  with  broad 
representation  according  to  the  guidelines  implemented  by  the  Chain? 
Stewardship  Committee,  including  the  same  powers  3nd  authority  enjoyed 
by  that  group. 

b)  The  Stewardship  Group  will  appoint  allotment  Planning  Teams  which  will 
prepare  the  various  allotment  management  plans  for  consideration  by  the 
Stewardship  Group.   The  Allotment  Planning  Teams  will  inlude  representati 


The    foil 
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2. 

BLM 


it). 


Forest  Service  (if  permittee  holds  a  USFS  per 

SCS  (Private  land  assistance) 

Idaho  Department  of  Lands  (if  state  land  is  involved) 

Idaho  Fish  and  Came  Department  if  wildlife  habitat  is  involved) 

Other  agencies  as  appropriate. 

The  permittee(s) 


c)   The  Allotment  Planning  Team  will: 

1.  Plan,  design,  locate,  budget  and  schedule  improvements  for  that  allot- 
ment and  assign  maintenance  and  operational  responsibilities. 

2.  Design  grazing  systems  appropriate  to  the  optimum  managment  of  the 
resources  indigenous  to  the  allotment,  recognizing  the  long-range 
improvement  program,  the  AMP  goals  and  integrated  with  the  overall 
permittee's  operation. 

3.  Develop  a  schedule  of  voluntary  non-use,  if  appropriate,  in  order  to 
protect  range  improvements  during  establishment  periods.   Buffer  zones 
throughout  the  BLM  district  and  on  USFS,  State  or  private  lands  will  he 
utilized  whenever  possible  to  minimize  adverse  impacts  on  livestock  or 
rangelands . 

4.  Initiate  a  cooperative  monitoring  svstem  involving  the  permittee  and 
appropriate  agency  personnel  to  insure  collection  and  maintenance  of 
permanent  range  condition  and  trend  data.   The  monitoring  will  be 
scheduled  on  an  annual  basis  and  will  be  conducted  in  a  consistent 
manner.   Study  plots  will  be  well  dispersed  over  the  allotment  re- 
presentative of  all  key  vegetative  types.   Photographic  records  of 
each  plot  will  be  maintained  and  will  become  a  permanent  record,  as 
will  the  study  plot  data  sheets. 
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1.  The  Shoshone  District  has  made  special  efforts  to  involve  the  range 
users.  Suggestions  and  concerns  expressed  by  permittees  were  carefully 
considered  when  they  were  within  the  framework  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
under  which  the  BLM  must  operate.  For  example,  the  modified  rest- 
rotation  grazing  systems  listed  in  Table  1-7  and  described  in  Chapter  1 
were  the  direct  result  of  sheep  operators  describing  to  the  Shoshone 
District  personnel  their  needs  for  space  and  maneuverability. 

2.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

3.  In  1976  the  BLM  District  staff's  experience  within  the  Shoshone  ES 
Area  ranged  from  17  years  to  a  few  months.  Well-qualified  BLM  people 
with  Range  Science  degrees  and  years  of  experience  worked  with  Soil 
Conservation  Service  representatives  having  many  years  experience  in 
Idaho  to  develop  guidelines  for  field  sampling  and  compiling  vegetation 
data.  Also,  see  General  Response  No.  2. 

4.  The  long-term  trend  studies  referred  to  are  the  very  generalized 
Deming  Two-Phase  Condition  and  Trend  Studies.  A  search  of  material  from 
the  Federal  Records  Center  indicates  very  sketchy  data  were  collected 
between  1954  and  1964  for  widely  scattered  points  within  the  Shoshone  ES 
Area.  The  data  are  inconconclusive  and  do  not  appear  to  be  usable  in 
drawing  comparisons  of  past  and  present  range  condition.  These  studies 
were  dropped  by  the  BLM  in  the  mid-1960s  because  the  data  were  so  general 
and  unreliable  that  they  were  not  useful  for  making  good  multiple-use  or 
rangeland-management  decisions.  The  parameters  used  and  the  results 
obtained  are  not  directly  comparable  to  the  present  method  employed  by 
the  BLM.  The  photo  trend  studies  established  after  1969,  on  allotments 
having  allotment  management  plans,  were  used  to  help  determine  changes 

in  range  condition  (refer  to  "Vegetation  Trend"  in  Chapter  2). 

5.  The  ES  does  not  equate  reductions  in  livestock  numbers  to  an  equal 
and  opposite  growth  in  wildlife  populations.  Under  the  Proposed  Action 
wildlife  numbers  could  increase  for  most  species  due  to  the  increased 
quantity  and  quality  of  wildlife  food  and  cover  provided  by  properly 
managing  livestock  grazing.  See  response  10,  letter  20. 

6    The  massive  land  treatments  in  the  Vale  Project  were  extremely 
expensive  and  were  subject  to  considerable  controversy  regarding  benefits 
to  wildlife.  According  to  Heady  and  Bartolome  (1977),  the  analysis  of 
positive  and  negative  effects  of  the  Vale  Project  on  wildlife  was  incon- 
clusive and  depended  largely  on  value  judqments. 

7.   See  revised  text  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

8    Loss  of  annual  income,  the  multiplier  effect,  loss  of  employment, 
and  impacts  on  financing  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socio- 
economic Conditions."  Loss  of  property  tax  revenues  to  local  governments 
would  be  insignificant.  Loss  of  capital  value  would  be  dependent  on  the 
management  styles  adopted  by  the  individual  rancher. 
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9.  The  BLM  and  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  are  concerned 
about  the  future  use  of  private  lands  that  are  crucial  to  wildlife,  but 
neither  agency  has  any  control  over  the  ultimate  use  of  that  private 
land.  Both  agencies  are  interested  in  working  with  private  landowners  on 
the  question  of  crucial  wildlife  areas. 

10.  See  revised  Chapter  9,  "Consultation  and  Coordination  in  Preparation 
the  Proposed  Action." 

11.  See  response  1,  above,  General  Response  No.  2,  and  revised  Chapter 
9,  "Consultation  and  Coordination  in  Preparation  of  the  Proposed  Action." 

12.  See  response  1,  above,  and  revised  Chapter  9,  "Consultation  and 
Coordination  in  Preparation  of  the  Proposed  Action." 


13.  See  revised  Chapter  9, 
of  the  Proposed  Action." 


"Consultation  and  Coordination  in  Preparation 


14.  An  assessment  of  the  impacts  of  this  proposal  are  covered  in 
Chapter  8,  Alternative  1:  No  Change.   In  summary,  in  those  allotments 
indicating  a  downward  adjustment  based  on  inventory  data,  the  1972-1976 
stocking  rate  is  excessive  and  should  be  adjusted. 

15.  The  ES  relates  to  allocation  of  forage  and  proposes  several  dif- 
ferent grazing  systems  which  could  be  employed  to  meet  the  long-term 
objectives.  Prior  to  implementation  of  AMPs,  meetings  will  be  held  with 
the  grazing  users  to  develop  cooperative,  coordinated,  and  integrated 
plans. 

16.  See  General  Response  No.  5. 

17.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

18.  "Initial"  is  used  to  identify  the  starting  point  for  the  stocking 
rates  following  completion  of  the  ES,  considering  that  subsequent 
adjustments  could  be  made  based  on  changing  vegetation  conditions. 

19.  See  response  5,  letter  16. 

20.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

21.  Presently  livestock  turnout  dates  on  crucial  deer  winter  ranges 
occur  between  April  1  and  April  16,  which  causes  direct  competition  with 
wildlife  on  early  spring  ranges.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Range  Handbook  (USDA  1937),  "Sandberg  bluegrass  is  one  of  the  first 
plants  ready  to  graze  in  the  spring,  and  the  entire  plant  is  very  pala- 
table and  readily  grazed  by  all  classes  of  livestock  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer."  Also,  Sandberg  bluegrass  was  given  full  credit  in  the 
allocation  of  forage  to  livestock  in  this  ES. 
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30.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

The  long-term  objective  is  to  convert  large  acreages  of  cheatgrass 
to  perennial  grasses.  Perennial  grasses  mean  native  perennial  grasses 
or  introduced  grass  species.  Species  proposed  to  be  seeded  would  not  be 
limited  to  crested  wheatgrass.  Replacing  cheatgrass  could  be  accomplished 
by  either  managing  ranges  in  such  a  way  that  palatable  perennial  native 
grasses  would  exert  dominance,  or  by  seeding  introduced  grasses.  Neither 
method  would  result  in  an  immediate  solution  to  the  cheatgrass  fire 
hazard,  nor  could  either  method  entirely  replace  cheatgrass. 

The  Proposed  Action,  including  2,112  acres  of  seeding,  was  designed 
to  attain  the  specific  objectives  (Table  1-4)  primarly  through  grazing 
management.  Only  those  land  treatments  necessary  for  pasture  balance  or 
otherwise  needed  for  grazing  system  implementation  were  proposed. 

Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation  identifies  land  treatments 
which  could  be  used  to  accelerate  range  stabilization.  Of  the  87,653 
acres  identified  for  treatment,  42,560  acres  would  be  seeded.  Both  the 
Proposed  Action  and  Alternative  4  are  consistent  with  the  resource 
management  plan  and  represent  a  responsible  approach  to  multiple  use 
management. 

31.  Treatment  of  4,040  acres  is  identified  in  the  Proposed  Action. 
However,  82,272  acres  of  treatment  are  identified  in  Alternative  4: 
Maximum  Rehabilitation. 

32.  The  intent  is  not  to  maintain  50  percent  cover  of  sagebrush  through- 
out spray  areas;  however,  patches  or  strips  could  be  sprayed  to  retain 
approximately  half  the  area  with  original  cover. 

33.  The  two  seasons  of  rest  are  not  necessarily  two  full  years.  Normally, 
sagebrush  is  sprayed  in  the  spring.  No  grazing  use  would  be  allowed  the 
first  year  to  allow  "released"  grass  species  (which  are   ordinarily  of 

low  vigor)  to  grow,  gain  vigor,  and  establish  healthy  root  systems. 
Grazing  could  be  allowed  the  second  year  after  seed  ripe  or,  if  necessary, 
use  might  be  deferred  until  the  next  year.  The  purpose  of  deferring 
grazing  would  be  to  ensure  a  healthy  stand  of  forage. 

34.  Maintenance  responsibilities  will  be  thoroughtly  delineated  in 
Allotment  Management  Plans  (AMPs).  A  general  description  is  given  in 
the  ES  for  those  readers  who  will  have  no  involvement  with  AMPs. 

35.  The  funding  and  manpower  requirements  represented  the  best  estimate 
at  the  time  of  preparation  of  the  ES.  The  section,  as  written,  in  no 
way  precludes  private  participation  under  cooperative  agreement. 

36.  Research  literature  and  experience  within  the  Shoshone  District 
both  indicate  dietary  overlap  between  livestock  and  big  game.  The  60 
percent  utilization  figure  represents  a  multiple-use  concept  wherein  the 
needs  of  non-game  wildlife  and  watershed  protection  would  be  met.  If 
utilization  were  based  solely  on  the  amount  of  plant  residues  desired, 
no  livestock  grazing  could  be  allowed  in  years  of  extraordinarily  low 
vegetation  production. 
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22.  Big  game  numbers  were  evaluated  as  to  a  reasonable  increase  that 
could  be  expected  in  the  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  populations  over  the 
next  fifteen  years.  This  was  coordinated  with  the  Idaho  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game  and  is  in  line  with  their  fifteen-year  management  plan  for 
increasing  big  game  populations.  The  big  game  populations  would  be 
allocated  forage  in  the  future  compatible  with  the  identified  population 
goals. 

23.  See  response  1,  above. 

24.  The  condition,  trend,  existing  improvements,  existing  season(s)  of 
use,  wildlife  needs,  and  many  other  factors  were  used  to  select  a 
particular  grazing  system  for  a  given  allotment  (Table  1-7). 

There  are  some  identified  objectives  that  would  not  be  met  by 
either  rest-rotation  or  deferred  grazing  systems.  General  statements 
about  one  system  or  the  other  overlook  the  specifics  for  each  allotment. 

25.  The  ES  Area  has  574,148  acres  of  public  land,  of  which  5,892  acres 
(approximately  1  percent)  is  proposed  for  protection  and  enhancement  of 
terrestrial  wildlife  habitat.  Fencing  areas  for  wildlife  habitat  values 
has  proven  very   successful  in  developing  quality  habitat  for  many  species 
of  wildlife  in  the  Shoshone  District. 

26.  Within  the  Shoshone  ES  Area,  many  exclosures  show  marked  improvement 
under  protection  from  grazing.  Fenced  meadow  areas  at  Bull  Spring, 
Rattlesnake  Spring,  Thorn  Springs,  Dry  Creek,  White  Arrow  Pond,  Picabo 
Exclosure,  and  Sonner's  Reservoir  are   examples.  Some  exclosures  show 
little  if  any  improvement,  e.g.,  Macon  Flat  Exclosure  No.  1.   It  appears 
that  less  improvement  occurs  in  exclosures  established  in  areas  already 
in  poor  range  condition. 

27.  The  phrase  has  been  deleted. 

28.  Compliance  with  the  Grazing  Regulations  (Title  43,  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations,  Group  4100  -  Grazing  Administration,  subpart  4140  -  Prohibited 
Acts)  is  expected  of  all  persons  grazing  livestock  on  the  public  lands. 
Trespass  abatement  is  a  priority  function  of  BLM  in  all  forms  of  public 
land  use. 

29.  Considerable  thought  was  given  to  proposed  range  improvements,  and 
continual  consultation  with  the  range  users  occurred.  In  fact,  a  good 
share  of  the  cattleguards  were  recommended  by  the  range  users  because  of 
the  constant  straying  of  cattle  occasioned  by  open  gates.  Tables  8-19 
and  8-20  indicate  additional  range  improvements  with  emphasis  on  land 
treatment  for  each  allotment  under  Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation. 
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37.  Big  game  numbers  were  evaluated,  anticipating  a  reasonable  increase 
that  could  be  expected  in  the  deer,  elk,  and  antelope  populations  over 
the  next  fifteen  years.  Population  goals  were  coordinated  with  the  Idaho 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  were  in  line  with  their  fifteen-year 
management  plan  for  increasing  big  game  populations.  The  resource  management 
plan  does  not  propose  a  100  percent  increase  in  all  wildlife  species. 

38.  A  review  of  Table  1-3  shows  that  many  of  the  8,596  acres  are  proposed 
for  other  than  wildlife  uses,  including  livestock  trailing,  stock  driveways, 
holding  fields,  public  sales,  and  soil  stabilization. 

39.  Sagebrush  canopy  cover  of  20  to  50  percent  on  deer  winter  ranges, 
with  management  for  increased  production  of  bitterbrush,  willows,  and 
ceanothus,  would  provide  adequate  food  and  cover  for  wintering  deer. 
Presently,  the  deer  winter  ranges  have  a  sagebrush  canopy  cover  of  25  to 
30  percent  or  less.  For  this  reason  no  brush  controls  have  been  proposed 
on  any  deer  winter  ranges. 

40.  Range  improvement  projects  that  did  not  reduce  the  sagebrush  canopy 
cover  below  15  to  30  percent  would  generally  not  adversely  affect  sage 
grouse.  However,  the  Proposed  Action  was  designed  to  attain  the  specific 
objectives  (Table  1-4)  primarily  through  grazing  management.  Only  those 

land  treatments  necessary  for  balancing  pastures  or  for  otherwise  implementing 
the  grazing  systems  were  proposed.  Alternative  4  identifies  additional 
land  treatments,  some  of  which  include  important  sage  grouse  areas,  but 
they  would  not  be  designed  to  reduce  sagebrush  below  the  suggested 
level . 

41.  See  General  Response  No.  5.  The  reference  to  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Lands  agreement  on  exchange-of-use  has  been  deleted. 

42.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

43.  The  Musgrave  Equation  and  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  are  the 
only  equations  available  at  the  present  time  for  estimating  erosion 
rates.  They  yield  similar  results.  Where  the  "101"  Allotment  is  steeper, 
the  area  consists  mainly  of  rock  outcrop  and  talus  slopes  which  are 
eroding  at  very  slow  rates.  Cover  is  only  about  five  percent  higher  in 
the  Magic  Allotment.  The  primary  reason  for  the  lower  erosion  rates  in 
the  "101"  Allotment  is  the  inherent  properties  of  the  soils,  which  are 
much  less  erosive  than  those  in  the  Magic  Allotment. 

44.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  2,  "Water  Resources,"  "Water  Quality,"  most 
water  quality  problems  in  the  ES  Area  are  considered  to  be  caused  by 
factors  other  than  livestock  grazing. 
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45.  Estimates  of  production  (corrected  by  clipping  and  weighing  the 
samples,  both  green  and  air  dried)  were  based  on  samples  of  vegetation 
which  grew  from  early  April  through  August  1976.  Adjustments  were  made 
for  degree  of  utilization  by  livestock.  No  hail  storms  were  noted  on 
any  of  the  data  sheets.  Densities  of  grasshoppers  were  about  average  in 
1976  and  increased  during  the  1977-1979  period. 

Table  A3-1  shows  the  range  of  production  for  each  condition  class 
for  each  ecological  site.  This  information  was  gathered  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  (SCS)  for  a  wide  geographic  area  over  many  years. 
The  production  estimates  made  by  the  Shoshone  District  in  1976  utilized 
identical  inventory  methods  as  those  used  by  SCS-  In  fact,  the  crew 
leader  and  crew  members  were  trained  by  an  SCS  employee  with  many  years 
experience  in  Idaho. 

Also,  see  General  Response  No.  4. 

46.  See  revised  text  Chapter  2,  "Vegetation,"  "Trend." 

When  trend  data  over  a  period  of  several  years  was  not  available, 
observed  apparent  trend  was  used  to  determine  the  direction  of  change 
in  vegetation  condition.  The  field  worksheets  were  devised  in  the 
Idaho  State  Office  following  the  general  guidelines  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  scoring  system.  That  system  is  discussed  by  Stoddart  and  Smith 
(1955),  pp.  136-188.  Stoddart,  Smith,  and  Box  (1975)  point  out  that 
among  the  most  important  factors  for  determining  trend  are  vigor  and 
reproduction  of  both  desirable  and  less  desirable  plant  species,  and 
the  amount  of  litter.  All  of  these  factors  were  employed  by  the 
Shoshone  District. 


47.  Noxious  weeds 
the  ES. 


occur  in  areas  of  severe  disturbance  as  indicated  in 


48.  See  response  21,  above. 


49. 


See  response  5,  letter  16. 


50.  Dietary  studies  and  literature  review  from  other  areas  with  similar 
range  types  were  used  in  determining  forage  allocations  for  wildlife. 

51.  The  referenced  statement  is  based  on  the  BLM  soil -vegetation  inventory 
and  numerous  observations.  The  south  slopes,  including  most  of  the  deer 
winter  range,  are   almost  entirely  in  poor  condition.  BLM  personnel  have 
surveyed  the  Picabo  Hills  on  foot  many  times,  including  twice  each  year 
(spring  and  fall)  to  collect  data  on  percent  utilization  of  bitterbrush 

by  wintering  deer.  BLM  personnel  participated  in  the  horseback  tour 
mentioned  but  did  not  observe  higher  range  conditions  than  expected. 


52.  There  is  approximately  150,000  acres  of  big  game  winter  range  in 
the  ES  Area;  of  this,  3,730  acres  (2  percent)  would  be  initially  unallott 
to  livestock  for  the  enhancement  of  wildlife  habitat.  Future  grazing  of 
these  unallotted  areas  would  be  considered  if  it  were  determined  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  management  of  the  wildlife  habitat. 
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63.  See  response  43,  above.  There  are  several  ways  to  increase  the 
amount  of  vegetation  residues  (litter).  Reducing  grazing  is  one  way, 
seeding  and  controlling  brush  is  another,  and  the  combination  of  these  is 
a  third.  The  expected  impact  on  the  amount  of  vegetation  residues  is 
also  discussed  in  the  "Impacts  on  Vegetation"  section  under  each  of  the 
alternatives  in  Chapter  8. 

64.  Many  years  of  experience  in  the  application  of  herbicide  to  sagebrush 
in  the  Shoshone  District  indicate  the  best  time  to  spray  is  from  mid- 
April  to  the  first  week  in  May.  The  most  sensitive  indicator  is  the 

boot  stage  of  Sandberg's  bluegrass.  Spraying  later  endangers  bitterbrush 
and  several  perennial  forb  species. 

There  would  be  leaf  fall  and  decreased  ground  cover  of  live  vegetation 
from  sagebrush  before  the  perennial  grass  species  reached  their  full 
growth  for  the  year.  These  species  would  normally  be  much  increased  in 
vigor  and  size  but  would  still  occupy  less  total  space  than  the  sagebrush 
once  did.  This  accounts  for  the  expected  short-term  increase  in  erosion 
which  would  only  occur  in  the  event  of  very  heavy  spring  rains.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  growing  season  the  increased  erosion  hazard  would 
decrease  significantly. 

Also,  see  response  62,  above. 

65.  The  8,596  acres  protected  from  grazing  would  be  similar  to  areas 
now  protected  from  grazing  by  rights-of-way  fences.  Observation  of 
these  areas  over  many  years  does  not  indicate  decadence  or  infestation 
by  insects  or  disease.  There  is  an  abundance  of  litter  and  live  vegetation. 

The  recommendation  to  graze  these  areas  periodically  will  be  fully 
considered  when  specific  plans  are  written. 

66.  The  ES  is  concerned  with  analyzing  impacts  on  surface  runoff  due  to 
livestock  grazing  and  not  natural  phenomena  beyond  our  control. 

67.  The  quoted  statement  indicates  that  there  is  some  question  regarding 
this  matter.  The  identified  impacts  on  water  resources  are  based  on 
predicted  increases  in  vegetation  cover  resulting  from  the  proposed 
changes  in  grazing  management. 

68.  See  Response  8,  letter  16. 

69.  The  estimated  cost  for  the  1,000  acres  of  treatment  is  $8.50  per 
acre  or  $8,500  (Table  1-8).  The  allowable  stocking  rate  would  increase 
from  10.7  acres  per  AUM  to  about  7.3  acres  per  AUM.  The  expenditure  of 
funds  is  proposed  because  the  brush  spray  is  needed  to  implement  the 
management  system.  To  estimate  cost  per  AUM  added,  alone,  is  an  over- 
simplification. 

The  site  potential  for  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  vegetation  is 
between  600  and  1200  pounds  per  acre  for  loamy  soils  in  the  8"-12" 
moisture  zone  (Table  A3-1 ) ,  which  make  up  only  part  of  the  allotment. 
All  other  ecological  sites  are  less  productive. 

The  release  of  grass  through  brush  control  on  poor  condition  range 
would  not  result  in  the  entire  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  going 
into  livestock  forage.  For  example,  considerable  brush  would  be  left  to 
meet  the  needs  of  wildlife,  consistent  with  the  resource  management 
plan. 
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53.  Map  2-6  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  antelope  range  is  in  highly 
disturbed  or  poor  condition.  It  has  been  shown  in  many  research  studies 
that  more  competition  exists  between  wildlife  and  livestock  on  lower 
condition  ranges.  The  ES  does  not  address  proposed  improvements  for 
wildlife  other  than  those  related  to  the  management  of  livestock  grazing. 

54.  The  photo  caption  refers  to  scenic  quality,  not  land  status. 

55.  No  road  construction  is  proposed  in  the  ES.  Cattleguards  are 
considered  to  be  beneficial  to  livestock  management  and  increase  convenience 
to  the  general  public. 


has  been  changed.  See 


56.  See  response  1,  above. 

57.  The  text  of  Chapter  1,  "Interrelationships, 
also,  General  Response  No.  5. 

58.  The  text  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions"  has 
been  revised  to  reflect  consideration  of  Dr.  Keith's  findings. 

59.  As  indicated  in  Chapter  2,  "Assumptions  and  Analysis  Guidelines," 
Assumption  2,  funds  (and  labor)  would  be  acceptable  on  a  donation  basis 
under  cooperative  agreements. 

60.  A  careful  review  of  Table  2-18  shows  that  848  deer  wintered  on  the 
Picabo  and  Spud  Patch  Allotments  and  the  unallotted  areas  in  1976,  the 
data  year  used  for  this  ES.  The  1979  deer  count  of  1,028  for  the  same 
three  areas  is  180  deer  more  than  the  1976  count,  and  465  deer  less  than 
the  fifteen-year  ES  goal  of  1,493. 

61.  Fencing  wet  areas,  meadows,  seeps,  springs,  etc.,  has  proven  very 
successful  in  developing  quality  habitat  for  many  wildlife  species. 
Many  of  these  areas  should  be  fenced  to  protect  these  small  habitats 
from  livestock  degradation,  even  under  a  properly  designed  grazing 
system.  Hormay  (personal  communication,  1976)  stated  that,  "Vegetation 
in  certain  areas,  such  as  meadows  and  drainage  ways,  are  invariably 
closely  utilized  under  any  stocking  rate  or  system  of  grazing.  Such  use 
may  be  detrimental  to  wildlife,  esthetic  or  recreational,  or  other 
values.  Where  this  is  the  case,  about  the  only  way  to  preserve  values 
is  to  fence  the  area  off  from  grazing.  Reducing  livestock  or  adjusting 
the  grazing  season  usually  will  not  solve  such  a  problem." 

62.  The  Proposed  Action  was  designed  to  meet  the  specific  objectives, 
shown  in  Table  1-4,  primarily  through  grazing  management.  Only  those 
land  treatments  necessary  for  balancing  pastures  or  for  otherwise  imple- 
menting the  grazing  systems  were  proposed.  Alternative  4:  Maximum 
Rehabilitation  identifies  additional  land  treatments  that  could  be 
conducted  in  the  ES  Area. 


Letter  34  Responses  Continued 

70.  On  June  26,  1978,  two  range  conservationists  visited  the  allotment 
and  made  the  following  notes,  "A  trip  to  the  allotment. . .showed  tremendous 
recovery  on  the  AGCR  seeding.  Plants  were  approximately  18  inches  high 
with  an  abundance  of  seed  heads.  Production  was  estimated  to  be  around 
500  to  1,000  lbs/dry  matter  per  acre." 

The  grazing  capacity  (assuming  no  annuals  were  present),  calculated 
at  60  percent  of  the  1978  total  production,  would  be  between  1.3  and  2.7 
acres  per  AUM.  That  stocking  rate  would  be  very  idealistic  because  1978 
was  an  above-average  moisture  year  and  because  similar  seedings  stocked 
at  that  rate  have  diminished  in  productivity  over  the  years. 

The  seeding  covers  only  330  acres  of  the  8,684  total  acres  in  the 
allotment,  or  4  percent  of  the  area. 

71.  The  ES  estimates  of  long-term  forage  production  for  seedings  would 
mean  a  livestock  stocking  rate  of  between  4.0  and  5.3  acres  per  AUM. 
These  estimates  are  based  on  production  of  seedings  on  the  same  ecological 
sites  in  nearby  allotments.  Considering  the  resource  management  plan  require- 
ments for  non-game  wildlife  species  and  for  adequate  soil  cover  from  residual 
vegetation,  these  stocking  rates  appear  reasonable.  Of  course,  the  BLM  could 
increase  the  stocking  rate  temporarily  or  permanently  as  warranted  by  the 
particular  situation. 

Examination  of  ungrazed  stands  of  crested  wheatgrass  along  fenced 
highway  rights-of-way  near  Shoshone  over  a  period  of  several  years  does 
not  indicate  a  loss  of  vigor  or  a  steady  thinning  of  the  stands  because 
of  insects  and  disease. 


72.  Since  the  mid-sixties,  the  BLM  approa 
to  initiate  systems  at  the  current  stockin 
studies  indicated  overstocking.  A  majority 
Area  resulted  in  "breaking"  the  system  yea 
the  forage  in  the  use  pastures  was  used  be 
was  due  to  end.  Consequently,  cattle  were 
treatment  pasture  two  to  three  weeks  early 
rested  pasture  was  also  used.  This  complet 
system  and  resulted  in  a  subsequent  reduct 

In  those  allotments  where  the  stockin 
capacity  prior  to  entering  the  grazing  sys 
static  to  increasing. 

73.  Forage  data  are  required  in  the  allocation  of  resources  between 
competing  uses  and  cannot  be  disregarded.  Site-specific  allotment 
management  plans  will  be  developed  based  on  the  needs  of  all  identified 
resources  including  the  grazing  of  livestock.  Land  treatments  will  be 
fully  considered  consistent  with  the  resource  management  plans  and 
future  BLM  funding  levels. 


ch  to  grazing  systems  has  been 
g  level,  even  though  past 

of  these  instances  in  the  ES 
r  after  year.  In  other  words, 
fore  the  assigned  treatment 

allowed  to  enter  the  next 
In  many  instances,  the 
ely  negated  the  management 
ion  in  stocking  level, 
g  level  was  adjusted  to  estimated 
tern,  stocking  levels  are 
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Letter  34  Responses  Continued 
74.  See  response  15,  letter  9. 


75.  Prior  to  making  allocations,  every  allotment  was  closely  reviewed 
as  to  wildlife  numbers,  season  of  use,  habitat  requirements,  and  any 
other  pertinent  factors.  Allocations  were  based  on  a  thorough  review  of 
appropriate  scientific  literature  and  were  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
satisfactory  diet  for  each  big  game  species. 

76.  The  individual  responsible  for  the  wildlife  portions  of  the  ES  had 
a  Bachelor's  Degree  and  two  years  of  graduate  work  in  range  and  wildlife 
management  and  had  been  in  the  Shoshone  District  for  more  than  seven 
years.  He  considered  predicted  plant  succession  when  assessing  the 
wildlife  impacts. 

77.  See  response  60,  above. 

78.  See  response  9,  above. 

79.  See  responses  61  and  65,  above. 

30.   The  proposed  adjustments  in  stocking  rates  and  changes  in  grazing 
management  would  provide  additional  and  improved  wildlife  habitat.  The 
purpose  of  this  ES  is  to  assess  the  impacts  of  livestock  grazing,  not  to 
present  or  assess  all  management  programs. 

81.  Based  on  objective  criteria  of  visual  resource  management  and 
subjective  evaluation  of  public  opinion,  increases  in  vegetation  cover 
and  variety  are  considered  to  be  desirable  in  areas  of  denuded  landscapes. 

82.  The  ten  lines  mentioned  are  merely  an  introduction  to  the  eight- 
page  section  entitled  "Impacts  on  Livestock  Grazing." 

83.  The  potential  vegetation  production  allocable  as  forage  in  Table  2- 
11  represents  the  best  estimate  of  native  range  productivity  in  excellent 
condition,  or  the  ranges  as  they  were  in  the  late  1800s.  That  production 
will  probably  never  be  attainable  again.  The  vegetation  inventory  shows 
that  only  about  42  percent  of  the  original  capacity  now  exists  for  all 
classes  of  large  herbivores.  The  proposed  stocking  rate  for  livestock 
would  be  30  percent  of  that  original  capacity.  Estimated  future  production 
in  fifteen  years  would  be  approximately  37  percent  of  the  original 
capacity. 

The  recovery  of  rangeland  in  an  8"-12"  moisture  zone  is  expected  to 
be  very  slow,  but  the  expected  increase  in  production  could  occur  sooner 
than  fifteen  years. 

84.  See  response  59,  above.  All  new  information  will  be  considered 
when  formulating  the  future  grazing  management  decisions. 

85.  See  response  14,  above. 

86.  See  response  15,  above. 
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to  obtain  agreement  at  levels  incrementally  up  to  800  AUMs.   The  auction  then  ceased 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  any  reduction  was  unacceptable.   It  was  further 
explained  to  Hansen  and  Smrcka  that  any  reduction  short  of  temporary,  voluntary  non- 
use  to  implement  improvements  would  be  unacceptable.   It  was  also  explained  that 
management  was  urgently  needed  and  that  water  development  was  needed  on  the  north  end 
of  both  allotments  if  they  were  to  be  properly  integrated  into  a  management  system. 

A  meeting  was  held  the  following  March  11  at  the  BLM  District  District  Office  in 
Shoshone.   District  Manager  Hazier  conducted  the  meeting.   Considerable  nmu  wa^i  devote 
to  an  explanation  of  BLM  inventory  procedures  and  the  process  of  allocating  and  deter- 
mining forage  capacity. 


It  was  explained  that  a  4  pasture,  Rest-rotatio 
lished  on  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment,  and  that  late 
eluded  as  part  of  the  program.  It  was  pointed  out  t 
range  for  cows  and  calves.  The  sheep  use  was  in  the 
travel  through  in  the  fall  to  some  extent.  The  wate 
itself  to  late  summer,  fall  or  winter  use.   There  is 


most  pasture  and  for  late  fall  and  winter  use,  which  might 
Campbell,  a  frostproof  water  system  would  first  be  necessar 
field  which  is  watered  from  the  Lincoln  Canal,  which  is  dry 


i  Crazing  System  would  be  estab- 
iummer  and  fall  use  would  be  in- 
lat  this  was  principally  spring 

early  spring,  but  the  sheep  could 
■  situation  at  present  does  not  lend 

no  late  water  north  ol  Che  southern- 


Then  came  the  shocker!   The  folio 
Present  AUMs 


Allotment 

Lincoln 
Kinzie  Butte 
Hiway  Area 

Total 


1026 
350 
240 


ing  stocking  rate 

Proposed  AUMs 

390(38%) 
235(67%) 

240(100%) 


e  feasable 

for 

Wi 

1.  0 

,  even 

for 

the 

so 

uth« 

in  October, 

re  ann< 

Hinced: 

and 


cattle 

sheep 
sheep 


865  AUMS  (53.5%) 


The  Bureau  people  admitted  that  their  1976  data  was  not  good,  but  announced  that 
they  had  discovered  a  1955  adjudication  survey  which  indicated  a  carrying  capacity  of 


In  1955,  the  Lincoln  Allotment 
property  in  1961,  he  converted  it  to 
21  years  old,  but  was  indicative  of 


as  a  sheep  allotment.   When  Mr.  lest  purchased  the 
cattle.   The  data  collected  in  1955  not  only  was 
totally  different  type  of  management. 


The  data  gathered 
given  precedence  over  i 
a  droughE  year. 


as  undoubtedly  u 
is  not  atypical 


eliable  when  a  1955  range  survey  was 
all  data  gathered  by  BLM  in  1976-77, 


It  was  also  stated  at  this  meeting  that  BLM  rated  the  crested  wheatgr 
on  the  Lincoln  Allotment  at  6  acres  per  AUM. 


5s  seeding 


It  was  also  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Tidwell,  that  the  soils  and 
climatic  data  indicated  an  overall  potential  productivity  of  the  Kinzie  Butte  and 
Lincoln  Allotments  (9,516  acres)  of  1100//  of  forage  for  grazing  animals  per  acre.   This 
totals  a  potential  of  13,957  AUMs  for  the  allotment,  compared  with  a  stocking  rate  of 
865  AUMs  today. 
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2313  Terrace  Drive 
Caldwell,  ID  83605 
August  6,  1979 


Mr.  Charles  J.  Hazier,  Dist.  Manager 

Shoshone  District 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2B 

Shoshone,  Idaho  83352 

Dear  Mr.  Hazier, 

For  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  James  Campbell,  Mr.  Charles  Wilcox,  my  lessee,  and 
Mr.  David  P.  Tidwell,  my  son-in-law,  have  been  meeting  and  corresponding  with  you  in 
an  effort  to  work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  approach  to  the  management  of  the  Kinzie 
Butte  Allotment.   Mr.  James  Campbell,  Campbell  Sheep  Company,  has  also  been  cooperating 
in  this  effort. 

The  Draft  Environmental  Statement  has  been  received.   Not  only  is  it  voluminous 
and  confusing,  but  it  also  totally  ignores  any  of  the  communications  and  proposals 
which  were  suggested  since  the  first  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1976.   Since  your  staff 
has  chosen  not  to  mention  any  of  our  communications,  it  has  become  necessary  for  me  to 
include  our  position,  for  the  record.   I  have  attached  appropriate  correspondence  to 
support  and  document  my  comments. 


As  mentioned  earlier,  the  first  meeting  was  in  the  early  fall  of  1976. 
Manager  Gary  Hansen  and  Range  Conservationist  Rod  Smrcka  (who  had  commenced 
District  that  summer)  explained  the  findings  of  Smrcka's  range  survey,  whic 
conducted  late  that  summer  after  the  grazing  season. 


The 


Area 

in  the 


At  Mr.  Wilcox's  suggestion,  the  inspection  began  in  the  north  end  of  the  allotment 
where  livestock  use  had  been  light  due  to  lack  of  water.   A  few  weeks  earlier,  heavy 
hail  storms  had  pulverized  all  vegetation.   Prior  to  that,  heavy  populations  of  grass- 
hoppers had  ravaged  the  area.   Mssrs.  Hansen  and  Smrcka  insisted  the  range  was  severely 
overgrazed  by  cattle.   No  cow  droppings  were  evident  in  the  vicinity. 

We  then  drove  southward  to  the  crested  wheatgrass  seeding  in  the  southern  end  of 
the  allotment.  The  seeding  had  been  heavily  grazed  and  had  suffered  the  same  impacts 
from  the  hail  and  grasshoppers. 


Smrcka  and  Hansen  explained  that  the  seedi 
ould  take  years  to  restore  it  to  productivity. 


ig  was  virtually  destroyed 
if  it  could  ever  be. 


Then  Mr.  Hansen  explained  the  proposal  to  combine  the  Kinzie  Butte  and  Lincoln 
Allotments.  No  commitment  was  made,  since  the  proposal  had  not  been  discussed  with 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  is  the  permittee  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment. 

Mr.  Hansen  then  advized  that  the  initial  stocking  rate  for  the  lest  Estate  cattle 
permit  would  be  approximately  300  animal-unit-months  AUMs) ,  instead  of  the  present  level 
of  1,026  AUMs.   It  was  pointed  out  that  sheep  use  by  Mr.  Campbell  would  not  be  reduced 
from  the  current  level  of  350  AUMs. 

When  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Tidwell  responded  that  300AUMs  was  unacceptable,  Mr.  Hansen 
then  asked  if  400  AUMs  would  be  acceptable.   It  was  not.   He  then,  in  succession,  tried 


Page  3 

Mr.  Charles 

BLM 
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The  goal  of  the  EIS  is  to  achieve  a  total  production  of  1,170  AUMs  in  15  years. 
This  is  only  8.4%  of  its  potential.   BLM  certainly  didn't  set  its  goal  too  high. 

Also  at  this  meeting,  District  Manager  Hazier,  in  response  to  Tidwell's  question 
as  to  the  chances  of  increased  stocking  rates  from  improvement  in  range  condition 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  BLM  and  permittees,  stated  unequivocally  that  there 
would  be  no  upward  adjustments  in  livestock  grazing,  at  least  until  three  grazing 
cycles  (12  years)  had  elapsed.   (See  letters  of  May  10,  and  June  13,  1977),  nor  would 
the  grazing  plan  be  adjusted. 

The  next  meeting  was  also  held  at  the  BLM  District  Office  on  August  31,  1977.   The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  a  proposed  Allotment  Management  Plan.   Attendance 
was  by  Charles  Wilcox,  Jim  Campbell  and  Dave  Tidwell.   BLM  was  represented  by  Charles 
Hazier,  Jack  Durham  (new  Area  Manager),  Rod  Smrcka  and  Dave  Griggs. 

The  BLM  told  the  permittees  that  there  would  be  a  4-Pasture  Rest-Rotation  Grazing 
System  applied  and  that  the  system  was  designed  to  convert  the  predominantly  cheatgrass- 
poa-forb  range  to  a  poa  secunda,  sytanion  hystrix  complex. 

Although  the  permittees  pointed  out  that  the  production  goal  was  too  conservative 
and  that  the  conversion  would  take  too  long  to  be  of  interest  to  them,  the  BLM  has  per- 
sisted in  the  same  direction. 

out,  which  appear  to  be  similar  to  those 


Rate 


A  new  set  of  initial  stocking  rates 
in  the  Draft  EIS. 

Allotment                Present  Active 
Area                      Demand 

Lincoln 
Kinzie  Butte 
East  of  Hwy  93 

1026 
350 
236 

1612  AUMs 

442  (43%) 

24  3  (69%) 

216  (92%) 

901  (55.9%) 


The  BLM  people  proceeded  to  explain  the  proposed  improvements,  and  to  explain  that 
all  proposals  are  based  on  the  1976-77  forage  data.  BLM  stated  that  four  to  five  miles 
of  fences  were  needed  and  that  water  must  be  developed  before  the  plan  could  c 


BLM  wants  fall  sheep  use  where  only  spring  sheep  grazing  is  conducted  now.   Jim 
Campbell  pointed  out  that  he  did  not  need  fail  sheep  grazing  there  and  that  with  as  much 
brush  as  is  there,  his  sheep  loose  too  much  wool  which  makes  fall  grazing  unattractive, 
even  if  water  were  developed. 

BLM  did  not  provide  the  permittees  with  any  write-up  which  included  goals  or  ob- 
jectives for  the  Allotment  Management  Plan.  When  quizzed,  BLM  stated  their  vegetative 
goals  (8.4%  of  potential). 

BLM  also  pointed  out  that  about  50%  of  the  Kinzie  Butte  -  Lincoln  Allotments  was 
suitable  for  seeding  (9,516  divided  by  2  equals  4,758  acres)  to  crested  wheatgrass. 
Tidwell  suggested  the  addition  of  a  long-lived  legume  such  as  alfalfa  for  sage  grouse 
and  other  game. 
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At  this  point,  Rod  Smrcka  expressed  concern  that  BLM  was  on  "one  side"  and  the  ranche 
were  on  "another  side"  and  wondered  how  to  bring  both  "sides"  together.   The  permittees 
pointed  out  that  for  the  management  program  to  work,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
jointly  set  goals  which  are  realistic  and  work  cooperatively  toward  the  accomplishment 
of  those  goals  (see  letter  of  9/7/77,  page  4) .   It  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  a  goal 
of  fewer  AUMs  in  15  years  than  what  is  available  today  was  no  "carrot".   The  inflexi- 
bility in  either  grazing  system  modification  or  stocking  rate  for  12  years  certainly 
did  nothing  to  stimulate  enthusiasm. 

In  his  letter  to  District  Manager  Hazier  of  May  10,  1977,  Mr.  Tidwell  proposed  an 
interim  management  proposal.   This  was  finially  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hazier  on  June  17, 
1977  after  a  followup  letter  by  Mr.  Tidwell  on  June  13,  1977.   Mr.  Hazier,  in  his  letter 
of  June  17,  1977,  stated  that  he  would  contact  Mr.  Tidwell  regarding  the  proposal  later 
in  1977.   No  proposal  has  been  forthcoming. 

In  June,  1978,  after  having  been  reminded  of  an  ignored  promise  to  invite  permittees 
to  accompany  BLM  personnel  on  range  surveys,  the  BLM  invited  permittees  to  survey  the 
Kinzie  Butte  Allotment.   The  crested  wheatgrass  seeding  established  after  a  fire  in  1965 
was  clipped  and  weighed.   This  is  the  same  seeding  which  was  declared  "dead"  in  the  fall 
of  1976  and  during  1977,  a  severe  drought  period.     Range  conservationists,  Dave  Griggs, 
clipped  and  weighed  vegetation  in  the  seeding.   After  adjustment  to  air-dry  weight,  the 
plot  produced  1,080  pounds  per  acre  (1.44  AUMs  per  acre).   Allowing  BLM's  proper  use 
factor  of  60%  maximum  utilization,  the  seeding  will  produce  at  the  rate  of  1.16  acres  per 
AUM.   Samples  in  1979  indicate  similar  levels  of  production.   There  is  no  question  that 
the  seeding,  though  low  in  production  relative  to  its  site  potential,  will  continue  to 
produce  more  than  500  AUMs  each  year  (302  AUMs  with  60%  P.U.F.). 

The  existing  seeding  is  typical  of  the  seedable  areas  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  and 
Lincoln  Allotments.   The  minimum  potential  of  the  allotment  if  all  treatable  areas  were 
developed,  would  be  (using  a  14  year  old,  totally  unmanaged  seeding  as  reference): 


4758 

seeding 

1500 

burn 

1500 

spray 

1758 

untreated 

Production  (AUMs) 

6850 

300 
300 
180 


Usable  (60%) 
4110 

180 

180 

108 
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This  recommendation  will  provide  the  best  possible  management  to  th 
private  and  state  lands  involved  in  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment  and  will 
imum  of  hardship  on  Mr.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Campbell  and  myself.   I  look  forward 
with  you  toward  the  development  of  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment  into  one  of 
ductive  units  in  your  District.   Utilizing  the  cooperative  approach  descr 
recommendation,  the  resources  and  the  livestock  operators  will  all  prospe 
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to  CO 
the 
bed 


Thank  you  for  your  conside 


Sincerely, 


Mrs.  C.  lest 


The  above  treatment,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate  management  system  could  be 
expected  to  produce  50%  to  100%  more  than  the  figures  listed  above  indicate.   These 
figures  are  offered  in  contrast  to  the  BLM's  estimated  capacity  for  the  crested  wheat- 
grass  seeding  on  Kinzie  Butte  of  six  acres  per  AUM  (58.3  AUMs  X  60%  =  35  AUMs). 


Also  attached  to  this  letter  are  detailed  comments  provided 
think  they  are  timely  and  appropriate. 


by  Mr.  Tidwell.   I 


Page  5 

Mr.  Charles  Hazier 

BLM 


Recommendation: 

Based  on  the  exper: 
Public  Rangelands  Impro^ 
relative  to  the  final  di 
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ences  and  informat 
ement  Act  of  1978, 
cision  for  the  Kin 


on 

listed,  and  on 

Eh 

b  di 

Lrect 

ion 

of  the 

the  following  recc 

endation 

is 

offered 

Le 

Butte  Allotmenl 

and  Kinzie  Butte  Allotments, 
area  east  of  Highway  93. 


1.  Combine  the  former  Lincoln 
including  the  addition  of  the 

2.  Maintain  the  present  stocking  rate  of  1,616  AUMs,  subjec 
the  form  of  voluntary  non-use  during  improvement  implementat 
lishment . 


proposed  by  BLM, 


o  adjustments  in 
and  stand  estab- 


Allotment  Management  Plan  (AMP)  be 
e  and  private  land  controlled  or 


3.  A  cooperative,  coordinated  and  integrate 
jointly  developed,  including  all  federal,  st 
used  by  the  permittees  within  the  allotment. 

4.  That  the  AMP  be  developed  by  an  Allotment  Planning  Team  comprised  of: 

a.  The  BLM  Range  Conservationist 

b.  The  Permittee,  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Campbell 

c.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  District  Conservationist 

d.  Representatives  of  the  Idaho  Departments  of  Fish  and  Game  and 
Lands,  if  they  desire. 


The  Allotment  Planning  Team  will  develop  goal 
Team  will  plan,  d 
They  will  also  as 
mprovements  w 


That  the  Allotment  Planni 
the  proposed  improvements 
maintenance  responsibilities. 


,  considering  all  resources. 

sign,  locate,  budget  and  schedule 
iign  construction,  operation,  and 

11  be  requested  through  the  Range 


Stewardship  Committe 
The  Allotment  Planning  Team  will  design  a  grazing  system  (Interim  at  first; 
permanent  after  all  improvements  are  complete)  which  recognizes  the  AMP  goals. 
The  system  will  be  recommended  to  the  District  Manager  via  the  Range  Stewardship 
Committee. 

The  Allotment  Planning  Team  will  develop  a  schedule  of  voluntary  non-use  and 
will  pursue  ways  and  means  of  accommodating  livestock  under  non-use  by  develop- 
ing unused  areas  first  and  by  improving  private  and  state  lands  to  accomodate 
additional  livestock. 

Develop  and  carry  out  a  cooperative  AMP  monitoring  system  involving  the  per- 
mittee and  appropriate  agency  personnel  to  insure  collection  and  maintenance  of 
permanent  range  condition  and  trend  data.   Monitoring  will  be  scheduled  on  an 
annual  basis  and  will  be  conducted  in  a  consistent  manner.   Study  plots  will  be 
well  dispersed  over  the  allotment,  representative  of  all  key  vegetative  types. 
Photographic  records  of  each  plot  will  be  maintained  and  will  become  a  permanent 
record,  as  will  the  study  plot  data  sheets. 

The  Allotment  Planning  Team  will  meet  (formally  or  informally)  at  the  following 
times,  in  addition  to  accomplishing  the  above  responsibilities: 

a.  Prior  to  turnout  —  plan  the  grazing  season. 

b.  Following  the  grazing  season  to  evaluate  the  program. 

c.  At  such  time  as  mutually  agreed,  to  discuss  adjustments  needed  to  im- 
prove the  plan  or  to  modify  or  revise  the  plan  to  reach  its  objectives. 


Such  proposals  will  be  forwarded  v 
District  Manager  for  his  decision. 


the  Stewardship  Committee 


Letter  35  Response 

The  above  letter  addresses  several  meetings  with  the  licensees 
prior  to  and  during  data  gathering  and  proposed  managment  formulation. 
The  information  presented  in  the  ES  is  the  culmination  of  data  into  the 
Proposed  Action  and  alternatives. 

Table  2-11  shows  an  estimated  average  annual  production  of  6,429,300 
pounds  total  vegetation  on  8,684  acres  within  the  Kinzie  Butte  Allotment, 
or  740  pounds  per  acre.  Of  the  total  production,  only  727,200  pounds 
(11  percent}  is  forage  for  grazing  animals  (909  AUMs).  Under  pristine 
(excellent)  range  condition  the  allotment  would  have  supported  an  estimated 
2,631  AUMs  (Table  2-11). 

The  summary  recommendation  offered  in  the  comment  will  be  fully 
considered  prior  to  implementation  of  a  proposed  management  plan. 

See  also  General  Response  No.  5. 
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IDAHO  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


OFFICEBS 

PRESIDENT 
I    W    Swan  Rogersc 

VICE  PRESIDENTS 
Howard  Rsnej  W«i* 


August  7,  1979 

State  Director 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
550  West  Fort  Street 
Boise,  Idaho  83702 


Dea 


Sir 


On  behalf  of  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association,  and  especially  the 
Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association,  we  submit  to  you  our  analysis  of  the 
Shoshone  Grazing  DES . 

The  DES,  even  though  it  is  in  the  draft  stage,  has  a  tendency  to  be- 
come final.   Our  report  points  out  some  of  the  errors,  inaccuracies  and 
ommissions  that  we  feel  should  not  be  part  of  such  an  important  document 
as  the  final  ES . 

Due  to  the  passage  of  the  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1978,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  develop  poor  quality  ranges,  to  eliminate  erosion,  pre- 
vent wild  fires  and  to  increase  the  forage  potential  for  wildlife  and  live- 
stock, and  to  alleviate  any  economic  losses  which  may  have  occurred  by 
reductions  proposed  in  the  DES.   We  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  any  opportunit 
to  develop  our  range  resources. 

We  strongly  advise  that  a  stewardship  program  for  the  Bennett  Hills 
Crazing  Association  be  developed  as  soon  as  possible. 


Most  of  the  35%  reducti 
of  the  range. 


is  unjustifiable  due  to  the  site  potential 


Hopefully  our  comments  and  recommendations  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Shoshone  DES  will  be  used  by  you  and  your  staff  in  the  final  ES. 


■fli/f  rAt 


Uifi*s 


Introduction  and  General  Comments 
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The  Shoshone  DES  was  prepared  by  the  Shoshone  District  BLM 
office  during  the  years  1976  through  1978.   This  document  contains 
very  lengthy  and  highly  technical  material  making  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  intelligent  comment.   The  DES  was  released  approximately 
May  1,  1979,  however,  the  letter  from  the  State  Director  to  the  per- 
mittees advising  them  to  get  their  comments  in  regarding  the  DES  was 
NOT  dated.   A  public  hearing  was  set  for  30  days  after  receipt  of 
the  document  to  allow  for  written  and  oral  comments.   On  June  S,  1979, 
Judge  Fred  11.  Taylor  issued  a  court  order  to  postpone  the  public 
hearing  until  August  31,  1979,  to  give  the  Bennett  Hills  users  ade- 
quate time  to  prepare  and  submit  comments  on  the  DES  document.   The 
BLM  appealed,  and  Judge  Taylor's  decision  was  overruled,  and 
August  8,  1979  was  set  for  final  comment. 

The  time  for  permittees  to  submit  their  comments  concerning  the 
DES  has  been  so  brief  as  to  constitute  in  fact  an  excercise  in  futil- 
ity.  It  would  appear  that  rancher  input  was  not  seriously  desired. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the  DSS  is  to  present  a  "domes- 
tic livestock  program",  that  portion  of  the  industry  most  affected 
has  not  been  given  the  opportunity  to  objectively  comment. 

Grazing  systems  must  be  agreed  upon  in  an  AMP  as  stated  in 
Section  8  of  the  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1973,  as  follows: 
"If  the  Secretary  concerned  elects  to  develop  an  allotment  man- 
agement plan  for  a  given  area,  he  shall  do  so  in  a  careful  and 
considered  consultation,  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 
lessees,  permittees,  and  landowners  involved,  the  district  gra- 
zing advisory  boards  established  pursuant  to  Section  403  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  (43  U.S.C.  17531,  and  any 
State  or  States  having  lands  within  the  area  to  be  covered  by 
such  allotment  management  plan". 

Information  and  data  compiled  by  the  BLM  pertaining  to  the 
grazing  allotments  and  systems  in  the  Shoshone  DES  were  completed 
prior  to  1978  without  the  assistance  of  the  permittees,  private 
land  owners,  and  the  Idaho  State  Land  Department. 


Bill  Swan 
President 
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AUii'J-1979 


ANALYSIS  OF 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 
DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 


PROPOSED  LIVESTOCK  GRAZING  PROGRAM 
SHOSHONE  GRAZING  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 
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PREPARED  BY: 

IDAHO  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION, 

AND 

BENNETT  HILLS  GRAZING  ASSOCIATI 

SUMMER,  1979 


The  Shoshone  DES  stresses  the  importance  of  modifying  current  gra- 
zing management  systems,  yet  there  is  no  mention  of  the  improved  range 
condition  in  much  of  the  DES  area.   Wildlife  needs  and  resource  needs 
are  the  major  consideration  of  the  authors.   Increased  wildlife  num- 
bers is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  discussed  in  the  DES.   In- 
creased numbers  of  wildlife  are  important,  yet  the  present  numbers  have 
not  been  limited  by  livestock  grazing.   Range  management  under  grazing 
management  systems  was  only  originated  in  19R7  in  the  DES  Area.   Many 
allotments  have  not  been  evaluated  to  any  great  degree  to  establish 
range  trend  data. 

The  DES  is  misleading  and  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  this 
unit  would  automatically  analyze  that  this  unit  is  presently  overgrazed, 
that  the  range  conditions  are  below  standard,  and  that  wildlife  resour- 
ces are  affected  by  present  grazing  systems .   This  is  not  a  true  state- 
ment.  The  range  resources  have  been  enhanced  greatly  over  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  the  improvement,  both  in  quality  and  quantity  of  range 
forage,  will  be  presented  in  this  statement  to  prove  or  repudiate  mis- 
leading statements.  __ 

Many  of  the  allotments  in  the  DES  Area  are  improving  under  present 
management.   Range  forage  condition  is  ample  in  most  allotments  and  with 
additional  range  development,  the  range  resources  can  be  improved  greatly. 
This  should  be  brought  out  in  the  DES.  __ 

Much  of  the  rationalization  used  in  defending  the  range  trend,  es- 
timated carrying  capacities  and  proposed  grazing  systems  came  from  the 
MFP.   A  statement  on  1-1  allocation  of  forage  and  initial  stocking  rates 
proposed  for  each  grazing  allotment  are  consistent  wit'i  the  MFP  and  data_ 
collected  in  1976-1977  Soil/Vegetation  inventory.   The  MFP  called  for 
large  livestock  reductions  and  new  grazing  systems.   Public  meetings 
were  held,  yet,  many  of  the  permittees'  comments  on  the  MFP  were  never 
considered. 

Following  are  some  of  the  recommendations  made  by  users,  the  Dis- 
trict Advisory  Board,  permittees,  and  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association: 
1.   Combining  allotments:   The  DES  called  for  many  allotment  boundry 
changes.   Many  of  the  reasons  given  for  changing  fence  lines  at  the 
original  MFP  meetings  were  for  administration  reasons.   Allotment 
combinations  should  be  based  strictly  on  resource  needs.   The 
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addition  of  117  miles  of  fence  may  do  more  damage  to  wildlife  movement: 
than  current  fence  boundries . 

Management  of  Cheatgrass  Areas :   Large  areas  in  the  Bliss,  Gooding, 
and  Northeast  Shoshone  areas  are  largely  an  annual  cheat grass  vegeta- 
tion  type.   Much  of  this  area  can  be  seeded  to  perennial  grasses,  mainly 
crested  wheatgrass,  with  other  forbs  and  browse  species  to  enhance  wild- 
life habitat,  until  the  seedings  are  established,  the  area  must  be  man- 
aged.  Main  management  objectives  should  be  a)  resource  needs,  b)  fire 
management,  c)  grazing  by  domestic  and  wildlife. 

3.  The  rest  pasture  should  be  included  in  the  forage  allocation. 

4.  Sixty  Percent  Utilization  of  Key  Species:   To  allow  sixty  percent 
utilization  of  key  species  is  agreeable,  but  not  under  the  concepts  of 
rest-rotation  management . 

">.  Twenty  Percent  Utilization  of  Palatable  Annuals :   Past  history  of 
allocation  of  cheatgrass  for  livestock  use  has  varied  from  time  to  time. 
A  more  reasonable  allocation  than  the  proposer'  20  percent  must  be  worked 
out.   Supporting  data  such  as  the  Saylor  Creek  Cheatgrass  Study  are  avail 
able  and  should  be  used.   (Refer  to  number  2) 

G,       It  is  stressed  by  the  woolgrowers  that  rest  rotation  systems  do  not 
always  work  for  a  range  sheep  operation.   The  rationale  behind  this  is 
that  under  strict  rest-rotation,  perennial  grasses  are  allowed  to  in- 
crease, thus  reducing  the  forbs,  weeds,  and  other  undesirables. 
Sheep  and  young  lambs  need  the  succulent  grasses  and  forbs  rather  than 
waiting  for  "seed  ripe"  to  increase  their  gains.   They  need  the  wide 
spaces  rather  than  strict  confinement.  _ 

7 .   Experiences :   Most  of  the  ranchers  are  second  generation  users  of 
the  land.   Their  knowledge  of  the  land  and  its  demands  is  unsurpassed, 
compared  to  new  Bureau  employees  who  are  transferred  pt  riodically .   The 
livestockmen  should  have  had  a  great  deal  of  input  into  the  DES.         _ 
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Paragraph  2      Purpose  and  Objectives  (continued) 

3.  Stability  of  the  annual  ranges  are  known  by  past 
range  surveys  and  years  of  actual  use.   Actual  use  is 
one  of  the  true  yardsticks  of  carrying  capacity. 

4.  Do  Grazing  systems  enhance  endangered  nlants? 

If  a  plant  has  existed  for  centuries  under  no  grazing 
system,  a  system  of  intensive  management  may  wipe  out 
this  plant's  existence. 
Table  1-4 

This  chart  reflects  nrojected  grazing  capacity  goals, 
which  are  below  potential.   Since  the  197S  recheck  ind i- 
cated  up  to  a  15  percent  increase  could  be  allowed,  the 
goal  2  was  obtained  before  this  DES  came  out.   (See  at- 
tachment 1-9-1 ) 
Exhibit  -72 

Other  vegetation  compos it  ion  not  included  in  the  chart  by 
allotment  are : 

PI  ant  Specie 
upper  area  Idaho  fescue 
Clue  bunch  wheatgrass 
Thurber  needlegrass,  Idaho  fescue 
Idaho  fescue  -  bitterbrush 
Idaho  fescue  -  Thurber  needlegrass 
Bitterbrush  -  key  species 
Idaho  fescue,  '.  hurber  needlegrass 
nit terhrush  -  key  species 
Bitterbrush,  Idaho  fescue 
Idaho  fescue 
Idaho  fescue 


Al lotment 
Black  Canyon 
Kinzie  Butte 
Macon  Flat 
North  Gooding 
North  Shoshone 

Picabo 


Poison  Creek 
Struthers 
Swing  Bridge 


Deer  Use  Goals  Chart  1-4-2  (page  1-11) 
This  shows  recorded  deer  numbers  in  the  Picabo  Cattle 
Allotment  from  1966  to  winter  78/79.   The  1979  winter 
count  was  1,028  deer.   This  is  128  more  deer  than  pro- 

Ijected  in  goal  2.   Note  the  1977  count  was  zero,  indi- 
cating numbers  fluctuate  with  winter  conditions  and  to 


age 
i.-l 
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£6, 


rara^r.V)  i  L 

The  i-'FP  calls  >or  rhsvelopTient  nf    <v  '-s.    h**se  ".  "~  will 

■il  with  tie  formation  of  i  'rrvip-  synten  base  1  on  co- 
oriination  of  all  1  andow  .crs  an   per'nit  ,or^  in  the  allot- 
ment . 
'aragraph 

'■  Ij  istrnent  of  exi.stiiir  boun  ries  »ou]  '  be  preratvire. 
i-nra^ra"'*  " 

Inventorie.1  srasinf  capacity  was  base'"  on  'ats  collects 
iring  tic  siK-mor/fall  of  1  '■*'"  and  sunner  of  1.07"'.   The 
year  li>77  was  the  vor^t  drought  in  Idaho  history.   Allot- 
ments inventoriel  in  3T7"  shoul'1  he  listed. 
^aragra  -  ' 

Allocation  of  forage  is  not  :  >T3ir;tenr  with  past  inventory" 
methods.   Attachment  t-"1.— 1  b  3iov;  the  T  'aho  State  Office 
proper  use  allo-wice  tnhle  fo»-  ';3~  of  annuals  and  other 
forage  .   (  Exh  tbit  *I) 

Initial  stocking  rat^s  ?r?  based  on  "lint  allocation,  ^.n  ' 
are  not  base',  on  t  \e   principals  of   est-".otation  i^razinf*, 
thus  the  tern  "intensive"  is  really  lirht  to  r.io derate  rrn- 
-:ing.   Unallotted  areas  shoul'1  he  evaluated  for  resource 
needs ,  and  if  those  ,iee  -'*3  call  for  v/i  l'l 1  i  rc    habitat  or 
recreation,  then  they  should  be  left  o  it .   Tf  these  nee^s 
do  not  exist,  then  these  ^.re^.s  co  i)  ■  bo  use   a"  buffer 
areas ,  while  range  improvements  are  developed.  _ 

Paragraph  ';  Purpose  r»n  I  Objectives 

1 .  The  estimated  potential  of  the  Ian.',  is  much  higher 
thaii  is  indicated  in  the   T".^.   If  this  is  the  goal,  t  an 
a  chart  showing  f dor age  potential  should  he  listed. 

2.  The  forage  conditions  are  inproviiic  ecologically,  due 
to  evidence  of  past  pictures,  survey  data,  ?n  '  ran^e  er.clos 
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Tage 


Deer  Use  Goals  (continued) 

predict  numbers  in  advance  is  impossible.   (Exhibit  **T) 

But  the  goal  2  has  been  reached  under  present  management. 

(Exhibit  -r'4) 

Elk  Use  Goals 

Hash  Springs  calls  for  projected  1^0  elk,  yet  the  Fish 

L,   Game  established  a  permit  hunting  season  of  10  head 

on  the  present  80  head.   Does  this  mean  that  the  Fish 

&  Game  figures  present  numbers  are  harvestable,  and 

plan  to  control  numbers? 

North  Shoshone  Unit  -  elk  were  reported  in  this  unit  in 

the  summer  season  for  the  last  10  years.   Are  these  the 

same  elk  as  shown  for  Hash  Springs? 
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FOOTNOTE  NO.  3  -  many  of  the  spray  projects  are  from  3  0 
to  15  plus  years  old,  and  sagebrush  has  encroached  back 
Into  the  plant  community.  On  an  Idaho  range  field  trip 
July  9-10,  1970,  Cms  ':orr\ay  stated  that,  "sacebrush  will 
encroach  most  induced  seedings  even  with  proner  manage- 
ment because  the  sarebrush  is  a  climax  specie". 
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FOOTNOTE  i!0. 


with  mixed  land  ownerships,  the  state- 


ment on  competitive  antelope  AU"s  has  to  be  wrong. 


9-56 
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Paragraph  1   Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity  (continued) 

Livestock  that  are  used  to  a  range,  will  graze  further 
from  water  than  four  miles  and  will  exceed  50  percent  slope 
and  do  well  on  it.   Many  livestock  operators  haul  water. 
Some  allotments  were  inventoried  solely  in  1977  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  they  were  inventoried  in  1077. 
"he  definition  of  AUM  should  state  "Dry  Matter". 
Paragraph  2 

The  methodology  used  for  the  ES  is  wrong  since  livestock 
or  big  game  utilize  an  area  beyond  the  00  per  cent  on  na- 
tives and  20  per  cent  on  annuals.   Pee  r)S  page  3-79 
paragraphs  4  and  S.   Attachment  on  Rest  riotation  Grazing 
Table  1-5  Summary  Oeer  Demand 
Total  big  deer  demand  ~  ,  00R  AUMs 

One  AUM  =  5.33  deer/month  =  20, JUS  deer/months  or  an  ave- 
rage of  1.734  deer  per  year 

One  AUM  =  4  elk  per  month  =  CJ4  AUMs  x  4  elk  =  3,45(5  elk/ 
month  or  204  elk  per  year 
Total  deer  present : 

Resident  373  x  1"  months  =   835  AUMs 

Migratory  wintering  1,507  x  5  months  =  '413  AUMs 

Total  AUMs  needed  2248 

Reserved  competitive  3,007  AUMs 

Based  on  chart  1-4  and  1-5,  an  excess  of  deer  forage  is 
currently  available. 
Tabl->  1-14 

The  BLM  memo  70-2P  dated  October  13,  197S,  explains  that 
the  rest  pasture  can  be  used.   Also,  the  Physiology  of 
Hormay's  Rest  Rotation  Principles  are  completely  rejected. 
(Refer  to  the  Principles  of  Rest  Rotation  Grazing.) 
Table  l-(; 

Big  game  demand  3,4BP  AUils  do  not  correspond  to  3,793  AUMs 
competitive  and  4,007  AUMs  in  total  in  Chart  1-5.   T';is 
chart  does  not  compare  with  50, 4405  AUMs  on  Chart  1-4 
41,607  AUMs  less  livestock  use  leaves  3.4G9  AUMs  for 
wild] i  fe . 
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1-1E  to  1-24 


Paragraphs  2,3,  and  4 

Section  on  grazing  systems  does  not  "icntion  livestock 
3-  conferring  with  livestock  operators  was  lacking 
0-  range  improvements  were  based  on  limited  information 
Table  1-7 

Picabo  Allotment  -  335  AUMs  for  wildlife  demand  comes  from 
private  land.   Chart  1-0  indicates  public  lands.   A  foot- 
note would  clear  this  up. 
Grazing  Systems 

The  following  criteria  should  have  been  use:!  in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  grazing  systems. 

a.  The  adequacy  of  the  existing  gra-.ing  system. 

b.  Location  and  types  of  existing  range  improvements. 

c.  Satisfaction  of  the  permittees'  management  needs  and 
objectives. 

d.  Potential  for  development  of  new  range  improvements. 

e.  Topography  and  elevation. 

f.  Land  ownership  patterns. 

g.  habitat  requirements  for  wildlife. 

h.   Existing  cooperative  management  agreements. 

i.   Range  condition  trend. 

Two  pasture  -  crested  wheatgrass  seeding 

Year  1  -  3-1  graze  early/7-1  rest/ 

Year  2  -  5-1  rest/"-l  graze  after  seed  ripe/ 

One  nasture  crested  wheatgrass 

Every  year  -  graze  4-1  to  4-30   10-1  to  12-31  graze 

Three  pastures  -  crested  wheatgrass  seeding 

Year  1  /Graze/Graze  early  during  the  growing  season/ 

2  I /Graze/Graze  later  during  the  growing  season/ 

3  I / /Graze  after  seed  ripe/ 

1/1    5/1      7/15 
Use  is  early  spring  field  of  3  pasture  system  limited  to 
maximum  of  30  percent.   Other  use  is  limited  to  CO  percent. 
Flexibility  is  a  necessary  tool  in  developing  a  grazing 
system. 
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Paragraph  1  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity 

The  grazing  capacity  for  the  ES  Area  is  based  on  a  vege- 
tation inventory  conducted  during  ln76  and  supplemented 
in  \Qnl .   It  includes  60  percent  of  palatable  perennial 
plant  growth  and  '20   percent  of  palatable  annual  growth, 
expressed  in  terns  of  animal  unit  months  (AUMs),  that 
occur  on  suitable  areas.   For  this  ES ,  palatable  species 
are  those  listed  in  Table  Al-1  in  Appendix  1 .   An  AUM  is 
equal  to  800  pounds  of  palatable  forage,  which  is  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  feed  one  cow  or  five  sheep  for  one 
month.   Suitable  areas  are  defined  as  those  that  produce 
at  least  25  pounds  of  palatable  forage  per  acre  (32  acres 
per  AUM);  lie  within  4  miles  of  livestock  water,  and  do 
not  exceed  50  percent  slope. 

Cheatijrass  Range  i_n  Southern  Idaho,  by  Murray 
and  Klemmedson  states  that  "Gains  of  cattle  on  cheat- 
grass  range  during  the  fall  were  exceptionally  good 
compared  with  those  on  crested  wheatgrass" . . . "After 
cheatgrass  matures  in  June,  green  feed  is  furnished 
only  by  Russian-thistle  and  sparse  needle-and-thread 
and  squirrel tail. " 

"Yearly  Effects  on  Daily  Cattle  Gain — When  data 
for  all  treatments  are  pooled ,  cattle  gain  over  the 
3-year  period  of  the  experiment  averages  1.43  lb/head 
daily  for  the  7-month  grazing  period.   Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  comparable  data  for  bunchgrass  or  seeded 
range  in  southern  Idaho.   However,  data  obtained  at 
Benmore  Experimental  Range  (U.S.  Forest  Service,  1964) 
in  Utah  suggest  that  cattle  can  gain  as  well  on  cheat- 
grass  range  as  on  crested  wheatgrass  rang© •   At  Benmore , 
yearling  cattle  rained  about  1.25  lbs.  daily  durinp:  a 
similar  but  slightly  different  spring-through-fall  gra- 
zing season.   The  cattle  gains  on  cheatgrass  range  seem 
particularly  satisfactory  when  it  is  recalled  that  the 
green  feed  period  is  only  2    to  1  months  long." 
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Grazing  Systems  (continued) 

Reduced  livestock  numbers  in  poor  forage  years. 
Increase  or  decrease  numbers  temporarily  to  achieve  a  pre- 
determined degree  of  utilisation. 
Paragraph  3   Protective  Management 

Protection  from  livestock  grazing  is  proposed  for  52   of 
the  70  proposed  unalloted  areas,  totaling  ->,593  acres  of 
public  land,  which  are  either  impractical  to  graze  with 
livestock  or  are  particularly  important  for  some  other 
use(s),  such  as  recreacion,  wildlife  habitat,  and/or 
watershed  protection  (Table  1-3).   Fourteen  of  the 
remaining  eighteen  unallotted  areas  would  initially  be 
ungrazed,  but  would  eventually  be  incorporated  into  adjace:, 
allotments.   j-'our  of  the  unallotted  areas  would  be  used  as 
stock  driveways  or  holding  rieijs. 

Proper  livestock  gvti£in&,  tm^rov^s  vigor  and  quality 
of  plant  growth,  thus  providing  more  forage,  better  water- 
shed retention,  a  rnoi-f  hsr.lthy  wildlife  habitat  by  produ- 
cing a  highei"  quality  wildlife  feed." 
Proposed  Range  Ir.proyq^erta 

In  light  of  the  BLM  action  to  soirplete  the  ES  as  quickly 
as  possible,  dufi  to  current  resource  d?.ma,~e  (See  affidavit 
by  Hazier)  the  amount  ct  imrrovenents  scheduled  does  pot 
reflect  the  l&M's  urgency.   Sea  individual  allotmen:  cop- 
menfs  'or  additional  range  imn<  ovom-^n ts 
Paragraph  2      Artificial  Seeding 

This  paragraph  stages  Iihnt  2i}2  acres  could  be  reseeded. 
At  least  l.r>  percent  o  ■     Che  ES  Area  should  be  reseeded . 
Paragraph  4   Herbicide  Spraying 

Normally  no  more  thr.n  50  percent  of  the  existing  sagebrush 
wouTd  be  elimir.?.tei  in  the  spray  areas  to  maintain  wildlife 
habitat  and  other  vaiuos.   Tall  sagebrush  is  a  climax  specie 
that  tends  to  reestaolish  itself  whether  grazing  is  allowed 
or  not.   Therefore,  more  than  50  percent  sagebrush  should 
be  mechanically  treated,  sprayed,  or  reduced  by  fire  man- 
agement . 
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In  addition  to  the  funding  discussed  above,  several  new  po- 
sitions would  be  needed  on  the  Shoshone  District  staff  to 
implement  the  proposed  action.   One  full-time  range  conser- 
vationist and  four  seasonal  ranpe  aids  would  be  needed  to 
initiate  and  monitor  range  studies.   Two  full-time  range 
technicians  would  be  needed  to  monitor  and  supervise  gra- 
zing under  the  new  gracing  systems,  and  one  full-time  ar- 
chaeologist would  be  needed  to  complete  field  requirements 
and  issue  cultural  resource  clearances  on  proposed  range 
improvements . 

Due  to  the  amount  of  reduct ions  involved  and  the 
amount  of  now  projects  outlined  by  the  gIS ,  this  manpower 
number  is  not  great  enough  to  eliminate  trespass,  layout, 
and  admin  is t rat  ion  of  new  improvement  projects .   Employ- 
ment of  additional  staff  will  not  produce  AUMs. 
Paragraph  2      Private  Land 

Approximately  53,000  acres  of  private  land  are  included 
within  the  proposed  allotments  of  the  LS  Area.   These  lands 
are  primarily  owned  by  permittees  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  proposed  grazing  management  under  voluntary  exchange- 
of-use  agreements.   The  forage  provided  by  these  areas  would 
compromise  approximately  5  percent  of  the  total  AUI!s.   The 
allowable  AUMs  for  each  tract  would  be  determined  by  BLTI 
using  the  same  methodology  as  for  public  land.   All  pri- 
vate landowners  would  have  the  prerogative  to  fence  their 
lands  away  from  the  BLM  allotments  and  pursue  some  alter- 
nate form  of  nanagemen*  . 

private  landowner  should  have  some  say  as  to  the 
carrying  capacity  and  management  of  his  own  private  land. 
He  should  have  direct  in vol vemen1  in  his  management . 
This  should  be  applicable  to  the  Idaho  State  Land  Oepart- 
ment ,  also. 

Paragraph  1      Idaho  Department  of  Lands 

Idaho  Department  of  Public  Lands  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
BLM's  calculation  of  AUl's  allowable  for  exchange-of-use. 
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Paragraph  '2    and  2--1B  the  chart   Water  Erosion 
Lrosion  rates  were  determined  using  the  'tusgrave  Equation 
(see  ADpendix  "?).   Sediment  is  being  removed  from  the  soil 
surface  (sheet  and  rill  erosion)  at  an  average  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 1.0  acre- feet  per  square  mile  per  year  within 
the  EG  Area.   It  is  deposited  locally  in  stream  channels 
or  in  basins  downstream.   This  is  considered  a  high  ero- 
sion rate.   Twenty-six  allotment:",  including  T73.952  acres 
have  high  erosion  rates,  15  allotments  including  1^%!«S 
acres  have  moderate  erosion  rates,  and  one  allotment  in- 
cluding 310  acres  has  a  low  erosion  rate . 

Using  the  Magic  Al lotment  ^s  an  example ,  which  is  a 
flat  perennial-type  range,  the  chart  states  that  it  lias  rn 
erosion  rate  of  1  .21    acre  feel  per  square  mile  per  year 
compared  to  the  '"lOl"  Allotment  which  has  a  .31  acre  feet 
per  square  mile  per  year  erosion  rate.   The  "'101*'  allot- 
ment is  an  annual  range  with  a  rolling  undulating  topo- 
graphy.  This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  what  the  Bureau 
wants  to  achieve.   Erosion  rates  should  be  higher  on  an- 
nual range  than  on  perennial. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  Wayne  Cook,  Professor  of  Range  "lana^re- 
ment,  Colorado  State  University,  at  the  ZI"  Legal  Con- 
ference in  Denver,  Colorado,  duly  27,  1079,  "The  Vusgrave 
equation  was  developed  to  determine  erosion  rates  and 
sediment  loss  on  agriculture  lands  and  definitely  does 
i'M  apply  to  range lands" .   His  experience  has  been  the 
rates  determined  using  that  equation  are  very  unrel iable . 
Paragraph  1   Vegetation 

The  statement  that  there  have  been  many  unsuccessful 
range  rehabilitation  attempts  is  completely  in  error . 
The  map  on  2-5  shows  the  productive  seedings  and  spray 
projects. 
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Paragraph  'i   Idaho  department  of  Lands   (continued) 
On  May  28,  Dave  Tidwell,  Administrative  Director  of  Lands 
and  Range  for  the  Idaho  Department  of  Public  Lands,  stated 
that  the  state  will  ira'<e  the  final  determination  and  that 
determination  will  be  approved  by  the  Land  "oard.   The 
Director  of  the  Land  Board  has  not  been  consulted  or  ap- 
proached in  the  preparation  of  the  DES. 
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Paragraph  ' 

The  increase  of  unpalatable  native  shrubs  and  the  decrease 
of  native  perennial  forbs  and  grasses  did  occur,  but  be- 
fore the  Taylor  Crazing  Act.   Since  the  Act,  the  unit  has 
greatly  improved.   The  ^S  implies  that  the  unit  is  still 
going  down hi  11 . 

Under  'Wyoming  Big  Sagebrush  Zone 
"Unsuccessful  Attempts  at  Uange  n.ehabi  litation" 
This  statement  is  not  completely  true.   Excellent  projects 
are  located  throughout  the  Shoshone  District.   Tome  ex- 
amples are:   Magic  P.C.A.  project — a  QUI  showplace  for 
years;  Richfield  Cattle  Allotment— spray  program  with  ex- 
cellent results,  range  seedings  with  good  results;  Sho- 
shone Cattle-Preacher  Creek  Field,  Rattlesnake  Allotment  — 
Bliss  Point  seeding  and  Pioneer  allotment  seedings. 
A  detailed  evaluation  of  each  project  is  needed  before  the 
above  statement  can  be  considered  valid. 
Table  C-ll   Vegetative  Production 

This  table  shows  the  existing  allocatable  forage  deter- 
mined by  the  1976-1077  inventory  and  potential  production, 
the  potential  is  projected  at  ?n^  percent  of  present  AUMs. 
It  is  unbelieveable  that  a  unit  which  has  a  potential  of 
127,477  AUMs  is  stocked  at  such  a  low  rate.  '-^,1?-°  WMs 
or  basely  an  average  of  1-1.8  acres  per  i.UM  for  the  ES 
area.   The  liLM  goals  should  be  at  least  to  restore  the 
33,120  AUMs  which  are  the  active  Federal  qualifications 
in  the  next  IE  years. 

Many  of  the  allotments  are  near  potential  now  and  actual 
use  records  will  bear  this  out.   Examples  of  this  are 
Pioneer,  Magic,  Richfield  Cattle,  Marsh  Borings,  Hash 
Springs,  Upper  'Mack  Canyon,  Upper  Davis  Mountain,  Upper 
Gooding  Sheep ,  and  Thorn  Creel: . 
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"^arapranh   2 

There  are  four  basic  cate^ories—froc-d,  fair,  poor,  and 
highly  disturbed  (very  ^onr  is  used  to  describe  ecological 
condition  in  the  ER  Area).   'lormally  the  excellent  cate- 
r^orv  is  used,  but  since  no  lands  in  the  ES  Area  are  classed 
as  excellent,  it  has  been  dropped.   The  good   category  has 
51  to  75  percent  of  the  plant  community.   The  fair  class 
has  26    to  5D  percent,  while  the  poor  class  has  less  than 
:>.r>  percent.   The  highly  disturbed  condition  class,  often 
called  ^ery  poor,  describes  an  exist  intr  vegetation  which 
is  at  a  very  low  stage  of  secondary  succession.   It  re- 
presents an  extreme  departure  from  the  potential  natural 
plant  community  and  results  from  one  or  more  disturbing 
ef  feet s ,  such  as  prolonged  livestock  overuse ,  repeated 
burning  by  wildfire  and  unsuccessful  rann;e  rehabilitation 
projects .   The  highly  disturbed  category  includes  weed 
patches,  solid  stands  of  cheat^rass,  and  other  places 
where  even  native  indicator  shrubs  are  missing. 
A  part  of  this  range  is  considered  in  excellent  condition 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  the  "excellent"  category  should 
have  been  dropped . 
Paragraph  3   Vegetation  Trend 

Trend  has  been   defined  quite  properly  as  "the  change  in 
range  conditions  between  two  or  more  points  in  time". 
This  is  not  the  definitijn  utilized  by   he  OES .   There 
is  no  possibility  of  noting  changes  in  range  conditions 
between  two  or  more  points  in  time  by  simply  observing 
the  range  once. 

The  3LM  admits  that  trend  studies  were  based  on  one-tine 
observations  of  the  range  resource.   This  alone  would 
indicate  that  proper  data  is  unavailable  on  current 
range  conditions.   The  definition  of  range  condition 
sed  in  the  glossary  of  terms  is  not  consistent  with 
the  terminology  normally  referred  to  by  **ange  mana^e- 
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Paragraph  2   Veget  ation  Trend  ( cont Inued  ) 
ment  professionals.   Range  condition  is  the  current  pro- 
ductivity of  a  range  relative  to  what  that  ran^e  is  na- 
turally capable  of  producing.   RaiiKC  condition  trend  is  the 
direction  of  change  in  range  condition. 

"Downward  trend  also  means  that  riant  residues  may  not  be 
col  lectin,'.'  in  place  to  prevent  water  erosion  on  sloninf1 
land  or  wir.u  erosion  on  level  land'  .  In  checking  over 
the  soil  erosion  charts  we  find  that  many  of  the  areas  in 
downward  trend  have  lower  soil  erosion  ratings  than  areas 
in  good  range  condition.  Example-  -Swinging-flridce  Allot- 
ment has  a  higher  erosion  rating  than  the  ''301"  Allotment 
on  annual  range. 

indications  are  that  trend  do ta  was  recorded  on  one-time 
observations  of  the  art  a.   V7j  th  an  inexperienced  examiner , 
a  stable  condition  could  be  placed  In  a  poor  category,  or 
upward  trend  could  be  placed  in  a  static  condition. 
The  apparent  'rend  raap  '.'   '  shews  many  cX  l'io  annual  ranges 
In  downward  conditions.   Since  the  native  Rrasses  were 
lost  years  ago,  the  trend  would  have  to  be  static.   You 
cannot  get  any  lower  than  the  present  nat ive  coraposj I  ion . 
Other  areas,  especially  ^he  Pioneer  Allotment  has  improved 
froiv;  no  perennial  specias  to  over  1   different  native 
cies.   This  was  a  direct  s i. atement  made  tc  Doran  Butler  by 
Dr.  larold  Ready,  Prof,  if  Range  t Ian age  ent  at  the  Univer- 
sity o:'  California  at  Berkley. 

Trend  rear' irjrs  were  conducted  this  summer  to  compare 
readings.   Seo  enclosed  sheet. 
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Paragraph  "   Vegetation  Trend  (continued) 
:*ange  Condition 

The  following  units  were  deterEined  to  he  in  a  rood  class- 
ification: 
1.   Black  Canyon  -   ripper  unit 

Gooding  Sheep  -  due  west  of  3irhwas  and  Thorn  Creel; 
field 
':,.      Thorn  Creek  Reservoir  Field  -  south  of  leservoir 
':.   Picabo  T,ills  Ridge  -  east  enH 
c  .   Shoshone  Cattle  -  spray  northwest  end 
C.   Curtis  Lake  -  north  end 
n.      "liman/ Jones  Allotment  -  east  side 
3 .   Shoshone  Sheep  -  east  of  Sliman/  Jones  Mlotment 
Map  2-6  Vegetation  Condition 

The  area  adjacent  to  the  Shoshone  Ice  Caves  falls  into 
two  vegetation  classes:   1)  area  due  west  of  State  :igh- 
way  75  falls  into  poor  condition;  ")  area  due  east  of 
State  Highway  75  falls  into  fair  condition.   Both  areas 
e  inaccessible  to  livestock  exceot  for  fildlife    The 
imprints  of  man  are  jur.oticeable.   Ecologically,  this 
plant  community  should  be  considered  as  in  excellent  range 
condition . 

The  spray  projects  and  seedings  should  be  clas 
to  determine  ecolorjical  range  condition  since  many  pro- 
jects are  ;«r"  than  fifteen  years  c)d  and  :-a-'e  been  en- 
croached by  sagebrush. 

The  mac  on  ''aeon  "lat:  west  pasture  indicates  50  per- 
ent  poor  and  50  percent  fair.   This  area  should  Pe  brc - 
en  J.nvrt    accordingly. 

in-   [low  lui  north  of  Shoshone  is  inaccess- 
able  by  livestock  and  wildlife.   The  map  in  .icates  'hat 
t  is  in  ooor  conc'ition.   This  poor  condition  is  due 
trictly  to  wildfire-  and  weather  conditions.   This  in- 
dicates the  fallacy  that  livestock  grazing  causes   > 
con-.'.ition.   '''he  statement  of  07S  ~>-">i   paragraph  7  si  i 
that  :0  percent,  of  the  area  vest  of  Highway  75  is  in 
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very  poor  ecological  condition  due  to  a  history  of  overgra- 
zing, wildfires,  and  unsuccessful  attempts  of  range  reha- 
bilitation (Refer  to  ^angeland  Resources  of  Idaho ,  Publi- 
cation do.  0  ,  September  1973 ,  University  of  Idaho,  p.  35, 
p.  39,  p.  50.  ) 
Paragraph  4  3ig  Game 

Four  crucial  winter  ranges  comprise  the  areas  of  primary 
concern.   These  concentration  areas  an:!  their  public  land 
acreage  ?.re  (vest  to  east):   -Cine  fTill  (2S,480  acres), 
Kattelsnalce  (12,560),  31ack  tattes  (11,560),  and  Picabo 
(11,600).   Map  ''--"■    shows  the  location  of  these  areas  rel- 
ative to  the  proposed  allotments.   Federal  and  State  lands 
make  up  practically  1C0  percent  o*  the  crucial  areas  ex- 
cept on  the  Picabo  range  where  private  land  comprises 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  crucial  area. 

Due  to  the  wildfire  danger,  the  hitter brush  supply 
(which  is  highly  suceptible  to  wildfire)  could,  be  elimi- 
nated, thus  making  it  difficult  to  depend  on  for  deer 
winter  habitat. 

Che   wildlife  habitat  chart  map  3-10  on  page  3-P0 
shows  that  there  are  three  saje  grouse  buffers  around  the 
strutting  ground.   There  are  nc  strutting  "rounds  within 
the  Zing  i] i  1 1  AIIF.   There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  within 
the  E5  and  the  ftMP  (page  4— Wildlife  Major  Problems—Era- 
sing "will  have  rome  effect  on  succulent  forage  tor  - 
grouse  chicks'. 

Perennial  grasses  would  reduce  wildfire,  thus  \'\ 
ing  bitterbrush  to  become  better  established,  thus  provi- 
ding more  -.'ildlife  forage. 

Seedings  with  crested  wheatgrass,  bitterhrush,  \  Lid 
sweet  clover,  rye,  and  alfalfa,  would  increase  multiple 
use  for  their  area ,  plus  alleviate  the  above  'i^ntionod 
problems. 
Antelope 

Two  antelope  herds  inhabit  the  ^s  Area.   A  small  copula- 
tion resides  year-long  in    the  south-central  nortion  of 
the  area.   Another  small  herd  inhabits  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  ES  Area.   .'ap  .-9  shows  the  location  ^f  the  major 
antelooe  use  areas . 


the  appearance)  ol  heavily  grazed  areas  c-etracts  from  re- 
creational enjoyment .   Additional  lv  ,  the  presence  <->r    fen- 
ces and  gates  tenU  to  inconvenience  visitors  traveling 
through  some  areas.   Present  physical  access  provi'Vad  by 
many  of  the  dirt  roads  within  She     Vrea  is  ooor,    x- 
eepl  for  jempsey  Keadcvj  Road,    ao  access  easements  have 
been  provided  on  nost  oi  I  ht  dirt  roac'.s  within   he  r;S  Area. 

"■any  of  t  he  fences  an;'  ga  t  es  appear  on  private  Lan 
and  they  '-ere  established  to  protect  the  Federal  Lands 

la  -      the  land.   ^ven  though  fences  and  gat  ss  ten  \ 
to  inconvenience  visitors,  th?y      at  the  same  time  nr>   ted 
wildlife  and  the  soil  an'1  terrain  from  A  -   heel  l  >     s<?rs. 
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Vntelope  (cont  Lcued ) 

Zach  her.'  is  estimated  to  contain  approximately  "^0  hi 
(refer  tc  Table  ?-\&).      Ten  years  ago,  neither  herd  was 
larger  than  several  animals  each. 

■  >  ■'••  etary  in  format  ion  is  available  concerning  these  ani- 
mals  studies  in  areas   Lth  similar  ha  Ltat  show  anteL 
eating  S0-90  percent  shrubs  (Berrat  19*^4;  L.  Seyerson , 
E.  :ay,  dncl  ":.  Hepworth  1968;  Taylor  IS'S).   Big  sagebrush 
and  succulent  forbs  are  important  forage  components. 
Grass  is  preferred  during  the  early  spring  but  eaten  spar- 
ingly thereafter. 

The  antelope  habitat  conditions  can  generally  be  described 
as  poor.   The  populations  are  small  and  the  animals  range 
over  a  wide  area  that  is  extremely  difficult  to  quantify  the 
specific  condition.   Table  "'--I  Identifies  the  acres  of  ma- 
jor use  bv  allotment  and  the  present  condition. 

Or.  hay  24,  Gene  Fredrickson  and  Tom  Tllcssinger  per- 
sonally viewed  12   head  of  antelope  in  the  crested  wheat- 
grass  seeding  portion  of  the  :;agic  Allotment.   Gene  sta- 
ted that  these  antelope  lived  rithin  this  vicinity  the 
year  around.   Increased  seedings  would  produce  spring 
forage  for  antelope  and  deer.   The  area  due  north  of 
Gooding-Fairfield  Road  outside  the  ^S  area  supports  a 
number  of  antelope  which  may  or  may  not  winter  in  the 
^S  Area.   Common  sen:.--  will  leli  you  that  these  antelooe 
do  not  winter  in  the  Fairfield  (Camas  Piairie)  area  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  snow  depth  and  that  these  antelope 
must  migrate  south  (into  IS   Area). 
Figure  P-2 

TJiis  photo  appears  on  private  'round . 
I'aragraph  2      Conflicts  and  Problems 

Traditional  resource  nanaeem.nt  in  the  rS  Arc;*  has  caused 
certain  conflicts  with  recreational  uses.   For  example, 
local  habitat  cond.it  ions  have  restricted  game  nopula  t  Lon 
numbers,  low  water  flows  have  reduced  stream  fisheries 
quality,  and  certain  management  practices  have  impaired 
primitive  values.   Presently,  the  aesthetics  (particularly 
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Table  3-2  Erosion   ate 

This  chart  shows  the  ex  m  c1  \  '     ■  langes  in  groun  '  cov< 

tne  proposed  action  now  and  in  L*5  years. 

In  :.  numbei  o   l11  itmenl  ..  an  increase   n  erosion  Is 

allot rcents  are : 
)..  Lvii   'i  iun  I  ain 
Cv  inn  lanch 
North  food i 
Spring  Creel: 
Springdale 
Timmerman  East 
Timmerman  'Jest 

The  projected  15  y*.ar  vegetat  ion  trend  shows : 
Davis  iountain  not  to  improve 
Gwi nc  Ranch  to  remain  J h£  same 
Sorth  Gooding  a  large  shave  to  be  in  good 
Spring  Creek  to  impri  ve  to  fair  :ondition 
Timmerman  East  to  improve  so-"1 
rimmerman  '..'est  totally  in  good  and  some  in 
PJhy  should  these  ranges  approaching  a  jood  condition  h\- 
the  erosion  rate  go  up? 
"  .    raph  5 

ft  sprav  project  will  re] ease  available  s^i 1  moist urs  to 
perrenials  on   annual  grasses  the  first  'ear .   Cat a  col- 
lected by  the  BLi i  in  the  Richfield  Spray  project  showed 
an  increase  in  forbs  the  second  and  third  year.   (Tee 
lichfield  data  bv  Martin) 
Paragraph  3 

Improve'.',  range  condition  will  reduce  runoff.   This  loes 
not  correspond  tc  chart  3-3 . 
Paragraph  1 

Poundage  consumed  by  l  ii-estock  Dry  r7ei  ght  should  ho  en- 
tered.   107"  inventory  showed  an  increase  of  ; n  to  15 
percent  could  be  granted. 


cond.i  t  ion 


fair  cond i t ion 
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Paragraph  3  (continued) 

6(5,040,000  lbs.  x  115  percent   =   7'=,946,010  lbs.  of  vi- 
able dry  weight  usable  forage  x  allowance  of  ^0  lercent 
of  forage  =  45,567,600  lbs.  or  approximately  56,959  VJ  Is 
available.   The  five  year  average  =  58,731  A'J'!s. 
Table  3-17  Yearly  Livestock  Forage  Dependency 
This  chart  reflects  the  degree  of  dependency  on  the  public 
land.   It  is  based  on  total  base  qualifications  of  each 
permittee.   It  does  not  reflect  total  need  for  the  public 
lands.   Examples  where  the  permittee  is  totally  dependant 
(100  percent  of  the  ranch-operator): 

Bray  Sterling  -  The  whole  r.anch  is  dependent  on  the  BLM 
gracing — both  spring  and  fall.   The  34  percent  is  not  a 
correct  figure.   A  51  percent  reduction  would  reduce  the 
production  of  the  ranch  by  60  percent,  making  the  ranch 
an  unproductive  unit . 

Calarco  Cattle  -  The  dependency  is  only  94  percent,  but 
with  the  BUI  spring  and  fall  use,  the  ranch  total  AUs 
would  be  reduced  by  approximately  70  percent,  with  the 
proposed  BLM  reduction. 

All  the  sheep  permittees  have  a  10C  percent  dependency  on 
the  early  spring  grazing.   ''ithout  the  BLM  spring  range, 
the  operators  would  not  be  in  business. 
This  chart  should  be  rewritten  to  reflect  the  true  need 
of  fie  permittees  on  the  Federal  Range. 
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Paragraph  6  Impact  ilo.  3  (continued) 

fence  lines,  etc.,  recover.   Cattle  are  victims  of  habit, 
so  they  continually  try  to  return  to  th^ir  favorite  soots. 
Paragraph  3   "ildlife 

According  to  Vavra  and  S^eva,  Oregon  State  University, 
competition  between  deer  and  cattle  on  early  spring  range 
where  Poa  secunda  is  present,  is  virtually  non-existent 
because  of  the  deer's  preference  for  Po  se  and  also  live- 
livestock  are  not  on  range  when  deer  are  present. 
Paragraph  6 

Hunt ing  pressure  has  reduced  animals '  condition  for  cri- 
tical wintering  period.   See  above  paragraph. 
Paragraph  3 

Livestock  have  grazed  the  western  ranges  for  over  a  cen- 
tury.  Very  little  actual  evidence  that  livestock  tram- 
pling can  break  or  displace  early  day  artifacts  can  be 
proven . 

Paragraph  6  Livestock  Grazing  -  Impact  Mo.  17 
Close  monitoring  of  livestock  is  a  must  under  any  grazing 
system.   The  availability  of  water  should  be  considered 
before  implementing  any  grazing  system.   The  list  of  types 
of  water  improvements  should  be  made  before  plans  are  put 
into  effect.   Full  implementat ion  cannot  be  made  until  all 
of  the  improvements  are  made  and  in  good  working  order. 
Paragraph  5   Wildlife 

Areas  where  fences  may  hamper  wildlife  movement  should  be 
noted.  Let  down  fences  could  be  installed,  thus  removing 
any  doubt  of  wildlife  problems. 
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Paragraph   3 

Sheep  grazing  does  not  damage  the  grass  and  browse  as  the 
inexperienced  land  manager  '"ould  assume,   ^o  make  ;jood 
lambs,  the  sheep  must  be  continually  moved  to  succulent 
forage.   This  allows  regrowth  and  seed  production  of  the 
plants. 
Paragraph  2 

Cattle  tend  to  stay  on  flat  to  undulating  terrain  and/or 
near  water.   This  is  the  value  of  an  intensive  management 
plan.   '/his  tends  to  force  cattle  off  the  bottoms  and  on 
to  steeper  hillsides,  thus  utilizing  entiie  fields.   This 
is  the  fallacy  of  moderate  use.   Cattle  will  eat  wore  de- 
sirables, thus  allowing  undesirables  to  invade  and  crowd 
out  desirable  species--Scciety  of  Hange  Management  Journal. 
INFLUENCE  OF  COMPETITION  ON  THE  RESPONSE  OF  RLUEBUNCII 
V/HEATGRASS  TO  CLIPPING  by  W.F.  ^uegglar 
25-2-8S-92 

Insert  Pg.  01  -  "As  Ilormay  and  Talbot  (1961)  originally 
Described  rest-rotation  grazing,  a  fairly  heavy  stocking 
rate  is  desirable  to  force  use  of  the  less  palatable  spe- 
cies.  i,;y  studies  on  clinping  Idaho  fescue  and  bluebunch 
wheatgrass  supDort  his  feature  of  rest-rotation  grazing 
and  suggest  that  forced  use  of  the  less  palatable  spe- 
cies reduces  the  ability  of  these  plants  to  compete  with 
more  palatable  species.   Reduced  competition,  combined 
with  rest,  permit  the  more  palatable  species  to  recover 
rapidly  from  the  adverse  effects  of  heavy  utilization." 
Paragraph  C   Impact  No.  3 

Cattle  tend  to  overgraze  and  trample  vegetat ion  adjacent 
to  water.   However,  grazing  tolerance  by  plants  living 
next  to  water  is  greater  than  those  growing  along  the 
high  rocky  dry  ridges. 

They  would  also  tend  to  overgraze  *reas  along  fences, 
roads,  and  established  stock  trails.   This  is  true,  but 
under  an  intensive  management  program,  these  trails, 
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Comments 


Paragraph  2  Vegetation 

These  areas  that  have  heavy  downv/ard  adjustments,  should 
have  substantial  range  improvement  programs  initiated. 
Spray  jobs  and  seeding  projects  could  be  established  on 
areas  where  soil  potential  applies.   These  projects  should 
not  be  a  monoculture,  but  seedings  with  crested  wheatgrass. 
Intermediate  wheatgrass  and  pubescent  where  weather  condi- 
tions permit,  sweet  clover,  fourwing  saltbrush,  alfalfa, 
and  others.   During  the  time  that  it  takes  for  these  seed- 
lings to  become  established,  temporary  livestock  reduc- 
tions could  be  taken  by  livestock  users.   As  the  seedings 
become  mature  and  established,  livestock  numbers  could  be 
restored.   As  the  seedings  are  used,  this  allows  an  auto- 
matic rest  to  be  imposed  on  native  ranges,  thus  allowing 
rest  for  the  plant.   This  also  creates  an  additional  for- 
age on  the  native  range. 
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Paragraph  ";  Vegetation 

The  3E5  projects  rturing  the  short  term  (15  years)  that 
there  woul^l  be  an  13  percent  ^ain  in  AU  is  anc'  forage  pro- 
duction.  This  figure  is  below  proven  forage  production 
in  the  ".lchfield  '?attle  Allotment.   Ahis  Allotment  has 
been  under  management  for  15  years  and  has  receive'  ap- 
proximately -1 1  percent  increase  during  this  periol  oi  time 
On  a  pooc;  forage  year,  two  pastures  i»eet  the  total  iUMs 
needed  for  the  grazing  season.   In  n  years,  many  of  the 
present  day  range  users  will  not  be  present.   The  average 
age  of  the  farmer  today  is  ?5  years. 
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Paragraph  1   Livestock  -"-raging 

Expected  improvement  in  forage  quantity  and  qualitv  would 
partially  mitigate  the  initial  loss.  A  mere  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  statement  is  needed  in  the  >ES. 

The  ~)E5  states  that  future  gracing  '"ill  never  he  restored 
to  present  levels,  while  chart  ?-14  on  page  "-39  projects 
that  the  Potential  of  137,477  AUKs  could  he  realized. 
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Alternatives   (continued  )  : 
3) 


esign  grazing  systems  appropriate  to  the  op- 
t imum  management  of  the  resources  indigenous 
to  the  allotment,  recognizing  the  lcng-range 
improvement  program,  the  A'*P  Goals  ant;  inte- 
grated with  the  overall  p-rmittee's  operation. 

■ )  Develop  a  schedule  c f  voluntary  non-use ,  i f 
appropr iat  e ,  in  order  to  protect  ran^  i  n- 
orovements  dui  ing  estah]  ishment  periods. 
3uffer  zones  throughout  the  3L>'  district  ind 
on  USFS,  State  or  private  Lands  'ill  '-- >  uti- 
lized whenever  possible  to  minimise  adverse 
impacts  on  livestock  or  rangelands. 

')   Initiate  a  cooperative  monitorinj  systen  in- 
volving the  permittee  and  appropriate  agency 
personnel  to  insure  collection  and  maintenance 
of  permanent  range  condition  and  trend  *'ata. 
The  monitoring  will  be  scheduled  on  an  annual 
basis  and  will  be  conduct ed  i  n  a  uni (or  i  man- 
ner.  Study  plots  will  be  well  dispersed  over 
the  allotment  representative  o!  til  key  vege- 
tation types.   Photographic  records  o!  each 
plot  will  be  maintained  and  "ill  become  a  per- 
manent record,  as  will  the  study  plot  data 
sheets . 

;)   Annual  meetings  oi  Allotment  Management  '''earns 
will  he  conducted,  preferably  both  orior  i  < • 
grazing  turnouts  and  after  the  gracing  sepson 
has  ended .   revaluations  of  the  '  '  '.ill  '  e 
discussed  find  -  econvnended  adjustments  will  :e 
prepared  for  presentation  '<>  th<  Stewardship 
Group    fhe  Range  Stewardship  Group  •■  "i .  1 1  re- 
view Allotment  ianagemenl  Plan  tdjnstments  as 
recommend et)  by  i  he  Mlot  ment  Planning   'ams  an 
■-ill  forward  the  proposals  together  f/i*.h   re- 
commendation to  the  (District  Manager  for  his 
deci  sion 
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alternat I ves 

done  of  the  alternatives,  is  written,  ire  realistic 

ding  the  proposed  action.  r-it   srnative  lumbers  !  am 

c l  nd  !  some  realistii    iposals,  however 

The  fo3  i    n    l  ernat  Lv<  i   ■  <  op  :ed  ; 

1.   Stockins  rates  is   -  111  rnative  'o,  1 

(.  1372-  ■   .. '  ■  t:'"  ■  ict  ua  1  us<  ■  '  i    '     ti    I  ■  ■  i    nee  betwi 

the  stocking  rate  =;ne  the  licensed  use  to  be  ^aintaim 

as  volun ta ry  Fon- 

1    Allotment  Sanagement  *" '  i . -■   u*i  to  be  developed  on  ■ 

cooperative,  coordinated,  and  integrated  basis,  i.  stri  I 

compliance  with  PL95-514,  is  follows 

a)  A  range  Stewardship  Group  it     I nended  to  he 

i]  fanized  with  broad  r  resentation  according  to  the 
guidelines  implemented  by  the  Chaliis  stewardship 

' nittee,  Including  the  same  powers  and  authority 

enjoy* d  by  thai  'roup. 

b)  The  Stewardship  Group  'ill  appoint  iliotment 
Planning  '-earns  which  will  prepare  the  various  -11. 
management  pl"ns  for  consideration  by  the  Stewad  'ship 
Group.   The  Allotment  Planning  foams  will  in<  Lud   pp 

,  resent  at i ves  ol : 


BLi 


) 


forest  Service  fli  permittee  holds  a  U-SFS 
permi t  l 

SCS  (private  Ian  '  issistance) 
Idaho  Department  or  Lands  (If  state  land  !•-. 
in vol ved) 

Idaho  Pish  and   ame    "   (If  wildlife  habi- 
tat is  involved) 
)  Other  agencies  as       i  Late 

7 )   The  permi • tee(s> 
c)  The  Allotment   Lanning  *'<-.■■■    rill: 

1)  Plan,  design,  locate  budget  and  schedule 
improvements  for  thai  allotment  and  assign 
maintenance  and  operational  responsibilities. 
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Alternatives  (continue  ') 

to  t  *e  initial  i  inrove-ient 
]  ;  i  t  '  onal  improve- len  t<^  iee  is  * 
t"ient  Planning  "can  to  he 
necessary  will  be  d.esipr.e  ,  locate*', 
budget  e1.,  scheduled  and  or      i   in*- 
maintenance  resronsibi  lities  assirne  \ 
Improvement  requests  ".vill  be  nresnn*e ' 
to  t  le  Stewardship  "roup  for  con«;5  '• 
eration  ar.''  recoTiendation  to  the  restrict 
Manager. 
Improver*  its  to  he  considere  !  by  tie  Mlot- 
ment Planning  Teams  an  !  Stewardship  f-roua 
are  listed  as  appendix  "A"  to  this  report 
whici  are  part  of  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  Bennett  Jill.i  Gracing  Association.   In 
or  ler  co  keep  improvement  cos  i  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  a  minimum,  nernittces  and  state 
an.',  local  ageacies  will  contrib'i te  materials, 
manpower  and  machinery  whenever  possible  in 
or^er  to  sprea  1  appropriate^  fun  's  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  Pistric  Manager  will  cooperate  to  the 
limit  of  his  authority  with  the  Stewar^.'hip 
Group.  Me   will  develop  or  identify 

'erofcligatod  or  unobligated  T^zi^- 
lani  throughout  ';is  "listrict  an!  ial-o 
available  to  those  permittees  who  are 
coor»cratinr  in  range  rehahilitiation  pro- 
jects where  temporary  re  i  act  ions  in  1 1  ves  toe1: 
numbers  are  necessary  to  establish  or  inprove 
vej:etation. 
The  Alternative  describe'  above  includes  all  the 
ingredients  necessary  Cor  ijnproving  and  r-.aintain.ing 
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Alternatives  (continued) 

resources  for  all  uses  in  the  most  expeditious  an  ' 

efficient  manner.   It  truly  represents  the  spirit 

of  the  Public  Sange lands  Improvement  Act  of  !n7". 

Alternative  1  -  No  Change 

This  alternative  implies  t'lat  no  management  in  the 

Bennett  Iiills  Impact  Area  exists.   Yet  six  of  the 

declining  allotments  in  the  OES  are  under  some  type 

of  grazing  system.   These  systems  'iave  been  in  effect 

from  5  to  3  years.   Trend  studies  show  some  of  the 

areas  are  improving.   Thus  the  statement  '"Hie 

condition  of  these  allotments  would  continue  to 

decline",  has  no  scientific  baching. 

Impact  of  Vegetation 

There  are  53,  ^31  AUd's  in  the  DES  area  that  would  be 

used.   1373  inventory  showed  33,  ^OO  AU'Vs.   1Q7S 

recheck  shows  a  "15S  overall  increase  could  be  granted 

or  61,005  AUII's  available.   The  DES  area  would  be 

short  204  AU'i's  of  supplying  all  actual  use  nee^s, 

plus  an  estimated  10"  of  the  area  acres  would  have 

complete  rest  during  the  year. 

Concentrations  of  Livestock 

This  paragraph  indicated  that  cattle  will  regain  in  an 

area  around  r-nter  until  all  forage  is  utilized.   This 

is  the  case  whether  you  have  few  cattle  or  a  large 
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Gooding  Cheep  and  Shoshone  Gheep  Units  show  remar'-a'-le 
increases  in  ranee'      an1  condition.   ?he  ran[>e  condition 
condition  '-lavis  will  show  this.   ?he  cattle  are  scatt?r^ 
throughout  the  area.   Ar-^as  in  poor  ran~e  condition 
relate  to  cheat  "irass  a:-eas.   (^nnnal  ranges  ''evoi  1  of 
any  quantities  of  perennial  plants.)   borage  conditions 
for  livestock  fee'1  would  be  ample. 

To  say  that  in  the  next  I  •a  years  all  perennial  vegeta- 
tion vo'ji-'  ;e  'ill3''  is  beyon'*  comprehension.   vor  100 
years  plus  we  had  nc  range  nenagement,  ^o  knowledge 
of  what  a  grazing  system  can  or  cannot  ?.o. 
There  are  apnrc  lately  5>4,""  acres  for  13,5''"  hea.1 
of  livestock  which  brsa'-.s  down  to  h°.">r  acres  per  ATK. 
Season  of  U.  e  v/ill  vary  from  I  months  for  sheep  use  to 
a  five  month  season  for  cattle.   7e,  as  managers  of. 
private  or  federal  lards,  shoul:  he  able  to  figure 
a  method  of  utilising  33. ^5  acres  per  animal  a:,"  tahe 
care  of  that  renewable  resource. 

Declines  o f  all  wildlife  populations  wov.1*1  occur . 
Surely  the  dO's  and  E-0's  were  the  best  overall  periods 
for  the  sportsman.   General  seasons  were  allowed  thro j 
throughout  t"  ^  Bennett  "ills  and  seasons  were  liberal. 
The  5"i '  s  were  t'">e  peal;  of  the  chukars  and  partridge 
numbers.   Sage  hen  numbers  peaked  out  in  the  raid  ?0's. 
Antelope  have  increased  over  t'-'e  past  ten   ^ars.   Ell; 
were  introduced  in  the  SO's  an''  num'ers  have  increased 
gradually,  "'anting  season  will  onen  this  fall;  does 
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Concentrations  of  Livestor':  (continued) 
number  of  cattle.   The  graaing  system  is  designed  to 
force  livestock  to  utilize  the  desirable  and  the  un- 
desirable plant  species  in  the  use  fiel.. 
downward  Trend 

'.'.'nether  a  downward  trend  would  change  from  9,Vi   to  49?' 
is  questionable.   Tie  following  allotments  were 
checked;   riacon  Flat  -  1'07F  date  with  the  1.?4i  survey 
3  of  a  areas  analyzed  shoved  a  higher  percent "of 
perennial  grasses  than  in  3.341.   The  evaluation  shows 
a  3095  improvement  over  the  past  "5  years.   "Tote:   1971 
was  the  first  year  in  history  of  this  allotment  that 
a  form  of  grazing  management  was  placed  on  the  allot- 
ment . 

The  Pioneer  Allotment  has  improved  from  the  40's  in 
range  condition  and  forage  production.   Pictures  will 
prove  this  point.   Trend  data  shows  stable  conditions. 
Letters  from  the  B.L.H.  to  the  users  and  -dr.  Butler 
congratulate  the  users  on  their  cooperation  for 
developing  a  poor  range  site  to  a  highly  productive 
range  unit.   Now*  the  users  are  faced  with  a  55^ 
reduction  and  the  D^S  indicates  the  range  is  going 
downhill.   Truly  a  feat  of  implied  ran'.e    -   ement. 
Repeated  grazing  by  10, "no  sheep  and  13, "30  cattle 
sounds  like  the  writers  were  trampled  by  the  live- 
stock as  they  '.vere  turned  out  on  the  range.   Yet  the 
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Declines  of  all  wildlife  populations  woul'1  occur 
(continued) 
74  (this  mean  peal"  numbers  have  been  reached? 

oyotes  are  at  a  premium.  ri"te  D7-S   indicates  that 
wildlife  numbers  would  decline  an'1  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  show  increases  (DBG  wildlife  por- 
tion).  The  statement  is  vary  misleading. 
Surely  this  segment  of  the  SSfl  is  based  on  emotion 
an'1  not  fact.  A   rest  rotation  grazing  system  con- 
tinuing to  decrease  wildlife  forage  is  not  substan- 
tiate! by  fact.   "hat  happens  to  the  picture  the 
livestock  are  not  in?   *'il  Uife  use  is  not  limited 
only  to  areas  where  cattle  are  "razing. 
During  the  fall  of  X07S  members  of  the  Shoshone 
Gracing  Association  net  with  the  ?.k.*l.  and  the 
Fish  an  1  Game  department.  Ore   request  was  made, 
"lap  out  t>e  critical  wildlife  are?s  aarl  the  users 
wo li l-i  work  out  a  grazing  syster  aroun*'  that  area. 
This  still  can  and  should  be  done. 
Summary  of  Alternative  1 

The  02*3  should  review  present  grazing  systems  in  the 
42  allotments.   Areas  under  intense  management  should 
be  mapped  out.   Original  A;iP  ran^e  projects  should  be 
evaluated  on  each  allotment  an"1  assise-'  accordingly. 
Annual  (cheat  grass  areas)  ranges  should  be  considered. 
A  forays  production  m$  would  clarify  the  difference  between  a 
poor  ecological  plant  car.iunity  and  a  fair  to  goo:'  livestoc1'  rang;c. 
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The  DES  has  been  prepared  as  a  direct  response  to  public  controversy  re- 
yarding  the  use  of  Public  Lands.   The  Shoshone  Grazing  ES  is  located  in  cent- 
ral Idaho,  which  encompasses  S74,I48  acres  and  112  permittees.   The  Bennett 
Hills  Grazing  Association  was  told  that  the  DES  was  only  a  document  from  which 
future  decisions  on  resource  nanagement  could  be  made.   We  Lelieve  the  DES  and 
the  ES  would  be  the  final  decision  and  thus  it  was  important  that  we  submitted 
our  input  on  the  draft. 

Federal  lands  comprise  'jl",.  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  11  western  states 
and  furnish  38^  of  the  grazing  from  western  rangelands.   These  Federal  grazing 
lands  ore   used  in  conjunction  with  privately  owned  lands  and  have  been  since 
the  settlement  of  the  west.   Ranchers  in  the  western  states  have  developed  a 
year-lone  supply  of  forage  by  combining  permits  on  Public  Lands  with  their  pri- 
vate property.   Private,  Federal,  and  Idaho  State  rangelands  are  interdependent. 

liany  rural  communities  of  the  west  are  dependent  upon  agricultural  indus- 
try.  These  rural  communities  serve  as  a  market  place  and  a  supply  source  to  the 
livestock  industry.   Therefore,  the  loss  of,  or  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  use 
of  Federal  lands  by  ranchers  will  cause  serious  economic  loss  to  agriculturally 
based  communities.   Statistics  reflect  that  at  present,  about  20^  of  our  feeder 
calves,  and  over  SO*  of  our  marketable  Jambs  come  from  the  11  public  land  states. 
These  lands  are  currently  producing  these  under  multiple  use  programs,  which 
also  provide  other  products  and  services  for  the  public. 

Presently,  in  Southern  Idaho,  there  are  three  ESs  being  commented  upon. 
There  are  users  in  our  ;ssoci;ition  which  are  affected  by  all  three  of  these 
drafts.   The  necessity  ror  input  by  the  1 lvestockmen  is  most  important.   The 
authors  of  the  DLS  failed  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  rancher  is  the  person 
most  interested  in  the  environment.   He  must  be  assured  that  his  range  is  not 
overgrazed.   It  is  his  means  of  livelihood,  and  surely  he  is  not  going  to  pur- 
posely deplete  the  forage  on  his  ranch  so  that  he  destroys  his  ability  to 
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ness.   Their  knowledge  is  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  BL;1.   By  consultation 
with  the  users,  the  CLM  can  achieve  first-hand  information  on  the  land  and  its 
resources.   The  sheepman  undoubtedly  knows  the  land  as  well  as  many  of  the 
Land  Managers,  and  their  information  should  be  used. 

In  the  past,  large  numbers  of  sheep  have  decreased,  and  present  numbers 
are  only  a  samll  token  of  what  once  ran  on  the  BLM  land.   With  spring/fall  use, 
the  sheep  allotments  have  greatly  improved,  i.e.,  Gooding  Sheep  Allotment,  and 
Shoshone  Sheen  Allotment.   These  areas  have  continued  to  improve,  and  the  range 
trend  studies  conducted  by  the  BLf-  do  not  indicate  that  these  areas  have  im- 
proved.  Yet,  range  analysis  of  the  area  this  summer  shows  trend  in  North 
Gooding  ?nd  Shoshone  Shoep  is  improving.   Tne  1976-77  range  inventory  shows 
no  reductions  for  North  Gooding  and  only  a  samli  reduction  in  the  Shoshone 
Sheep  unit.   The  1978  liLM  recheck  showed  an  overall  increase  of  10  to  15  percent. 
This  would  give  increases  of  AU?1s  to  these  areas. 

Current  range  management  in  the  sheep  units  proved  the  following: 

1,  Spring/fall  use  by  sheep  over  a  period  of  a  long  time  will  bring  back 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  range  resource. 

2.  That  under  spring/fall  grazing  the  necessity  for  a  rest-rotation 
grazing  system  is  completely  not  needed.   A  different  -graring  program 
will  work  to  improve  the  range  resources. 

As  any  experienced  land  manager  realizes,  sheep  operators  must  continue 
to  move  their  sheep  to  new  and  succulent  forage  for  the  most  efficient  gains. 
Holding  sheen  on  an  area  until  seed  ripe  time  will  hamper  lamb  development. 
Sheep's  dietary  preference  includes  browse  end   forbs.   After  several  years  of 
sheep  grazing, the  perennial  grasses  improve  and  thus  crowd  the  annuals  out. 
Sheep  need  wider  and  more  open  spaces  to  feed  upon.   Any  confinement  impairs 
lamb  grovth. 

The  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  and  the  Idaho  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
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produce  incori'.  any  ..ore  than  the  factory  owner  would  consider  burning  do™  his 
factory. 

Nc  comment,  suggestion  or  proposed  plan  of  an  individual  permittee  is  to 
be  found  within  the  510  pages  of  the  UlS.   jne  is  left  with  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct impression  that  no  rancher  in  the  area,  be  he  a  first,  second,  or  third 
generation  operator  of  a  family  ranch,  ha^  any  reliable  kno  .ledge  concernin 
either  ranch  management  or  livestock  management  on  his  own  ranch.  Obviously, 
a  rancher  is  more  interested  in  sound  land  and  livestock  management  than  any 
governmental  department  as  the  ranch  operation  is  the  means  of  livelihood  for 
himself  and  future  generations  of  his  family. 

annual  ranges  are  a  big  problem  according  to  the  bureau.   Uhen  the  cheat- 
grass  invnted  the  Western  United  Stale'  arcund  the  192V s,  the  ranchers  and 
government   !   :    thought  that  they  i:ere  ruin-.!.   The  cheatgrass  adapted 
to  areas  tha.  -.ore  denuded  by  overgrazing,  fire  and  drought.  Tne  fact  is, 
that  the  loathe.  cycles  have  changed  and  the  region  does  not  receive  the  mois- 
ture that  it  did  in  the  ]  St.  Tins  has  ca":ed  m"h  of  the  perennial  grasses 
to  retr.it  or  die  out.   The  annuals  have  proven  that  they  have-  an  important 
part  in  th   in.   Forage  of  the  w:st.   I  Cheatgrass  llange  in  Southern  Idaho, 
■y  ttirxcy  anj  : "  c:  isUson),  "The  bureau  does  not  recognise  the  annual  as  having 
any  value  cot  a   livestock  or  wildlife  forage.'' 

The  DES  daes  not  address  the  sheen  use  in  the  Bennett  Hills  Area  to  any 
degree,   fie  bands  of  sheep  that  use  the  area  are  totally  dependent  or  the 
early  spring  us~.   Summer  use  is  made  on  the  forest  Service  and  these  allot- 
ments are  locked  in  for  time  and  numbers.   A  change  in  use  patterns  or  num- 
bers cannot  be  replace,".. 

The  sheep  industry  is  an  important  segment  in  the  economics  of  the  area. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  area's  development.  The  remaining  sheep 
owners  are  the  last  of  what  was  the  most  important  livestock  industry  in 
Southern  Idaho.   The  remaining  operators  arc  experienced  and  know  the  busi- 
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ciation  recommend  that  at  least  112,000  acres  of  Public  Lands  in  the  DES  Area 
be  considered  for  range  development.   Water  development  and  seedings  improve 
the  wild  land  for  all  facets  of  multiple  use.  The  order  of  development  should 
be  water,  then  spray  jobs  and  seedings,  fences  to  control  use,  protection, 
etc.   The  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1978  specifies  that  projects  could  be 
done  to  rehabilitate  the  land  that  is  below  its  potential  development  of  range 
seedings  and  spray  jobs  that  would  take  the  livestock  pressure  off  of  deer  win- 
ter range.  Any  new  seedings  should  not  be  a  monoculture,  but  seeded  with  cres- 
ted wheatgrass.  intermediate  uheatgrass,  or  j  ub  scent  wh-  tgrass  (which  ever 
will  adapt  to  weather,  soil,  moisture,  etc.)  sweet  clover,  alfalfa,  four  wing 
saltbrush,  and  other  species  that  appeal  to  wildlife. 

These  seedings  alleviate  the  "early  turnout'  problem  that  stockmen  face 
when  spring  breaks.   Induced  seedings  are  usually  ten  days  to  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  native  range,  thus  giving  the  native  grasses  a  chance  to  achieve 
more  plant  stability  and  production. 

Areas  that  have  erosion  problems  should  be  seeded  with  the  type  of  water 
and  soil  retention  vegetation  that  will  alleviate  movement. 

The  seedings  will  also  convert  much  of  the  annual  range  to  a  perennial 
type  that  fits  in  with  the  Bureau's  MFP  and  DFS. 

This  perennial  forage  will  also  alleviate  the  wildfire  program  that  Dis- 
trict Manager  Hazier  says  is  so  endangering  to  life  and  property. 

The  Rangeland  Improvement  Act  of  1978  provides  for  a  stewardship  program. 
This  enables  the  coordination  and  cooperation  of  all  agencies  involved  to 
look  at  the  land,  its  problems  and  the  answers.   The  close  working  of  these 
people  with  a  common  goal  in  mind,  proper  land  management,  will  greatly  solve 
many  of  the  age  old  problems.   Local  people  owrking  on  the  same  problem  un- 
derstand it  better  than  someone  who  recently  transferred  from  a  different  lo- 
cale, community,  weather  cycle,  etc.   With  a  wide  variety  of  personnel  comes 
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the  same  wide  scope  of  knowledge  and  technical  ability  to  recognize  problems 
and  solve  them  with  the  least  hardship  to  the  users,  with  the  greatest  degree 
of  accuracy,  competency,  and  speed,  without  causing  undue  hardship  to  the  land. 
Also  present  on  everyone's  mind  is  the  economic  idea  to  get  the  most  for  the 
least  dollar  to  save  the  taxpayer's  money. 
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closely  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  determine  where  grazing  season 
adjustments  might  be  reciprocally  developed  which  would  reduce  impacts  on 
Macon  Flat  permittees. 

There  is  no  mention  of  the  Idaho  Range land  '  Committees  review  in  Chapter 
9,  Consultation  and  Coordination,  nor  was  it  found  elsewhere  in  the  E1S. 
In  late  April  and  early  May,  1979,  the  Draft  Shoshone  Environmental  Statement 
was  published  and  distributed  for  comment.   The  permittees  and  interested 
parties  discovered,  to  their  dismay,  that  none  of  their  considerable  input 
had  been  included  or  even  acknowledged  in  the  Draft  statement.   It  was 
further  learned  that  livestock  reductions  averaging  54*  of  licensed  use  had 
38|been  proposed.   The  deadline  date  for  comment  was  scheduled  for  June  1,  1979. 
Farmers  and  ranchers  are  busier  in  the  spring  of  the  year  than  at  any  other 
time.   Livestocl;  must  be  branded  and  turned  onto  ranges.   Farm  land  must  be 
irrigated  and  ditches  and  other  irrigation  facilities  must  be  made  ready  for 
the  water. 

Ther  permittees  in  the  Shoshone  Planning  Unit  became  concerned  when  con- 
fronted with  a  Draft  EIS  devoid  of  their  input,  the  threat  of  sizeable 
reductions  in  livestock  use,  and  less  than  a  month  to  comment  in  specific 
detail  on  these  proposed  actions. 

On  May  21,  1979,  the  permittees  organized  the  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Assoc- 
iations and  through  that  organization  sought  ways  and  means  of  developing 
useful  input  into  the  EIS  process.   Authorities  in  the  fields  of  Range 
Management,  economics  and  wildlife  management  were  contacted  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  adequate  comment.   It  was  concluded  that  a  meaningful 
and  specific  response  to  the  Draft  EIS  could  not  be  prepared  by  June  6,  1979. 
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During  the  late  summer  and  fall  of  1976,  3ureau  of  Land  Management  personnel 
commenced  nnpe  inventory  analysis  of  allotments  within  the  Shoshone 
Planning  Unit.   The  inventory  continued  through  the  1977  fidd  season.   This 
period  of  data  gathering  coincides  almost  precisely  with  the  most  severe 
drought  in  the  history  of  southern  Idaho. 

During  the  fall  of  1976  and  spring  of  1577,  BLM  personnel  contacted 
permittees  to  discuss  the  results  of  their  Allotment  Management  Plan 
development.   As  early  as  September,  1976,  objectives  (reductions  in 
livestock  numbers)  were  established  on  several  allotments.   Attempts  to 
obtain  agreement  from  permittees  on  stocking  adjustments  at  a  variety  of 
levels  and  allotment  boundary  adjustments  were  unsuccessfully  pursued  during 
the  fall,  winter  and  spring  of  1976-77. 

During  the  same  period  and  continuing  into  1978,  suggestions  and  recommendations 
recommendations  regarding  management  and  improvements  were  summitted  to 
the  BLM  by  the  permittees.   The  permittees'  suggestions  were  cither 
rejected  or  ignored  by  the  District  Manager.   No  reference  is  made  in  the 
T;IS  relative  to  such  input  from  permittees. 

In  August,  1977,  the  Idaho  Rangeland  Committee  reviewed  the  Macon  Flat 
Allotment  at  the  request  of  the  Macon  Flat  Grazing  Association  and  the 
State  Directory  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  (The  report  from  the  Idaho 
Rangeland  Committee  subsequent  to  that  review  is  attached  to  these  comments.) 
An  excellent  dialogue  was  entered  into  during  the  field  trip.   Many  timely 
suggestions  and  concerns  were  discussed,  among  them  the  recommendation  that 
a  considerable  acreage  of  Macon  Flat  be  seeded  to  crested  and  inter- 
mediate wheatprass.   The  District  Manager  also  agreed,  at  that  time,  to  work 
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The  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  then  contacted  the  State  Director, 
BUI,  and  requested  a  60  day  extention  of  the  comment  period.  The  State 
Director  notified  the  association  that  he  could  not  authorize  more  than  a 
two  week  "xtension  of  time  on  the  comment  period. 

The  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  took  legal  action  in  District  Court 
on  June  S,  1979,  in  Boise  and  was  granted  a  90  day  injunction  on  June  11. 
The  injunction  was  appealed  and  subsequently  overturned  by  the  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  July  18,  1079.  The  permittees  were  sub- 
sequently notified  that  the  final  date  for  comment  was  August  8,  1979,  with 
a  public  hearing  scheduled  in  Shoshone  on  August  7,  1979. 

During  the  period  between  May  12,  1979,  and  August  7,  1979,  considerable  data 
were  gathered  and  compiled  by  range  scientists,  an  agricultural 
economist  and  a  wildlife  biologist  as  well  as  from  individual  permittees. 
The  vast  majority  of  permittees  would  like  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  in 
the  improvement  and  management  of  their  allotments  in  the  Shoshone  District. 
However,  based  on  their  inability  to  gain  any  encouragement  from  BLM 
regarding  cooperative  management  and  the  determination  of  the  Shoshone  District 
to  implement  the  proposed  action  as  described  in  the  Draft  EIS,  the  permittees 
through  the  Bennett  Hills  submit  the  attached  data  and  comments  to  support  an 
alternative,  which,  if  authorized,  will  accomplish  the  resource  goals  identified 
in  the  Draft  EIS  in  much  less  time  and  at  a  much  lower  cost  per  unit  than  the 
proposed  action  or  any  of  the  stated  alternatives. 

The  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  contends  that  the  only  successful  method 
for  attaining  the  slated  objectives  of  the  various  resources  is  through  a 
cooperative  approach.  This  cooperation  can  best  be  attained  and  utilized 
through  mutual  development  of  Allotment  Management  Plans. 
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N'o  useful  purpose  would  be  gained  by  the  drastic  reductions  in  livestock  numbers  ■ 

proposed  in  the  Draft  EIS.   The  opportunity  for  cooperation  would  be  lost  and  no 

incentive  for  participation  by  permittees  exists. 

No  sound  data  is  j resented  in  the  Draft  EIS  to  support  the  proposed  action  or  any 

of  the  stated  alternatives.   None  of  the  alternatives  provide  the  flexibility 

required  for  management,  the  opportunity  to  improve  range  conditions,  or  the 

opportunity  to  participate  in  the  determination  of  the  permittees'  destinies, 

which  are  essential  to  a  successful  program. 

Therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Public  fcmgelends  Improvement  Act  of  1073,  the 

following  a  Iter  ant  iv2  is  r  ;commended  : 

1.  Shocking  va'cr-.s   as  proposed  in  Alternative  No.  1  (1972-76  average  ac- 

)   wit!)  the  difference  between  the  stocking  rate  and  the  li- 
ccn .--j  use  to  bo  maintained  voluntary  -Ion-Use. 

2.  Allotment  Management  Plans  are  to  be  developed  on  a  cooperative, 
coordinated,  and  integrated  basis,  in  strict  compliance  with  PL95-514, 
as  follows: 

■    --   ■       i       to  be  organised  with  broad 
reprejertatioii  according  to  the  -   ,i,_   :  .-,  Impli  ;nted  by  the 
Challis  Stewardship  CoTiittee,  including  the  same  powers  and  author- 
icy  enjoyed  by  that  group t 

b)  The  Stewardship  Croup  will  apnoint  Allotment  Planning  Teams  which 
will  prepare  Lhc  "prions  allotnent  management  plans  for  consider- 
ation by  the  Stewardship  rrc^\>.  The  Mlotment  Planning  Teams  will 
Include  representatives  of 

1)  QVi 

2)  Puree:  Service  (If  permittee  holds  a  USPS  ncrmit) 
i)    SCS  (Private  l?.id  assistance) 

s)  Idaho  Department  of  !.ands  (If  state  land  is  involved) 

5)  I  l«hi  Pish  -nJ  Game  Dapt.  (If  wildlife  habitat  is  involved) 

S)  Other  agencies  a.  appropriate 

7)  The  p  rreittc s{s) 

c)  The  .',!:  itra  r.t  i  Lanning  Team  will: 

1)  PI  .n,  'esign,  locate,  budget  and  schedule  imnrovements  for 
that  allotment  and  assi  ;n  maintenance  and  operational  res- 
pond Ibilities. 


Under  a  true  rest  rotation  system,  stocking  rate  is  based  on  livestock  condition. 
The  periodic  rest  of  the  plant  community  will  take  care  of  the  plant's  needs. 
Since  Livestock  are  selective  in  their  choice  of  plants  they  graze  proper  use 
•>r   utilisation  \--    lot  a  majoi  concern.   Li/estock  will  utili.c  that  which  is 
readily  available,  chu3  the  grazing  Systran  must  be  constructed  in  a  way  to  allow 
plant  rest  from  grazing  in  what  used  to  be  critical  sacrifice  areas. 
Resource  needs  can  and  have  been  accomplished  by  rest  rotation  grazing. 
Individual  resource  needs  can  be  in  addition  to  the  grazing  formula,  whereby 
'■'  "'       l  >'  '  ige  to  accomplish  certain  resource  goals,  ■?  -  e  goals 
should  be  compatible  with  multiple  use  needs  as  each  resource  is  based  on  its 
value  to  the  tota!  resources. 


Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  Proposed  Range  Improvements  for  DES 
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Black  Canyon 

Clover  Creek 

Davis  Mt. 

Dempsey 

Indian 

Kinzie  Butte 

Lava 

Macon  Flat 

North  Gooding 

North  Shoshone 

Picabo 

Rattle  Snake 

Struters 

Tlceska 

Timmerman  Hills  East 

Tikara 

Swinging  Bridge 

101 

Richfield  Cattle 

111,920  acres 


1)  seeding 

4,255 
4,400 
2,500 
4,300 
4,615 
3,500 
6,000 
4,000 
3,000 
6,000 


1,500  BLM 
1,500  private 


50,570 


2)  spray 

3)  burn  &  seed 

where  needed 

2,500 

2,500 

1,500 

1,500 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,350 

3,000 

1,500 

1,500 

12  3 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 


31,850 


500 

1,000 

500 

6,000 
1,500 
1,000 

3,500 

29,500 


This  would  be  only  19.52  total  acres  in  the  Bennett  Hills  Resource  Area,  a  _,,-! 
percent  of  land  to  improve  the  total  environment. 

The  above  chart  suggests  recommended  range  improvement  prospects  in  some  of  the 
allotments.   Some  of  the  allotments  not  included  should  be  checked  for  needed 
improvements. 


PICABO  HILLS 
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This  allotment  is  a  composite  of  mixed  land  ownership.   The  elevation  ranges 

from  4000  feet  to  7000  feet.   It  has  a  moisture  change  of  8  inches  to  16 

inches  on  top.  The  upper  reaches  have  bitterbrush  and  othei  browse  species. 

This  area  has  been  designated  as  critical  deer  winter  range. 

The  SCS,  BL'l,  and  the  permittees  developed  a  resource  development  plan  prior 

to  1970.   This  plan  called  for  an  extensive  range  improvement  program, 

especially  development  of  scedings  on  the  lower  elevations  to  supplement  the 

winter  range.   Some  seedings  were  developed  on  the  private  lands  and  some  on 

the  federal  wildlands.   A  fencing  program  was  initiated  enabling  the  area  to 

be  placed  under  a  grazing  management  program. 

The  seeding  projects  would  do  two  tilings:   (a)  develop  early  green  feed  for 

deer  during  spring  green-up  prior  to  livestock  turnout  and  (b)  develop  a 

dependable  livestock  forage  to  relieve  cattle  pressure  on  the  higher  elevated 

winter  range. 

The  original  plan  if  developed  would  have  accomplised  the  goals  of  the 

permittees  and  Idaho  Fish  and  Game  Department  accomplishing  a  solid  resource 

plan  for  the  deer  winter  range. 

The  DES  does  not  call  for  any  orderly  development  or  rehabilitation  of  the 

range;  but  it  calls  for  the  diminishment  of  a  grazing  system  which  is  unrealistic 

and  unworkable. 

The  winter  range  is  important.   The  Purdys  have  monitored  the  winter  range 

for  the  last  ten  years  and  have  varied  their  grazing  use  to  give  other  areas 

rest.   No  mention  in  the  DES  of  the  work  by  the  permittees  to  make  the  system 

work. 


9-66 
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THE  KING  HILL  ALLOTMENT  MANAGEMENT  PLAN 


Macon  Flat 


The  draft  ES  on  page  2-19  shows  that  the  erosion  rate  is  1.31  acre  feet/sq. 
mi./yr.  The  soil  in  the  Walker  Field  is  a  granite  type  with  basically  a 
south  hillside  exposure.  This  area  is  th*-  driest  in  the  Shoshone  District. 
The  soil  temperature  during  the  summer  months  reaches  extreme  temperatures, 
making  the  establishment  of  perennial  grasses  through  management  virtually 
impossible  or  indefinite.  THE  ES  says  that  there  are  365  deer  that  winter 
here  and  25  head  that  are  resident. 

The  wildlife  habitat  chart  Map  2-10  on  page  2-60  shows  that  there  are  three 
sage  grouse  buffers  around  strutting  ground.   There  are  no  strutting 
90  grounds  within  the  King  Hill  AW.   There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  within  the 
ES  and  the  AMP  (nage  4  -  Wildlife  Major  Problems  -  grazing  "will  have  some 
effect  on  succulent  forage  for  sage  jrouse  chicks''.) 
Problems: 

1.  High  soil  erosion  rate 

2.  Conflict  between  livestock  and  deer  winter  range 
5.   Lack  of  annual  moisture 

4.  Soil  is  of  the  shallow  type,  not  condusive  to  perennial  plants 
4.   Wildlife 
Har.agenent  that  would  alleviate  many  of  these  problems  would  be- 

1.  Establish  seedings  of  perennial  grasses  to  take  care  of  livestock 
reductions . 

2.  Seedings  would  reduce  erosion  rate. 

3.  Perennial  grasses  would  reduce  wildfire,  thus  allowing  bittcrbrush 
to  become  better  established,  thus  providing  more  wildlife  forage. 

4.  Seedings  with  crested  wheat  grass,  bitterbrush,  wild  sweet  clover, 


Wacon  Flat  lies  in  the  5,000  to  6,000  feet  elevation.   It  receives  10  to  18 
inches  of  rainfall.   It  has  had  3,413  AUMs  of  federal  qualifications.   The  1972 
to  1976  average  licensed  use  has  been  4,679  AUMs.   The  Bureau  inventoried  it  at 
3,524  AUMs  leaving  a  cut  of  70%.   There  are  eight  permittee^  in  this  allotment. 
The  general  trend  is  in  76%  in  a  static  with  some  downward  trend.   The  allotment 
has  been  under  a  deferred  rotation  system  for  two  years.   An  observed  apparent 
trend  range  condition  (government  from)  was  used  on  June  22,  1979.   The  same 
methodology  as  the  Bureau  was  used  in  filling  out  the  form.   The  static  range  on 
the  form  is  17-26  —  our  readings  fell  into  the  24  slot.   This  is  on  the  !-.'*>.  side 
of  static,  which  would  indicate  that  the  range  may  be  improving.   Also,  the  new 
growth  of  squirrel  tail  (Sihy)  ,  western  blue  bunch  wheatgrass  (Agsp) ,  and  bitter- 
brush  (Putr) .  indicates  that  the  range  is  in  apparent  upward  trend.   The  event  of 
the  new  pasture  rotation  ryste.ii  shows  signs  of  marked  improvement.   Also,  the 

,"'-   •"  "  ■'rc.sght  year  making  range  improvement  impossible.   The  history  of 
the  area  needs  to  be  studied  and  evaluated  when  making  judgement  for  this  area. 
This  area  histroically  has  been  an  early  spring  turnout  for  at  least  a  century  for 
both  sheep  and  co-;s.   The  stockmen  in  the  Fairfield  area  needed  to  get  their  stock 
off  the  feedgrounds  alter  a  long  winter  of  hay  and  supplement.    The  stock  would 
be  turned  out  on   ie  flat  to  the  south  fo.  the  new  succulent  growth.   The  eariv  days, 
Che  old-timers  claim  that  there  was  a  camp  wagon  on  every  knob,  as  the  sheepman 
fc-ittled  end  jockeyed  for  <>?rly  spring  grass.   This  was  in  the  time  of  the  open 
range  —  the  motto  was  the  ''fitst  with  the  most".   An  understanding  of  the  phants 
phenological  requirements  was  not  known.   Also,  many  of  the  stockmen  realized  that 
a  rest  was  necessary,  but  in  a  common  use  situation  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  save 


92|*it 


■  f..  ..-  ■  :  Fist  w.uld  allevi?ts  the  problems  azz   ci.'tcd 
:  present  evaluation.   The  Bureau  established  one  acre  seeding  plot 


The  King  Hill  Allotment  'lanagement  Plan 
Page  Two 
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rye,  and  alfalfa  would  increase  multiple  use  for  their  area  plus 
alleviate  the  ahove-mentioncd  problems. 
Statements  About  General  Area: 

1-   The  erosion  rate  is  high  in  just  the  Walker  Ueservoir  Field. 

2.  If  annuals  are  not  grazed,  this  allows  more  ch?nce  of  wildfire,  thus 
increasing  erosion  rate,  decreasing  bitterbrush  which  is  highly 
susceptible  to  fire. 

3.  Livestock,  under  moderate  or  light  grazing,  will  graze  the  desirable 
species,  thus  letting  the  undesirables  become  more  established. 
The  erosion  rate  is  not  as  high  as  the  ES  perdicts  because: 

a.  All  of  the  draws  are  not  sharp  or  cutting. 

b.  Bitterbrush  is  becoming  established  within  the  bottoms  of  the 
washes . 

c.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  100  year  flood  that  struck  this  area 
about  1965. 

d.  On  much  of  the  area  -  frost  heaves  and  thawing  have  caused  the 
grass  plants  to  have  a  pedalasting  affect  -  which  may  look  like 
water  or  wind  erosion. 
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in  1977.   It  was  fenced  and  seeded  with  crested  wheat  grass.   The  area  was  clipped 
and  weighed  on  June  22.   It  produced  a  total  of  2,340  lbs.  green  weight.   The  pro- 
duction of  this  ground  should  be  an  eye  opener  to  the  Bureau  personnel  as  to  the 
potential  of  this  land.   The  area  is  also  a  strutting  and  nesting  ground  for  sage 
hens.   Numerous  rocky  ledges  and  ridges  disect  this  allotment.  Due  to  the  irregu- 
lar and  infeasible  terrain,  much  of  this  area  would  not  be  improved,  thus  allowing 
the  sage  hens  to  have  their  native  habitat.   At  the  same  time,  a  great  increase 
in  forage  production  would  evolve,  thus  alleviating  use  on  other  native  ranges. 
Also,  the  establishment  of  seedings  would  increase  the  early  turnout  forage  pro- 
duction, giving  other  plants  a  chance  to  flower  and  establish  their  root  nutrients. 
The  clearing  off  of  the  sagebrush  would  allow  more  open  space  for  the  young  sage 
hen  chicks  to  grow  and  to  be  accustomed  to  their  predators.   The  brush  enables 
the  predators  to  sneak  directly  upon  the  small  broods.   The  open  spaces  allow  the 
mother  hen  to  "spot"  her  foe,  thus  moving  the  small  birds  before  they  can  locate 
the  chicks.   The  seedings  should  not  be  a  monoculture,  but  a  variety  of  alfalfa, 
four  wing,  salt  brush,  sweet  clover,  bitterbrush.  etc.,  to  provide  forage  and 
browse  for  all  creatures.   The  erosion  rate  on  Macon  Fait  is  .44  (table  2-4,  page 
2-19)  which  is  low  —  thus,  any  land  improvements  would  not  affect  the  erosion 
rate. 


THE  riAGIC  ALLOTMENT 

This  allotment  lies  rest  of  Highway  93,  east  of  Bin  '.'aod  River,  north  of 
Richfield  cnnal  and  south  of  Timmerman  Mills.   This  is  divided  into 
three  pastures.   The  lower  pasture  is  crested  wheat,  the  middle  pasture 
is  interne.1 1. it c  wheat  grass  and  the  upper  field  is  native  rnn.ee. 
Some  of  the  problems  outlined  in  tins  allotment  are: 

1.  Erosion  rate  -  page  2-1^  -  is  high  L.23  acre  ft./sq.  mi./yr. 

2.  Reduction  in  grazing  capacity. 

3.  Present  management  is  not  conducive  to  livestock  or  good  range 
management . 

s.   Improvements  stated  in  l  should  be  reevaluated. 

Corrections  needed  in  ES  (Magic  Allotment): 
1. 
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The  area  is  basically  all  perennial  grasses  whether  induced  or  native, 
with  a  flat  to  gradual  incline  to  the  north.   This  erosion  rate  is 
higher  than  the  annual  range  near  King  Hill  that  has  a  much  lower 
erosion  rate. 

2.      The  grazing  reduction  was  39%.   This  use  was  reduced  because  the 

permittees  were  not  using  all  the  AUfts  in  the  area.  The  ES  states  that 
there  is  1387  icres  upward  trend  ^nd   *'>65  in  a  static  condition.   Upon 
personal  observation  there  are  new  seedlings  becoming  established  Following 
droughl         I  r7.   rhe  HagiC  Allotment,  according  to  ES  -page  8-89--states 
that  after  1-5  years  under  alternative  four  there  will  be  a  991  acres  of 
upward  trend.   rhis  is  n   decrease  <>*  196  \UMs  through  the  bureau's 
management . 

5.  LivestocI   "■!  rangi  management  needs  should  be  compatible,   rhe  livestocl 
should  make  dail}  '-ain^  ind  thi   '■■  ioli  Leal  requirements  of  the  plants 
should  bi   el    Seeding  should  bi  c patible.  The  livestock  should  *nake 


General  Statements  Concerning  Magic  Allotment 

1.  There  is  no  need  for  a  reduction  on  this  allotment.   The  old  feed 
present  represents  the  sai?e  AUMs  that  are  being  cut. 

2.  This  area  has  been  used  twice  by  the  Bl>'  for  "Show -He -Tours"  to  show 
the  grass  production,  what  and  can  be  done  by  artificial  means,  an.t 
proper  management. 

3.  This  allotment  typifies  the  type  of  nonprofessional  ism  that  existed  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  when  preparing  the  ES. 

4.  [The  ES  doesn't  say  anything  about  an  antelope  herd  living  within  the 
Q4  seeding  area  of  this  allotment.   Twelve  head  were  personally  viewed  in 

this  allotment. 


The  Magic  AI  lotir 

Page  Two 
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THORN  CREEK  RESERVOIR  FIELD 
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daily  gains  and  the  phonological  requirements  of  the  plants  should  be  met. 
Seeing  should  bo  used  early    tost  secdings  under  management  need  to  be 
used  hard.   The  livestock  should  always  he  turned  out  on  the  seedings  early 
because  their  plant  growth  is  10  days  to  IS  days  earlier  th„n  native  range. 
This  allows  the  native  grasses  to  fulfill  their  plant  requirements  before 
livestocl  is  turnel  on  them.   The  native  rp.nge  is  higher  in  elevation,  so 
they  should  be  grazed  later,  am 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  use  of  MJMs  is  the  lack  of  water  in  the  middle 
field  (intermediate  wheat  grass).   This  problem  could  be  alleviated  easily 
by  constructing  a  water  system.   I'iatei      :  be  pumped  from  Big  Wood  River 
with  an  electric  pump.   The  powerline  goes  overheaj.   The  users  have  talked 
to  the  water  people  about  using  this  water.   At  the  time  the  water  is 
needed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  excess  runoff,  t,   storage  tank  could  be 
placed  on  the  hill  east  of  the  river.   Ighs  and  pipelines  could  be  in- 
stalled in  all  of  the  three  fields.   The  reservoirs  that  arc  already  there 
should  be  redug  out.   Also,  seve.  ''  n  i   mes  could  be  constructed. 
The  ES  states  that  a  brush  spray  could  be  done  on  north  end  and  one 
reservoir  hunt  on  the  south  end.   If  this  area  had  boei  evaluated  in  a 
professional  manner,  the  need  for  another  spray  wouldn't  be  needed. 
Also,  the  reservoir  to  be  constructed  is  close  to  the  Richfield  Canal. 


This  field  has  been  used  by  the  Thorn  Creek  Grazing  Association  for 
approximately  twenty  years.  The  permittees  use  this  field  in  conjunction  with 
the  Shoshone  Cattle  Allotment.  This  use  has  been  fall  use  (after  seed  rioe) . 
Actual  use  records  for  this  period  of  time  have  been  kept  by  the  permittees. 
Past  use  has  been  for  the  Class  I  qualifications.   The  DES  states  that  the 
Thorn  Creek  Field  is  in  poor  to  fair  condition  with  a  stable  trend. 
Wildlife  values  have  been  protected,  especially  the  early  spring  use  by  the 
deer  and  the  elk.  The  Fish  t,   Game  Department  rates  Thorn  Creek  Reservoir 
as  an  excellent  fishery. 

This  unit  has  improved  over  the  last  twenty  years  as  proven  by  pictures  and 
records.  Pictures  and  field  notes  by  D.  Sharp,  University  of  Idaho,  dated  in 
1948  state  "the  range  condition  consisted  mainly  of  weeds  and  annual  grasses". 
This  same  area  today  consists  primarily  of  native  grasses  and  brush  overstory. 
The  Association  has  developed  a  stable  range  resource.  The  range  improvements 
have  inhanced  all  of  the  range  resources,  especially  livestock  grazing.  During 
the  mid  fifties  this  field  was  seeded  with  pelletized  seed  (fertilizer  pellet 
surrounding  a  grass  seed)  with  an  aerial  application.  This  field  is  a  typical 
example  of  what  happens  when  ingenuity,  cooperation,  and  management  persists. 
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CLOVER  CREEK  ALLOTMLNT 


SHOSHONE    E.I.S.    CRAZING   AREA 
CCW'ENTS    BY    FRED    FRAZIER 
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This  allotment  is  located  due  north  of  Bliss,  Idaho.   The  elevation  varies 
from  3,262  feet  to  S,SOO  feet.  The  precipitation  ranges  from  7.49  inches  at 
Bliss  to  13.95  inches  at  Fairfield.   The  precipitation  rangos  from  7.49 
inches  at  Bliss  to  13.95  inches  at  Fairfield.   It  contains  16,664  acres  in 
the  lower  portion  with  an  inventory  of  1,352  AUMs  or  approximately  12.3 
acres  per  AIIM.   Table  1-7  shows  63  AUMs  of  big  game  demand  delineated  to 
the  lower  area.   A  rest  rotation  grazing  system,  containing  four  treatments, 
was  designed  for  the  lower  area.   The  upper  portion  has  27,771  acres  with 
1,531  capacity  or  approximately  18.1  acres/AUM.   Big  game  use  was  assigned 
70  AUMs.   There  was  a  two-pasture-deferred-grazing  system  designed  for  the 
upper  area. 

The  TCS  places  much  of  the  allotment  in  poor  condition.   This  area  has  been 
scheduled  to  be  rehabilitated  in  the  past.   All  of  the  disturbed  area  should 
be  seeded.   This  would  produce  a  minimum  of  1,000  AUMs  extra.   There  is  an 
additional  2.597  acres  presently  in  seeding  producing  an  estimated  600  AUMs. 
This  totals  1,600  AUMs  or  approximately  26rn  of  current  demand.   The  balance 
of  demand  remaining  would  average  out  to  8.4  acres/AUM. 

The  DES  calls  for  a  stocking  rate  of  2,031  AUMs  for  the  entire  allotment. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  the  potential  seeding  acres  alone. 
The  carrying  capacity  was  originally  established  on  the  production  of  annuals 
in  the  lower  area.   The  Bureau's  20%  utilization  limit  on  annuals  is  the  major 
reason  for  the  reduction.   The  apparent  trend  readings  placed  much  of  the 
lower  area  in  a  downward  condition.   Tins  would  be  normal  for  a  cheatgrass  area 
because  there  are  no  perennial  grasses  available.   The  tread  reading  would 
be  much  lower  and  a  downward  trend  would  be  indicative. 
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ALLOTMENTS  AFFECTED  -  Curtis  Lake,  Struthers  Allotment, 
Macon  Flat  Unit. 

Other  allotments  which  are  affected  cither  by  management 
changes  or  grazing  reductions  -  Sand  Butte  Allotment,  Rock  Creel 
Unit  (  a  composite  of  4  different  B.L  M.  grazing  units  and  private 
land) 

Private  land  directly  affected  -  Patterson  Unit,  Struthers 
Camas  Co.,  lands  adjacent  to  Camas  Creek 

The  E.S.  addresses  only  a  portion  of  my  grazing  privileges, 
yet  the  grazing  management  proposed  by  the  B.L  M.  effects  my 
entire  livestock  operation. 

Prosom  Iv  I  lie  Tollnwini'  uni  I  k  are  .1  main  stay  in  my  operation: 
1.   Curtis  Lake  -  this  unit  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  trailing 
of  my  livestock.   Present  use  is  mainly  for  a  short  period  of  time 
in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall    By  combining  Curtis  Lake 
with  the  Shoshone  Unit,  I  would  be  forced  to  bypass  my  private 
lands . 

Present  management  in  the  last  two  years  has  improved  the 
range  forage  condition  of  Curtis  Lake.   The  allotment  is  improving 
and  range  trend  is  upward    (See  pictures  taken  June  of  1979  in 
the  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association  report) 

The  range  condition  map  shows  my  private  lands  in  a  downward 
trend  and  in  poor  condition.   I  believe  this  statement  is  com- 
pletely wrong  and  a  tour  through  the  allotment  would  show  that  the 
range  trend  has  improved  on  my  private  land  and  on  the  B.L.M. 


Clover  Creek  Allotment 
Page  Two 
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The  forage  condition  of  the  lower  area  has  ample  vegetation  to  carry  the 
present  stocking  rate,  based  on  cheatgrass  and  the  present  seedings.     The 
total   forage  production  would  greatly  improve  in  this  unit  with  additional 
seedings. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Clover  Creek  drainage  still  shows  the  result  of 
the   Hood  that  occurred  during  the  middle   sixties.      Although   the   area  has 
improved  greatly  over  the  last  ten  years,   there  are  still  many  disturbed  areas. 
Range   improvement   must  be   initiated   in   the  upper  area.      A  combination  of  brush 
spray  and  controlled  burns  would  benefit  both   livestock  and  wildlife  habitat. 


2.      Macon   Flat    Unit    -    a    large   portion   of   my   overall    use 
is    in   this   unit.      The  unit   has   a  good  potential   and   certain 
areas   are   in   fair   condition        Fall    use  would   readily   improve 
the  allotment.      I   have    the    following   sugRestions  which   could 
be   used  while    the   unit    is    being   reseeded. 

A.  Conversion   of  part   of  my   Struthers    lease    from   the 
Macon   Flat   Unit    to    the   Sand   Butte   Allotment.      Approximately 
200   cattle    could  be    temporarily  moved   from  Macon   Flat    to   Sand 
Butte    for   spring   use.      There    is   no   question    that    there    is 
extra   feed  available    for  a   couple   years    spring   use. 

B.  Allow  a   portion  of   the   Struthers    lease,    approximately 
200   head   for    fall    use    in    the   Macon    Flat    unit. 

The    combination   of   A  &   B  would    lake   off    600  AUM's   of    spring 
use.       Kail    use    in    I  he    M.icon    I'l.il     unit     would    enhance    SCPlI 
tramping. 

3.  Struthers  Magic  Allotment  -  currently  this  unit  is  being 
utilized  in  the  fall  and  can  be  continued  to  be  used  this  way  for 
a   few  more   years.      A  couple  more   years   of    fall    use  would 

1.  Improve   plant   vigor 

2.  Produce  native   seedings 

3.  Increase   litter  and   soil   protection 

The   proposed  grazing   systems    in   the   E.S.    are   unacceptable   as 
written.      The  proposed   range   condition    forcast    for    15   vears    is 
below  present   conditions    that   exist    today   in   the   Curtis   Lake 
Allotment,    Struthers   Allotment    and  portions    of    the  Macon   Flat   Unit. 
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The  potenti.il  for  ran5e  improvement  can  be  witnessed  in  the  Curtis  Lake 
Allotment  and  the  BLM  seeding  in  the  Macon  Flat  Unit,  lo  forecast  any- 
thing below  the  potential  of  the  land  is  a  »aste  of  our  natural  resources. 


F.CONOMIC  LOSS 

UNIT  -  Curtis  Lake  -  changed  from  private  allotment  to  common  allotment. 
Loss  of  spring  use  or  fall  use  with  219  cattle.   ES  does  not  indicate 
available  Alls  under  any  proposal. 
Struthers  Magic  Allotment  -  from  25"  MM  to  171  AUMs.  Loss  of  animal  unit: 

114. 

Wacon  Flat  Unit   -  current   1,076  cattle  to    S22  cattle.     Total   loss  65S 
cattle.      for   1'..  months   soring   season    for  a   total-of .982.5  AUMs.      355  tons 
of  hay  is  neede, I I   '"«  t «       Ml =  $15,720.00  of  hay 

i         i  ~u    ,-    cn.    faorlino    £7SQ    X     1  .  S    months 

needed  to  maintain  the  pre  inn  herd.   Laboi  for  feeding  ,im 

-   $1,125.00.   Loss  of  farm  ground  while  feed,,,,  hay  -  80  acres  at  average 

yearly  lease  of  540.00  acre  = 

rotal  yearl)  li 


available : 

THORN  CREEK:   In  general,  the  areas  we  looKed  at  were  in 
good  shape  as  compared  to  other  desert  ranges  with  which  I  am 
familiar.   Native  grasses  were  relatively  abundant  in  many 
locations  and  the  bltterbrush  hao  been  hedged  sufficently 
that  most  plants  were  not  too  nigh  for  browsing  by  grazing 
animals.   I  saw  no  evidence  of  abnormally  high  rates  of  soil 
movement . 

RATTLESNAKE  ALLOTMENT:   Cattle  were  over-using  portions 
of  the  Rattlesnake  allotment,  especially  around  the  waterholes 
and  fencelines.   The  bltterbrush  showed  heavier  use  than  on  the 
Thorn  Creek  allotment.   Native  grasses  are  in  shorter  supply 
than  on  the  Thorn  Creek  allotment.   Accelerated  soil  movement 
is  evident  in  the  heavy  use  areas  and  on  the  steeper  sections 
of  access  roads. 

PICARO  ALLOTMENT:   We  drove  around  the  east  and  south 
sides  of  the  Picabo  Mountains  and  rode  horseback  from  the  West 
side  over  the  top  and  on  an  east-west  line  back  to  the  Purdy 
Ranch.   The  bltterbrush  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  hills  on 
the  south-west  side  has  been  heavily  browsed.   The  upper  two- 
thirds  of  the  hills  shows  much  le-.s    use  and  native  grasses  are 
re-latively  abundant.   The  browse  plants  on  the  northern  ex- 
posure slopes  display  less  use  than  those  on  the  south  facing 
slopes.   Although  I  have  not  made  winter  counts  of  deer  in  the 
Picabo  Hi  lies,  my  observations  in  other  areas  of  Idaho  lead 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  only  a  few  west  facing  slopes  on  the 
northern  half  of  the  hills  provide  any  winter  range  for  qame 
[animals.   The  winter  sun  never  shines  on  those  north  facing 
Islopes  and  they  are  simply  inhospitable  for  wintering  animals. 
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CRITIQUE  OF  SHOSHONE  GAZING  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 
BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

Testimony  of  Tom  Welsh 

My  name  is  Tom  Welsh  and  I  live  in  McCall,  Idaho.   I 
have  been  retained  by  the  Idaho  Cattlcmens  Association  to 
make  field  observations  and  review  the  draft  EIS  especially 
in  the  areas  of  fish,  midlife  and  watershed  irapacts. 

1  graduated  in  19^9  from  the  University  of  Idaho  with 
a  degree  in  forestry  and  an  optic.i  in  fisheries  management. 
I  was  employed  from  June  of  1959  until  October  of  1978 
as  a  fishery  biologist  with  the  Idaho  Oepartnent  of  fish  and 
Gama.   During  that  period  I  conducted  research  and  formulated 
management  programs  on  both  resident  and  ocean-run  species  of 
Fish.   I  also  cooperated  with  game  management  personnel  on 
nt-rnerous  wildlife  research  and  management  projects. 

For  the  past  five  years  1  hove  managed  the  grazing  on 
760  acres  of  land  on  two  places  over  in  Long  Valley  between 
McCall  and  Donnelly.   We  have  460  acies  under  irrigation,  half 
flood  and  half  sprinklers  and  the  remainder  of  the  land  is 
dry  meadow  and  timber.   I  have  had  the  dry  land  under  a  rest- 
rotation  system  for  the  past  four  years.   In  preparation  for 
the  yearing.  I  reviewed  this  draft  EIS  and  spent  four  days  in 
a  car  and  on  horseback  traveling  portions  of  the  Shoshone 
Grazing  district-   We  looked  over  portions  of  the  Thorn  Creek, 
Shoshone  Cattle,  Rattlesnake,  Picabo  and  King  Hill  allotments. 
Following  ore  my  observations  during  the  limited  time 


Ihe  draft  EIS  map  2-10  shows  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Picabo 
Hills  as  crucial  deer  winter  range.   That  cannot  be  correct.   A 
new  deep  well  sprinkler  system  operation  on  the  east  end  of  Picabo 
Hills  has  been  planted  to  alfalfa  and  probably  will  provide 
sage  grouse  with  a  portion  of  their  summer  idet. 

5H0SH0NE  CATTLE  ALLOTMENT:   We  drove  and  rode  horseback 
over  portions  of  the  Shoshone  Cattle  allotment.   I  was  part- 
icularly impress  with  the  suitability  of  the  Timber  Culc  !i  and 
adjacent  areas  for  wintering  game  animals.   The  southern  ex- 
posure and  protected  draws  has  to  make  that  area  highly  desire- 
able  winter  range.   We  saw  some  bltterbrush  plants  in  the  ideal 
locations  for  wintering  deer  that  displayed  evidence  of  over  use. 
Other  plants  were  nicely  hedged  and  a  few  plants  had  grown  too 
tall  to  be  used  by  wintering  deer. 

KING  HILL  ALLOTMENT:   My  observations  in  the  King  Hill 
allotment  are  very  limited.   I  drove  north  of  Bliss  about  eight     i 
miles  and  noted  very  little  vegetation  on  most  of  the  areas  on 
jither  side  of  the  road.   The  samll  portion  of  the  allotment  that 
I  was  able  to  look  at  appears  to  receive  very  little  precipitation 
and  heavy  use  by  domestic  livestock.   The  only  bltterbrush  I  say 
was  in  a  shallow  draw  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  and  those  plant 
displayed  little  use  by  browsing  animals. 

My  observations  on  the  a  re.-'s  within  the  scope  of  the  EIS 
trad  me  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lack  of  sage-brush  is  not  the 
limiting  factor  on  any  of  the  wildlife  populations.   In  fact, 
Ihe  vij y  reverse  may  be  true  and  an  over-abundance  of  sage-brush 
Hid)  hi  Ihe  limiting  factor  on  some  populations  of  wildlife,  notably 
iJeei  and  elk.   Sage-brush  is  an  invader  species  and  became  wide- 
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spread  following  the  heavy  over  grazing,  especially  by  sheep 
in  the  early  1900's.   With  the  high  soil  rates  and  loss  of  top 
soil  that  must  have  occured  during  those  years,  it  is  improbable 
that  we  can  return  the  plant  comm unities  to  the  pristine  con- 
ditions that  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  white  man  and  his 
animals.   We  must  now  utilize  the  plants  that  will  benefit  the 
land  and  its  animals  as  well  as  man  in  this  altered  environment. 

We  should  also  intensigy  our  efforts  to  develope  new  desirable 
plants  genetically  suited  to  specific  sites.   I  note  that  there 
are  eight  different  specios  of  sage-brush  but  or ly  one  species 
of  bitterbrush  •  isted  in  Table  A3-2.   Because  of  the  greater 
adaptability  of  the  eight  species  of  sage-brush  they  have  occupied 
more  of  the  r^nge  than  has  b:tterbrush.   Because  of  the  greater 
polatability  of  bittergrush  for  both  big  gnme'and  livestock, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  bitterbrush  is  less  abundant  than  sage-brush. 
Range  restoration  projects,  properly  located  and  designed  can 
not  only  benefit  livestock  production  but  wildlife  populations  as 
well.   Efforts  should  be  made  to  preserve  existing  stands  of 
bitterbrush  on  all  range  restoration  projects.   We  should  not 
accept  large  block  sage-brush  spraying  projects  and  reseeding 
with  crested  wheatgrass.   However,  strip  restoration  projects 
r  (1ii  increase  the  diversity  of  plant  communities  and  be  very 
i.iMiefical  to  wildlife  populations.   1  know  from  my  farming  ex- 
iu:i  ieiwR  that  during  the  first  few  years  of  pasture  reseeding, 
.inJ  L-.|>iicially  during  the  first  year,  it  appears  as  though  you 
uiij:i  hdVH  had  weed  seeds  in  your  drill  rather  than  grass  seed, 
l.r.xlnully  the  grass  seedlings  predominate  and  the  forbs  are 
caucus  ed  out  . 


years  of  intimate  association  with  the  land  and  iLs  animals. 
It  is  my  hope  that  a  wedding  of  ideas  between  the  practicality 
of  the  livestock  people  and  the  technicological  expertise  of 
the  agency  people  will  produce  a  plan  mutually  advantages  to 
all  i  ntcrests . 
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With    properly    planned    and    located    range    restoration 
projects,    more    domestic    animal    use    could    be   made    in    those    areas 
and    less    use   made    on    critical    wildlife    areas.       During    one 
of    my    field    trips,     I    looked    at    a    pasture    of    crested    wheatgrass 
that    was    being    rested.       The    cattle    were    up    on    the    big    game 
winter    range.       If    better    pastures    were    available    in    the    low 
lands,    domestic    animals    could    better    utilize    those    pastures 
and    spend    less    time    on    the    areas    favored    by    game    animals. 
Everyone    would    benefit. 

Great    technology    cannot    be    substituted    for    the   wisdom 
that    comes    from    experience.       In    the    early    years    of   my    career, 
I    can    vividly    recall    discounting    the    ideas    of    less    educated 
but    more    experienced    fish    and    wildlife    workers.       During    that 
enlightened    era    of    fish    and    wildlife   management    we    had    20 
trout    creel    limits    and    you    could    legally    kill    five    deer,    either 
sex,    in    Idaho.       The    Universities    were    teaching    you    how    to    kill- 
em    to    save-em    and    the    agencies    were    following    that    philosopie. 
In    April    of    1976,     I    attended    a    Mule    Deer    Symposium    in    Logan,    Utah. 
Assemble    there    were    most    of    the    mule    deer    experts    in    the    country. 
The    only    thing    they    agreed    upon    was    that    ther"    was    a    substantial 
decline    of    mule    deer    throughout    the    west.       Numerous    theories   were 
;. dv;mced    to    explain    the    decline    and    you    could    pick    the    one    you 
liked    best.       I    rather    like    the    one    about    the    blood-let    of    the 
iVMt's    and    60's,     that    may,     in    part,    be    responsible    for    the    re- 
duil ion    in    the    herds    of    mule    deer. 

In    my    association    with    the    ranchers    within    the    impacts    area 
"I     Miis    LIS,    I    am    particularly    impressed    with    their    concern    for 
j  1  l     I  lie    resource    values    and    their    wisdom    that    has    come    from    many 


Letter  36  Responses 

1.  Copies  of  the  DES  were  mailed  out  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  in  Seattle  on  April   20,   1979,   to  the  addresses  on  the  nailing 
list  provided  by  the  Shoshone  District.     The  transmittal   letter  enclosed 
in  each  DES  had  been  prepared  more  than  a  month  earlier  {prior  to  printing 
of  the  DES)  and  was,   therefore,  undated. 

2.  More  than  two  months  was  provided  for  public  comment  prior  to  the 
injunction  obtained  by  the  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association.     As  a 
result  of  the  injunction,   the  total   comment  period  was  extended  to 
include  approximately  fifteen  weeks. 

3.  See  Chapter  9,   "Consultation  and  Coordination  in  Preparation  of  the 
Proposed  Action." 

4.  The  data,  consolidated  in  Table  2-15,  indicate  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  public  land   is   in  an  upward  trend.  Present  range  condition  is 
shown  in  Tables  2-12  and  2-13.     Additional  range  development  is  addressed 
in  Alternative  4:   Maximum  Rehabilitation. 

5.  See  Chapter  9,   "Consultation  and  Coordination  in  Preparation  of  the 
Proposed  Action." 

6.  Combining  allotments  and  changing  fence  lines  were  proposed  to  make 
manageable  units  so  that  grazing  systems  could  be  implemented.     While 
some  streamlining  of  administrative  requirements  would  be  a  secondary 
benefit,   the  resource  needs  would  be  the  primary  benefactor. 

7.  This  comment  is  discussed  in  Chapter  3,   "Impacts  on  Big  Game,"  and 

Chapter  4,   "Wildlife." 

8.  If  the  rest  pasture  were  to  be  included  at  the  beginning  of  the 
grazing  cycle,  the  use  pastures  would  automatically  be  grazed  beyond  the 
60  percent  utilization  limit  identified  in  the  resource  management  plan. 
Rest-rotation  grazing,  as  Hormay  (1970)  describes  it,  does  not  require 
extremely  heavy  use  in  the  "graze  for  livestock  production"  pastures. 
Heavy  utilization  may  be  made,  but  it  is  not  a  requirement.  The  60 
percent  average  utilization  is  a  local  adaptation  for  consistency  with 
the  resource  management  plan. 

9.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

10.  A  great  deal  of  discussion  between  Shoshone  District  personnel  and 
the  sheep  operators  occurred  on  the  need  for  "space"  and  maneuverability." 
The  district  staff  is  well  aware  of  sheep  habits  and  dietary  demands, 
both  through  experience  and  discussions  with  sheep  operators.  The 
"seed-ripe"  concept  must  be  applied  to  allotments  in  which  both  sheep 

and  cattle  graze.  This  does  not  apply  to  sheep-only  allotments  such  as 
North  Gooding. 

Modification  of  the  originally  proposed  rest-rotation  grazing 
systems  (for  cattle)  took  place  in  a  number  of  allotments  to  allow 
spring  sheep  use  in  the  "rest  pasture"  (rested  from  cattle  use)  at  the 
suggestion  of  sheep  operators. 
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Letter  36  Responses  Continued 

11.   See  response  1,  letter  34,  and  Chapter  9,  "Consultation  and  Coordination 
in  preparation  of  the  proposed  action." 


12. 


See  General  Response  No.  2. 


13.  There  appears  to  be  confusion  between  "allocation  of  forage," 
"inventory  methods,"  and  "proper  use  allowance."  The  inventory  method 
used  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  is  an  approved  method  although  it  was  not 
previously  used  by  BLM.  Proper  use  factors  ("PUFs")  were  not  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  available  forage.   Instead,  use  factors  of  60 
percent  for  all  palatable  perennial  vegetation  and  20  percent  for 
annual  palatable  annual  grasses  were  used.  Once  the  amount  of  available 
forage  was  determined,  it  was  allocated  between  livestock  and  competing 
big  game  species. 

The  use  factor  for  the  principal  annual  grass,  cheatgrass,  is 
explained  in  General  Response  No.  3.   Refer  also  to  Appendix  1. 

14.  The  proposed  unallotted  areas  generally  would  not  be  appropriate  as 
"buffer  areas"  because  they  are  either  already  identified  for  a  need 
other  than  livestock  grazing  or  are  not  practical  for  livestock  because 
of  size,  location,  lack  of  fencing,  etc. 

15.  The  estimated  production  under  pristine  (excellent)  range  condition 
is  shown  as  potential  in  Table  2-11.  That  situation  is,  of  course, 
unattainable  within  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  estimated  future  forage  production,  under  maximum  rehabilitation 
management  and  as  a  result  of  identified  land  treatments,  is  shown  in 
Table  8-25. 

16.  Table  1-4  shows  the  goals  that  can  be  realistically  met  within  the 
fifteen  year  time  frame  of  the  ES.  The  livestock  grazing  capacity  goal 
of  increasing  forage  production  14,708  AUMs  (Table  1-4)  was  not  reached 
solely  by  1978  production  of  annuals  being  10  to  15  percent  greater  than 
1976  production,  especially  since  the  production  of  perennials  in  1978 
was  down  as  compared  to  1976. 

17.  The  population  goal  has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  1979  count  of 
1,028  deer  included  the  Picabo  and  Spud  Patch  Allotments  and  the  unallotted 
areas.  The  1,028  deer  were  465  less  than  the  goal  of  1,493  deer  for 
these  areas.  There  was  no  count  made  on  the  Picabo  Hills  in  1977; 
however,  this  does  not  mean  the  number  of  deer  was  zero. 

18.  The  permit  hunt  is  for  1979  only.   It  is  a  depredation  hunt  to 
disperse  the  animals  from  agricultural  fields  on  the  Camas  Prairie.  The 
Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  has  not  indicated  that  they  have 
changed  their  original  goals. 

19.  The  elk  in  the  North  Shoshone  Unit  are  part  of  the  herd  that  also 
uses  the  Hash  Spring  Allotment.  Map  2-9  shows  elk  summer  and  winter  use 
areas. 

20.  The  land  ownership  within  the  two  major  areas  inhabited  by  antelope 
is  approximately  92  percent  public,  6  percent  State,  and  2  percent 
private.  Because  of  the  land  ownership  pattern  very  little  forage  would 
be  used  on  private  or  State  land.  Consequently,  the  total  of  109  com- 
petitive AUMs  was  assigned  to  public  lands. 
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The  Shoshone  District  and  Idaho  Department  of  Lands,  Gooding  office, 
have  worked  closely  on  grazing  capacities  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  in  the  future. 


31. 


See  response  3,  letter  24. 


32.  The  State  Clearinghouse  was  notified  of  the  Shoshone  ES  preparation 

on  May  4,  1978.  The  subsequent  response  indicated  that  the  Idaho  Department 
of  Lands  requested  two  copies  of  the  DES,  but  did  not  desire  to  participate 
in  its  preparation. 

33.  The  soils  in  the  "101"  Allotment  are  less  erosive  than  the  soils  in 
the  Magic  Allotment  due  to  their  inherent  soil  properties.  Also, 
topographical  differences  between  the  two  areas  contribute  to  the  different 
erosion  rates. 

34.  See  responses  6,  7,  letter  2. 

The  Musgrave  Equation  and  the  Universal  Soil  Loss  Equation  are  the 
best  methods  presently  available  to  estimate  soil  erosion.  They  yield 
similar  results.  Field  measurements  to  determine  erosion  rates  require 
five  to  ten  years  of  data. 

35.  Many  formerly  seeded  areas  cannot  be  classed  as  seedings  today. 
For  example,  the  "Indian  Seeding,"  situated  on  a  south  facing  slope 
north  of  Clover  Creek,  was  a  total  failure  mostly  as  a  result  of  excessive 
cheatgrass  competition,  pockets  of  churning  clay  soil,  and  unfavorable 
weather.  That  seeding  and  others  like  it,  such  as  the  "Homestead  Seeding" 
and  "Four  Mile  Seeding,"  are  not  shown  as  seedings  on  Map  2-6. 

36.  The  most  dramatic  changes  in  vegetation  composition  occurred  prior 
to  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  The  BLM  recognizes  that  broad  range  stability 
and  improvement  has  occurred  in  the  region  since  the  early  1900s  with 
the  institution  of  grazing  controls  and  management.  However,  due  to 
annual  recurring  grazing  patterns  and  stocking  rates  which  exceed  the 
amount  of  available  forage,  specific  allotments  and/or  pastures  have 
continued  to  decline  in  condition. 

The  trend  by  allotment  is  shown  in  Table  2-15. 

37.  The  inventoried  grazing  capacity  of  public  land  for  all  classes  of 
herbivores  is  53,900  AUMs  (Table  1-6).  Of  that,  3,468  competitive 
wildlife  AUMs  must  be  subtracted,  leaving  50,432  AUMs.  The  active 
Federal  qualifications  are  currently  83,120  AUMs.  Therefore,  the 
deficit  is  32,688  AUMs. 

It  is  not  realistically  possible  to  create  an  additional  32,688 
AUMs  through  management  and  land  treatment  over  the  fifteen  year  life  of 
the  proposal.  Even  Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation  (consistent 
with  the  resource  management  plan)  would  only  produce  an  additional 
14,026  AUMs  for  all  classes  of  herbivores. 

38.  "Potential"  as  used  in  this  comment  is  taken  to  mean  maximum  forage 
production. 

Actual  use  varies  dramatically  on  the  allotments  listed.  For 
example,  the  1972-1976  actual  use  in  the  proposed  Pioneer  Allotment  was 
116  percent  of  active  grazing  privileges,  whereas  actual  use  in  the  North 
Gooding  Allotment  was  only  63  percent  of  active  privileges. 
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21.  No  areas  were  delineated  as  unsuitable  because  of  lack  of  water, 
but  some  relatively  small  areas  were  classed  as  unsuitable  because  of 
steepness  of  slope.  Most  sheep  operators  haul  water,  but  very  few 
cattle  operators  within  the  ES  Area  are  equipped  or  willing  to  do  so. 

22.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

23.  Table  1-4  shows  a  total  of  356  resident  deer,  1,975  migratory 
wintering  deer,  and  1,850  migratory  deer  passing  through.  The  procedure 
for  calculating  big  game  forage  demand  is  explained  in  Appendix  1. 
Resident  deer  (365)  need  961  AUMs,  and  migratory  wintering  deer  (1,975) 
need  1,975  AUMs  for  a  total  of  2,936  AUMs.  The  remaining  131  AUMs  are 
needed  for  the  1,850  deer  that  pass  through  the  allotments  migrating  to 
and  from  winter  ranges. 

24.  Instruction  Memorandum  79-24,  Interim  Policy  for  Adjusted  Grazing 
Use,  explains  the  conditions  under  which  pasture-level  or  allotment- 
level  stocking  would  occur.  Pasture-level  stocking  on  allotments  with 
either  a  downward  trend  in  range  condition,  or  that  are  in  fair  or  poor 
condition,  will  be  based  on  either  the  grazing  capacity  of  the  pastures 
scheduled  for  use  or  on  a  predetermined  utilization  rate  of  the  key 
species.  The  Shoshone  ES  is  in  strict  compliance  with  that  memo. 

See  response  8,  above. 

25.  The  apparent  discrepancy  in  big  game  AUMs  is  explained  in  footnotes 
5  and  6  for  both  Table  1-5  and  Table  1-6.  The  figures  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  1-6  are  based  on  the  proposed  livestock  initial  stocking 
rate  (fifth  column),  plus  competitive  big  game  demand  on  public  land 
(eighth  column).  The  50,446  AUMs  shown  in  Table  1-4  is  the  total  livestock 
grazing  capacity,  without  adjustments  for  rest  pastures,  as  explained 
under  "Allocation  Methodology"  in  Appendix  1.  The  41,607  shown  in  the 
DES  has  been  corrected  to  41 ,606. 

26.  Paragraph  2  says  in  part,  "Some  of  the  more  important  considerations 
included...  the  history  of  use  and  livestock  operator  needs." 

Livestock  operators  were  consulted  many  times. 

Only  those  range  improvements  essential  for  the  proposed  grazing 
systems  were  proposed.  A  larger  program  of  range  improvements  featuring 
land  treatments  is  given  in  Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation. 


27.  There  are  322  AUMs  for  big  game  assigned  to  private  land. 
1-5,  1-6,  and  1-7  have  been  footnoted  accordingly. 


Tables 


28.  The  Proposed  Action  includes  2112  acres  of  seeding.  The  proposed 
seeding  acreages  under  Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation  are  shown 
in  Table  8-19. 


29.  See  responses  39  and 


letter  34. 


30.   If  a  tract  of  private  land  is  not  fenced  away  from  public  land  and 
the  private  landowner  overstocks  the  tract,  straying  livestock  would 
overgraze  the  public  land.   It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that  stocking 
rates  for  both  private  and  public  land  be  comparable.  An  exchange-of- 
use  agreement  allows  the  BLM  to  set  the  seasons  of  use,  determine  the 
level  of  use,  class  of  livestock,  etc.  The  private  landowner  is  encouraged 
to  participate  in  stocking  rate  determination  and  management  of  intermingled 
land. 
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In  the  first  example,  years  of  grazing  use  above  the  proper  stocking 
rate  have  contributed  to  the  proposed  downward  adjustment  in  stocking 
rate.   In  the  second  example,  years  of  underutilization  have  contributed 
to  the  proposed  increase  in  stocking  rate. 

39.  There  are  small  isolated  areas  that  are  considered  to  be  in  excellent 
condition.  Normally,  when  these  were  found  they  were  used  as  reference 
areas  to  describe  ecological  sites  and  to  measure  the  relative  kinds  and 
amounts  of  vegetation  produced  on  that  site.  These  small  areas  were 
usually  located  at  the  top  of  steep  slopes  or  in  very  rocky  locations 
which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used  by  livestock.  The  occurrence  of  excellent 
condition  range  makes  up  only  a  fraction  of  one  percent  of  the  total  ES 
Area  and  is,  therefore,  insignificant  in  the  description,  analysis,  or 
allocation  of  public  land  resources. 

40.  When  range  trend  studies  were  not  available,  observed  apparent 
trend  was  used.  Observed  apparent  trend  utilizes  indicators  such  as 
species  composition,  species  vigor,  number  of  seedlings,  plant  residues 
(litter),  and  condition  of  the  soil  surface.  With  proper  training  a 
range  examiner  can  reasonably  estimate  the  "health"  of  the  range  just  as 
a  medical  examiner  can  estimate  the  "health  and  condition"  of  a  patient 
without  a  long  and  exhaustive  medical  history  report.  Of  course,  several 
years  evaluation  are   better,  in  either  case,  than  a  single  examination. 

Current  range  condition  data  are  shown  in  Tables  2-12,  2-13,  and  2- 
14  and  on  Map  2-6.  Also  see  revised  text  in  Chapter  2,  "Vegetation 
Trend." 
41.  The  definition  of  "range  condition"  in  the  comment  is  accepted  and 
the  Glossary  of  the  ES  has  been  changed  accordingly. 

42.  Some  soils  have  inherently  higher  erosion  rates  with  good  vegetation 
condition  than  other  soils  with  fair  or  poor  vegetation  condition.  The 
terms  "trend"  and  "condition"  should  not  be  confused.  Also,  variations 

in  topographical  characteristics  contribute  to  differences  in  soil 
erosion. 

43.  A  downward  trend  can  occur  even  on  areas  nearly  devoid  of  perennial 
grasses.   For  example,  some  areas,  formerly  occupied  by  cheatgrass  and 
Sandberg's  bluegrass  in  the  King  Hill  Allotment  are  now  being  invaded  by 
Medusahead.  Similarly,  in  the  Lava  Allotment  such  areas  are  being 
totally  occupied  by  sagebrush  seedlings.  The  condition  class  may  not 
change  in  these  instances  because  once  highly  disturbed  or  poor  condition 
is  reached  there  is  no  other  way  to  describe  the  range.   However,  the 
vegetation  type  might  change,  indicating  even  greater  departure  from  the 
potential  natural  vegetation. 

44.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  no  native  perennial  species  occurred 
in  Pioneer  Allotment.  Observations  made  along  the  fenced  highway  right- 
of-way  on  the  south  end  of  the  allotment  indicate  a  number  of  perennial 
native  species  are  sparingly  present  despite  the  history  of  heavy  grazing 
pressure  and  wildfire  prior  to  fencing. 
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45.  The  same  observation  was  made  by  the  Shoshone  District  staff.  There 
is  a  cartographic  error  on  Map  2-6  as  it  relates  to  the  recent  lava 
flow.  It  has  not  been  corrected  because  of  technical  problems,  and 
because  it  is  not  key  to  the  analysis  of  impacts  (the  entire  area  was 
classed  as  unsuitable  for  livestock  grazing). 

46.  The  comment  is  well  taken  and  has  been  fully  considered.  However, 
the  designation  of  either  "Seeding"  or  "Brush  Control"  relative  to  one 
of  the  four  condition  classes  for  native  range  was  not  considered  key  to 
the  analysis  of  impacts. 

47.  The  area  in  question  has  a  mosaic  pattern  of  condition  class,  rock 
outcrop,  soil  series,  ecological  sites,  and  present  vegetation  types. 
It  is  not  possible  to  depict  present  range  condition  in  this  mosaic  on 
the  map  scale  used  in  the  Shoshone  ES;  therefore,  percentages  were  used. 

48.  See  response  45,  above. 

49.  Bitterbrush  is  not  more  susceptible  to  wildfire  than  most  other 
browse  species  and,  in  fact,  has  the  preferred  characteristic  of  a  high 
percent  of  sprouting  from  the  crown  following  low-intensity  fires. 

50.  Map  2-10  shows  that  there  dre   no  sage  grouse  strutting  grounds  in 
the  King  Hill  Allotment.  Two  buffer  areas  from  sage  grouse  strutting 
grounds  in  the  Dempsey  Allotment  do  extend  into  the  King  Hill  Allotment. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  conflict  between  the  King  Hill  AMP  and 
the  ES. 

51.  The  antelope  herd  that  summers  in  the  Camas  Prairie  migrates  east 
to  Timmerman  Hills  and  combines  with  antelope  Herd  No.  1  (see  Map  2-9). 
These  animals  then  move  east  of  the  Little  Wood  River  in  the  Pagari 

Al lotment  to  winter. 

52.  See  response  54,  letter  34. 

53.  Refer  to  Table  3-8.  Erosion  rates  would  increase  because  of  increases 
in  livestock  numbers.  Most  of  the  change  would  be  in  the  short  term 
rather  than  the  long  term.   (See  footnote  2,  Table  3-2.) 

54.  It  was  expected  that  erosion  would  increase  60  percent  the  first  year 
only  if  heavy  spring  rain-  were  to  occui .  The  increased  erosion  would 
result  from  decreased  live  vegetation  ground  cover  due  to  leaf  fall  from 
sagebrush  before  the  grass  species  reached  their  full  growth  for  the  year. 

Soil  moisture  normally  used  by  the  brush  species  would  become  available 
for  the  remaining  grass  species  the  first  year  and  would  result  in  a  large 
production  increase.  Annual  forbs  would  increase  the  second  and  third  years. 
Perennial  forbs  would  take  longer  to  recover. 
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61.  Impact  No.  3  refers  to  concentrated  cattle  use  of  new  water  developments 
and  other  facilities,  rather  than  cattle  use  around  existing  surface 
waters.  The  grazing  tolerance  of  bluebunch  wheatgrass,  for  example,  is 
expected  to  be  the  same  near  a  new  spring  or  pipeline  trough  or  near  a 

new  stock  pond  as  along  high,  rocky,  dry  ridges. 

62.  See  response  21,  letter  34. 

63.  The  text  has  been  changed  and  a  reference  added  to  Chapter  3, 
"Impacts  on  Cultural  Resources,"  to  address  this  comment. 

64.  The  stocking  rate  in  the  Richfield  Allotment  was  reduced  78  percent 
in  1954.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  allotment  was  sprayed  to  control 

brush  between  1964  and  1971.  There  has  been  a  very   careful  adherence  to  the 
grazing  management  system.  These  three  factors  in  combination  have 
allowed  restoration  of  some  of  the  original  AUMs. 

Hopefully,  with  the  proposed  moderate  stocking  rate,  with  some  land 
treatment,  and  with  effective  management  systems,  a  greater  gain  in  AUMs 
than  the  anticipated  18  percent  would  occur. 

65.  The  long-term  production  (after  30  years)  would  be  expected 

to  fall  4,719  AUMs  short  of  the  1972-1976  averaged  licensed  use,  assuming 
the  same  proportion  of  available  AUMs  would  be  given  to  livestock. 

The  potential  allocable  forage  shown  in  Table  2-14  (127,477  AUMs) 
is  explained  in  footnote  4  as  being  based  on  the  pristine  vegetation 
which  occurred  prior  to  the  late  1800s.  Some  of  that  productivity  has 
been  lost  by  soil  erosion.  In  many  areas,  much  of  the  site  productivity 
is  going  into  unpalatable  shrubs.  To  expect  that  degree  of  range  restoration 
within  fifteen  years  would  be  unduly  optimistic. 

66.  See  response  14,  letter  34. 

67.  See  response  15,  letter  34. 

68.  See  General  Response  No.  5. 

69.  A  thorough  review  of  Alternative  1  does  not  reveal  the  implication 
that  "no  management  in  the  Bennett  Hills  Impact  Area  exists."  Rather,  it 
says,  "Under  this  alternative  the  present  level  of  livestock  grazing 
management  would  be  continued  within  the  ES  Area  without  change." 
Further,  it  says,  "This  alternative  would  allow  present  grazing  management 
to  continue  essentially  unchanged..." 

Under  "Impacts  on  Vegetation,"  it  says,  "If  this  alternative  were 
adopted,  overstocking,  overuse  during  the  spring,  repeated  grazing,  and 
poor  livestock  distribution  would  continue.  One  result  would  be  a 
continuing  decline  in  vegetation  condition."  This  is  a  general  summary 
statement  that  would  apply  ES-Area-wide. 

Because  the  six  allotments  are  not  named,  a  specific  response 
cannot  be  given. 
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55.  Where  ground  cover  would  increase,  condition  might  may  be  improving 
and  the  rate  of  erosion  would  decrease.  Refer  to  Table  3-3  for  expected 
changes  in  runoff. 

56.  The  paragraph  as  written  shows  46,984,800  pounds  present  consumption 
with  30,510,400  pounds  proposed  consumption.  Air-dry  weights  are  given 
for  all  measurements. 

57.  The  10-15  percent  "increase"  comes  from  one  of  three  possible 
alternatives  based  on  1978  resamples.  Because  the  production  of  annuals 
was  up  from  1976  production,  and  because  the  production  of  perennials 
was  down,  the  Oistrict  Manager  opted  not  to  select  that  alternative. 

The  determination  of  allocable  pounds  of  production,  based  on 
increased  production  of  annuals,  could  not  be  entirely  at  the  60  percent 
utilization  level  because  palatable  annuals  were  allocated  at  20  percent. 
Also,  big  game  competitive  AUMs  and  the  AUMs  in  rest  pastures  would  need 
to  be  subtracted  from  the  56,959  AUMs  in  order  to  achieve  any  degree  of 
comparability  with  the  methodology  employed  in  the  Shoshone  ES. 

58.  The  dependency  percentage  in  Table  3-17  was  derived  from  the  long- 
form  grazing  applications  submitted  by  ranchers  prior  to  grazing  on 
public  lands.  The  total  number  of  livestock  owned  by  each  rancher  was 
used  in  determining  the  total  amount  of  AUMs  needed.  Each  rancher's  BLM 
AUMs  were  divided  by  the  total  number  of  AUMs  needed  and  expressed  as  a 
percentage. 

59.  Defoliation  of  plants  by  any  class  of  herbivore  has  a  physiological 
effect.  In  the  context  of  use  by  sheep  in  the  "rest  pasture"  (rested 
from  cattle  use)  this  principle  has  particular  applicability.  Forage 
plants  that  have  had  a  good  portion  of  the  above-ground  parts  removed  by 
grazing  the  previous  season  are  particularly  attractive  to  sheep  because 
most  of  the  new  shoots  are  green  and  "succulent".  If  one  or  two  bands 
were  to  move  through,  there  would  be  no  great  problem.  If  more  moved 
through,  the  plants  could  be  weakened. 

Refer  to  Chapter  4,  "Mitigating  Measure  No.  1." 


60.  The  referenced  paragraph 
Measure  No.  1,  which  calls  for 
pasture"  (rested  from  cattle  u 
because  of  steep  slopes  or  dis 
"Intensive  management"  as 
a  grazing  prescription  with  a 
multiple  use  needs  identified 
not  mean  a  grazing  system  with 
pasture  would  be  periodically 
flat  areas  or  areas  near  water 
plants  before  cattle  began  mov 
heavy  use  is  not  a  requirement 


deals  with  the  effectiveness  of  Mitigating 

grazing  sheep  in  parts  of  the  "rest 
se)  that  cattle  did  not  use  extensively 
tance  from  water. 

used  in  the  Shoshone  ES  refers  to  implementing 
stocking  rate  commensurate  with  the  other 
in  the  resource  management  plan.  It  does 

a  stocking  rate  so  heavy  that  each 
overgrazed,  or  a  grazing  system  whereby 

would  be  completely  denuded  of  forage 
ing  upslope  or  away  from  water.  Extremely 

of  rest-rotation  grazing. 
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70.  The  1972-1976  average  licensed  use  was  58,731  AUMs.  Under  Alternative 
1:  No  Change,  the  active  licensed  use  would  continue  at  58,731  AUMs. 

The  1976  inventory  showed  53,900  total  AUMs,  but  only  38,138  AUMs  would  be 
allocated  to  livestock  under  the  Proposed  Action.  The  reference  to  204  AUMs 
in  the  comment  is  unclear. 

71.  Any  predictions  of  future  events  are  open  to  question.  Predictions 
of  future  trend  were  based  upon  professional  judgment  using  the  same 
criteria  as  present  trend. 

In  1960  the  District  Manager  stated  the  Macon  Flat  Allotment  was 
severely  overgrazed  and  according  to  the  results  of  the  1940  range 
survey  would  need  approximately  a  65  percent  reduction  to 
help  move  toward  reversing  the  range  trend  and  bring  the  allotment  to 
its  proper  carrying  capacity.  That  reduction  and  a  subsequent  proposed 
reduction  were  never  implemented.  This,  combined  with  photo  trend 
studies,  which  were  started  in  1972,  led  BLM  personnel  to  conclude  that 
the  long-term  trend  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  downward  unless 
adjustments  in  stocking  rate  occur. 

72.  The  existing  Pioneer  Allotment  is  40  percent  seeded  and  60  percent 
poor  condition  native  range.  The  Northwest  Field  Seeding  is  new  and  is 
not  yet  fully  established. 

The  35  percent  permanent  increase  appears  to  have  been  overly 
optimistic  so  soon  after  implementation  of  the  grazing  system. 

The  use  in  the  allotment  has  been  heavy  over  the  years.  The  active 
privileges  within  the  existing  Pioneer  Allotment  are  1516  (after  the  35 
percent  increase).  The  1972-1976  actual  use  (submitted  by  the  operators) 
has  been  1756  AUMs  or  16  percent  more  than  the  active  privileges.  This 
has  contributed  to  the  need  for  a  downward  adjustment. 

73.  The  stocking  rate  under  Alternative  1:  No  Change,  would  be  58,731 
AUMs  on  564,630  acres,  or  9.6  acres  per  AUM.  Because  that  value  includes 
48,499  acres  of  unsuitable  land,  the  stocking  rate  on  suitable  range 
would  actually  be  8.8  acres  per  AUM.  One  must  bear  in  mind  that  under 
this  alternative  no  new  management  systems  or  new  range  improvements 
would  occur. 

74.  Peak  numbers  have  not  been  reached.  Antelope  have  increased  at  a 
very  slow  rate  over  the  last  ten  years.  With  improved  range  conditions 
this  positive  change  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  population 
growth.  For  elk,  see  response  18,  above. 

75.  The  increases  in  wildlife  populations  within  the  ES  Area  over  the 
last  several  years  have  been  at  a  low  rate  (in  some  cases  almost  static). 
The  range  trend  in  the  majority  of  the  wildlife  areas  in  the  ES  Area  has 
been  static  or  downward  (Map  2-7).  If  the  range  remains  in  a  static  or 
downward  trend  and  is  not  improved  through  the  management  of  livestock 
grazing,  there  could  be  a  decline  in  the  wildlife  populations. 
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76.  Wildlife  habitat  areas  such  as  riparian  zones  along  creeks,  wet 
meadows,  and  springs  can  continue  to  be  degraded  even  under  a  rest- 
rotation  system  (see  response  61,  letter  34).  Many  wildlife  species  are 
sedentary  and  do  not  have  the  ability  to  move  to  and  from  pastures. 

77.  The  crucial  areas  of  wildlife  concern  are  shown  on  Maps  2-8,  2-9, 
and  2-10.  This  same  information  was  presented  at  the  1976  meeting.  No 
grazing  systems  were  submitted  following  that  meeting,  but  such  systems 
could  still  be  developed  following  completion  of  this  ES . 

78.  The  present  and  proposed  grazing  systems  are  shown  in  Table  1-2. 
All  existing  allotment  management  plans  were  carefully  evaluated  during 
development  of  the  resource  management  plan,  and  recommendations  were 
made  to  solve  identified  problems.  The  grazing  systems  now  in  effect  on 
the  Magic,  Richfield,  and  Track  Allotments  were  considered  adequate. 
All  other  grazing  systems  were  either  not  being  followed,  had  far  too 
much  flexibility,  had  too  high  a  percentage  of  use  during  the  critical 
spring  growing  season,  or  had  other  problems  which  needed  solving. 

The  evaluation  and  assessment  of  existing  range  projects  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  resource  management  plan,  in  Chapter  2,  and  in  the 
assessment  of  Alternative  1. 

79.  Ecological  condition  has  been  used  consistently  through  the  Shoshone 
ES  primarily  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  is  consistent  with  the  definition 
of  range  condition  used  in  the  Glossary.  Second,  it  has  an  element  of 
predictability  based  on  observations  of  the  same  range  site  in  different 
condition  classes.  A  forage  production  map  would  lack  the  element  of 
predictability.  In  addition,  it  would  depict  the  same  information  shown 
in  Table  2-11. 

80.  See  response  1,  letter  34,  and  Chapter  9,  "Consultation  and  Coordination 
in  Preparation  of  the  Proposed  Action." 

81.  In  reviewing  the  long-term  weather  data,  no  evidence  was  found 

to  indicate  a  substantial  shift  in  weather  patterns  to  form  a  significantly 
drier  climate.  The  perennial  grasses  in  areas  of  light  use  (e.g.,  upper 
North  Gooding  Allotment),  or  in  ungrazed  areas,  have  stabilized  and  increased 
over  the  past  years  within  the  Shoshone  District. 

82.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

33.  Sheep  use  has  received  as  much  attention  as  cattle  use.  When  a 
downward  adjustment  in  any  given  allotment  is  proposed,  it  must  be 
equitably  apportioned  among  all  the  users  regardless  of  class  of  livestock. 
Conversely,  sheep-only  allotments  such  as  North  Gooding  have  proposed 
increases  in  stocking  rates  (licensed  use,  not  active  privileges). 
Because  of  the  high  degree  of  nonuse  taken  in  the  past,  most  sheep 
operators'  actual  grazing  use  would  be  less  affected  than  use  by  the 
cattle  operators. 
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c.  It  is  true  that  the  " 
of  1964  did  an  extensive  amount 
Area.  Photographic  documentati 
Office  illustrates  that:  (1)  se 
to  1964;  (2)  the  1964  flooding 
accelerated  erosion  continues  t 

d.  Frost  heaving,  caused 
heavier-textured  soils  and  has 
best  examples  of  frost  heaving 
lava  flows  (kipukas)  and  inacce 
however,  can  be  found  on  modera 
Hills. 


100  year  flood"  which  occurred  in  Oecember 
of  erosive  damage  throughout  the  ES 
on  on  file  in  the  Shoshone  District 
rious  erosion  damage  was  occurring  prior 
further  aggravated  the  problem;  and  (3) 
o  occur. 
by  freezing  and  thawing,  occurs  on 
not  been  mistaken  for  pedestaling.   The 
can  be  found  on  relic  areas  surrounded  by 
ssible  to  livestock.  Examples  of  pedestaling, 
te  to  steeper  slopes  in  the  Bennett 


92.  In  the  1.85-acre  seeding  trial,  two  shrub  species,  nine  grass 
species,  and  five  forb  species  were  planted  after  very  careful  seedbed 
preparation.  The  total  seed  mix  was  applied  at  a  rate  of  20  pounds  per 
acre.  It  was  seeded  in  the  late  fall  of  1977  and  had  above-average 
moisture  for  the  1978  growing  season.  The  production  of  2,340  pounds 
green  weight  per  acre  when  air  dried  would  yield  about  50  percent  or 
1,170  pounds  per  acre.  The  production  is  expected  to  diminish  by  one- 
third  to  one-half  over  the  next  two  or  three  years  as  released  soil 
nutrients  from  decaying  sagebrush  and  other  plants  diminish. 

This  plot  is  atypical  because  of  the  careful  seedbed  preparation, 
the  very   heavy  seeding  rate,  and  the  application  of  16  different  forage 
species.  Normally  on  extensive  seedings  there  would  be  less  careful 
seedbed  preparation  because  of  the  cost,  only  about  six  to  eight  pounds 
of  seed  per  acre,  and  usually  only  two  to  three  species.  Thus,  on 
larger  seedings  the  anticipated  production  would  range  between  300  and 
500  pounds  of  usable  forage,  or  when  a  use  factor  of  60  percent  is 
applied,  a  stocking  rate  of  between  2.8  and  4.5  acres  per  AUM. 

93.  The  soils  in  the  King  Hill  Area  are  less  erosive  than  the  soils  in 
the  Magic  Allotment.  Also,  topographic  characteristics  are  more  conducive 
to  erosion  in  the  Magic  Allotment  than  they  are  near  King  Hill. 

94.  The  antelope  in  the  Magic  Allotment  are  part  of  antelope  Herd  No.  1 
depicted  on  Map  2-9.  There  have  been  7  AUMs  allocated  for  antelope  in 
the  Magic  Al lotment. 

95.  The  range  condition  and  trend  data  were  taken  prior  to  the  current 
owner's  acquisition  of  the  land.  The  primary  reason  for  the  poor  range 
condition  rating  and  downward  trend  rating  was  the  tremendous  increase 
in  brush  resulting  from  overstocking  by  the  previous  owner  over  several 
years. 

96.  The  ES  purposefully  avoids  listing  animal  units  (AUs).  These  are 
variable  within  the  proposed  allowable  AUMs.  They  can  be  calculated 
approximately  by  dividing  the  number  of  Proposed  Initial  Stocking  Rate 
AUMs  (Table  1-6)  by  the  number  of  months  in  the  proposed  Season  of  Use 
(Table  1-2).  For  example,  the  North  Shoshone  Allotment  calls  for  7,329 
AUMs  to  be  grazed  between  4/16  and  9/30,  or  5.5  months.  Thus,  1,333 
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84.  There  is  no  question  that  these  sheep  allotments  have  improved.   It 
appears  that  the  areas  have  leveled  off  in  terms  of  improvement.  The 
native  forage  species  are  vigorous  with  good  color  and  seed  production. 
Both  areas  are  considered  to  be  in  a  static  trend  at  a  higher  condition 
level  than  previously  rated.  If  they  are  improving,  it  is  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  in  the  recent  past. 

85.  Under  the  definitions  section  of  the  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act 
of  1978,  {P.L.  95-514),  the  Proposed  Action  and  each  alternative  (except 
Alternative  1:  No  Change)  may  be  considered  a  "range  improvement." 
Section  3(f)  states:  "The  term  'range  improvement'  means  any  activity 

or  program  on  or  relating  to  rangelands  which  is  designed  to  improve 
production  of  forage;  change  vegetative  composition;  control  patterns 
of  use;  provide  water;  stabilize  soil  and  water  conditions;  and  provide 
habitat  for  livestock  and  wildlife.  The  term  includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to  structures,  treatment  projects,  and  use  of  mechanical  means  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results." 

Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation  includes  all  range  seedings 
and  spray  jobs  consistent  with  the  resource  management  plan. 

86.  See  response  1,  letter  34,  and  Chapter  9,  "Consultation  and  Coordination 
in  Preparation  of  the  Proposed  Action." 

87.  See  Chapter  9,  "Consultation  and  Coordination  in  Preparation  of  the 
Proposed  Action. " 

88.  June  6,  1979,  was  stated  as  the  comment  deadline  in  the  transmittal 
letter  enclosed  in  each  copy  of  the  DES;  however,  this  deadline  was 
extended  to  June  11  when  the  DES  was  released  and  was  further  extended 

to  June  26  following  receipt  of  requests  for  additional  time  to  comments. 

89.  The  record  indicates  that  Picabo  Livestock,  Inc.,  has  made  an 
average  yearly  use  of  about  900  AUMs  in  five  of  the  six  existing  pastures. 
Rest  from  grazing  has  not  occurred  systematically  through  each  of  the 

six  pastures  in  a  predictable  sequence.  Although  the  higher  pastures 
have  received  some  rest  from  spring  grazing,  the  South  Poleline  Pasture 
and  the  Pel ly  Seeding  appear  to  have  been  grazed  every  spring. 

90.  See  response  50,  above. 

91.  a.   It  is  true  that  not  all  of  the  draws  are  sharp  or  cutting. 
However,  many  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  minor  drainages  are  showing 
clear  evidence  of  accelerated  erosion.  Head  cutting,  bank  cutting,  and 
sluffing  are  occurring  on  many  of  the  upper  drainages.  Wet  and  semi-wet 
meadows  have  been  converted  to  dry  meadows  and  sagebrush  flats.  Examples 
of  these  situations  occur  across  the  ES  Area  but  are  especially  prevalent 
in  the  King  Hill,  Dempsey,  Indian,  Clover  Creek,  Davis  Mountain,  and 
Black  Canyon  Allotments. 

b.   Bitterbrush  does  very   well  in  a  gravelly  and  rocky  matrix, 
both  in  skeletal  soils  and  washes.  This  would  also  be  true  where  top 
soil  has  been  removed  exposing  more  rocky  subsoil  or  fractured  bedrock. 
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animal  units  would  be  allowed  to  graze.  Some  of  those  are,  of  course, 
sheep  which  would  be  off  the  allotment  by  6/15  in  the  spring  and  would 
not  return  until  10/16.  Animal  units  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
number  of  head.  A  cow  and  calf  comprise  one  animal  unit.  Five  ewes 
with  lambs  are  also  an  animal  unit. 

97.  The  north  slopes  of  the  North  Poleline  Pasture  and  the  Leduck 
Canyon  and  Wintering  Deer  unallotted  areas  are  a   crucial  part  of  the 
wintering  range  for  fall  and  spring  use  during  migration. 


August  7,  1979 
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Charles  C.  Kast,  President 
KAST  C.K.  CATTLE  COMPANY 
King  Hill,  Idaho   83633 


Mr.  Charles  Hazier,  District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
400  West  F 
Shoshone,  ID   83352 

Dear  Mr.  Hazier: 

I  am  Charles  Kast  speaking  and  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
Kast  C.K.  Cattle  Company  about  the  Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Environ- 
mental Statement. 

After  reading  for  two  months  and  trying  to  analyze  the 
test  of  the  statement,  I  am  plainly  perplexed  and  curious  how 
you  came  up  with  so  'many  erroneous  statements  in  the  E.I.S. 

First  you  had  a  meeting  in  Shoshone  in  early  1976  to 
get  public  input  into  the  E.I.S.   You  came  up  with  a  grazing 
formula  like  this: 

1.  Give  cheat  grass  only  20%  value  as  forage. 

2.  Give  forbes  and  sage  brush  no  value. 

3.  Retain  40%  of  grass  as  ground  cover  for  wildlife 
and  watershed. 

4 .  Implement  rest-rotation  management  plans  and  the 
Animal  Unit  Month  in  the  rested  pasture  would  be 
lost. 

Everyone  in  attendance  told  you  we  couldn't  accept  these  rules, 
but  they  were  in  the  cuideline  you  started  using. 

The  Burley  and  Idaho  Falls  Districts  are  not  using  these 
I   |  guidelines.   Why  don't  all  B.L.M.  Districts  use  basic  guidelines? 

I        You  stated  you  were  going  to  take  feed  samples  in  1976 
£-  and  1977  for  carrying  capacity.   We  all  told  you  that  1976  was 


Mr.  Charles  Hazier,  District  Manager 
August  7,  1979 
Page  3. 
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I  If  you  do,  you  will  have  poor  forage.   It  takes  good  management 
to  keep  crested  wheat  grass  good  feed  while  cheat  grass  is  an 
annual  and  will  be  good  feed  all  year. 

Proposed  Allotment  Management  Plans 

Triseka  Allotment 

The  Triseka  is  a  three-pasture  deferred  grazing  system. 
It  is  improving  considerably  each  year.   Part  of  it  is  planted 
to  crested  wheat  grass  but  it  is  predominately  cheat  grass. 
E.I.S.  wants  to  make  it  a  pasture  rest-rotation  allotment.   It 
is  not  needed.   The  pastures  are  divided  pretty  evenly  and  there 
is  no  need  to  spend  money  for  changing  fences  -  -  multiple   use 
is  well  taken  care  of.   The  E.I.S.  is  proposing  a  63%  cut  which 
is  unnecessary.   Range  improvement  could  be  to  seed  more  crested 
wheat .   This  is  a  group  al lotment . 

All  the  B.L.M.  employees  at  the  Shoshone  Office  employed 
in  grass  science,  except  one,  has  been  employed  there  only  about 
three  to  four  years.   They  have  not  been  here  long  enough  to 
know  what  a  normal  year  is  or  whether  the  range  is  building 
up.   We  tried  to  tell  them  that  1976  was  not  a  normal  year  but 
they  wouldn't  listen  to  us. 
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I  don't  see  why  B.L.M.  will  not  value  cheat  grass,  forbes, 
Russian  thistle  and  sagebrush  as  feed  when  a  large  part  of  our 
range  is  predominately  just  that.   I  have  an  article  written 
on  cheat  grass  and  rate  of  gain  test  study  made  at  Sailor  Creek 
Experimental  Station  near  Glenns  Ferry  that  made  outstanding 
gains.   Gains  were  higher  on  cheat  grass  than  gains  on  perennial 
type  of  grass.   Some  B.L.M.  employees  have  stated  cheat  grass 
is  bad  as  a  noxious  weed.   The  Saylor  Creek  experiment  was  sponsored 
by  the  B.L.M.,  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  other  government  agencies. 
What's  wrong  with  B.L.M.  when  they  won't  accept  this  data?   Also 
I  have  an  article  on  Russian  thistle  which  states  that  when 
green,  Russian  thistle  has  a  higher  protein  than  orchard  grass 
and  higher  mineral  content  than  alfalfa,  which  makes  it  very 
good  feed. 

The  water  erosion  rate  on  pages  2-18   -   2-19  is  definitely 
in  error.   Pioneer  Triseka  has  no  runoff.   Most  of  the  101  Ranch 
allotment  has  none  except  the  hill  field  and  101  field  which 
is  rolling  hills  and  has  some  only  when  the  ground  is  frozen 
and  is  snow  covered  and  it  rains  and  the  water  can't  get  into 
the  ground.   This  has  only  happened  twice  in  18  years  that  I 
have  viewed  it .   According  to  your  chart  on  page  2-19  the  following 
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Mr.  Charles  Hazier,  District  Manager 
August  7,  1979 
Page  2. 

a  drought  year  in  our  grazing  unit  and  1977  turned  out  to  be 
a  complete  failure.   Your  men  used  these  years  as  average  years 
to  figure  carrying  capacity .   This  is  in  error.   Fairfield  farmers 
only  got  half  a  crop  of  alfalfa  in  1976  and  none  in  1977.   An 
average  year  like  1978  would  produce  twice  the  volume  of  grass 
as  1976,  so  we  can't  go  along  with  your  carrying  capacity. 

Your  men  didn't  take  enough  samples  of  grass  and  also 
the  samples  which  were  gathered  were  gathered  too  close  to  roads, 
creeks  and  not  in  the  back  country . 

Fisheries  Page  2-62 

Livestock  is  blamed  for  poor  fish  habitat .   King  Hill 
Creek  was  used  as  an  example  where  the  terrain  was  rough  and 
rocky  in  the  canyon  and  no  cattle  damage  was  done  to  the  creek 
but  the  rest  was  eroded  very  badly  by  livestock.   In  the  meadows 
where  it  was  eroded  it  is  all  deep  soil.   This  stream  bank  erosion 
was  caused  by  the  1965  flood  that  took  out  all  the  beaver  ponds. 
The  barron  Ranch  did  rip- raping  on  their  ranch  at  King  Hill. 
The  writer  of  the  E.I.S.  did  not  mention  the  flood  and  put  all 
the  blame  on  the  livestock  grazing.   I  formerly  owned  the  King 
Hill  Ranch  so  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Wildlife 

Our  big  game  numbers  are  way  down  because  of  our  Fish 
and  Game  Management  and  not  because  there  is  no  forage  as  E.I.S. 
states.   There  is  enough  forage  for  at  least  twenty  times  the 
big  game  we  have  today.   According  to  some  old  timers,  in  1930' s 
and  1940's  there  was  20  times  as  much  game  than  now.   These 
were  the  times  when  the  range  was  supposedly  being  overgrazed. 
In  the  eighteen  years  I  have  been  here ,  I  have  never  seen  any 
poor  wildlife.   The  E.I.S.  has  blamed  the  livestock  for  all 
the  short  numbers . 

According  to  Gus  Hormay ,  nationally  known  range  scientist, 
it  takes  grazing  by  both  wildlife  and  livestock  to  make  good 
palatable  forage.   It  isn't  the  amount  of  forage  that  makes 
healthy,  fat  game,  it  is  the  palatability  of  the  forage.   You 
take  alfalfa  up  to  late  bloom  stage  and  it  is  fine  feed,  but 
after  it  seeds  it  is  pretty  worthless.   Browse  is  the  same, 
the  high  old  brush  is  just  a  place  to  hide  in.   The  low  brush 
that  has  been  grazed,  with  new  shoots  growing,  is  good  feed 
for  wildlife.   It  is  the  same  with  crested  wheat  grass,  you 
have  to  keep  it  grazed  down  and  not  let  wolf  plants  develop. 
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Mr.  Charles  Hazier,  District  Manager 
August  7,  1979 
Page  4 . 

erosion  has  occurred;  Pioneer  0.78,  Triseka  0.55,  101  allotment 
0.31  and  Clover  Creek  1.12.   All  of  Pioneer  Triseka  and  most 
of  101  is  flat  country,  no  runoff  occurs.   Also  we  have  very 
little  snow  and  average  rainfall  of  only  7.49  inches  which  occurs 
over  12  months.   Your  data  is  in  error  in  these  allotments  and 
can  be  in  the  rest  of  the  Bennett  Hills  area. 

The  writer  of  E.I.S.  didn't  say  anything  about  the  1965 
flood  that  left  its  mark  on  the  country  for  a  million  years. 
it  cut  new  channels  in  the  King  Hill  Creek,  Clover  Creek,  Dry 
Creek  and  a  lot  more  smaller  creeks.   It  washed  out  all  the 
beaver  ponds  and  the  pioneer  reservoir.   That  is  what  started 
the  erosion  in  the  creeks  that  the  E.I.S.  states. 

It  also  washed  out  McKinney  Creek  and  all  the  beaver 
dams  above  my  Fir  Grove  Ranch  cutting  a  large  new  channel  through 
our  fields.   We  rechanneled  the  water  back  in  the  old  channel 
and  put  dams  across  the  new  channels  so  it  wouldn ' t  erode  any 
more. 

Now  we  get  all  the  blame  for  the  erosion.   They  now  want 
to  fence  all  the  creeks  so  the  livestock  can't  get  into  the 
creeks.   All  they  have  to  do  is  build  some  rock  checks  and  nature 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

Weather,  climate,  freezes  and  rains  are  all  beyond  our 
control  but  they  dictate  the  amount  of  forage  which  is  produced 
on  all  land. 

101  Allotment 
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The  101  Allotment  is  a  two-pasture  deferred  grazing  system 
implemented  in  1973.   I  use  it  in  late  fall  and  winter  until 
approximately  the  1st  of  April.   It  has  most  of  the  growing 
season  to  make  regrowth  of  grass  for  fall  and  winter  use.   Most 
of  the  range  is  cheat  grass  and  with  some  crested  wheat  which 
has  been  planted  the  range  is  doing  fine.   My  range  is  very 
sandy  and  pasturing  it  in  the  winter  helps  to  hoLd  the  soil 
down  plus  the  cheat  grass  does  a  good  job. 

The  proposed  E. t.S.  wants  to  change  the  boundary  of  the 
Hill  Field,  101  Field  and  Burnt  Ridge  Field  which  are  private 
allotments  compared  to  Pioneer  allotment  which  is  a  group  al lotment . 
It  won't  be  a  satisfactory  plan  as  we  run  different  types  of 
operations  plus  it  isn ' t  necessary  for  good  management .   We 
spent  years  dividing  these  allotments  in  Bennett  Hills  for 
good  management  sponsored  by  former  B.L.M.  area  managers  and 
now  B.L.M.  wants  to  change  it  back  neglecting  the  fact  that 
the  range  is  improving .   We  see  no  reason  to  change  the  boundaries . 


Mr.  Charles  Hazier , 
August  7,  1979 
Page  5. 


District  Manager 
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The  Kast  C.K.  Cattle  Company  has  scattered  parcels  of 
deeded  land  mingled  in  Pioneer  Triseka ,  and  101  Al lotment  that 
we  are  getting  exchange  of  use  on.   If  the  proposed  reduction 
of  A. U. A.  goes  into  effect,  we  wi 11  be  forced  to  fence  these 
areas.   We  can't  afford  to  own  this  land  at  B.L.M.  carrying 
capacity. 

Wo  believe  in  multiple  use  of  the  range  and  we  also 
be] ieve  the  range  is  well  taken  care  of.   We  see  no  need  for 
range  cuts  and  no  need  to  change  the  management  plan  currently 
in  effect  which  is  well  written .   The  101  is  slated  for  a  4  8% 

cut . 

Pioneer  Allotment 

The  Pioneer  was  one  of  the  first  management  plans  written 
in  1969.   It  is  a  three-pasture  deferred  grazing  al lotment . 
It  is  now  about  one-half  crested  wheat  grass  and  the  other 
ha If  is  cheat  grass.   We  saw  a  35%  increase  about  3  years  after 
implementing  the  Pioneer  allotment.   Now  E. I .S.  is  proposing 
a  73%  reduction  even  though  the  state  directors  toured  this 
a  1 lotment  about  three  years  ago  and  told  us  what  great  headway 
we  were  making. 

Now  they  want  to  make  it  into  a  four-pasture  rest  rotation , 
necessitating  the  rebuilding  of  fences  and  moving  part  of  the 
101  al lotment  into  it  and  giving  us  a  73%  reduction. 

This  is  all  uncal led  for .   The  range  is  improving,  and 
there  is  no  use  to  change  a  management  plan  that  is  working. 

Clover  Creek  Allotment 


Mr.  Charles  Hazier, 
August  7,  1979 
Page  7. 


District  Manager 
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It  will  cause  a  large  amount  of  ranchers  to  go  broke 
or  sell  out  at  a  very  reduced  price.   The  early  turnout 
date  on  B.L.M.  is  the  most  important  grazing  that 
the  livestockman  has.   There  is  no  other  land  to  be 
had  as  the  B.L.M.  has  it  all  under  their  ownership 
in  our  area. 

I  believe  your  A.U.M.  proposed  reduction  would  have 
a  large  impact  on  the  counties  of  Blaine,  Gooding, 
Elmore ,  Camas  and  Lincoln  both  social ly  and  economi- 
cally.  Your  data  in  reduction  in  the  E.I.S.  is  in 
great  error. 


In  closing,  I  think  you  should  throw  the  E.I.S.  Manual  away 
and  start  over  again  or  write  management  plans  and  do  range 
improvement  with  the  monies  and  costs  of  the  E.I.S.   In  the 
past  eighteen  years  I  have  been  here,  the  permittee  has  wanted 
to  match  funds  with  the  B.L.M.  for  range  improvement,  but  B.L.M. 
has  had  very  little  money.   There  are  too  many  errors  in  your 
E.I.S. 


Yours  truly , 


KAST  C.K.  CATTLE  COMPANY 
Charles  C.  Kast,  President 


The  Clover  Creek  Al lotment  is  a  group  allotment  implemented 
in  1973  to  deferred  grazing  system.   It  has  an  upper  country 
of  two  pastures  that  is  used  in  late  spring  and  early  summer 
and  three  pastures  in  the  lower  country  that  is  used  in  early 
spring.   It  is  partly  seeded  to  crested  wheat  grass  but  is 
mostly  cheat  grass. 

About  six  years  ago  we  divided  the  North  Bliss  allotment 
into  four  separate  allotments,  our  being  called  Clover  Creek 
Grazer.   This  was  done  for  good  management  and  the  range  is 
now  in  good  condition.   The  E.I.S.  wants  to  change  the  lower 
pastures  from  a  three-pasture  deferred  rotation  to  a  four  rest- 
rotation  pasture  and  give  us  a  66%  cut.   This  is  not  needed . 
All  we  need  is  a  cattle  guard,  some  water  development  and  some 
crested  wheat  seeding. 

The  Management  was  writ  ten  on  multiple-use  concept. 
There  is  no  use  to  change  our  present  management . 
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Mr.    Charles   Hazier,    District   Manager 
August    7,    1979 
Page   6. 

Wo   own    the   Fii    Grove   Ranch    in  Camas  County   and   there 
is   B.L.M.     land    inside   our    fence    and    private    land   outside  our 
fence    in    B.L.M.    territory.      This    is    because   of    rough   terrain 
and    the   Morman   Reservoir.      Tins    arrangement    was    agreed    upon 
by    former   B.L.M.    managers    and    the    land   owners   years   ago. 

Now    the   proposed    action     Is    to    t  snee    this    land   out    and 
no   gruzin-j.      On    the    southside   ol     the    ranch,    near    the    Fir 
Grove    trees,    the    fence   was    pul    on    the    ridge    for    easy    fence 
maintenance   and    to   keep   B.L.M.    cattle    from   grazing   down   a   steep 
mountain   and   getting    hole    up    along    the    fence.       If    the   proposed 
action    is   put    into   effect,     l    cannot    be    responsible   with   keeping 
the    fence   under    the   adverse   condition. 

Bordering   on    the   Other    side   of    the    ranch    is    the   back 
waters   of   Morman   Rese rvoir.      The    plan    i ^    to    fence   a   small    parc<  I 
of    B.L.M.     land    that    gets    flooded    by    the    high    water.       Those 
fences    will    be    washed    out    every    year    the    reservoir    gets    full. 
I    cannot   be    responsible    for    these    fences. 

I    recommend    Leaving    the    Eenc<    .    the   way    they   are.       Wildlife 
is   being   taken   care   of.      We   will    cot  iperate   wi  tit    the   Wi  Id  life 
people    if    we    are    contacted . 

The   Shoshone   b.L.M.    called    a    meeting    to   be    held    in   Shoshone 
in    1977    for   every   allotment    to   get    the   permittee's    input    in 
a   proposed   allotment   management    plan    and    their    input    in   the 
E.I.S.       We    told    them   our    problems    and    thoughts    but    none   were 
used .      When    the   Clover   Creek   Meeting   was    hold   asking    for   our 
input ,     the    statement    hail    a  1  ready    been    sent    to    the    State    office 
so   our    input   was    futile.      None   of    permittee ' s    remarks    in  our 
area    have    been    used .        It    is    only    a    formality    to   make    us    think 
that  we  will    have    some    input    in    the    statement. 

In    the    E.I.S.,    the   writers   make    the    livestockman    look 
as    though    he    is    ruining    the    range,     that    the    livestock    is    causing 
all    the   erosion    in    the    streams,    that    the    range    is   badly   overgrazed, 
the    big    gome    has    no    feed,    and    the    birds    and    mamma  Is    are    not 
adequately    being    taken    care    ol .       By    reducing    our   A.U.M.    we 
would    build    the    range    up. 

I  f    they    enforce-    the    proposed    redact  ion    the    following 
will    happen : 
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1.  For  several   years  the  BLM  has  been  updating  methods   to  gather, 
compile,   analyze,   and  evaluate  data  for  grazing  environmental   statements. 
This  is  an  evolutionary  process  moving  toward  standardization.   The  BLM 
has  always  had  several   acceptable  methodologies  available  for  optional 
use  at  the  local   level . 

2.  See  General   Response  No.    2. 

3.  The  greater  the  number  of  samples,  the  greater  the  statistical 
accuracy.  About  1,250  plots  were  clipped  in  1976  and  several  hundred 
samples  of  1976  carryover  forage  were  clipped  in  1977.  Existing  range 
condition  and  current  vegetation  were  mapped.  Some  samples  were  taken 
near  roads  and  creeks,  while  others  were  taken  "in  the  back  country"  a 
good  distance  from  roads  and  creeks. 

4.  The  Aquatic  Habitat  Survey  conducted  by   the  University  of   Idaho  in 
1976  showed  that  there  are  many  streams   in  the  ES  Area   that  have  cut 
banks  and  active  erosion  caused  by   livestock  trampling.      If  livestock 
were  excluded  from  portions  of  stream  bottoms,   the  riparian  and  fisheries 
habitats  would  improve.      See  response  91,   letter  36. 

5.  The  BLM  can  only  provide  the  food  and  habitat  for  big  game  popula- 
tions inhabiting  the  public  lands.  The  overall  management  of  wildlife 
numbers  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  many  portions  of  the  ES  Area  in  poor 
condition  and  these  need  to  be  improved  to  provide  quality  habitat  for 
both  wildlife  and  livestock  numbers. 

6.  Wildlife  habitat  areas   for  big  game  need  a  combination  of  high 
brush  for  escape  and  thermal   cover,   and  medium  brush  for  food.     Small 
brush  that  has  been  grazed  during  the  summer  and  fall   by  livestock  is 
often  covered  by  snow  during  the  winter  and  unavailable  to  wildlife. 

7.  Keeping  crested  wheatgrass  grazed  down  does    improve  the  palatabil ity. 
However,  crested  wheatgrass  also  needs  periodic  rest  from  grazing  to 

help  the  plant  meet  its  physiological  needs.  Recurring  use  during  the 
growing  season  has  in  the  past  diminished  the  vigor  and  productivity  of 
many  formerly  good  seedings  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area.  Rotation  of  use 
period,  including  grazing  the  plants  in  late  fall  or  winter  after  the 
old  growth  has  been  softened  by  rains,  has  been  found  to  be  effective 
and  is  least  harmful  to  the  plants  because  its  physiological  needs  are 
met. 

3.  See  General  Responses  No.  2  and  4.  Using  trend  photos  and  other 
indicators  of  trend,  trained  observers  were  able  to  judge  whether  or 
not  the  range  was   improving.      See  Chapter  2,    "Vegetation,"    "Trend." 
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9.  Cheatgrass  was  given  a  use  factor  of  20  percent  (see  General  Response 
No.  3)  of  the  1976  growth  (an  above-average  cheatgrass  year  because  of 
September  1975  rains  and  above-average  spring  temperatures  coupled  with 
adequate  spring  moisture).  Many  forbs  were  given  a  use  factor  of  60 
percent.  Russian  thistle  is  an  indicator  of  a  disturbed  condition  and, 
while  palatable  for  a  short  period,  is  worthless  as  forage  after  the 
sharp  spines  form.  A  use  factor  of  even  a  few  percentage  points  on  a 
superabundant  species  such  as  sagebrush  has  a  tendency  to  inflate  the 
actual  grazing  capacity  of  the  area.  Some  incidental  use  is  made  on 
sagebrush,  but  an  appreciable  amount  of  use  is  an  indicator  of  depleted 
range. 

10.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

11.  According  to  chemical  analysis,  Russian  tnistle  is  higher  in  protein 
and  carbohydrates  than  clover  and  higher  in  minerals  than  alfalfa,  but 

is  less  palatable  and  digestible  than  alfalfa.  However,  the  plant  is 
considered  to  be  an  undesirable  invader  throughout  the  West.  It  normally 
occupies  areas  disturbed  by  drought,  fire,  cultivation,  or  overgrazing. 
It  reportedly  is  a  favorite  host  plant  upon  which  the  sugar  beet  webworm 
lays  its  eggs.  The  worms  migrate  from  thistle  to  the  beets.  The  Shoshone 
District  does,  and  will  continue  to,  favor  replacement  of  Russian  thistle 
with  more  desirable  species. 

12.  These  rates  are  based  on  the  best  available  data  to  date.  According 

to  Table  2-5,  there  is  some  runoff  from  the  watershed  where  these  allotments 
are  located. 

13.  See  response  12,  above. 

14.  The  proposed  combination  of  allotments  or  fields  developed  from  the 
fesource  management  plan  (HFP)  identified  the  need  to  provide  areas 
large  enough  to  divide  into  pastures  for  rotation  of  grazing  use.  The 
ease  of  use  by  both  operators  was  considered.  The  allotments  are   adjacent 
to  one  another  and  adjacent  to  each  operator's  private  land.  In  addition, 
both  operators  now  run  in  common  in  the  existing  Pioneer  Allotment. 

15.  The  Pioneer  Allotment  grazing  management  plan  calls  for  a  three- 
pasture  deferred  system;  one  pasture  to  be  grazed  early  spring,  another 
in  late  spring,  and  a  third  in  the  fall.  The  grazing  system  itself  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  plant  requirements  of  crested  wheatgrass.  However, 
excessive  stocking  rate,  too  much  allowed  flexibility,  and  some  departure 
from  the  system  have  combined  to  cause  a  decline  in  range  productivity. 

The  existing  Pioneer  Allotment  is  40  percent  seeded.  The  remaining 
60  percent  is  native  range  in  poor  condition.  The  North  Field  Seeding 
is  new  and  is  not  yet  fully  established. 
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22.  Most  operators  have  enough  diversification  in  their  operation  that 
any  action  taken  by  the  BLM  would  not  cause  them  to  "go  broke."  Some 
change  in  ranch  sales  price  might  occur  depending  on  the  degree  of 
dependency  on  public  land  forage. 

Spring  grazing  land  appears  to  be  in  the  shortest  supply  in  or 
adjacent  to  the  ES  Area.  Most  of  the  rangeland  traditionally  used  for 
spring  range  is  administered  by  the  BLM.  The  annual  heavy  use  of  that 
land  during  the  most  critical  growing  season  is  the  major  factor  contributing 
to  the  existing  low  forage  production  and  condition  class. 

23.  See  revised  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 
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The  35  percent  permanent  increase  appears  to  have  been  overly 
optimistic  so  soon  after  implementation  of  the  grazing  system. 

Actual  grazing  use  has  been  heavy  over  the  years.  The  active 
privileges  (including  the  35  percent  increase)  are  1516  AUMs  (2.87  acres 
per  AUM).  Between  1972  and  1976,  the  actual  use  (submitted  by  the 
operators)  has  been  1,756  AUMs  (2.48  acres  per  AUM),  16  percent  more 
than  the  active  privileges. 

The  combination  of  excessive  stocking,  too  much  flexibility  in 
season  and  livestock  numbers,  and  departure  from  the  grazing  system  has 
produced  a  need  for  a  substantial  downward  adjustment  in  grazing  use. 

16.  The  present  Allotment  Management  Plan  was  implemented  in  1972,  for 
two  use  areas:  the  lower  or  early  sprinq  use  area,  and  the  upper  or  late 
spring  use  area.  The  lower  area  was  divided  into  two  pastures  and  was 
continuously  grazed.  The  upper  area  was  divided  into  two  pastures  and 

a  modified  deferred  system  was  used.  As  a  result  of  several  seedings, 
the  management  plan  was  not  followed  in  its  entirety.  Present  conditions 
in  the  allotment  indicate  that  modification  of  grazing  management  is 
needed. 

Range  improvements  are  part  of  the  Proposed  Action,  Alternative  3, 
and  Alternative  4  for  the  Clover  Creek  Allotment.  The  recommendation 
will  be  fully  considered  in  preparing  the  District  Manager's  proposed 
decision. 

17.  The  present  fence  location  excludes  public  land  forage  allotted  to 
the  Black  Canyon  Allotment  users.  The  proposal  includes  realigning  this 
fence  along  the  public-private  land  boundary.  Failure  to  do  this  would 
require  a  further  reduction  of  grazing  use  in  the  81ack  Canyon  Allotment. 
Maintenance  of  the  fence  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Black  Canyon 
permittees  and  the  adjacent  private  land  owners. 

18.  Fence  adjustments  would  be  planned  with  the  operators  to  best  fit 
the  needs  of  grazing  use  and  the  characteristics  of  the  land. 

19.  A  search  of  the  record  indicates  that  during  three  separate  meetings 
on  August  3,  1976,  August  13,  1976,  and  November  24,  1977,  the  cattle 
users  in  the  Clover  Creek  Allotment  were  all  in  agreement  that  the 
present  grazing  pattern  was  adequate  and  working.  They  felt  that  no 
change  was  necessary.  Alternative  1:  No  Change,  responds  to  those 
recommendations . 

The  sheep  operators,  at  the  same  meetings,  were  not  opposed  to  the 
grazing  system  in  the  Proposed  Action. 

20.  Wildlife  loss  in  rangeland  fires  is  normally  not  significant  because 
of  their  ability  to  run,  fly,  or  escape  into  underground  burrows.  Fire 

is  a  natural  part  of  the  environment  and  some  wildlife  loss  is  inevitable. 

21.  See  response  2,  letter  4. 


To:   Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Shoshone ,  Idaho 


FROM:   Doran  Butler 
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Since  much  testimony  will  be  given  on  the  E  I  S  in 
general,  I  am  going  to  limit  my  remarks  to  my  personal  operation 
in  the  Pioneer  Allotment. 

Over  a  period  of  about  18  years  the  Pioneer  allotment 
came  from  a  badly  eroded,  brush  infested,  unfenced  range  to  a 
highly  productive  area.   This  was  uone  through  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  BLM,  the  Highway  Department  and  the  users.   Most 
of  the  allotment  has  been  reseeded  to  crested  wheatgrass,  cross 
fenced,  and  the  brush  has  been  sprayed.   With  these  improvements 
along  with  a  deferred  rotation  grazing  system,  the  range  is  now 
a  very  productive  area.   Wind  erosion  which  was  very  severe  has 
been  reduced  to  paractally  zero.   About  5  years  ago  the  BLM  gave 
the  users  a  35%  increase  to  utilize  some  of  the  excess  forage. 
Use  by  wildlife  has  greatly  increased.   Mostly  by  waterfowl  that 
graze  the  crested  wheatgrass  and  nest  along  the  canals  and  adjacent 
Pioneer  reservoir. 

It  is  ujfcair  and  inaccurate  to  use  only  two  years  data 
to  make  a  permanent  decision.   Ref.  to  E  I  S  Page  1—1  those  two 
years,  1976  and  1977  were  both  poor  grazing  years  because  of  the 
weather.   There  were  two  hard  freezes  after  the  grass  was  neaded, 

!  on  June  13  and  26.   The  official  Bliss  weather  station  on  the  hill 
2  miles  weefc  -  feast  of  the  allotment ) recored  31°both  nights.  Temp- 
eratures on  the  allotment  were  probuDly  in  the  twenties.   In  the 
fall  of  1976  a  real  drought  set  in  that  set  recorded-  That  was  the 
only  year  I  can  remember  when  the  annuals  didn't  make  seed.   Not 
only  were  1976  and  1977  bad  years  weather  wise,  but  one  of  our 
three  pastures  in  the  Pioneer  Allotment  was  being  completely  rested 
for  the  establishment  of  new  seeding  according  to  the  plan  agreed 

|  upon  by  the  BLM.   In  addition  the  number  of  samples  taken  to  make 

I  the  decision  were  not  sufficient. 

As  I  previously  said  erosion  is  no  longer  a  problem, 
but  on  the  erosion  table  2-4  the  Pioneer  allotment  is  rated 
at  .78  which  is  higher  than  some  of  the  steep  or  sandy  allotments 
nearby . 


Vtl*— 
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In  conclusion  my  objections  are:  ^f-^<u^O^ 

1.  Timing  of  range  survey. 

2.  Small  number  of  samplings 

3.  Use  of  range  survey  rather 

than  trend  studies 

4.  Failure  to  give  credit  for  forage  invested  ■**-  fields . 

5.  Only  allowing  20%  credit  to  pallable  annufil«t- 

6.  Failure  to  consider  the  useff 

economic  wellbeing. 

A  good  example  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this  E  I  S  is  on 
page  2-73  figure  2-2.   A  photo  taken  near  the  allotment  show- 
ing a  cabin  in  a  conyon  as  an  example  of  an  area  of  high  aenic 
quality.   Yes,  it  is  a  very  unique  area.   But  happens  to  have  been 
private  land  for  40  or  50  years. 


District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.  0.  Box  2  B 

Shoshone,  Idaho    83351 


Dear  Sir: 
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ELMORE  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE 

150  SOUTH  4TH  EAST 

MOUNTAIN  HOME,  IDAHO  83647   PHONE  587-7272 

August    7,    1979 


Proposed  Livestock  Grazing  Management 
Program  for  the  Shoshone  Grazing  Area 


Respectfully , 

DORAN  BUTLER 

Spring  Cove  Ranch,  Inc. 


The  Elmore  County  Commissioners  are  opposed  to  any  downward 
reduction  in  grazing  allotments  for  grazers  in  the  Bennett  Hills  are 
The  reasons  for  this  opposition  are: 
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Periods  of  non-use,  or  unalloted  areas  tend  to  become 
high  risk  fire  areas,  and  could  threaten  the  existing 
areas.   Every  consideration  is  essential  with  a  view 
towards  maintaining  water  in  all  areas  and  this  is 
done  through  grazing. 

A  downward  reduction  in  grazing  allotments  based  on 
wildlife  habitat  or  recreation  is  not  justified,  as     K 
ample  recreation  areas  are  already  available,  and  c«***e  *- 
and  wildlife  are  not  competing  for  the  same  feed. 
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1.  The  proposed  initial  stocking  rate  is  an  indicated  level,  based  on 
available  data.  A  permanent  inflexible  rate  of  stocking  is  not  part  of 
the  proposal . 

If  only  two  year's  data  were  used,  it  would  be  unfair  and  inaccurate. 
Several  years  of  actual  use,  utilization,  and  trend  studies  were  also 
used  to  arrive  at  the  initial  stocking  rate.  In  1979,  49  percent  of  the 
available  forage  on  the  existing  Pioneer  Allotment  was  consumed  in 
approximately  21  percent  of  the  adjudicated  grazing  season.  This  situa- 
tion indicates  further  the  need  of  a  downward  adjustment  in  current 
stocking  rate. 

Late  June  freezes  would  not  be  expected  to  appreciably  reduce  total 
production  of  perennial  grass  species,  which  reach  their  maximum  growth 
prior  to  peak  of  flowering  {on  or  before  June  20  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bliss,  Idaho).  Effects  on  production  of  annual  grasses  would  be  negli- 
gible because  by  June  15  cheatgrass  is  normally  dormant. 

2.  The  existing  grazing  capacity  in  the  area  encompassed  by  the  proposed 
Pioneer  Allotment  (6,762  acres  of  public  land)  was  based  on  60  sample 
plots  (each  9.6  square  feet)  taken  either  within  the  allotment  or  on 
identical  vegetation  types  in  an  adjoining  allotment. 

3.  Sheet  erosion  is  considered  to  be  a  problem  in  the  Pioneer  Allotment 
and  would  be  expected  to  decrease  by  50  percent  under  the  Proposed 
Action.  Sandy  soils  have  the  lowest  sheet  erosion  rates  of  all  soils 
and  the  steep  areas  to  which  you  refer  have  more  cover  and/or  higher 
infiltration  rates  than  the  soils  in  the  Pioneer  Allotment. 

4.  See  response  54,  letter  34. 


39 


(7)   Any  downward  reduction  in  grazing  allotments  as 

proposed  in  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Environ- 
mental Statement  would  create  a  severe  economic 
burden  to  the  users  in  this  area  as  well  as  to  the 
entire  comm unity  and  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  sustaining  the  present  levels  of  grazing. 


W.  SAfiDE*S,  Chairman 
Board  of  Elmore  County 
Commissioners 

M.  A.  RIDDLE, 
County  Commissioner 

--)        „."  j§,  .- 

JOflWW.  SHRUM, 
County  Commissioner 
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Letter  39  Responses 

1.  See  response  21,  letter  37. 

2.  Whereas  the  inventoried  grazing  capacity  of  all  public  lands  in  the 
ES  Area  is  approximately  54,845  AUMs  (see  Tables  1-3  and  1-5),  a  total 
of  4,127  AUMs  (7.5  percent)  would  be  allocated  specifically  to  wildlife 
(both  in  proposed  allotments  and  unallotted  areas)  under  the  Proposed 
Action.  Regarding  competition  between  livestock  and  big  game,  see 
response  5,  letter  16. 
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It  seems  strange  to  r.e  that  the  BW.  is  doing  cvervthing  possible  to  discourag« 

livestock  production,  while  other  government  agencies  are  encouraging  rancher: 

to  produce  more.     Kom  will  we  meet  the  demands  in   the  future  for  food  and    H 

if  we  don't  take  a  positive  attitude   toward?  range  nnnagenent  and   irsp 

This  statement  is  mict    no;  3  concerned  *,rith  wildlife  and  other  valuer 

livestock  production  and   the  economic  well  being   of  ranchers.      Sue',    ^.-oposalr 

to  exclude  livestock  froir,  areas   because   of  wildlife   concerns  have  not  \nr':< 

the  past.      The  mountain  big  horn  sheep  pasture   in  Korean  Creek  is   a    -300-:!  e>~.    nlc. 

In  my  opinion,  there   is  a  conspiracy  between  some  people  in  the  Bli!  and  ot  er 
to  remove  livestock  from  the  public  ranges.     This  environmental  statement  bear: 
this  out  by  the  methodology  used  in  establishing  initial  stocking  ratu    . 
user  is  almost  assured  2  50£  reduction  in  Aum's  when  the  Bli'  criteria 
determining  stocking  rates  is  used.     It  was  never  tic   intention  in  rest  .-v^aticr: 
systems  not  to  count  the  Aum's   in  the  rest  pasture  towards   the   total   rraz in- 
capacity of  an  allotncnt.     The  allocation  of  borage  is  not  necessary  or  n-nctical 
under  a  rest  or  deferred  grazing  system.     Neither  is   it  practical  to  sa 
only  take  60£  of  the  forage  under  rest  rotation  grazing     A  good  rest  rotat 
system  takes  care  of  these  needs. 

Host  ranchers  will  agree  that  in  most  cases,  until  a  grazing  system  is  put  into 
effect  and  range  improvements  are  made,   it  is  necessary  to  take  temporary 
reductions  in  numbers.     But  not  to  the  extent  as  pror-ornd  in  this  statement. 
The  initial  stocking  rate  should  take  into  consideration  historic  use,   something 
this  statement  ignored. 

I  feel  that  the  condition  and  trend  studies  by  the  PU;  are  open  to  question, 
especially  their  trend  studies  which  are  based  on  a  one  time  examination     ? 
the  area,  page  2-lil.     The  condition  and  trend  of  the  Picabo  hills  allotnent  is 
much  better  now  than  30  years  ago  when  we  had  so  many  sheep  using  this  area. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  proposed  reduction  is  much  underestimated.     The 
Aum's  used  in  the  spring  are  much  more  important  to  our  operations  than  those 
used  the  rest  of  the  year,     My  proposed  reduction  will  wipe  out  a  300  head  c 
and  this  income  is  worth  over  $100,000  to  our  operation.     Host  of  the  ranchers 
are  heavily  in  debt  and  need  to  operate  for  maximum  production  to  meet  a  heavy 
overhead.     Ranching  is  not  a  way  of  life  to  us,  as  suggested  by  Schultz,  page  "-97, 
but  a  serious  business  and  a  fight  for  survival. 

The  Picabo  Hills  allotment  seems  to  present  a  special  problem  for  the  writers 

of  this  environmental  statement.     This  is  because  this  area  is  a  deer  winter  range. 

These  writers  have  solved  this  problem  by  allocating  the  deer  689  Aum's  as 

against  1*30  Aum's  for  the  cattle,  and  in  addition  arc  giving  the  deer  3??  Aura's  from 

the  private  and  state  exchange  of  use  lands,  and  giving  the  cattle  30?  Aum's  from 

the  exchange  of  use  lands.     This  proposal  gives  the  ranchers  a  77£  reduction  on 

their  exchange  of  use  lands. 


^ 


Several  errors  were  made  by  those  who  did  the  planning  on  the  Picabo  allotment: 

1.  Mr.  Gardner,  who  shares  this  allotment  with  me,  and  myself  were  not 
in  on  any  of  the  planning.  We  were  called  to  a  meeting  during  the 
winter  of  1978  and  presented  with  our  allotment  plan  and  indicated 
reductions  of  73£. 

2.  At  this  meeting  I  pointed  out  several  errors  in  their  plan  but  was 
ignored . 
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•*'z  ;;,Tos;;orn:  grazing  SHViaaiMENTAL  stath^nt 

L.  :j.   "Bud"  Purdy 


My  name  is  Bud  Purcy  and   I  an  the  ^resident  and  manager  of  the  Picabo  Livestock 
Co.,    of  Picabo,    Idaho.      TNs   is  a   family  corporation  in  which  my  wife,    son, 
son-in-law  and   several  grandchildren  all  take  an  active  nart. 

I  have  personally  run  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  Picabo  Hills  and  Tinmerman  Hills 
ar-iaof  the  Shoshone  district  since  193^.  As  I  am  very  familiar  with  this  area, 
I  feel  I  can  speak  with  some  authority. 

First  I  would  like  to  make  some  general  comments  about  the  whole  statement  ar.'J 
then  make  specific  comments  about  the  Picabo  Cattle  Allotment. 

I  have  spent  considerable  time  studying  this  statement  and   I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this   document  will  do  little  to  bring  about  good  range  and 
resource  management  and  it  is  a  waste  of  everyone's   time  and  the  taxpayers 
money.     Instead,   it  is  sure  to  bring  about  conflict  and  misunderstanding 
between  the  B.L.M.   and   the   users   for  many  years   to  come. 

I  find  this  statement  to  be  so  full  of  inaccuracies,  assumptions,   estimates, 
guess  work  and  so  unprofessional  that  it  is  unworknM; .     I  can  not  but  wonder 
about  the  experience  and  qualifications   of  the  people   involved   in  writing 
this   statement.     Most  of  these  people  are   newcomers   to  this  area   and  have  had 
as  little  as   three  months  experience   in  management  agency  work.     When  I   objected 
to  the  forage  studies  being  made   in  1977,   the  driest  year  on  record,    I  was   told 
it  was  okay  because  thev could  estimate  the  forage. 

Most  ranchers  would  like  to  see  their  ranges  put  under  some  kind  of  nanagement 
and  range  improvements  implemented.     We  know  that  with  a  coordinated  effort  end 
planning  by  all  the    interested  parties,   the   carrying  capacity   on  all   of  our 
ranges   could  be  greatly   increased   to  the  benefit  o"  the   wildlife,   livestock 
and   the  local  and  State  economy.      However,   we   can't  start  with   the  kind   of 
livestock  reductions  being  proposed. 

This  statement  does  not  address  the  advantages  of  a  coordinated  and  coopern. 
land  use  management  program  encompassing  all  land  o;/norships  in  which  the  private, 
state  and  federal  land  is  considered  in  the  planning.     If  unrealistic  constraints 
arc  placed  on  the  use  of  public  lands   for  livestock  grazing,    state  and  private 
lands  will  suffer  abuses  or  range  livestock  grazing  will  cease  to  be  an  economic 
activity   in  the  area  where  this   occurs.     As  a   consequence,   many  changes   in   the 
economic  and   social  systems   of  Idaho  and    the  western  range  region  will  occur. 
In  all  likelihood   they  will  not  be  beneficial  and  will  not  benefit  the  economy 
and  the  environments  of  people. 

The  statement  as  much  as  savs   "if  you  don't  like   t!  e  carrying  capacity  and 
management  we  have  put  on  your  private  and  state  lands,   that  you  offer   for 
of  use,   then  you   con  fence  them  out".     A  ranch   plan  s'.ould  be  made   and   tailored   to 
fit  the  ranchers  needs  year  around  and   consider  all    the   land  that  he  u:c:. 


3.     I  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  unallotec'  deer  wintering  areas,  ~.ap 
1-12,  Reference  ,'/  $Q,  5?,   60,  were  not  in  the  so  called  critical 
deer  areas,  but  made  their  'eavicst  use  in  the  area  to  the  west 
during  heavy  snow  years.      This   info-nation  was  based   on  many  years 
of  observing  the  deer  by  airplane,   sno-rmobile  3nd  horseback.     I 
also  see  the  north  slope  of  this  unalloted  deer  range  every  day  in 
the  winter  and  there  are  no  ceer  using  this  area.     There  is  just 
too  much  snow  for  then  and  when  there  isn't  much  snow,  they  still 
stay  on  the  south  side  o£  t'-e  hills.     I  have  copies  of  the  actus*! 
Karch  deer  count  by  the  Fish.  &  Game  Department  in  1978  and  a  3LH 
count  I  took  part  in  during  Harch  of  1°79  that  showed  most  <y~ 
deer  are  west  of  the  unalloted  area  and  mostly  on  :'r.  Gardner's 
private  land.     According  to  the  statement,  page  2-51,  private  lands 
furnish  U5%  of  the  deer  feed  in  the  Picabo  allotment. 

U.     I  pointed  out  to  the  area  manager  at  our  meeting  that  there  must  be 
some  error  in  their  forage  inventory  figures  as  they  were  so  much 
lower  than  our  actual  use.     The  vegetative  inventory  data   for  the 
ditch  pasture  showed  only  150  Aum's,  nlt'-e.g'    h  year  average  actual 
use  was  231}  Aum's.     Tie  inventory  data    for  the  Pelley  crested  - 
seeding  showed  only  75  Aum's,  w?  ile    our  actual    average  li  years  use 
was  199  Aum's.     This  seeding  is   in  good  conation  and  actually  needs 
more  grazing  at  times  to  remove  the  wolf  plants.     Tl  eir   inventory  data 
was  closer  to  our  actual  use   in  the  Dee:-'   >rn  pasture  zs  we  have  used 
160  Aum's  and  they   showed  I)i7  Aum's.     The   It   year  averages    include   t 
dry  year  of  1977- 

The  BUI  planners  and   the  wildlife  managers   simply  do  not   understand   tie   deer 
problem   in  the  Picabo  Hills.      Under   the  present  livestock  management,    the 
have  little  problem  on  their  winter  range  unless  there  is  a  heavy  snow  cove.-. 
When  this  happens,   the  deer  are  confined  to  the  cteon  snutd    slopes  and  the 
wind  blown  ridges.     This   is  an  area  that  the  cattle  nalie  little  use  of. 

If  all  the  cattle  were  removed  from   this   range  t  ■  rowld  be   little  bene  ' 

effect  on  the  deer.     When  there   is  little  snow  cm 

area,  not  always  on  the  picabo  Hills.     The  w.ntt  ■  .Yer  counts    In 

range  from  near  0  in  1977,  2li3  in  1972,   980  in  l°f i ,   30?  in  197*  and  Hlr?   i] 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  101*9  deer  that  wintered   in  1?7&*,    foil  ".xd   t 

growing  season  of  1977  in  which  almost  no  gross  grew  exc 

Our  cattle  used  only  3Cyt  of  our  Aum's  that  season,   yet  over  3000  Jeer  wintered 

there   in  1978  and  came  out  that  spring  in  excellent  condition  with  no  death  loss. 

In  fact  I  haven't  seen  a  dead  deer  for  several  years   in  tl  is  area.  K 

There  is  very  little   forage  competition  betvieen  the  deer  and  cattle   in  the 

Picabo  Hills.     On  page  2-^3  of  the  statement,    it  says    tl  ■■■     leer 

1C£*  forbs  and  $%  grass.     It  also  says  they  need  spring  green  up.      I  a 

these  statements.     The  cattle  cat  mostly  grass  and  arc  not  on  the  ran 

the  spring  green  up  while  the  deer  are  there.     By  late  Anr.l   when  we   turn  out 

the  deer  are  on  their  way  north.     If  the  cattle  did  have  to  stay  on  the   rang; 

in  late  summer,  as  proposed  in  the  statement,  than  they  would  he  using   the 

bitter  brush  which  would   impact  the  deer  winter  feet). 
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A  better  plan  would    for  the  Bill   t  i  encourage  a 

Lie  private  land  owners   to  ipiprove   L"  eir  cloeded  land: 
nwkc   vp  for  the  dee:-  winti  .    ugc  I  iris's. 
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financial  ascxi  I 

'.'it.'     rr-?!'!!!^,   '■'   I:"' 


The  Picabo  Cattle  Allotment  Hanaeemcnt  Plan,  written  in  I'.?1  and  signed  by  all 
interested  partier,  includino  the  If:  [5,-s   Dcpartnent,  en;.',  an '  I 

quote  (ece  page  5  under  'lildlifc): 

"Ac  mentioned  earlier  in  the  plan,  -.;ildlifc  ia  a  major  concern  in  tV 
Cattle  Allotment.  From  what  information  twat  ie  available,  up  to  1,000  mule 
•Jeer  winter  in  a  nnal]  recent  of  t're  Allotment.   This  is  a  Plicrating  ::erci  f  L 
moves  south  and  west  from  ^he  upper  portions  of  the  3i£  'lood  liver  drair.aser. 
As  tie  winter  conditions  become  more  severe,  the  deer  are  restricted  t<  I 
south  slopes.  These  slopes,  at  present  do  not  produce  sufficient  forage  to  sustain 
the  deer.  A  combination  of  coarse  low  producing  soils,  less  effective  moisture 
due  to  the  south  slopes,  and  steepness  have  contributed  to  tie  lack  of  vegeta 
Competition  between  the  cattle  and  deer  is  only  a  snail  factor.  The  compel 
copes  in  the  use  of  what  bitterbrusr  is  available  bo    deer  before  the  an 
thorn  to  the  open  south  slopes.  Tie  cattle  use  the  bittcrbruirii  some  during  the 
nonths  of  Hay  and  June.  The  cattle  season  is  from  April  loth  to  June  30t"  v  Li 
orovides  about  the  least  competition  between  the  two.  The  deer  are  gone  in  the 
snring  right  after  the  cattle  come  in  and  do  not  come  haclc  in«o  the  allotment 
until  late  October  or  carl;;  "ovember.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  plan 
will  be  to  develop  sufficient  livestock  and  wildlife  forage.  The  development  of 
the  bottom  areas  for  the  livestock  will  almost  eliminate  any  competition  the] 
the  wildlife  forage.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  come  s1  rub  and  legume  seer  - 
wildlife  on  these  unproductive  slopes."  I  can't  help  but  as);  the  question.  Hi 
has  Lhere  been  such  a  change  in  BIi-1  policy  and  management  in  just  rij:  -ears'1 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that,  with,  a  coordinated  and  cooperative  effort 
by  all  landowners  in  the  Picabo  Hills,  private,  state  and  federal,  vie  could  tahc 
care  of  all  our  grazing  needs,  both  livestock  and  deer  and  improve  the  resource 
at  the  same  time.  The  opportunities  are  there  for  seeding,  brush  control,  water 
development  and  fencing.  This  approach  would  moke  much  more  sense  tl an  t^  remov* 
732  of  the  livestock  off  the  range  and  put  up  four  i ■■ "      '■■•■, 
tc  keep  the  cattle  off  the  deer  winter  range. 

1'one  of  the  alternatives  as  suggested  in  the  statement  would  be  satisfactory  or 
do  much  for  the  Pleobo  Hills  management.  Under  alternative  ,'}   ):,  maximum  -' 
ilitation,  we  would  lose  another  303  Auro'e.  This  would  leave  us  117  Aun's  and 
no  range  improvements.  I  could  then  run  about  hi   cattle  on  the  BLi:  permit  for 
two  months  and  21  head  on  my  exchange  of  use.  l"y  exchange  of  use  is  two  rtate 
school  sections  and  one  half  section  of  private  ground. 

I  will  not  accept  the  initial  stocking  rate  or  the  management  plan  as  proposed 
by  this  statement.  There  is  a  better  way  to  manage  this  range.  As  1  said  in  the 
beginning,  this  statement  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  livestock  from 
the  public  range. 


Letter  40  Responses  Continued 

12.  The  inventory  was  developed  within  the  parameters  of  20  percent 
allowance  on  annual  grasses  and  60  percent  allowance  on  palatable  perennial 
forage  plants.  Actual  use  in  the  past  has  exceeded  these  parameters  and 
this  explains  the  difference. 

13.  There  was  no  aerial  deer  count  made  on  the  Picabo  Hills  in  1977; 
however,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  wintering  deer  population  was  zero. 

14.  According  to  the  Regional  Wildlife  Manager  of  the  Idaho  Department 
Fish  and  Game  (Dr.  Gary  C.  Will,  personal  communication,  1979)  the  deer 
that  wintered  on  the  Picabo  Hills  in  1978  came  off  the  winter  range  in 
fair  to  good  condition  with  an  approximate  5  percent  death  loss. 

15.  See  response  5,  letter  16.  The  deer  on  the  Picabo  Hills  begin 
migrating  north  from  mid-April  to  late  May.  The  existing  grazing  system 
is  from  April  15  to  June  30,  which  causes  direct  competition  during 
early  spring. 

16.  The  Proposed  Action  would  help  lessen  the  spring  competition  while 
allowing  summer  use  by  livestock  which  might  adversely  affect  shrubs. 
Further  shift  of  the  grazing  season  is  proposed  in  Alternative  5,  and 
the  expected  impacts  to  mule  deer  are  discussed  in  Chapter  8,  Alternative 
5,  "Impacts  on  Big  Game." 

17.  The  majority  of  land  in  the  bottom  areas  that  is  suitable  for 
seeding  is  private  land  and  is  the  responsibility  of  the  landowner.  The 
BLM,  under  Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  proposes  140  acres  of 
rangeland  plowing,  390  acres  of  prescribed  burning,  and  480  acres  of 
seeding  on  public  land. 


IE 


See  response  3,  letter  30. 


Letter  40  Responses 

1.  The  writers  of  the  ES  have  had  between  four  and  seventeen  years 
experience  in  management  agency  work. 

2.  See  General  Responses  No.  2  and  4. 

3.  See  revised  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

4.  The  purpose  of  the  Proposed  Action  is  to  make  the  livestock  stocking 
rate  and  season(s)  of  use  more  consistent  with  the  present  forage  production 
and  other  multiple-use  requirements  of  public  land  management.  One 
long-term  result  is  expected  to  be  improved  forage  quality  for  both 
livestock  and  wildlife. 


Bruce  Bowler 


Boise,  Idaho  63702 


August  7,  197 
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See  response  4,  above,  response  25, 
"Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions. 


letter  34,  and  revised  Chapter 


6.  The  guidelines  under  which  the  Shoshone  ES  was  developed  issued 
from  the  resource  management  plan  (MFP),  which  considered  the  needs  of 
wildlife  (both  game  and  nongame  species)  and  soil  protection  and  stabili- 
zation (watershed).  These  guidelines  called  for  no  more  than  60  percent 
utilization  of  herbaceous  vegetation  in  pastures  used  by  livestock. 

Under  properly  monitored  rest-rotation  the  physiological  requirements 
of  forage  plants  could  be  met  while  allowing  more  than  60  percent  utilization 
in  the  heavy  use  pastures  (graze  for  livestock  production).  However, 
the  objectives  for  other  resource  uses  would  not  be  met. 

7.  Observations  over  the  past  several  years  have  convinced  BLM  range 
managers  that  the  draw  bottoms  and  areas  most  accessible  to  cattle  have 
been  overuti 1 ized.  The  heaviest  overgrazing,  of  course,  occurred  as  a 
result  of  use  during  the  early  1900s  by  great  numbers  of  sheep  as  well 
as  cattle. 

The  intent  of  this  ES  is  to  assess  the  present  situation  and  analyze 
the  effects  of  the  Proposed  Action  and  alternatives. 

3.   See  response  15,  letter  9.   The  record  indicates  that  about  66 
percent  of  the  area  is  in  a  static  trend.  The  improvement  from  30  years 
ago  probably  has  slowed  down  and  stabilized.  However,  about  34  percent 
of  the  allotment,  primarily  the  areas  accessible  to  cattle,  are  declining 
in  condition. 

9.  See  revised  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

10.  See  comment  8,  letter  30. 

11.  The  Deerhorn,  Leduck  Canyon,  and  Winter  Deer  unallotted  areas  are 
considered  part  of  the  crucial  deer  winter  range  and  are  being  used  by 
deer  during  the  winter.   In  1979  there  were  two  winter  deer  counts 
conducted  by  the  BLM,  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  and  private 
individuals.   In  both  of  these  counts  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total  deer 
counted  were  using  the  unallotted  areas.  The  north  slopes  in  the  North 
Poleline  Pasture  and  in  the  Leduck  and  Wintering  Deer  unallotted  areas 
are  also  a  crucial  part  of  the  winter  range  for  fall  and  spring  use 
during  migration. 


Charles  J.  ilaszier 
District  Manager 
Shoshone  District 
Bureau  of  Land  M  an  a  g 
P.  0.  Box  2ii 
Shoshone,  Idaho    83 

Re: 


Comments  on  Draft  Shoshone  Grazing 
Environmental  Statement 


Dear  Manager  Ilaszier: 

I  appreciate  your  supplying  to  me  a  copy  of  your  Draft 

Environmental  St ate me nt  and  Proposed  Livestock  Grazing  Mana  gemen 

Program  for  the  Shoshone  Grazing  \  i ea  wh i  ch  I  have  now  exam  I ned 
and  make  these  comments. 

As  the  bottom  line,  none  of  the  suggested  cuts  in  cattle 
grazing  permits  are  too  large.   In  the  last  two  decades,  I  hive 
had  a  great  deal  of  personal  experience  in  much  of  the  area 
covered  by  the  Statement  from  hunting  and  hiking  where  it  could 
plainly  be  seen  the  increasing  devastation  of  the  lands  and  its 
flora  and  fauna  from  too  much  cattle  use  to  the  point  that  drast 
action  now  is  necessary  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of  thes 
public  lanJs  involved. 

You  have  made  a  very  ;^ood,  comprehensive  statement  of 
environmental  conditions  that  would  warrant  the  application  of 
your  alternative  2.   However,  your  proposed  action  to  try 
and  rehabilitate  the  public  land  with  continued  reduced 
gracing  allotments  is  another  valiant  attempt  to  accommodate 
a  cattle  industry  which  does  not  deserve  this  kind  of  tender 
treatment.   Cattle  owners  have  consistently  shown  little  or 
no  genuine  social  consciousness  toward  the  public  interest 
problems  from  over-grazing  the  public  lands.   Cattle  persistcntl 
lay  heavy  on  the  lands  and  particularly  the  tender  parts  around 
the  water  and  the  shade  that  are  needed  for  habitat  and  the 
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welfare  of  wildlife. 

Wildlife  has  consistently  been  victim  of  dominant 
excessive  use  by  cattle,  and  their  own  unsupervised  methods 
of  selecting  their  own  places  of  use  makes  a  mutually  exclusive 
situation  in  favor  of  cattle  on  public  lands.   Public  lands 
within  Camas  and  Elmore  Counties  within  this  study  are  extremely 
high  among  the  worst  cattle  abused  lands  I  have  ever  seen.   The 
Black  Canyon  area  south  of  Mormon  Reservoir,  including  Fir  Grove 
region,  illustrates  the  worst  of  the  worst  cattle  desecration 
as  I  have  observed  from  hunting  there. 

The  resistance  by  cattle  people  to  your  proposed  cuts 
for  your  Management  Program  are  not  justified  hv  the  facts, 
istounded  when  listening  to  the  grazing  permitees  who 
testified  about  their  allotments  before  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Boise  for  injunction  against  your  previous  hearing  on 
the  Environmental  Statement.   Prom  that  testimony  of  two  permitees, 
I  learned  that  they  held  some  2,800  AUMs  on  Macon  Flat.   To  their 
credit,  they  weren't  using  all  of  their  allotment  because  the 
I  i  I  wasn't  there.   From  my  recent  years  sage  hen  hunting  experiences 
on  Macon  Flat,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  allotments  are  entirely 
too  high  and  are  deserving  of  the  cuts  proposed  in  your  plan. 

The  absurd  legislation  of  Senator  McClure  and  Representatives 
Symms  and  Hansen  to  prevent  you  from  cutting  cattle  permits  more 
tiian  10%  per  year  or  20"  over  10  years  illustrates  the  distorted 
efforts  to  accommodate  the  dominance  of  cattle.   This  Congressional 
effort  should  surely  lose  if  the  public  interest  in  its  lands  is  to 
be  served,  and  particularly  in  view  of  recommendations  in  the 
Statement  to  make  cuts  as  high  as  70S,  which  the  facts  of  your 
analysis  truly  justify. 

Better  long-term  solution  is  to  establish  trends  of 
substantial  continued  reduction  of  cattle  grazing,  and  if  this 
is  done  as  suggested  by  your  proposed  action  in  the  Statement 
public  benefits  and  particularly  wildlife  can  improve  on  their 
own . 


Many  thanks. 


Respectfully  yours, 

f^jA-  i  ^  c  <_ 
Bruce  Howler 


/ 
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Environmental   Statements  were  a  logical  outgrowth  of  the  ecological 
and  environmental  awareness  that  developed  in  the  1960's.   The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  was  developing,  through  their  emerging  planning 
process,  the  resource  description  and  analysis  that  would  permit  a 
prediction  of  environmental  consequences  arising  from  human  activities 
in  natural  ecosystems.   The  court  suit  that  forced  the  Bureau  to  write 
site  specific  environmental  statements  within  a  given  time  has  forced 
a  speeding  up  of  the  process.   The  consequences  have  not  been  favorable 
to  improving  the  productivity  of  the  range  resources  in  providing 
benefits  or  meeting  the  changing  needs  of  our  society. 

The  limited  time  requires  the  gathering  of  physical,  biological, 
social  and  cultural  data  that  are  in  part  questionable  as  to  their 
accuracy.   The  rush  to  get  data  to  make  the  environmental  assessment 
has  forced  employment  of  indivduals  with  limited  experience,  at  least 
in  the  area  where  the  environmental  statements  are  prepared.   Civil 
Service  standards  for  Range  Conservationists  have  also  allowed  employment 
of  some  individuals  with  inadequate  or  questionable  educational  background. 
In  the  case  of  the  draft  Shoshone  Statement,  this  kind  of  comment  was 
apparently  anticipated.   On  page  3-47  the  statement  was  made  that  those 
participating  in  the  gathering,  developing  and  analyzing  of  data  have 
over  95  years  combined  field  experience.   If  there  were  40  persons 
involved  this  would  amount  to  2.3  years  of  experience  for  each  person 
and  4.8  years  if  only  20  individuals  were  involved  -  marginal  background 
for  the  proposed  program  which  has  such  serious  biological,  economic, 
cultural  and  social  consequences.   Two  or  three  of  the  livestock  permittees 
could  easily  claim  a  combined  experience  and  observation  time  of  95  years 
and  this  experience  would  span  a  much  wider  range  of  conditions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  for 
planning  and  managing  the  natural  resources  in  the  Shoshone  planning  unit 
has  been  gathered  and  displayed  in  the  draft  statement.   The  identification 
of  preliminary  ecological  units  and  the  related  soils  will  certainly 
enhance  an  understanding  of  resource  capabilities  and  limitations.   It  is 
a  good  beginning  but  only  a  beginning.   Resource  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions are  being  projected  from  these  preliminary  data  that  may  be  un- 
justified or  erroneous.   As  an  example,  the  variability  in  productivity 
among  years  as  a  consequence  of  climatic  variations  is  commonly  predicted 
as  being  about  double  [Table  A3-2) .   Our  studies  in  an  area  south  of  the 
Shoshone  planning  unit  (Malta,  Idaho)  show  variability  in  production  to 
be  as  much  as  5  times  from  a  low  to  a  high  production  year. 

I     An  examination  of  precipitation  during  the  growing  season  over  the 
period  in  which  production  data  were  taken  might  reveal  useful  information 
in  making  carrying  capacity  decisions.   Water  year  precipitation  may 
be  useful  in  predicting  growing  conditions  on  deep  fertile  soil  but  have 
limited  utility  in  predicting  herbage  production  on  shallow,  poorly 
developed  soils.   The  reason  for  my  statement  is  that  shallow  soils  are 
incapable  of  storing  much  of  the  winter  moisture  that  falls.   Precipitation 
during  the  growing  season  (specifically  April,  May  and  June)  is  most 
critical  in  this  respect.   An  examination  of  the  weather  records  from 
Bliss,  Richfield  and  Shoshone  show  that  total  precipitation  during  April, 
May  and  June  was  much  below  average  at  Bliss  and  Shoshone  in  1976  and  1977. 
It  was  below  average  at  Richfield  in  1977  and  average  in  1976. 
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August  6,  1979 

Mr.  Charles  Haszier 
District  Manager 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Post  Office  Box  2B 
Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 

Dear  Mr.  Haszier: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
Grazing  Environmental  Statement.   My  experience  with 
and  evaluated  is  limited  but  does  include  visits  to 
over  a  thirty  year  period.   I  was  associated  with  th 
by  the  university  of  Idaho  in  the  Thorn  Creek  area  wl 
seeding  as  a  means  of  range  improvement  was  evaluate 
and  early  1950' s.   I  and  a  graduate  student  establi 
sites  on  the  Bliss  Point  seeding  in  1953  and  gathere 
stand  density  and  forage  production.   We  have  mainta 
and  made  periodic  examination  of  some  of  them  over  t 
also  subpoenaed  in  1954  to  appear  as  an  expert  witne 
grazing  appeal  case  the  sheepmen  pressed  against  the 

Some  of  my  research  activities  while  working  with  the  University  of 
Idaho  include  grazing  studies  on  sagebrush-grass  rangeland  with  seeded 
and  native  species,  and  ecological  studies  of  salt-desert  shrub  communities 
in  the  semi-arid  environments  of  southern  Idaho. 

I  wish  to  make  my  remarks  as  constructive  as  possible  but  would 
also  point  out  that  a  critical  review  of  the  full  contents  of  the  draft 
has  been  hampered  by  the  time  required  to  make  this  review.   I  have 
spent  well  over  100  hours  reading,  checking  and  studying  the  manuscript 
to  check  statements  made,  some  of  which  are  conflicting  in  the  different 
parts.   The  tables  are  particularly  difficult  to  interpret  both  because 
of  print  size  and  in  some  cases  the  numerous  footnotes  identifying  the 
meaning  of  the  letters  or  figures  in  the  table(s). 

The  time  remaining  before  August  8,  1979  to  prepare  these  written 
comments  limits  the  extent  and  detail  of  comments  that  can  be  made.   I 
would  be  happy  to  discuss  with  you  or  your  staff  any  of  the  written 
comments  in  more  detail,  if  you  desire.   We  would  also  be  happy  to  make 
available  any  information  here  at  the  University  on  studies  conducted 
in  the  area.   I  also  realize  that  some  of  my  comments  may  have  been 
addressed  in  parts  of  the  Statement  I  was  not  able  to  review  in  depth. 


Much  of  the  assessment  and  interpretation  of  consequences  resulting 
from  livestock  grazing  is  based  on  the  range  condition  and  trend  evalua- 
tions that  were  made  during  the  inventory  period  of  1976-77.   These 
assessments  justify  substantial  comment  because  of  their  use  making  land 
use  adjustments. 

Range  condition  and  trend  is  a  management  concept  stressing  the 
application  of  ecological  principles  in  assessing  past  management 
practices  and  predicting  consequences   of  present  and  future  management 
practices. 

The  concept,  as  a  management  tool,  was  mainly  developed  during  the 
1940's  and  early  19S0's.   At  that  time  several  prominent  range  ecologists 
were  involved  in  a  dialogue  with  reference  to  specifying  the  basis  for 
defining  range  condition.   R.R.  Humphrey  defined  range  condition  as 
basically  an  evaluation  of  the  present  forage  production  of  an  area  as 
related  to  the  maximum  production  possible  under  the  best  practical 
management  methods.   A  parctical  representation  of  the  major  successional 
stages  of  broad  plant  communities  as  influenced  by  grazing  use  was  a 
definition  posed  by  K.W.  Parker.   Dyksterhuis  defined  range  condition  as 
the  percentage  of  the  present  vegetation  which  is  original  vegetation  for 
the  site  —  this  is  presently  the  basis  for  judging  conditions  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Ellison,  Croft  and  Bailey  referred  to  range 
or  watershed  condition  as  the  character  of  the  vegetal  cover  and  soil, 
under  mans  use,  in  relation  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Regardless  of  the  definition  adopted,  they  all  indicate  a  desired 
state  to  which  management  should  be  directed.   Those  that  defined  range 
condition  in  terms  of  climax  vegetation,  almost  without  exception, 
recognised  that  the  goal  in  range  management  is  not  invariably  excellent 
range  condition  (or  climax  vegetation).   Absence  of  accelerated  soil 
erosion,  in  whatever  stage  or  range  condition  managed  for,  however,  was 
required.   The  condition  or  successional  stage  strived  for  in  management 
is  that  which  maximizes  the  benefits  sought.   The  present  concept  held 
by  those  making  decisions  about  resource  use  and  those  castigating  land 
management  practices  is  that  nothing  less  than  excellent  or  perhaps 
good  range  condition  is  acceptable. 

Although  the  range  condition  and  trend  concept  is  logical  and 
sound,  there  are  knowledge  and  assessment  limitations  that  should  be 
recognized  in  arriving  at  resource  decisions. 

The  climax  plant  communities  for  sagebrush  grass  kinds  of  vegetation 
are  only  now  being  ascertained  and  described.   The  capabilities  and 
limitations,  variations  in  species  composition  and  production  are  only 
broadly  described.   Work  is  beginning  on  ascertaining  the  cause  and  kinds 
of  successional  stages  associated  with  each  of  the  climax  plant  associations 
(ecological  units).   In  view  of  this  and  if  range  condition  is  defined  as 
the  present  state  (successional  stage)  of  the  range  with  respect  to  its 
potential  (climax),  then  one  has  to  judge  that  range  condition  assessments 
are,  at  best,  only  very  rough  approximations.   Accuracy  of  the  range 
condition  estimates  is  further  questioned  because  of  the  score  cards  used 
to  assess  range  condition.   The  weights  given  to  various  components,  i.e., 
species  composition,  litter,  etc.,  can  only  be  guesses  in  view  of  the  state 
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Page  Al-1  Inventory  Proceedures  -  It  is  implyed  here  that  a  climax  plant 
community  or  at  least  an  excellent  condition  (75-100%  climax  species)  is  the 
management  goal.   This  condition  is  not  the  most  productive.   A  serai  stage 
with  soil  stability,  and  a  high  forage  production  for  both  livestock  and 
wildlife  should  be  recognized  as  a  more  desirable  goal. 

Page  A3-1  to  A3-h     Again  in  this  section  the  potential  vegetative  production 
is  considered  as  the  climax  plant  community.   This  would  cause  a  calculation 
of  the  potential  grazing  capacity  to  be  low,  especially  since  the  lowest  forage 
production  (probably  closest  to  climax)  in  excellent  condition  was  used  in 
this  calculation. 

Page  A2-1  The  erosion  rates  given  in  Table  }-2   page  3-5  seems  to  high.   These 
calculated  ersoion  rates  should  be  checked  with  some  measurements  in  the  field. 
There  is  some  confusion  as  to  wheather  this  is  a  soil  loss  to  the  watershed  or 
it  is  a  movement  from  1  ft  to  the  next  or  1  acre  to  the  next.   Also  TJniversal 
Soil  Loss  Equation  could  be  used  to  compare  with  and  check  on  the  Musgrane 
|  Equation. 

We  hope  that  these  comments  will  help  in  meeting  our  common  objectives. 

Sincerely, 


Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisors 

Bob  Bolte 

Bob  Fredericksen 

Bob  Schoessler 

Art  Butler 

Bill  Ruffing 

Dan  Butler,  Alt 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  SH0HS0NE  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 
By  Sliman  Sheep  Company 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  statement  and  really  cannot 
understand  why  the  proposed  range  improvements  are  so  few.   Over 
the  past  ten  years  we  have  worked  with  the  B.L.M.  in  developing 
spray  proj ects ,  seedings  and  water  developments .   Without  the 
development  of  water  many  of  the  areas  would  be  unavailable  to 
wildlife  or  livestock  grazing. 

The  proposed  reductions  are  not  in  line  with  the  potential 
of  the  grazing  units.   Most  of  the  allotments  we  graze  are 
highly  productive.   Gooding  Sheep  is  in  extremely  good  range 
condition.   Additional  development  of  seedings  in  the  lower  area 
would  make  this  an  excellent  grazing  unit.   Maintenance  of  brush 
control  in  the  upper  area  is  a  necessity.   Shoshone  Sheep  has 
improved  over  the  last  twenty  years.   Through  additional  water 
development  this  unit  is  presently  in  good  forage  condition. 

The  Shoshone  Cattle  Allotment  in  the  upper  area  has  a  good 
understory  of  native  plants,  both  forbs  and  perennial  grasses, 
but  the  sagebrush  has  invaded  most  areas  and  spray  projects  are 
needed.   A  series  of  spray  projects  would  do  the  following : 

1.  Increase  the  overall  forage  for  wildlife  and  livestock. 

2.  Establish  an  edge  effect  for  wildlife  where  rougher 
areas  would  be  left  out. 

3.  Lower  the  erosion  rate. 

The  lower  area  must  be  reseeded  wherever  possible  with  crested 
wheat  grass  or  pubescent  wheat  where  weather  conditions  dictate  with 
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Letter  43  Responses 

1.  See  response  18,   letter  34. 

2.  See  response  21,   letter  34,   and  response  8,   letter  29. 

3.  For  the  reasons  given  in  the  comment,  Alternative  4:   Maximum 
Rehabilitation  is  shown  as  an  alternative  to  the  Proposed  Action.     That 
alternative  has  all   the  management  facilities   identified  in   the  proposal 
but  also  includes  additional   management  facilities  and  87,653  acres  of 
land  treatments. 

4.  See  revised  Chapter  3,   "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

5.  See  response  5,   letter  42. 

6.  The  range  of  variation  in  production  for  several   condition  classes 
for  the  ecological   sites  found   in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  was   supplied  by 
the  Soil   Conservation  Service  from  data  taken  over  a  wide  geographic 
area.     Actual   clippings  over  several  years,   taken  in  or  near  the   Shoshone 
ES  Area,   consistently  indicated  local   production  to  be  on  the  low  end  of 
the  production  range  for  these  sites.      For  this  reason,   the  low  end  was 
selected. 

7.  The  rate  of  1.0  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  is  equivalent  to  less   than  0.5 
millimeters  average  depth  of  soil   loss   in  a  year.    It  would  take  five  to 
ten  years  of  direct  field  measurement  to  generate  reliable  field  data. 
This  will   be  done  in  accordance  with  Chapter  4,   "Monitoring  and  Study 
Programs,"   "Studies,"   "Soils."     The  kind  of  soil   movement  would  depend 
on  topographical   characteristics.     The  Universal    Soil   Loss   Equation 
(USLE)  has  been  used  to  compare  with  and  check  the  Musgrave  Equation. 
The  two  equations  provide  similar  results,  well   within  the  parameters  of 
observation. 


the  addition  of    forbs   and  browse   species    that  would  enhance 
wildlife   and   livestock  needs.      Temporary  reduction   in   live- 
stock numbers  would  be  needed  while   the   seedings   are  becoming 
established. 

The  Thorn   Creek  Unit    is    in   extemely  good   forage   condition. 
The  past   use   during   the    fall  has   enhanced   the  native   species   and 
few  people   could   say   that    it   is   not   in  good  forage   condition. 

That   portion  of   the   Sliman-Jones  Allotment    that  was   added 
to   the   Shoshone   Cattle  Allotment  was    in  extremely  good   condition 
at    the   time    it  was   added.      The   area  manager   stated   that  we  would 
never  have   to  have   a  reduction   imposed  on  us    if  a  overall   cut 
was    initiated. 

The  grazing    systems   proposed  by   the   B.L.M.    would   affect   our 
sheep  grazing   in   all   of  our  grazing  units.      A  grazing   system  which 
takes    in   the   livestock  needs  must  be   developed.      Limiting   the   sheep 
use   to   one   or    two  pastures  will  not  work.      Spring-fall   sheep   use 
has    improved   the   ranges.      Gooding   and  Shoshone   Sheep   Units   are 
examples    that   sheep   units  will   improve   under  current   grazing 
conditions.      It    is   hoped   that    the   B.L.M.    will   sit   down  with   the 
users   and  adopt   a   resource  plan     which  will   develop    the   range 
resources    to   their  highest   potential. 


SLIMAN   SHEEP   COMPANY 


by 


^ 


ESTER  SLIMAN 
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Letter  42  Responses 

1.  Conflicting  statements  can  be  corrected  only  when  they  are   specifically 
identified.  Print  size  in  some  tables  was  reduced  to  allow  the  presentation 
of  voluminous  data  in  less  space.  Footnotes  were  often  unavoidable  when 
unusual  circumstances  required  clarification. 

2.  The  amount  of  experience  of  employees  collecting  and  analyzing 
inventory  data  ranged  from  two  to  eighteen  years,  with  the  average  in 
excess  of  six  years.  The  BLM  recognizes  that  an  objective  approach  by 
both  trained  technicians  and  the  users  is  necessary  for  a  quality  product. 

3.  See  response  5,  letter  2. 

4.  The  growing  season  precipitation  data  have  been  examined  and  will 
be  further  considered  when  formulating  the  grazing  management  decisions. 

5.  A  review  of  the  Specific  Objectives  of  the  Proposed  Action,  Table 
1-4,  shows  that  excellent  condition  is  not  an  objective  in  any  allotment. 
Further,  the  table  shows  that  an  increase  in  good  condition  is  an  objective 
in  only  10  of  the  42  proposed  allotments.  The  highest  percentage  of 
increase  in  good  condition  is  proposed  for  the  North  Gooding  Allotment, 
where  the  objective  is  38  percent  of  the  allotment  in  good  condition,  up 
from  the  present  18  percent.  The  next  highest  percentage  of  good  conditon 
increase  sought  is  in  the  Magic  Allotment.  The  objective  there  is  to  go 
from  0  to  17  percent  good.  This  would  be  possible  since  32  percent  of 

the  allotment  is  now  in  fair  or  high  fair  condition. 

6.  The  limitations  are  well  recognized  by  the  Shoshone  District  staff. 
The  present  range  condition  approximations  are   relative,  not  absolute, 
but  must  of  necessity  be  expressed  in  terms  of  acres  and  percentages. 

The  expected  future  condition  is  a  best  professional  estimate.  Recognition 
of  the  limitations  prompted  the  statement  in  the  text,  "Although  quantified, 
they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  absolute  because  wildland  management,  unlike 
mathematics,  is  not  an  exact  science." 

7.  See  text  change,  Chapter  2,  "Vegetation  Trend." 

8.  Seed  head  production  is  only  one  factor  considered  in  judging  plant 
vigor.  The  other  factors  are  size  of  the  plants,  color,  and  herbage 
production.  A  large  robust  well-colored  plant  is  considered  more  vigorous 
than  a  spindly  plant  of  poor  color  with  a  large  part  of  the  clump  dead. 
Seed  stalks  need  not  be  present  to  make  these  judgments. 

Seedlings  of  the  seeded  species  need  not  be  present  to  indicate  a 
trend  in  the  range.  The  presence  of  seedlings  of  invader  or  undesirable 
plants  in  open  spaces  between  plants  would  indicate  downward  trend; 
their  absence  would  indicate  an  upward  or  static  trend. 


Letter  42  Responses  Continued 

18.  Projections  of  future  conditions  have  been  considered.  The  Proposed 
Action  was  designed  to  increase  long-term  productivity  of  the  ES  Area  to 
support  future  populations. 

19.  Future  conditions  have  been  considered  in  preparing  this  ES.  The 
proposed  emphasis  on  grazing  management  systems  to  increase  productivity, 
rather  than  massive  land  treatments,  is  consistent  with  conservation  of 
energy. 

20.  The  past  occurrence  of  livestock  grazing  use,  wildlife  population 
changes,  soil  erosion  changes  (insofar  as  known),  and  long-term  weather 
patterns  have  all  been  considered,  but  not  necessarily  stated,  in  this 
ES.  A  grazing  ES  is  intended  to  be  analytical  rather  than  historical  in 
scope.   It  is  intended  to  assess  the  present  situation  and  analyze  the 
future  effects  of  a  proposal  and  alternatives  to  that  proposal. 

21.  The  Shoshone  District  staff  is  well  aware  of  the  results  of  the 
Saylor  Creek  Study.  Good  livestock  gains  were  made  on  cheatgrass. 
However,  the  Saylor  Creek  study  was  a  livestock-production  research 
project,  not  a  range  site  study  comparing  annual  to  perennial  range. 
See  General  Response  No.  3. 

22.  Information  such  as  that  described  is  used  in  the  formation  of  BLM 
policy  at  the  Washington  Office  level,  which  is  then  transmitted  to 
field  offices.  The  Shoshone  ES  complies  with  BLM  Policy. 


Letter  42  Responses  Continued 

9.  Data  based  on  only  a  single  observation,  by  a  person  unfamiliar 
with  the  site  would  indeed  be  suspect.  All  the  data  were  reviewed  by 
persons  familiar  with  the  sites  who  had  made  observations  over  a  period 
of  several  years.  Precipitation  and  temperature  were  fully  considered. 

10.  This  was  done.  For  the  area  north  and  west  of  Bliss,  Idaho,  for 
example,  the  data  taken  in  the  mid  50s  called  for  approximately  the  same 
adjustments  in  stocking  rate  as  the  Proposed  Action,  even  though  the 
work  was  accomplished  under  a  different  set  of  guidelines.  Similarly, 
the  1940  range  survey  on  Macon  Flat  indicated  a  need  for  a  65  percent 
downward  adjustment,  whereas  the  Proposed  Action  calls  for  a  70  percent 
adjustment  from  active  privileges  and  a  46  percent  adjustment  from 
average  licensed  use. 

11.  Many  allotments  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  never  fully  took  the  adjust- 
ments called  for  during  the  adjudication  period.  The  Lava  Allotment  is 
an  example.  The  surrounding  allotments  took  a  69  percent  adjustment,  but 
the  adjudication  was  never  implemented  in  Lava.  The  Proposed  Action,  14 
years  later,  calls  for  a  78  percent  adjustment  from  active  privileges 
and  a  73  percent  adjustment  from  average  licensed  use. 

In  addition,  many  former  sheep  AUMs  have  been  converted  to  cattle 
AUMs  on  allotments  such  as  Picabo,  which  are  not  ideally  suited  for 
cattle  use.  This  has  required  a  review  of  the  livestock  grazing  capacity. 

12.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

The  grazing  ES  is  one  tool  used  in  the  decision-making  process. 
Decisions  about  the  allocation  of  range  resources  must  address  cer  t-»in 
specific  items.  One  of  these  items  is  the  initial  stocking  rate  oi 
livestock  on  a  particular  allotment. 

13.  See  response  6,  letter  40,  and  General  Response  No.  3. 

The  only  objectives  the  Shoshone  District  has  for  grazing  managment 
in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  are  shown  in  Table  1-4,  "Specific  Objectives  of 
the  Proposed  Action." 

14.  See  response  8,  letter  29. 

15.  The  changes  in  soil  erosion  predicted  in  Chapters  3  and  8  are  based 
entirely  on  the  alternative  changes  in  man's  activities  relating  to 
livestock  grazing. 

16.  Section  102  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
requires  that  "...management  be  on  the  basis  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  unless  otherwise  specified  by  law."  Under  the  Proposed  Action, 
livestock  grazing  would  continue  as  a  major  use  on  public  lands,  in 
balance  with  other  uses  and  resource  values. 

17.  Real  food  costs  would  not  be  significantly  reduced  either  by  continued 
overgrazing  of  public  land  or  by  conducting  non-cost-effective  land 
treatments. 


Gooding  So/f  Conservation  District 


Box  514       Gooding,  Idaho  83330       Pho 
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August  7,  1979 


District  Manager 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

P.O.  Box  2B 

Shoshone,  Idaho  83351 

Dear  Sir: 

As  it  is  our  function  to  concern  ourselves  with  resource  conservation  and 
development  in  our  community,  we  would  like  to  submit  our  comments  on  the 
Shoshone  Draft  Grazing  Environmental  Statement. 

Page  1-7  The  purpose  and  objectives  as  stated  here  closely  parallel  Soil 
Conservation  District  philosophy  and  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with  them. 

Page  1-lU  Your  use  of  the  words  Initial  Stocking  Rate  is  an  error.   As  nearly 
all  of  the  area  is  stocked  now,  it  is  in  fact  an  adjustment  of  the  stocking  rate 
as  stated  page  3-7U-  We  bring  this  up  to  point  out  that  past  use,  in  conjunction 
with  range  trend,  is  one  of  a  ranchers  or  range  managers  most  important  tools  for 
adjusting  stocking  rates,  and  it  was  not  used  to  determine  the  proposed  stocking 
)  rates. 

Page  l-ll*,  1-16  Table  1-lj.  Big  game  has  automatically  been  given  the  pn 

use  of  any  forage  increase  with  no  value  assigned.   There  should  be  some  attempt 

at  evaluation  of  big  game  verses  livestock,  then  the  forage  should  be  allocated 

accordingly. 

Page  1-25  The  proposed  improvement,  development  and  maintainance  of  fences, 
cattleguards,  wells,  springs,  and  pipelines  appears  to  be  adequate,  however  the 
7,352  acres  (or  1.396  of  the  ES  area)  proposed  for  land  treatments  (Table  1-8) 
is  to  small,  given  the  huge  potential  for  improving  the  forage  resources. 
Well  designed  land  treatments  will  greatly  help  in  accomplishing  your  objectives, 
will  help  in  mitigating  cuts  in  livestock  numbers,  and  are  benificial  to  the 
soil  and  water  resources. 

Page  3-82  Projected  loss  of  one  ATJH  is  valued  hear  at  $7-91.   Actually  loss 
of  gross  income  to  the  livestock  operator  would  be  more  than  5  times  that  amount. 
This  reduction  in  cash  flow  would  probably  be  much  more  serious  than  indicated  to 
the  small  and  medium  sized  operators  who  rely  heavily  on  public  lands. 
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Page  Al-1  Inventory  Proceedures  -  It  is  implyed  here  that  a  climax  plant 
community  or  at  least  an  excellent  condition  (75-100%  climax  species)  is  the 
management  goal.   This  condition  is  not  the  most  productive.   A  serai  stage 
with  soil  stability,  and  a  high  forage  production  for  both  livestock  and 
wildlife  should  be  recognized  as  a  more  desirable  goal. 

Page  A3-1  to  A3-U  Again  in  this  section  the  potential  vegetative  production 
is  considered  as  the  climax  plant  community.   This  would  cause  a  calculation 
of  the  potential  grazing  capacity  to  be  low,  especially  since  the  lowest  forage 
production  (probably  closest  to  climax)  in  excellent  condition  was  used  in 
this  calculation. 

Page  A2-1  The  erosion  rates  given  in  Table  3-2  page  3-5  seems  to  high.   These 
calculated  ersoion  rates  should  be  checked  with  some  measurements  in  the  field. 
There  is  some  confusion  as  to  wheather  this  is  a  soil  loss  to  the  watershed  or 
it  is  a  movement  from  1  ft  to  the  next  or  1  acre  to  the  next.   Also  Universal 
Soil  Loss  Equation  could  be  used  to  compare  with  and  check  on  the  Musgrane 
Equation. 

We  hope  that  these  comments  will  help  in  meeting  our  common  objectives. 

Sincerely f 


Soil  Conservation  District  Supervisors 

Bob  Bolte 

Bob  Fredericksen 

Bob  Schoessler 

Art  Butler 

Bill  Ruffing 

Dan  Butler,  Alt 


COMMENTS  ON  THE  SH0HS0NE  DRAFT  ENVIRONMENTAL  STATEMENT 
By  Sliman  Sheep  Company 

We  have  reviewed  the  draft  statement  and  really  cannot 
understand  why  the  proposed  range  improvements  are  so  few.   Over 
the  past  ten  years  we  have  worked  with  the  B.L.M.  in  developing 
spray  projects,  seedings  and  water  developments.   Without  the 
development  of  water  many  of  the  areas  would  be  unavailable  to 
wildlife  or  livestock  grazing. 

The  proposed  reductions  are  not  in  line  with  the  potential 
of  the  grazing  units.   Most  of  the  allotments  we  graze  are 
highly  productive.   Gooding  Sheep  is  in  extremely  good  range 
condition.   Additional  development  of  seedings  in  the  lower  area 
would  make  this  an  excellent  grazing  unit.   Maintenance  of  brush 
control  in  the  upper  area  is  a  necessity.   Shoshone  Sheep  has 
improved  over  the  last  twenty  years.   Through  additional  water 
development  this  unit  is  presently  in  good  forage  condition. 

The  Shoshone  Cattle  Allotment  in  the  upper  area  has  a  good 
understory  of  native  plants,  both  forbs  and  perennial  grasses, 
but  the  sagebrush  has  invaded  most  areas  and  spray  projects  are 
needed.   A  series  of  spray  projects  would  do  the  following: 

1.  Increase  the  overall  forage  for  wildlife  and  livestock. 

2.  Establish  an  edge  effect  for  wildlife  where  rougher 
areas  would  be  left  out. 

3.  Lower  the  erosion  rate. 

The  lower  area  must  be  reseeded  wherever  possible  with  crested 
wheat  grass  or  pubescent  wheat  where  weather  conditions  dictate  with 


Comments  on  the  Shoshone  DES  -  Sliman  Sheep  Co. 
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Letter  43  Responses 

1.  See  response  18,  letter  34. 

2.  See  response  21,  letter  34,  and  response  8,  letter  29. 

3 

Rehabi 

al 

but 

land  treatments 

4.  See  revised  Chapter  3,   "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

5.  See  response  5,   letter  42. 

6.  The  range  of  variation  in  production  for  several   condition  classes 
for  the  ecological   sites  found  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  was   supplied  by 
the  Soil   Conservation  Service  from  data  taken  over  a  wide  geographic 
area.     Actual   clippings  over  several  years,   taken  in  or  near  the  Shoshone 
ES  Area,  consistently  indicated  local   production  to  be  on  the  low  end  of 
the  production  range  for  these  sites.      For  this  reason,  the  low  end  was 
selected. 

7.  The  rate  of  1.0  ac  ft/sq  mi/yr  is  equivalent  to  less  than  0.5 
millimeters  average  depth  of  soil   loss   in  a  year.    It  would  take  five  to 
ten  years  of  direct  field  measurement  to  generate  reliable  field  data. 
This  will   be  done  in  accordance  with  Chapter  4,   "Monitoring  and  Study 
Programs,"   "Studies,"   "Soils."     The  kind  of  soil   movement  would  depend 
on  topographical   characteristics.     The  Universal    Soil   Loss   Equation 
(USLE)   has  been  used  to  compare  with  and  check  the  Musgrave  Equation. 
The  two  equations  provide  similar  results,  well   within  the  parameters  of 
observation. 


the   addition   of   forbs   and  browse   species    that  would  enhance 
wildlife   and   livestock  needs.      Temporary  reduction   in   live- 
stock numbers  would  be  needed  while    the   seedings   are   becoming 
established. 

The  Thorn  Creek  Unit    is    in   extemely  good   forage   condition. 
The  past   use   during   the   fall   has   enhanced   the  native   species   and 
few  people   could   say   that   it   is  not   in  good  forage   condition. 

That   portion  of   the   Sliman-Jones   Allotment    that  was   added 
to    the   Shoshone   Cattle  Allotment  was    in  extremely  good   condition 
at    the    time    it  was   added.      The   area  manager   stated   that  we  would 
never  have   to  have   a  reduction   imposed  on  us    if  a  overall   cut 
was    initiated. 

The  grazing    systems   proposed  by   the  B.L.M.    would  affect   our 
sheep  grazing    in  all   of  our  grazing  units.      A  grazing   system  which 
takes    in   the   livestock  needs  must   be   developed.      Limiting    the   sheep 
use    to   one   or   two   pastures  will  not  work.      Spring-fall   sheep   use 
has    improved   the   ranges.      Gooding  and  Shoshone   Sheep  Units   are 
examples    that    sheep  units  will   improve  under  current   grazing 
conditions.      It    is   hoped   that    the   B.L.M.    will   sit   down  with   the 
users   and  adopt   a   resource  plan     which  will   develop   the   range 
resources    to   their  highest  potential. 


SLIMAN   SHEEP   COMPANY 


by 
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Letter  44  Responses 

1.  The  range  improvements  in  the  Proposed  Action  reflect  the  BLH 
policy  of  effecting  range  improvement  through  livestock  management  at 
the  least  cost.     Thus,   fences,   cattleguards,  water  developments,  stock 
trails,  etc.,  are  emphasized  rather  than  land  treatments. 

In  Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation,  which  would  cost  about 
three  times  as  much  to  implement,  range  improvements,  especially  land 
treatments,  are  given  more  emphasis  than  under  the  Proposed  Action. 

2.  The  proposed  adjustments  in  stocking  rate  would  bring  grazing  use 
into  line  with  the  existing  production.     The  potential   production  is 
certainly  higher  than  present  production.       As  additional   forage  becomes 
available,  additional   livestock  use  would  be  allowed. 

3.  Many  parts  of  the  lower  area  of  the  present  Shoshone  Cattle  Allotment 
(part  of  the  proposed  North  Shoshone  Allotment)  are  completely  devoid  of 
perennial   species,   producing  only  cheatgrass  and/or  annual   weeds.     This 
recommendation  will   be  fully  considered  during  development  of  the 
grazing  management  decisions. 

4.  The  former  assessment  of  range  condition  was  undoubtedly  sound  at 
the  time.     The  Sliman-Jones  Allotment  had  a  history  of  approximately  25 
percent  use  of  the  forage  by  combined  spring  and  fall   sheep  grazing. 
Since   1970,  when  the  allotment  was  consolidated  with  the  Shoshone  Cattle 
Allotment,  the  range  condition  has   steadily  declined.      Its   former 
rating  was  3.7  acres  per  AUM,  which  may  have  been  optimistic.     The 
present  rating  is  9.0  acres  per  AUM.     Since  1970  the  sheep  have  been 
allowed  throughout  the  Shoshone  Cattle  Allotment,  giving  the  operators 
more  space  and  maneuverability.     Heavy  cattle  use  on  the  former  sheep 
allotment  has  occurred. 

5.  The  sheep  users  agreed  to  the  proposed  grazing  system  in  the  North 
Gooding  Allotment.     The  original   North  Shoshone  grazing  system  was 
modified  to  allow  250  AUMs  spring  and  250  AUMs  fall   sheep  use  in  the 
"rest  pasture."  Two  of  the  three  pastures  in  the  Macon   Flat  Allotment 
have  been  used  by  sheep  during  the  1978  and  1979  grazing  seasons  without 
severe  problems. 

Spring-fall   sheep  use  at  present  levels  has  improved,  and  is 

continuing  to  improve,  the  range.     Consequently,  no  downward  adjustment 

is  needed  in  the  North  Gooding  Allotment,  and  an  increase  in  actual   use 
is  proposed  in  this  ES. 


Comments   on   the  DES  by  Jones   and  Sandy  Livestock,    Inc.    -   page   2 

Sheep  grazing   eliminates   all    forbs   and  weeds.      By   staying 
out  until   "seed  ripe"    the   forbs   and  weeds   are   dried  up   and  gone. 
Grass   and   forbs    are  utlilized   lightly  under  proper   sheep  use. 
The    sheep    then  move   on   letting   the  plants   regroup.      The   plant, 
when  eaten  off,    responds   by  producing  more  root  growth  and  basal 
production.      After  the   sheep    leave,    the  plant   regrows   and   fulfills 
its  phenoligical   requirements. 

All   of   the  grazing   allotments    that  we  use   have   an   excellent 
opportunity   for  development.      Clover  Creek  has  vast   areas  which 
can  be   seeded  or   sprayed.      The   upper  section   of   the   Davis   Mountain 
is    in  excellent   condition,    but   needs   some  brush   removal.    The 
Shoshone  unit   has    an   excellent   potential   for   strip   sprays, 
spraying  with   the   contours   of   the   land,    thus    leaving   the   high 
rocky  ridges   and  other   inaccessible  portions   for  wildlife. 
Controlled  burns   or   seedings    in    the   lower  areas  would  alleviate 
any  forage    loss,    thus   reestablishing    the   Class   I   demand  of   the 
area. 

I   agree   that  management    is    important,    however,    the   needs 
of   the   individual  operator  must   be   considered.      The   grazing 
systems   presented   in   the   DES   are    strictly   for   the  needs   of   the 
land  manager,    without   any  regards    to  any  needs   that   the    sheep 
may  have . 

Gooding   and   Shoshone   Units   are   examples   of  what    sole   sheep 
use   over  a   long  period  of   time   can   do.      The    concentrations   of 
sheep    that  were   present    in   the   forties   and   fifties    is    no    longer 
present.      Instead,    sheep   numbers    are   limited  by   the    summer  use   on 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  DES 
By  Jones  and  Sandy  Livstock,  Inc. 
I  am  writing  to  you  in  regards  to  the  Shoshone  DES.   This 
greatly  affects  our  range  operation.   The  DES  stresses  the  need 
for  livestock  reductions.   Yet  it  says  nothing  about  the  present 
condition  or  past  history  of  the  area.   Several  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  by  the  users  on  range  improvement  projects. 
This  was  completely  ignored  by  the  DES  authors.   Over  the  past 
twenty  years  the  users  have  contributed  greatly  to  B.L.M.  projects 
through  money  invested  and  labor  contributed.   These  improvements 
have  benefited  wildlife  as  well  as  livestock  and  the  general  public. 

The  development  of  water  opened  up  vast  areas  to  wildlife 
that  were  previously  unused  except  for  limited  use  in  the  spring 
and  fall.   We  developed  numerous  reservoirs,  put  in  storage  tanks 
and  furnished  the  material  for  several  miles  of  pipeline. 

Our  federal  qualifications  are  3,506  AUM's.   The  proposed 
stocking  rate  under  the  DES  is  1,778  AUM's,  or  a  reduction  of 
approximately  497..   Our  spring  use  varies  from  year  to  year  as 
the  forage  production  varies.   The  greatest  fallacy  of  the 
Shoshone  DES  is  the  failure  to  stress  spring  sheep  use,  their 
habits  and  dietary  demands.   The  lack  of  understaning  on  the 
authors  part  concerning  sheep  grazing  is  certainly  evident.   A 
sheep  operation  needs  ample  space  for  maneuverability.   Staying 
out  of  a  field  until  "seed  ripe"  does  not  correlate  with  proper 
sheep  management.   Lambs  must  follow  the  succulent  growth  of  the 
weeds  and  forbs  to  make  good  gains. 
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on  the  forest  allotments.   It  is  important  for  the  future  of  the 
sheep  industry  that  these  numbers  stay  constant,  or  where  possible, 
increase.   With  the  demand  for  fuel,  it  is  important  that  we 
produce  a  food  product  which  takes  the  least  amount  of  energy. 
With  sheep  we  have  a  marketable  product  which  meets  this  need. 
Where  possible,  we  must  encourage  the  development  of  sheep 
operations,  not  reductions  of  numbers  based  on  data  which  does 
not  include  factual  information  on  the  grazing  of  sheep. 

Fat  lambs  are  sold  directly  off  the  range  without  any  hay  or 
grain  consumption.   This  link  to  the  food  chain  is  directly  produced 
by  grass  consumption,  allowing  grains  to  be  reseeded  for  other 
animal  and  human  consumption. 

The  DES  stresses  reductions  but  lacks  development  of  our 
range  resources.   It  stresses  the  need  for  wildlife  habitat  but 
does  not  stress  our  needs.   If  it  were  not  for  our  present  range 
developments  (especially  water)  wildlife  habitat  would  be  limited. 

Based  on  the  data  obtained  in  preparing  the  draft,  it  is 
expected  that  the  BLM  will  work  with  the  individual  permitees  in 
developing  grazing  systems  which  are  compatible  to  resource 
needs  and  industry  needs. 

Hopefully  the  expertise  and  "common  sense"  management  of 
range  users  will  be  used  in  perfecting  the  final  Shoshone  ES . 

JONES  AND  SANDY  LIVESTOCK,  INC. 


byy  U    til  -OI^lU-^  Jj 

yJ.w.   (BiLiO  JO{j£S  : 
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Letter  45  Responses 

1.  The  Shoshone  District  staff  is  well  aware  of  the  contributions  by 
range  users  over  the  years.  This  fact  was  not  ignored,  it  was  simply 
not  stated  in  the  ES.  Neither  was  any  mention  made  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  range  improvements  funded  in  the  past  with 
public  monies.  The  presence  of  these  improvements  is  acknowledged  on 
Map  1-3  which  shows  existing,  as  well   as   proposed,   range  improvements. 

2.  See  response  10,  letter  36. 

3.  This  recommendation  will   be  fully  considered  during  development  of 
the  grazing  management  decisions. 

4.  See  response  10,   letter  36. 

5.  See  response  1,   letter  44,  and  response  8,   letter  29.   Although 
certain  range  improvements  such  as  water  developments  have  benefitted 
wildlife,   other  results  of  livestock  grazing  have  degraded  wildlife 
habitat  in  some  allotments. 


Lincoln  County's  income  is  almost  totally  derived  from 
the  livestock  industry  and  any  loss  of  revenue  in  a  time  of 
increased   operating   costs   will   have   a   rather    large   effect. 

Lincoln  County  officials  have  never  been  contacted  re- 
garding  effects   of   this   DES   plan. 

If   we   can   provide    information    that   would   be   useful    to 
your   department,    please   contact   us. 

Cordially, 

Lincoln  County  Commissioner 
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Lincoln  County  Commissioners 


August    8,    1979 


Bureau  of   Land   Management 
Shoshone    District   Office 
400   West   F 
Shoshone,    Idaho      8  3  352 

ATTN:      Chuck   Haszier 


Letter  46  Responses 

1.  The  Proposed  Action  calls  for  an  overall   35  percent  downward 
adjustment  in  licensed  use.     Some  changes  within  the  industry  would 
occur.   So  much  depends  on  an  individual   rancher's  dependency  on  public 
land  forage,  on  the  diversity  of  his  operation,  on  his  adaptability,  and 

on  other  non-measurable  factors  that  the  changes  are  practically   impossible 
to  predict  precisely   (Or.  John  E.    Keith,   personal   communication,   1979). 
Also,  see  revised  text,  Chapters  3  and  8,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic 
Conditions." 

2.  Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  public 
land  acreage  within  the  county.     An  adjustment   is  applied  depending  on 
other  Federal   rebates  pursuant  to  various  laws. 

3.  Little  comparability  exists  between  farm  production  over  the 
entire  United  States  and  public  land  range  production  in  an  8"-12" 
moisture  zone. 

In  addition,   the  BLM  is  mandated  by  law  to  manage  public   land  for 
multiple  use.     Ho  such  mandate  exists  for  private  farmlands. 

4.  Lincoln  County  Commissioners  were  sent  a   letter  dated  April   10, 
1978,  which  briefly  described  the  ES  schedule,   procedures,  and  the 
Proposed  Action.     The  letter  requested  any  input  which  the  commissioners 
wished  to  make.     No  response  was   received. 


Re:      Bennett   Hills   Grazing  Association   - 

Shoshone   Grazing   Environmental    Impact    Statement 


Dear   Mr.    Haszier: 

We   have   about    forty   cattlemen,    BLM  cooperators,    in   Lincoln 
County.      There   are   ten   or    twelve    sheep   cooperators    from   adjacent 
counties   using   Lincoln   County    range. 

Most   of   these   cooperators   have   had   one   cut   in   AUMs   so    that 
with   the   proposal    they   would   be    facing   a    75%    reduction   totally. 
This  would   be   an   economic   disaster   under   any   condition.      We 
would   estimate    that    50%    to   75%   of    these   people  would   have   to 
leave    the    industry. 

I  The   Federal   Government   has   started    to  divide   Grazing   Fees 

with   the    state   and   counties    in   the    form  of   payment   in    lieu  of 
taxes,    so   that  our   county   is   directly   affected. 

The   American    farmer   has   increased   his   production    from  feeding 
twenty-five   persons    to   sixty   persons.       It   seems    ironic   that   BLM 
supervised    land   should   decrease    75%    in   production  during   this 
same   period   of   time. 
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ORAL  COMMENTS 


Index  of  Commenters 

Persons  who  testified  at  the  public  meeting  in  Shoshone  are 
listed  below  in  the  order  in  which  they  spoke.  An  "oral  commenter 
number"  is  assigned  to  each  speaker,  and  is  used  to  identify  the 
corresponding  comments,  which  are  printed  in  the  following  section 


Oral  Commenter 


Speaker 


1 

Pat  Osbon 

2 

Forest  Severe 

3 

Phil  Reberger 

4 

Dave  Ti dwell 

5 

Pete  Cenarrusa 

6 

David  H.  Leroy 

7 

Mike  Field 

8 

John  Faulkner 

9 

Allen  Bauscher 

10 

Nick  Purdy 

11 

Tom  Blessinger 

12 

Louis  A.  Logosz 

13 

John  F.  Varin 

14 

Walter  C.  Nelson 

15 

Donald  Sandy 

16 

James  E.  West 

17 

Charles  C.  Kast 

18 

Daniel  Butler 

19 

Doran  Butler 

20 

John  Shrum 

21 

Harry  F.  LeMoyne 

22 

Lloyd  Haight 

23 

Bud  Purdy 

24 

Wilbur  T.  Nelson 

25 

Otto  Florence 

26 

Allen  Bauscher 

27 

Stan  Boyd 

28 

George  Lemon 

29 

Bill  Wiseman 

30 

Robert  S.  Mink 

31 

Laird  Noh 

32 

Ken  Sanders 

33 

Wendell  Johnson 

Oral  Comments 

and  Responses 

Representing 

U.  S.  Senator  Frank  Church 

Congressman  George  Hansen 

Congressman  Steve  Symms 

Governor  John  Evans 

Idaho  Secretary  of  State 

State  Attorney  General 

U.  S.  Senator  James  McClure 

Self 

Self 

Blaine  County  P.   &  Z.   Comm. 

Idaho  Cattlemen's  Association 

Self 

Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association 

Souther  Idaho  PCA 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Self 

Elmore  County  Commissioners 

Self 

Idaho  Cattle  Feeder's  Association 

Self 

Bennett  Hills  Grazing  Association 

Self 

Camas  County  Commissioners 

Idaho  Wool  grower's  Association 

Gooding  County  Commissioners 

Self 

First  Security  Bank 

National   Wool  grower's  Association 

Lee  Sharp,  University  of  Idaho 

Self 


All  testimony  presented  at  the  ES  public  meeting  in  Shoshone 
on  August  7,  1979,  was  recorded  and  transcribed  by  a  licensed 
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court  reporter.  A  copy  of  the  meeting  transcript  is  available 
for  public  review  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office.  Several 
commenters  read  or  paraphrased  written  comments  which  are  presented 
in  the  "Written  Comments"  section.  Others  talked  about  subjects 
not  directly  related  to  the  adequacy  of  the  ES.  This  section 
presents  only  the  comments  that  directly  address  the  adequacy  of 
the  ES  and  which  have  not  been  answered  in  the  letter  responses. 
These  comments  are  identified  with  an  "oral  commenter  number" 
corresponding  index  of  commenters  shown  above,  and  are  numbered 
consecutively  for  each  speaker.  The  comments  are  quoted  verbatim 
from  the  meeting  transcript.  The  comments  of  each  speaker  are 
presented  in  the  order  spoken,  followed  by  the  responses  with 
corresponding  numbers. 


Oral  Commenter  1 


1.  "The  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  includes  very 
little  reference  to  meetings  held  by  the  BLM  for  local  interests, 
Furthermore,  it  does  not  include  specific  suggestions  and  con- 
cerns expressed  by  the  ranchers  during  the  preparation  of  the 
environmental  statement." 

2.  "I  strongly  urge  the  BLM  to  consider  carefully  the  sugges- 
tions of  local  permittees  when  preparing  alternatives  for  manage- 
ment of  the  area." 

Oral  Commenter  1  Responses 

1.  Chapter  9  has  been  expanded  to  include  more  references  on 
meetings  with  local  interests.  Suggestions  from  the  ranchers 
were  considered  during  formulation  of  the  Proposed  Action,  the 
alternatives,  and  the  assessment  of  impacts. 

2.  Suggestions  from  local  permittees,  including  those  addressed 
in  this  document,  will  be  considered  when  developing  the  future 
grazing  management  decisions. 


Oral  Commenter  4 

1.  "During  this  drought  period,  the  BLM  collected  vegetation 
data  to  assist  in  predicting  long-term  productivity  for  the 
Shoshone  EIS.  My  experience  tells  me,  and  experts  throughout  the 
West  advise  me,  that  vegetation  samples  taken  under  such  condi- 
tions are  inaccurate  over  the  long  term." 

2.  "Because  of  the  limited  reliability  of  the  data  and  the 
absence  of  communication  with  local  people  who  have  spent  their 
lives  on  the  lands  within  the  Shoshone  Planning  Unit,  the  con- 
clusions drawn  in  the  Draft  Environmental  Statement  are  ques- 
tionable. " 
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Oral  Commenter  4  Responses 

1.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

2.  See  revised  Chapter  9,  "Consultation  and  Coordination  in 
Preparation  of  the  Proposed  Action." 

Oral  Commenter  6 

1.  "We  find  difficulties  in  this  Draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  in  that  there  was  insufficient  time  allowed  for  com- 
pilation, analysis  and  comment." 

2.  "We  find  difficulty  secondly,  in  that  to  our  observations, 
excessive  reductions  in  grazing  levels  are  proposed." 

3.  "We  are  concerned  in  the  1976  studies.  Most  of  them  com- 
menced in  July  and  after  much  of  the  grazing  by  livestock,  by 
wildlife  and  by  insects,  was  completed." 

4.  "We  are  concerned,  and  everyone  in  this  room  I  am  certain  is 
concerned,  and  perhaps  even  you  gentlemen,  with  the  inadequacies 
of  the  1977  drought  year.  In  fact,  21  of  the  71  State  parcels 
were  surveyed  in  1977,  and  so  it  is  our  position  that  that  '77 
study  base  period,  and  the  '76  tardiness  in  commencement  of  some 
of  the  studies,  lend  themselves  to  problems  in  the  projections 
that  were  used  as  basis  for  fact  in  this  study." 

5.  "The  fourth  problem  that  we  would  direct  to  your  attention 
is  the  misstatement  of  State  Policy  contained  on  page  1-40  of  the 
Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  State 
Department  of  Lands  has  agreed  to  accept  the  BLM's  calculations 
of  AUMs  allowable  for  exchange  of  use  on  State  lands." 

6.  "Fifth,  we  are  concerned  that  there  is  a  manipulation  of 
alternatives.  In  fact,  for  example,  Alternative  No.  1  does  not 
discuss  coupling  the  existing  grazing  levels  with  an  aggressive 
plan  of  range  management." 

Oral  Commenter  6  Responses 

1.  Prior  to  the  court  injunction  obtained  by  the  Bennett  Hills 
Grazing  Association,  approximately  two  months  were  provided  for 
public  comment.  As  a  result  of  the  injunction,  the  comment 
period  was  extended  to  include  a  total  of  104  days. 

2.  The  livestock  grazing  capacity  in  the  Proposed  Action  is 
based  on  the  best  data  available  and  accounts  for  consideration 
of  other  resources  as  developed  in  the  BLM's  planning  system. 
Comments  submitted  on  this  Eb  and  any  other  new  information 
obtained  since  the  calculation  of  the  proposed  stocking  rat 
will  be  considered  when  formulating  the  future  grazing  mana 


decisions  for  the  ES  Area. 
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3.  The  inventory  studies  began  in  April  1976,  by  placement  of 
vegetation  cages  on  key  sites  as  control  plots  to  compare  to 
forage  on  grazed  areas.  Sampling  commenced  during  late  May  1976. 
When  grazed  plants  were  sampled,  the  degree  of  utilization  was 
compared  to  nearby  ungrazed  plants  of  the  same  species.  Adjust- 
ments for  utilization  were  made  based  on  those  comparisons. 
Similar  adjustments  are  necessary  for  all  vegetation  inventories 
where  grazing  occurs,  regardless  of  place,  year,  agency,  or  range 
examiner. 

4.  We  will  attempt  to  reconcile  differences  in  inventoried 
capacities  prior  to  implementation  of  grazing  systems. 

5.  The  referenced  statement  has  been  deleted. 

6.  Due  to  the  high  costs  of  all  range  improvements  and  the 
expected  limitations  on  future  funding,  the  Proposed  Action 
places  an  emphasis  on  the  projects  which  are  considered  essential 
to  implement  the  proposed  grazing  management  system.  Additional 
land  treatments  and  other  range  improvements  are  considered  in 
Alternative  4:  Maximum  Rehabilitation  (see  Chapter  8). 


Oral  Commenter  7 

1.   "It  doesn't  take  an  economist  to  figure  out  that  the  loss  of 
such  AUMs  can  easily  spell  disaster  for  a  large  number  of  ranch- 
ers and  the  economy  of  the  Shoshone  Area.  These  numbers,  I  might 
add,  are  certainly  far  larger  than  the  ridiculously  low  BLM 
estimates  of  a  loss  of  fifteen  full  and  part-time  jobs  and 
$203,550.00  in  yearly  income  to  the  area. 

Oral  Commenter  7  Responses 

1.   The  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions"  sections  in  Chap- 
ters 3  and  8  have  been  revised. 


Oral  Commenter  8 

1.  "First,  one  of  my  main  objections  to  this  study  is  that  much 
of  the  data  was  gathered  during  the  drought  year  of  1977  -  we  are 
still  experiencing  the  effects  of  that  unusual  year." 

2.  "...  in  the  E.S.,  sheep  and  cattle  are  considered  identical 
in  grazing  habits  and  forage  usage,  as  stated  in  the  Management 
Framework  Plan  of  the  West  Bliss  Allotment  on  which  this  E.S.  is 
based.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  not  the  same,  and  they  have  differ- 
ent grazing  habits.  This  is  not  reflected  in  the  BLM's  proposed 
allocations. " 
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3.  "In  our  operation,  we  run  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  same 
allotment,  and  know  that  this  works  very  well  for  us.  Many 
Bureau  personnel  also  recognize  this  fact,  but  yet  they  assign 
very  little  value  to  some  of  the  forage  that  is  extremely  valu- 
able for  sheep  feed.  Some  important  plants  for  sheep  which  have 
been  all  but  ignored  by  the  BLM  in  determining  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range  are:  mustard,  wild  clover,  many  types  of 
brush,  China  lettuce,  onions  and  small  weeds.  They  are  extremely 
palatable  and  especially  sought  out  by  sheep  for  grazing." 

4.  The  second  assumption  made  by  the  BLM  with  which  we  disagree 
is  their  contention  that  cheatgrass  is  not  a  dependable  source  of 
feed.  In  the  last  thirty  years,  I  can  only  remember  two  years  in 
which  cheatgrass  was  not  abundant;  just  because  it  is  not  a 
perennial  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  discounted  by  80%." 

5.  "Concerning  specific  allotments,  the  King  Hill  Allotment  had 
sheep  transferred  into  it  seven  years  ago.  Under  this  plan,  they 
have  been  virtually  eliminated.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a 
proposed  71%  cut  and  the  elimination  of  the  first  month's  grazing 
season.  This  is  also  one  of  the  lowest  elevation  allotments,  but 
yet  they  propose  a  May  1  opening  date.  This  is  totally  unreason- 
able for  a  sheep  operation.  Just  across  the  river  in  District  I, 
which  is  approximately  the  same  elevation,  the  permit  recommends 
a  March  15  opening  date,  and  sheep  operators  are  usually  on  this 
range  by  at  least  March  25.  This  should  certainly  indicate  that 
May  1  is  too  late  for  the  area." 

6.  "The  BLM  has  combined  the  Indian  Allotment  with  the  West 
Bliss  Unit.  The  West  Bliss  Unit  is  almost  totally  a  cheatgrass 
area;  as  such,  it  would  probably  receive  a  cut  of  approximately 
75  to  80%  using  the  BLM's  present  criteria.  This  would  in  effect 
increase  the  total  cut  from  the  Indian  Allotment  to  61%." 

Oral  Commenter  8  Responses 

1.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

2.  The  different  grazing  habits  of  sheep  and  cattle  were  kept 
well  in  mind  during  the  development  of  the  ES,  Because  they  are 
herded,  sheep  are  much  more  maneuverable  than  cattle  and  require 
very  few  management  facilities.  This  awareness,  for  example,  is 
reflected  in  "Mitigation  of  Impacts,"  "Vegetation,"  "Impact  No. 
1,  Mitigating  Measure  No.  1"  of  Chapter  4. 

Concerning  forage  usage,  sheep  normally  make  more  use  of 
forbs  (weeds)  than  do  cattle,  but  both  make  use  of  grass  species. 
The  common  use  factors  of  60  percent  of  perennial  grasses  and 
palatable  forbs  and  shrubs  and  20  percent  of  annual  grasses  were 
derived  considering  sheep  and  cattle  dietary  preference  as  an 
improtant  factor. 
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3.  The  ideal  way  to  harvest  the  broadest  spectrum  of  forage 
species  is  to  have  sheep  and  cattle,  along  with  big  game,  grazing 
in  the  same  allotment.  During  the  allocation  phase,  whenever  a 
questionable  plant  species  was  encountered  credit  was  given  to  it 
as  palatable.  Most  of  the  species  listed  were  considered  palatable, 

One  notable  exception  needs  explanation.  Sagebrush  species 
were  considered  palatable  by  deer  and  antelope,  but  not  by  sheep 
or  cattle.  Even  with  a  \/ery   low  use  factor  (1  to  5  percent)  on 
superabundant  species  like  sagebrush,  it  is  easy  to  overestimate 
the  grazing  capacity.  This  is  not  to  say  that  sheep  do  not 
consume  some  sagebrush  as  part  of  their  diet;  they  do.  If  winter 
sheep  use  had  been  proposed,  allocation  of  several  sagebrush 
species  would  have  been  made. 

4.  See  General  Response  No.  3. 

5.  Spring  sheep  privileges  make  up  only  about  13  percent  of  the 
total  spring  use  allowable  in  the  King  Hill  Allotment  so  the  May 

1  date  was  set  primarily  for  cattle  use.  In  addition,  that  date 
was  needed  to  avoid  heavy  grazing  overlap  with  wintering  deer. 

The  District  Manager  will  fully  consider  earlier  spring 
sheep  use  in  the  King  Hill  Allotment  in  preparing  his  proposed 
decision. 

6.  Based  on  the  1976-1977  vegetation  inventory,  the  grazing 
capacity  of  the  present  Indian  Allotment  is  2,238  AUMs,  which  is 
58  percent  less  than  the  present  Federal  grazing  qualifications 
of  5,345  AUMs.  The  present  West  Bliss  Allotment  grazing  capacity 
is  365  AUMs  (59  percent  less  than  the  885  AUMs  of  qualifica- 
tions). The  present  Mink  Field  Allotment  grazing  capacity  is  60 
AUMs  (27  percent  less  than  the  82  AUMs  of  qualifications).  Under 
the  Proposed  Action,  the  above  three  allotments  would  be  com- 
bined, and  the  new  North  Slope  Allotment  would  be  formed  from  a 
portion  of^he  Indian  Allotment. 

After* 08  AUMs  were  removed  for  big  game,  28  AUMs  were 
deleted  for  sheep  trailing  (by  other  operators),  and  yearly 
adjustments  were  made  for  the  grazing  system,  an  overall  61 
percent  downward  adjustment  from  average  use  was  proposed  for  the 
new  Indian  Allotment.  However,  the  proposed  North  Slope  Allot- 
ment would  be  available  as  a  private  allotment  to  the  commenter. 
In  that  small  allotment  the  proposed  use  would  be  94  AUMs,  down 
only  23  percent  from  the  present  estimated  use  of  122  AUMs. 


Oral  Commenter  10 

1.   "If  ranchers  lose  the  spring  range  that  they  now  have,  or 
are  drastically  cut,  we  are  yery   concerned  that  they  will  give  up 
and  sell  to  the  developers.  If  Blaine  County  loses  its  rural 
character,  the  results  would  be  devastating  to  Wood  River  and 
Silver  Creek,  to  their  fish,  to  the  upland  game  birds,  to  the 
resident  ducks  and  geese  populations  that  we  have.  One  of  the 
very  reasons  that  people  come  to  Blaine  County  would  be  lost. 
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Oral  Commenter  10  Responses 

1.   Although  pressures  to  develop  certain  rural  areas  in  Blaine 
County  will  undoubtedly  continue,  the  adjustments  in  public  land 
grazing  proposed  in  this  ES  would  not  be  expected  to  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  rate  of  development. 


Oral  Commenter  13 

1.  "I  note  with  interest  that  there  were  no  references  to 
ranchers.  This  I  believe  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  congress- 
ional delegations  as  well  as  others.  There  are  many  ranchers  in 
this  area  who  have  a  great  deal  of  experience,  and  I  feel  should 
be  contacted  in  regard  to  the  experience  that  they  have  gained 

over  the  many  years  of  their  activities  around  the  BLM  and  grazing." 

2.  "I  also  note  with  interest,  there  is  nowhere  a  reference  to 
Dr.  Lee  Sharp,  from  the  University  of  Idaho,  who  has  conducted  a 
great  deal  of  study  in  crested  wheatgrass,  and  its  growth  potential 
in  the  area  of  the  EIS." 

3.  "I  would  also  note  from  information  we  have  gleaned,  that 
the  members  of  the  study  teams  that  went  out  and  made  the  parti- 
cular studies,  for  the  most  part  have  less  than  one  year's  exper- 
ience. " 

4.  "...there  will  be  approximately  5,852  acres  actually  im- 
pacted by  the  improvements.  That  constitutes  approximately  1%  of 
the  total  area  under  the  ownership  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  area  controlled  by  the  State 
of  Idaho  and  private  individuals.  This  would  not  seem  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  Public  Land  Treatment  Grazing  Act  of  1978." 

5.  "Furthermore,  I  think  this  has  been  mentioned  earlier,  there 
is  very  little  comment  in  regard  to  wildfire,  and  the  effect  of 
wildfire  in  this  area,  and  also  upon  the  possibilities  of  re- 
seeding  the  areas  burned  in  a  wildfire  situation,  as  evidenced  by 
the  current  situation  in  Idaho.  Wildfire  exists  and  should  be 
dealt  with  and  discussed  in  some  detail." 

6.  "In  regard  to  the  time  that  is  involved,  the  time  to  com- 
ment, we  feel  it  was  painfully  unreasonable.  I  think  there  will 
be  further  comment  upon  that,  and  it  has  already  been  commented 
upon. " 

7.  In  regard  to  the  estimate  of  dependency  in  the  Table  on  page 
3-84  and  3-85,  I  believe  it  was  brought  out  by  at  least  one  of 
the  speakers  previously,  these  are  inaccurate.  A  ranching 
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operation  has  a  100%  dependency  upon  Federal  range  lands  for  the 
animals  that  are  being  raised  on  the  Federal  range  land  during 
the  period  these  animals  are  grazed  on  Federal  range." 

8.  "I  feel  sure  that  there  is  definitely  much  to  be  said  about 
the  drought  conditions  listed  during  the  time  the  survey  was 
taken." 

9.  "I  would  now  like  to  refer  to  excerpts  from  Dr.  Keith's 
comments,  which  there  will  be  -  a  report  submitted  in  much  greater 
detail.  Dr.  Keith  was  unable  to  be  here  tonight,  and  I  feel  he 
made  some  \/ery   significant  comments  that  should  be  discussed." 

Oral  Commenter  13  Responses 

1.  See  General  Response  No.  5. 

2.  While  not  referenced,  Doctor  Lee  Sharp's  work  on  crested 
wheatgrass  is  acknowledged.  The  grazing  systems  in  the  ES  are 
consistent  with  his  publication  Suggested  Management  Programs 
for  Grazing  Crested  Wheatgrass. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  only  about  6  percent  of 
the  public  land  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  is  classed  as  productive 
seedings  (Table  2-23).  No  allotments  in  the  ES  Area  can  be 
appropriately  managed  strictly  for  crested  wheatgrass  because 
management  requirements  for  native  forage  species  are  somewhat 
different. 

3.  See  General  Response  No.  4. 

4.  See  response  6,  Oral  Commenter  6. 

5.  Increased  fire  hazard  is  addressed  in  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on 
Vegetation,"  "Proposed  Allotments,"  "Forage  Allocation,"  and 
Chapter  8,  Alternative  2,  "Impacts  on  Vegetation."  Under  present 
management,  high  fire  hazard  results  during  years  when  cheatgrass 
production  is  especially  high,  so  a  new  environmental  factor 
would  not  be  added;  the  magnitude  of  the  existing  factor  would 
increase. 

It  is  BLM  policy  to  rehabilitate  burned  areas  only  if  a 
significant  erosion  hazard  is  present  due  to  steep  slopes  or 
unstable  soils.  Areas  may  also  be  seeded  if  existing  native 
herbaceous  species  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  a  very  hot 
fire. 

6.  See  response  1,  Oral  Commenter  6. 

7.  The  dependency  figures  in  Table  3-17  are  based  on  the  percentage 
of  forage  obtained  from  public  lands. 
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8.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

9.  Dr.  Keith's  comments  have  been  considered  and  utilized  in 
revising  the  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions"  sections  of 
Chapters  3  and  8. 


Oral  Commenter  21 


1.  "From  recent  sales,  which  I  can  document,  the  average  market 
value  of  an  AUM  is  $50.00.  This  means  an  immediate  loss  in 
equity  for  the  112  licensees  of  $2,249,100.00." 

2.  "The  report  states  the  income  value  of  an  AUM  =  $7.91.   It 
is,  of  course,  much  higher  to  a  small  operator.  Keeping  live- 
stock on  the  ranch  in  the  spring,  before  tame  pastures  can  grow, 
is  very  expensive.  Not  only  from  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
feed,  but  from  disease  problems  from  confinement  and  problems  of 
just  having  no  place  to  put  them  at  that  time  of  year.  Conse- 
quently, the  income  value  of  these  AUMs  is  worth  three  or  four 
times  as  much  as  at  other  times  of  the  year  when  alternate 
pastures  can  be  found." 

3.  "In  summary,  this  report  is  a  travesty.  The  data  for  this 
grass  inventory  was  taken  during  the  worst  drought  period  we  have 
ever  had  in  this  area." 


Oral  Commenter  21  Responses 

1.  The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  may  interact  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  remaining  AUMs  to  a  level  where  the  rancher's  equity 
may  remain  the  same. 

2.  See  revised  Chapter  3,  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions." 

3.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

Oral  Commenter  22 

1.  "...then  come  down  to  the  animal  census  of  1974  in  these 
five  counties,  and  refer  to  201,000.   I  don't  know  why  they 
didn't  bring  it  up  to  1978.  These  figures  are  available  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  have  them  here  for  the 
whole  state." 

2.  "They  (bankers)  all  ought  to  be  here  because  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  this,  and  so  my  point 
to  you  is  this:  Open  up  this  little  question  of  economic  impact 
and  take  another  look  at  it.  " 
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Oral  Commenter  22  Responses 

1.  The  animal  census  of  1974  was  used  to  coincide  with  the 
human  census  and  related  socioeconomic  data.  Human  census  is 
taken  every  five  years.  The  1979  data  will  not  be  published 
until  1980  or  1981. 

2.  The  "Impacts  on  Socioeconomic  Conditions"  sections  in  Chap- 
ters 3  and  8  have  been  revised. 


Oral  Commenter  24 

1.  "There  is  no  question  that  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
improving  the  public  range  and  they  specifically  provided  an 
additional  fund,  in  addition  to  the  other  appropriations  that 
were  available  to  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  public 
range.  $15,000,000.00  I  believe  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1980 
through  1982.   In  addition  to  that  there  was  $10,000,000.00  per 
year  out  of  the  grazing  fees  that  were  provided  for  on  the  public 
range  lands  specifically  earmarked  for  range  improvement." 

2.  "...the  overall  impact  of  these  attitudes  that  are  being 
evidenced  is  that  the  EIS  is  being  done  to  justify  the  management 
framework  planning,  which  is  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse  as 
far  as  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  is  concerned.  The 
management  program  plan,  at  least  the  ultimate  decision,  may  not 
be  a  product  of  the  EIS." 

Oral  Commenter  24  Responses 

1.  Although  funds  were  authorized  by  the  Public  Rangelands 
Improvment  Act  of  1978,  they  have  not  been  appropriated  or  made 
available  to  the  BLM. 

2.  The  public  comments  received  and  the  assessments  contained 
in  the  ES  will  be  considered  when  finalizing  the  livestock  graz- 
ing decisions  in  the  Management  Framework  Plan  (see  "Interrela- 
tionships, Bureau  Planning  System"  section  in  Chapter  1). 


Oral  Commenter  27 

1.   "We  feel  the  management  framework  plan  that  is  stated  through 
the  MFP  is  not  consistent  with  the  grazing  habits  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  MFP  also  does  not  take  into  account  vegetative  re- 
sources that  are  utilized  by  sheep  in  regards  to  plants  such  as 
wild  onions,  wild  clover,  mustard  and  China  lettuce." 

Oral  Commenter  27  Responses 

1.   The  MFP  recommendations,  conflicts,  decisions,  and  trade- 
offs are  shown  in  Table  1-10.  At  that  stage  of  the  planning 
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process  the  differences  in  grazing  habits  of  cattle  and  sheep 
were  not  considered  to  be  significant.  The  allocation  of  parti- 
cular plant  species  was  accomplished  after  the  general  guidelines 
for  management  (MFP)  were  developed.  The  plant  species  listed  in 
the  comment  were  considered  palatable  for  sheep  and  allocated  at 
60  percent  of  the  1976  production. 


Oral  Commenter  29 

1.  "As  I  view  the  impact  study  tonight,  there  seems  to  be  no 
stones  unturned,  and  in  the  year  of  1977,  of  the  impact  study 
that  was  written,  it  was  the  worst  drought  year  possibly  in 
history,  since  the  BLM  issued  its  rules  and  regulations  on  public 
lands." 

2.  "For  justified  figures  of  any  business,  I  would  like  to 
refer  any  member  of  the  Bennett  Hills  area  or  any  other  cattle 
rancher  area  as  a  business,  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
justified  analysis  of  business  made  in  any  one  year.  For  justi- 
fied livestock  business  analyses,  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  any 
bank,  financial  institution,  or  creditor,  would  have  to  look  at 
it  for  a  minimum  of  five  to  fifteen  years." 

Oral  Commenter  29  Responses 

1.  See  General  Response  No.  2. 

2.  The  BLM  has  observed  improving  range  conditions  in  some 
allotments  and  deteriorating  conditions  in  others  over  a  period 
of  several  years. 

Many  of  these  observations  are  part  of  the  written  record. 
In  addition,  land  use  plans  have  been  developed  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934,  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976,  and  the  Public  Rangelands 
Improvement  Act  of  1978.  The  latter  two  acts  specifically  re- 
quire rangeland  inventory. 

The  Public  Rangelands  Improvement  Act  in  Section  4(a)  says 
in  part:  "...the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. . .shall  update, 
develop  (where  necessary)  and  maintain  on  a  continuing  basis 
thereafter,  an  inventory  of  range  conditions  and  record  of  trends 
of  range  conditions  on  the  public  rangelands..." 

The  inventory  of  1976-1977  was  intended  to  be  a  starting 
point  for  determining  a  proper  level  of  stocking.   It  was  to  be  a 
basis  for  designing  a  proper  grazing  management  system  and  for 
setting  a  proper  season  of  use.  Resamples  of  vegetation  were 
taken  in  1978  and  1979.  Close  monitoring  by  approved  methods 
would  occur  annually  on  all  allotments  to  determine  range  con- 
dition and  trend  over  time. 
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Oral  Commenter  30 

1.   "Now,  I  don't  know  -  It  didn't  indicate  that  any  banks  or 
agri-financial  institutions  were  talked  to,  but  I  would  think 
that  an  adequate  economic  study  should  include  some  type  of 
investigation  and  research  with  those  types  of  institutions.  The 
Canal  Company  and  the  Power  Company  and  the  Telephone  Company  are 
very,  very   important,  but  they  are  not  directly  affected  nor  they 
do  not  have  on  hand  the  financial  information  that  a  bank  or  say, 
the  PCA  would  have  on  hand.  And  I  would  say  that  the  economic 
data  presented  is  inaccurate  based  on  that  conclusion.  " 

Oral  Commenter  30  Responses 

1.   Representatives  of  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit  Bank  in 
Spokane  were  contacted.  This  is  the  "parent"  bank  for  all  the 
Production  Credit  Associations  in  Idaho.  The  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  will  not  loan  money  on  AUMs,  but  considers  BLM  AUMs  in  the 
total  animal  unit  production  of  the  ranch  operation. 


Oral  Commenter  33 

1.   "Now,  we'd  like  -  just  because  we  have  a  good  allotment  and 
it  has  been  working  good,  we  would  like  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  this  action.  We  would  like  to  impress  upon  you  that  we  do 
need  a  comprehensive  maintenance  of  the  sprays  and  the  improvements 
that  we  now  have." 

Oral  Commenter  33  Responses 

1.   The  need  for  maintenance  brush  control  programs  is  a  good 
point.   In  some  allotments  (e.g.,  Magic)  maintenance  of  existing 
brush  sprays  is  identified  under  Alternative  4.  The  need  was  not 
specifically  identified  for  the  Richfield  Allotment  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  but  a  need  could  arise  in  the  future.  This  recom- 
mendation is  consistent  with  existing  law,  regulation,  and  policy. 
It  will  be  carefully  considered  as  a  way  to  use  range  improvement 
funds  as  they  become  available. 
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APPENDIX  1 
ALLOCATION  OF  FORAGE 


The  available  forage  within  the  Shoshone  ES  Area  was  alloca- 
ted as  a  direct  result  of  the  resource  management  recommendations 
and  decisions,  as  follows: 

Sixty  percent  of  the  palatable  perennial  grasses,  forbs,  and 
shrubs,  and  20  percent  of  the  palatable  annual  grasses,  were 
allocated  to  the  grazing  animals  (livestock  and  big  game),  whereas 
the  remaining  palatable,  perennial  and  annual  vegetation,  in 
addition  to  all  unpalatable  species  were  reserved  for  watershed 
protection  and  wildlife  habitat.  All  study  data,  research  refer- 
ences, and  detailed  methodology  supporting  this  forage  allocation 
method  are  on  file  and  available  for  inspection  at  the  BLM  Shoshone 
District  Office. 


INVENTORY  PROCEDURES 


The  following  interrelated  inventories  and  procedures  were 
conducted  before  forage  was  allocated  within  the  ES  Area. 


Soil  Survey 

A  third-order  soil  survey  was  conducted  throughout  the  ES 
Area.  The  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  and  was  closely  coordinated  with  the  vegetation  sampling 
procedures. 


Ecological  Site  Survey 

A  modified  SCS  Ecological  Site  Survey  was  used  to  evaluate 
present  and  potential  vegetation  production.  This  survey  iden- 
tified and  delineated  areas  exhibiting  similar  forage  production 
potential  (ecological  sites  or  range  sites).  Fifteen  sites  were 
identified  and  mapped  within  the  ES  Area. 


Ecological  Site  Condition  Survey 

Although  similar  ecological  sites  exhibit  similar  potential 
forage  production  capabilities,  existing  production  for  a  given 
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ecological  site  varied  across  the  ES  Area  because  of  differing 
site  conditions.  To  categorize  areas  of  similar  present  pro- 
duction, the  existing  site  conditions  for  the  entire  ES  Area  were 
mapped.  Four  categories,  good,  fair,  poor,  and  highly  disturbed 
{very   poor),  were  used  to  describe  ecological  conditions  on  the 
sites.  Normally,  the  excellent  category  is  also  used,  but  no 
lands  in  the  ES  Area  were  classified  as  excellent.  Each  condition 
class  was  defined  relative  to  the  potential  natural  plant  com- 
munity for  the  ecological  site  under  consideration.  The  good 
category  was  defined  as  having  51-75  percent  of  the  plant  com- 
position and  production  found  in  the  potential  natural  plant 
community.  The  fair  class  had  26-50  percent,  and  the  poor  class 
had  less  than  25  percent  of  the  potential  community.  The  highly 
disturbed  condition  class  (very  poor)  represented  an  extreme 
departure  from  the  potential  natural  plant  community;  even  native 
indicator  shrubs  were  missing. 


Vegetation  Sampling 

After  the  ecological  sites  were  identified  and  mapped,  and 
ecological  condition  classes  were  overlain  on  the  sites,  several 
vegetation  sampling  plots  were  established  on  each  combination  of 
ecological  site  and  condition  class  throughout  the  ES  Area. 

The  plots  were  comprised  of  ten  individual  9.6  square  foot 
subplots  from  which  production  was  estimated.  An  ocular  weight- 
estimate  method  was  used  to  determine  existing  production  by 
species.  Production  was  estimated  on  all  ten  subplots,  and  then 
two  were  randomly  selected  and  clipped.  The  clipped  material  was 
weighed  and  the  data  were  used  to  correct  the  estimates.  Samples 
were  later  dried  and  weighed  again  to  correct  for  moisture  content 
and  to  obtain  dry-weight  figures.  Utilization  cages  were  erected 
on  sample  plots  to  derive  a  correction  factor  for  the  plots  that 
were  grazed  prior  to  sampling. 


Suitability  Survey 

Suitable  areas,  as  defined  in  the  text  of  the  ES,  produce 
more  than  25  pounds  of  palatable  forage  per  acre,  are  within  four 
miles  of  water,  and  do  not  exceed  50  percent  slope.  The  ES  Area 
was  surveyed  using  these  criteria,  and  all  areas  that  did  not  meet 
the  suitability  requirements  were  mapped  and  classified  as  unsuitable 
for  livestock  grazing. 


Big  Game  Survey 

In  order  to  allocate  forage  to  big  game,  an  estimate  of  their 
numbers  was  made.  Estimates  were  made  by  district  wildlife  per- 
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sonnel  using  the  most  recent  aerial  trend  count  data  from  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  The  estimated  population 
numbers  were  agreed  upon  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
and  BLM  district  personnel. 


ALLOCATION  CRITERIA 


The  following  criteria  were  generated  during  the  district's 
resource  management  planning  process  in  order  to  promote  multiple 
use  and  enhance  all  identified  resource  values: 

1.  The  grazing  animals  (i.e.,  big  game  and  livestock) 
should  not  utilize  more  than  60  percent  of  the  average 
yearly  available  palatable  forage. 

2.  Production  of  annual  grass  (e.g.,  cheatgrass)  sustains 
large  yearly  fluctuations;  consequently,  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  average  production  should  be  allocated 

as  forage. 

3.  Vegetation  in  rested  pastures  (not  grazed  by  livestock) 
is  not  available  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  alloca- 
ted to  livestock. 

4.  Vegetation  produced  on  unsuitable  areas  is  not  considered 
available  for  livestock.  However,  if  an  unsuitable  area 
is  known  to  be  used  by  big  game,  wildlife  forage  should 
be  credited  to  the  unsuitable  area. 

5.  An  animal  unit  month  (AUM)  (the  forage  needed  to  sustain 
one  cow  for  one  month)  should  be  composed  of  800  pounds 
of  palatable  forage.  Additionally,  500  pounds  of  forage 
should  be  provided  for  each  elk  per  month,  200  pounds 
per  deer  per  month,  and  150  pounds  per  antelope  per 
month. 

6.  For  allocation  purposes,  only  the  plants  listed  in 
Table  Al-1  should  be  considered  palatable  to  livestock 
and  wildlife. 

7.  Due  to  dietary  differences  between  big  game  and  live- 
stock, deer  winter  and  summer  diets  should  be  considered 
20  percent  and  10  percent  noncompetitive  with  livestock, 
respectively.  Antelope  yearlong  diets  should  be 
considered  15  percent  noncompetitive  with  livestock. 
Because  elk  diets  are  so  similar  to  livestock,  no  part 
of  their  diet  should  be  considered  noncompetitive. 
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TABLE  Al  -  1 

PALATABILITY  OF  SPECIES 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  DISTRICT  1/ 


COMMON  NAME 

PALATAB 

[LITY  2/ 

SCIENTIFIC  NAME 

LIVE- 

WILD- 

STOCK 

LIFE 

Achillea  millifolium 

Common  yarrow 

U 

P 

Agoseris  spp. 

Agoseris 

P 

P 

Agropyron  crista turn 

Fairway  crested  wh.gr. 

P 

P 

Agropyron  dasystachyum 

Thickspike  wheatgrass 

P 

P 

Agropyron  intermedium 

Intermediate  wheatgrass 

P 

P 

Agropyron  ri pari  urn 

Streambank  wheatgrass 

P 

P 

Agropyron  saxicola 

Foxtail  wheatgrass 

P 

P 

Agropyron  smithii 

Western  wheatgrass 

P 

P 

Agropyron  spicatum 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

P 

P 

Allium  acuminatum 

Tapertip  onion 

P 

P 

Allium  Lemmonii 

Lemmons  onion 

P 

P 

Amelanchier  utahensis 

Utah  serviceberry 

P 

P 

Antennaria  microphylla 

Pussytoes 

U 

P 

Antennaria  rosea 

Rose  Pussytoes 

U 

P 

Arabis  spp. 

Rockcress 

P 

P 

Arenaria  spp. 

Sandwort 

U 

P 

Aristida  longiseta 

Three  awngrass 

P 

P 

Artemisia  arbuscula 

Low  sagebrush 

U 

P 

Artemisia  longiloba 

Alkali  sagebrush 

U 

P 

Artemisia  tridentata 

Big  sagebrush 

Var.  wyomingensis 

Wyoming  big  sagebrush 

u 

P 

Astragalus  atratus 

Mourning  milkvetch 

u 

P 

Astragalus  beckwithii 

Beckwith  milkvetch 

u 

P 

Astragalus  stenophyllus 

Hangingpod  milkvetch 

P 

P 

Balsamorhiza  hookeri 

Hooker  balsamroot 

p 

P 

Balsamorhiza  sagittata 

Arrowleaf  balsamroot 

p 

P 

Bromus  japonicus 

Japanese  brome 

p 

P 

Bromus  tectorum 

Cheatgrass  brome 

p 

P 

Carex  spp. 

Sedge 

p 

P 

Crepis  acuminata 

Tapertip  hawksbeard 

p 

P 

Danthonia  unispicata 

Onespike  danthonia 

p 

P 

Elymus  cinereus 

Basin  wildrye 

p 

P 

Erigeron  spp. 

Fleabane 

u 

P 

Erodium  cicutarium 

Storksbill 

p 

P 

Eriogonum  caespitosum 

Matted  eriogonum 

u 

P 

Eriogonum  heracleoides 

Wyeth  eriogonum 

p 

P 

Eriogonum  oval i folium 

Cushion  eriogonum 

u 

P 

Eriogonum  umbel  latum 

Sulfur  eriogonum 

u 

P 
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TABLE  Al  -  1  Continued 

PALATABILITY  OF  SPECIES 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  DISTRICT  1/ 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


COMMON  NAME 


PALATABILITY  2/ 


LIVE- 
STOCK 


WILD- 
LIFE 


Festuca  idahoensis 
Festuca  octoflora 
Gilia  aggregata 
Gray i a  spinosa 
Hordeum  jubatum 
Koeleria  crista ta 
Lactuca  serriola 
Lithophragma  parvi flora 
Lagophylla  ramosissima 
Lomatium  spp. 
Lupinus  leucophylus 
Lupinus  sericeus 
Melica  bulbosa 
Mertensia  longi flora 
Mertensia  Oblongifolia 
Minulus  nanus 
Oryzopsis  hymenoides 
Oryzopsis  webberi 
Penstemon  spp. 
Phlox  hoodii 
Phlox  longi folia 
Poa  nevadensis 
Poa  sandbergii 
Potentilla  glandulosa 
Potentilla  gracilis 
Purshia  tridentata 
Senicio  intergerrimus 
Senecio  serra 
Stanion  hystrix 
Stipa  occidental  is 
Stipa  thurberiana 
Tragopogon  dubious 
Viola  beckwithii 


Idaho  fescue  P 

Sixweeks  fescue  P 

Skyrocket  filia  U 

Spiny  hopsage  P 

Foxtail  barley  P 

Prairie  junegrass  P 

Prickly  lettuce  P 
Smal If lower  woodland  star  P 

Branched  lagophylla  U 

Biscuitroot  P 

Velvet  lupine  P 

Silky  lupine  P 

Bulbous  oniongrass  P 

Small  bluebells  P 

Oblongleaf  bluebells  P 

Dwarf  monkey flower  U 

Indian  ricegrass  P 

Weber  ricegrass  P 

Penstemon  U 

Hoods  phlox  U 

Longleaf  phlox  U 

Nevada  bluegrass  P 

Sandberg  bluegrass  P 

Gland  cinquefoil  U 

Northwest  cinquefoil  U 

Antelope  bitterbrush  P 

Lambstongue  groundsel  U 

Butterweed  groundsel  P 
Bottlebrush  squirrel  tail   P 

Western  needlegrass  P 

Thurber  needlegrass  P 

Yellow  salsify  P 

Beckwith  violet  P 


1/  Only  the  plant  species  that  are  palatable  for  either  livestock 

or  wildlife  are  listed. 
2/  P-Palatable;  U-Unpalatable. 
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ALLOCATION  METHODOLOGY 


The  inventory  procedures,  in  conjunction  with  the  above 
criteria,  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  allocation  of  vegetation 
for  the  various  resource  values. 

From  the  vegetation  sampling  of  each  ecological  site/con- 
dition, and  the  list  of  palatable  species,  total  palatable  species 
production  was  calculated  in  pounds  per  acre  of  palatable  peren- 
nial and  annual  forage  for  that  site/condition. 

The  perennial  forage  production  figure  was  then  multiplied  by 
60  percent  and  the  annual  forage  production  figure  by  20  percent 
to  account  for  the  utilization  limits  set  by  the  resource  manage- 
ment plan.  The  results  were  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres 
represented  by  the  site/condition  and  divided  by  800  Ib/AUM  to 
convert  the  pounds  into  AUMs  per  site/condition.  The  AUMs  pro- 
duced in  each  area  were  then  summed  to  determine  the  total  AUMs 
produced  within  pastures  and  allotments.   If  unsuitable  areas  were 
identified,  the  AUMs  were  tabulated  separately  by  suitability. 
The  AUMs  of  forage  produced  on  suitable  areas  was  called  the 
Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity. 

After  computing  the  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity  for  an 
allotment,  the  total  number  of  AUMs  necessary  to  satisfy  the  big 
game  demand  was  calculated,  based  on  the  species  present,  their 
numbers,  and  the  length  of  time  spent  in  the  applicable  allotment. 
Competitive  big  game  AUMs  were  determined  by  dietary  considerations 
A  determination  was  made  as  to  whether  any  of  the  competitive  big 
game  AUMs  could  be  assigned  to  unsuitable  areas  within  the  al- 
lotment.  If  unsuitable  areas  existed  and  wildlife  were  known  to 
inhabit  them,  a  designated  number  of  competitive  big  game  AUMs 
(the  number  determined  by  the  wildlife  biologist)  was  assigned  to 
the  unsuitable  areas.  These  AUMs  were  subsequently  referred  to  as 
noncompetitive.  The  remaining  competitive  AUMs  were  subtracted 
from  the  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity.  The  forage  available  after 
the  big  game  AUMs  were  subtracted  was  referred  to  as  the  Livestock 
Grazing  Capacity. 

Once  the  big  game  demand  was  satisfied,  the  forage  available 
for  livestock  (Livestock  Grazing  Capacity)  was  analyzed  relative 
to  the  proposed  grazing  system.   If  there  were  periods  of  yearlong 
rest  designed  into  the  system,  the  forage  produced  in  the  rested 
pasture(s)  was  subtracted  from  the  Livestock  Grazing  Capacity. 
The  forage  (AUMs)  that  remained  following  the  allowance  for  the 
rested  pasture  was  called  the  Initial  Stocking  Rate.  That  number 
of  AUMs  determined  the  initial  number  of  livestock  proposed  to 
graze  the  allotment  during  the  assigned  grazing  season. 

The  following  example  shows  the  procedures  used  to  arrive  at 
the  Initial  Stocking  Rate  in  a  hypothetical  allotment  in  the  ES 
Area. 
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FORAGE  ALLOCATION  EXAMPLE 
FOR  GREEN  SPRINGS  ALLOTMENT 


The  Green  Springs  Allotment  is  a  hypothetical  allotment 
comprised  of  three  pastures  (numbered  1,  2,  and  3),  including 
three  ecological  sites  (North  Slope,  South  Slope,  and  Loamy),  and 
representing  three  ecological  condition  classes  (good,  fair,  and 
poor).  A  portion  of  Pasture  1  is  rated  as  unsuitable;  the  remainder 
of  the  allotment  is  suitable  for  livestock  grazing.  Approximately 
100  wintering  deer  and  15  resident  elk  inhabit  the  allotment,  and 
a  three-treatment  rest-rotation  grazing  system  was  selected  for 
livestock  management. 


Forage  Production  of  Ecological  Site/Condition 

Based  on  vegetation  sampling,  the  following  average  forage 
production  was  determined  for  each  ecological  site/condition: 

1.  North  Slope/good  condition:  1,011  pounds  of  perennial 
and  15  pounds  of  annual  palatable  forage  per  acre. 

2.  Loamy/ fair  condition:  340  pounds  of  perennial  and 
20  pounds  of  annual  palatable  forage  per  acre. 

3.  Loamy/ poor  condition:  203  pounds  of  perennial  and 
15  pounds  of  annual  palatable  forage  per  acre. 

4.  South  Slope/fair  condition:  165  pounds  of  perennial 
and  28  pounds  of  annual  palatable  forage  per  acre. 


Pasture  Forage  Production 

Pasture  1 

This  pasture  contains  a  total   of  9,015  acres,   of  which  6,636 
acres  is  suitable  and  2,379  acres  is  unsuitable.      It  includes 
7,212  acres  of  the  South  Slope  Ecological   Site  in  fair  condition 
(5,886  acres  suitable  and  1,326  acres  unsuitable)  and  1,803  acres 
of  the  North  Slope  Ecological   Site  in  good  condition   (750  acres 
suitable  and  1,053  acres  unsuitable).     Within  Pasture  1,   the  total 
AUMs  produced  on  each  site/condition  were  calculated,   keeping  the 
AUMs  on  suitable  areas  separate  from  the  AUMs  on  unsuitable  areas. 

South  Slope/fair/suitable.  The  following  calculations  are 
typical  of  those  used  for  each  ecological  site/condition/suita- 
bility class: 
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165  lbs/ac  perennial   forage  28  lbs/ac  annual   forage 
x.60  allowable  utilization  x.20  allowable  utilization 
99  lbs/ac  usable  perennial  5.5  lbs/acre  usable  annual 
forage  forage 
x  5,886  acres   (portion  of  Pas-  x  5,886  acres   (portion  of  Pas- 
ture 1 )  ture  1 ) 
582,714  lbs  of  usable  perennial  32,962  lbs  of  usable  annual 
forage  forage 
r  800  lbs/AUM  *  800  lbs/AUM 

728  AUMs   usable  perennial  41   AUMs  usable  annual 

forage  forage 

728  AUMs  usable  perennial   forage 
+  41   AUMs  usable  annual   forage 
769  AUMs  usable  forage  in  South  Slope,   fair  condition, 
on  suitable  areas,   in  Pasture  1. 

Other  areas  in  Pasture  1.     The  same  type  of  calculations  as 
shown  above  were  utilized  to  determine  forage  production  on  the 
remainder  of  Pasture  1.     The  results  are  given  below: 

1.  South  Slope/fair/unsuitable:     173  AUMs 

2.  North  Slope/good/suitable:     572  AUMs 

3.  North  Slope/good/unsuitable:     802  AUMs 

Total   forage  in  Pasture  1.     The  total   forage  produced  was 
tabulated  separately  for  suitable  and  unsuitable  areas: 

769  AUMs  on  South  Slope/fair/suitable 
+  572  AUMs  in  North  Slope/good/suitable 
1,341     AUMs  on  suitable  areas  in  Pasture  1 

173     AUMs  on  South  SI ope/fair/unsui table 
+  802     AUMs  on  North  Slope/good/unsuitable 
975     AUMs  on  unsuitable  areas  in  Pasture  1 

Pasture  2 

This  pasture  includes  7,335  acres  (4,401  South  Slope/fair  and 
2,934  Loamy/fair)  that  is  entirely  suitable  and  produces  the 
following  amounts  of  forage: 

576  AUMs  on  South  SI  ope/ fair 
+  763  AUMs  on  Loamy/ fair 
1,339  AUMs  total  forage 
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Pasture  3 

This  pasture  includes  6,540  acres  (3,270  Loamy/fair  and  3,270 
Loamy/poor)  that  is  entirely  suitable  and  produces  the  following 
amounts  of  forage: 

850  AUMs  on  Loamy/ fair 
+  510  AUMs  on  Loamy/poor 
1,360  AUMs  total  forage 


Allotment  Forage  Production 

Suitable  Areas  (Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity) 

1 ,341  AUMs  in  Pasture  1 
+  1,339  AUMs  in  Pasture  2 
+  1,360  AUMs  in  Pasture  3 

4,040  AUMs  total  forage  =  Inventoried  Grazing 
Capacity  of  Green  Springs  Allotment 

Unsuitable  Areas 

975  AUMs  in  Pasture  1 

j_0  AUMs  in  Pastures  2  and  3 

975  AUMs  total  forage 

Big  Game  Forage  Demand 

Deer 

One  hundred  wintering  deer  spend  approximately  five  months  in 
the  allotment;  25  percent  of  the  use  is  in  Pasture  1,  37  percent 
is  in  Pasture  2  and  38  percent  is  in  Pasture  3.  All  deer  use 
occurs  on  suitable  areas.  Each  deer  consumes  200  pounds  of  forage 
per  month,  80  percent  of  which  is  competitive  and  20  percent  is 
noncompetitive  with  livestock  grazing. 

100  deer 

x  5  months 

500  deer  months 

x  200  lb  forage/ deer  month 

100,000  lb  foraae 

r   800  lb/AUM  ' 

125  AUMs  total  required  for  deer 

x  .80  competitive 

100  AUMs  competitive  forage  required  for  deer 
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100  total  competitive  deer  AUMs 
x  .25  in  Pasture  1 

25  competitive  deer  AUMs  in  Pasture  1 

100  total  competitive  deer  AUMs 
x  .37  in  Pasture  2 

37  competitive  deer  AUMs  in  Pasture  2 

100  total  competitive  deer  AUMs 
x  .38  in  Pasture  3 

33  competitive  deer  AUMs  in  Pasture  3 


Elk 


Fifteen  resident  elk  inhabit  the  allotment  year-round. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  their  use  occurs   in  Pasture  1    (25 
percent  on  suitable  areas  and  50  percent  on  unsuitable  areas),   10 
percent  in  Pasture  2,   and  15  percent  in  Pasture  3.     Each  elk 
consumes  500  pounds  of  forage  per  month.     Although  the  elk's  diet 
is  considered  to  be  entirely  competitive  with  livestock,   50  per- 
cent of  their  forage  in  this  allotment  is  allocated  from  the 
unsuitable  area. 

15  elk 

x  12  months 

180  elk  months 

x  500  lb  forage/elk  month 

90,000  lb  forage 

t  800  1 b/AUM 

113  AUMs 

x  100  percent  competitive 

113  AUMs  competitive  forage  required  for  elk 

113  total   elk  AUMs 
x   .75  in  Pasture  1 

85  elk  AUMs   in  Pasture  1 
-  57  elk  AUMs  assigned  to  unsuitable  areas 
28  competitive  elk  AUMs  in  Pasture  1 

113  total   elk  AUMs 
x   .10  in  Pasture  2 

11   competitive  elk  AUMs   in  Pasture  2 

113  total   elk  AUMs 
x   .15  in  Pasture  3 

17  competitive  elk  AUMs   in  Pasture  3 
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Livestock  Grazing  Capacity 

The  competitive  big  game  forage  demand  in  each  pasture  was 
subtracted  from  the  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity  to  determine  the 
Livestock  Grazing  Capacity 

1,341  AUMs  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity  of  Pasture  1 

-  21  AUMs  competitive  deer  forage 

-  28  AUMs  competitive  elk  forage 

1,288  AUMs  Livestock  Grazing  Capacity  of  Pasture  1 

1,339  AUMs  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity  of  Pasture  2 

-  37  AUMs  competitive  deer  forage 

-  11  AUMs  competitive  elk  forage 

1,291  AUMs  Livestock  Grazing  Capacity  of  Pasture  2 

1,360  AUMs  Inventoried  Grazing  Capacity  of  Pasture  3 

-  38  AUMs  competitive  deer  forage 

-  17  AUMs  competitive  elk  forage 

1,305  AUMs  Livestock  Grazing  Capacity  of  Pasture  3 

1,288  AUMs  Pasture  1 
1,291  AUMs  Pasture  2 
1,305  AUMs  Pasture  3 
3,884  AUMs  Livestock  Grazing  Capacity 
of  Green  Springs  Allotment 


Livestock  Initial  Stocking  Rate 

Because  a  three-treatment  rest- rotation  grazing  system  was 
selected  for  the  Green  Springs  Allotment,  one  pasture  would  be 
completely  rested  from  livestock  grazing  each  year,  leaving  two 
pastures  to  provide  all  the  livestock  forage.  Therefore,  the 
Livestock  Grazing  Capacity  of  the  pasture  with  the  largest  number 
of  AUMs  to  be  rested  was  subtracted  from  the  Livestock  Grazing 
Capacity  of  the  entire  allotment.  The  end  result  was  the  Initial 
Stocking  Rate,  which  determined  the  number  of  AUMs  to  be  annually 
licensed  for  livestock  grazing. 

3,884  AUMs  Livestock  Grazing  Capacity  of  Green  Springs  • 

Allotment 
-  1 ,305  AUMs  Livestock  Grazing  Capacity  of  Pasture  3 
2,589  AUMs  Livestock  Initial  Stocking  Rate  for  the 

Green  Springs  Allotment 
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APPENDIX  2 
SUM 

SOIL  EROSION  METHODOLOGY 


Musgrave  Equation 

Erosion  rates  were  calculated  using  the  Musgrave  Equation  as 
outlined  in  the  BLM  Manual  Section  7317.22.  This  equation,  devel- 
oped by  G.W.  Musgrave,  gives  an  estimation  of  sheet  erosion  by 
water.  The  equation  was  developed  from  measured  erosion  rates  on 
plots  with  10  percent  slope,  72.6  feet  slope  length,  and  a  30- 
minute  rainfall  of  1.375  inches.  The  equation  is  as  follows: 

1.35         0.35         1.75 
E  =  FR  (S/10)      (L/72.6)      (P/1.375) 

E  =  sheet  erosion  in  tons/acre/year 

F  =  basic  erosion  rate  of  bare  soil  in  tons/acre/year 

R  =  cover  factor 

S  =  average  slope  of  contributing  area  in  percent 

L  =  length  of  longest  contributing  meander  waterway 

in  feet 
P  =  maximum  2-year  frequency,  30-minute  rainfall 

in  inches 


Existing  Erosion  Rates 

The  data  gathered  during  the  soil  and  vegetation  inventories 
were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  nomographs  and  illustrations  in 
BLM  Manual  7317.22  to  solve  the  equation.  Erosion  rates  were 
calculated  for  each  detailed  soil  mapping  unit  and  a  weighted 
average  of  soil  erosion  rates  by  mapping  unit  for  each  allotment 
was  computed.  The  erosion  rates  were  then  converted  to  ac  ft/sq 
mi/yr.  These  erosion  rates  are  displayed  in  Table  2-4. 


Changes  in  Erosion  Rates 

The  main  variable  in  the  Musgrave  Equation  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  Proposed  Action  and  the  five  alternatives  is  the 
Cover  Factor  (R),  which  is  inversely  related  to  the  percent  of 
ground  cover.  The  other  variables  would  be  essentially  independent 
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of  grazing  management  and  were  considered  constant  for  purposes  of 
analysis.  Estimated  changes  in  cover  resulting  from  forage  alloca- 
tion were  based  on  proposed  adjustments  in  stocking  rates.  A 
reduction  in  livestock  numbers  would  increase  the  amount  of  vegeta- 
tion and  litter  remaining  on  the  ground.  This  would  result  in  an 
increase  in  cover  and  a  decrease  in  the  Cover  Factor.  An  increase 
in  livestock  numbers  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  impacts  on  soil  erosion  due  to  grazing  management,  which 
includes  grazing  systems,  range  improvements,  and  protection,  were 
based  on  estimated  changes  in  vegetation  production  in  the  long 
term.  An  increase  in  production  would  increase  cover  and  a  decrease 
in  production  would  decrease  cover  causing  the  Cover  Factor  to 
vary  inversely. 

Changes  in  soil  erosion  due  to  range  improvements  would  be 
dependent  on  the  kind  of  treatment.  For  each  treatment  the  degree 
of  disturbance  was  evaluated  to  estimate  the  decrease  in  ground 
cover  (estimated  to  be  30-100  percent  in  the  short  term).  De- 
creases in  ground  cover  would  cause  the  Cover  Factor  and  erosion 
rates  to  increase.  The  majority  of  areas  were  predicted  to  re- 
vegetate  within  approximately  two  years,  reducing  erosion  rates 
accordingly. 
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APPENDIX  3 
VEGETATION 


METHODOLOGY  FOR  DETERMINING 
POTENTIAL  NATURAL  VEGETATION  PRODUCTIVITY 


Potential  natural  vegetation  reflects  the  characteristics  of 
soil,  climatic  conditions,  plant  species  adaptability,  and  long 
term  influences  such  as  naturally  occurring  wildfire  and  native 
grazing  animals.  Vegetation  in  the  excellent  condition  category 
(76-100  percent  native  vegetation  species)  represents  the  vegeta- 
tion which  was  typical  throughout  the  ES  Area  prior  to  the  late 
1800's.  Since  then,  sustained  livestock  grazing  pressure  and  wild- 
fire have  caused  significant  changes  in  plant  community  composition 
with  a  resultant  decrease  in  forage  productivity  and  availability. 
In  order  to  determine  what  the  productivity  of  the  original  vege- 
tation was,  relict  areas  (undisturbed  by  grazing)  in  excellent 
condition  have  been  studied  for  several  years  by  agency  and  uni- 
versity scientists. 

Site  guides,  similar  to  the  three-tip  sagebrush/bluebunch 
wheatgrass  site  guide  included  in  this  appendix,  were  prepared  for 
each  of  the  fifteen  ecological  sites  found  in  the  Shoshone  ES  Area. 
Existing  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS)  information  for  these 
sites,  gathered  over  many  years,  was  the  primary  data  source  for 
the  site  guides;  it  was  supplemented  by  data  gathered  within  the 
Shoshone  ES  Area  in  1976.  Since  no  excellent  condition  samples 
were  taken  within  the  ES  Area  (Table  A3-1),  the  productivity  of 
sites  in  the  excellent  condition  category  was  taken  entirely  from 
SCS  data. 

As  shown  in  Table  A3-1,  total  vegetation  (herbage)  production 
figures  for  each  site  were  prepared  to  reflect  a  range  in  produc- 
tion to  account  for  both  optimum  and  poor  growing  seasons.  Like- 
wise, the  palatable  vegetation  (both  perennial  and  annual)  pro- 
duction fluctuates  from  year  to  year.  In  all  cases  the  lowest 
forage  production  in  excellent  condition  was  used  in  determining 
the  potential  grazing  capacity  for  each  ecological  site. 

When  the  third  order  soil  survey  was  conducted,  the  soil 
series  were  grouped  into  soil  associations.  These  association 
formed  the  basis  for  the  soil  mapping  units.  Each  soil  mapping 
unit  shows  the  percentage  of  each  soil  series,  inclusions  and  rock 
outcrops  (available  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office).  In  addition, 
ecological  sites  were  assigned  by  percentage  to  the  soil  mapping 
units.  For  example,  soil  mapping  unit  54E  has  Unrig  Series  (50 
percent),  Leduck  Series  (30  percent),  inclusions  of  other  soils  (15 
percent),  and  rock  outcrop  (5  percent).  Similarly,  mapping  unit 
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RANGE  OF   VARIATION    IN   PRODUCTION  ANI.  AVERAGE   SAMPLED  PRODUCTION 
OF   ECOLOGICAL    SITI^   FOUND  WITHIN   THE   SHOSHONE    ES  AREA 


RANGE  OF    VARIATION    IN   PRODUCTION    1/ 

MEAN    (AVERAGE)    PRODUCTION 

OVER  THE   APPLICABLE   GEOGRAPHIC 

FROM  ECOLOGICAL   SITE   SAMPLES  WITHIN 

piSTBiiRMTIpN  (IF  thf   Frninr.rrai    cm 

MOISTURE   70Nf , 

TOTAL   HERBAGE 

unpaiAtable 

PALATABLE 

PALATABLE 

grazing 

TOTAL 

unpAlatable  TOffBrt    MlaTKTJLE 

CWiV. 

ICUOGICAL    Sin  . 

PRODUCTION 

HERBAGE 

PERENNIAL 

ANNUAL 

CAPACITY 

HERBAGE 

HERBAGE 

PERENNIAL 

ANNUAL 

CAPACITY 

AND  VEGETATION 

HERBAGE 

HERBAGE 

PRODUCTION 

HERBAGE 

HERBAGE 

(Acres/AUhl) 

CONDITION   CIAS'. 

(lbs/acre) 

(lbs/acre) 

(lbs/acre) 

(lbs/acre) 

1  (Acres/AUM) 

(lbs/acre) 

(lbs/acre) 

(lbs/acre) (lbs/acre) 

8"-12"   Moisture   Zone 

Wyoming   biq    iogetTush 

Bluebunch  wheatgrav. 

[ChuringClay 

300-600 

119-249 

178-345 

3-6 

7.7-3.8 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

I xcel lent 

Ggocj 

250-500 

132-265 

I1S-230 

3-5 

11.5-5.8 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Ian 

200-150 

129-310 

59-117 

12-23 

24.1-10.7 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Toor 

150-450 

116-349 

19-56 

15-45 

56.1-18.7 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

...   .  hi"  i  i.      ,,i|,.|  >.,-.h 

Rluel  i.   whlMtqrbSS 

Ifloy    P.nj 

100 

1<  WbO 

350-700 

25-50 

3.6-1.8 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Excellent 

Jood 

500-100C 

l?4-?50 

288-575 

88-175 

4.0-2.0 

666 

153                         386 

127 

3.  i 

Fair 

400-900 

172-405 

140-315 

88-180 

7.4-3.3 

490 

263                         224 

34 

5.7 

Poor 

300-900 

150-450 

45-135 

105-315 

13.3-4.4 

552 

290                          61 

?01 

10.4 

Wyoming   big   sagebrush- 

Thurber's  needlegrass 

(Loamy) 

Excellent 

600-1200 

107-214 

433-866 

60-120 

2.8-1.4 

No  sample   from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

500-1100 

150-330 

300-660 

50-110 

3.8-1.6 

846 

475                           298 

73 

4.2 

Fair 

400-1100 

120-330 

140-385 

140-385 

5.R-2.1 

No  sample   from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Poor 

300-1300 

165-715 

45-195 

90-390 

16.7-3.6 

844 

624                           68 

152 

11.2 

Seeded 

470 

132                           178 

160 

5.8 

Basin  big  sagebrush- 

Indian  riceqrass   (Sandy) 

Excellent 

400-800 

110-220 

270-540 

20-40 

4.6-2.3 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

400-700 

130-227 

220-385 

50-88 

5.8-3.0 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Fair 

350-600 

120-204 

125-216 

105-180 

7.2-4.2 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Poor 

200-600 

35-255 

85-105 

80-240 

17.B-5.9 

943 

603                          29 

311 

10.0 

Seeded 

145 

38                           32 

75 

23.4 

3"-16"  Moisture  Zone 

Shallow  Stony  3/ 

Excellent 

250-500 

76-126 

162-325 

12-49 

7.8-3.9 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

200-450 

65-157 

118-259 

17-34 

9.2-4.8 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

r»ir 

150-400 

st-isa 

75-200 

19-60 

16.9-5.9 

No  sample  from  Sfeotnone  ES  Area 

Poor 

100-400 

52-206 

24-104 

22-90 

37.9-9.5 

300 

186                         102 

12 

12.6 

12"-16"  Moisture   Zone 

Alkali   sagebrush   •    Idaho 

fescue  (Stony  Clay) 

Excellent 

300-700 

60-140 

225-525 

15-35 

5.6-2.4 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

250-700 

81-394 

150-253 

19-53 

8.3-3.0 

716 

227                         482 

7 

2.8 

r 

X-700 

58-321 

107-257 

35-122 

10.6-4.2 

408 

260                        143 

5 

37.4 

1  ' 

150-600 

77-309 

28-111 

45-180 

25.3-6.3 

521 

479                          34 

8 

36.4 

Thrin              igebrush- 

EljPtHt.  •      MlCdt'llaSS 

■■-,. 

700-1400 

153-364 

498-938 

49-98 

2.7-1.3 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

.    ,.',  lent 

700-1400 

259-568 

392-741 

49-91 

3.1-1.6 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

.  1 1 . 

600-1300 

220-607 

260-433 

120-260 

4.2-2.3 

1114 

507                       598 

9 

2.1 

Poor 

500-1400 

235-790 

1 40- 305 

125-305 

12.3-5.2 

502 

420                          39 

43 

25.0 

Basin  bi 9  sagebrush- 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

(Loamy) 

Excellent 

700-1600 

46-291 

630-1260 

24-49 

2.2-1.1 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

800-1300 

296-481 

464-754 

40-65 

2.7-1.7 

806 

575                        222 

9 

5.9 

Fair 

600-1200 

339-678 

186-372 

75-150 

5.8-2.9 

932 

564                         355 

13 

3.7 

Poor 

500-1400 

312-875 

75-210 

113-315 

10.6-4  1 

666 

524                           97 

45 

11.9 

Seeded 

579 

455                         104 

20 

12.0 

Low  sagebrush-Bluebunch 

vheatqrass   (Stony  Clayey) 

Excellent 

300-650 

112-243 

173-374 

15-33 

7.3-3.4 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

300-600 

149-300 

128-255 

23-45 

9.5-4.8 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Fair 

250-500 

125-249 

81-163 

44-88 

12.3-6.2 

414 

330                        S8 

26 

20.0 

Poor 

200-550 

120-329 

30-83 

50-138 

22.2-8.1 

422 

328                        81 

13 

15.6 

Basin  big  sagebrush- 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

(South  Slope) 
Excellent 

600-1200 

90-180 

480-960 

30-60 

2.6-1.3 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

500-1000 

135-270 

300-600 

65-130 

4.0-2.0 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Fair 

400-1000 

108-475 

130-325 

162-200 

7.8-3.1 

Ho  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Poor 

300- 1 1 00 

173-783 

52-192 

75-125 

15.2-7.0 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

6"-20      Moisture    Zone 

Mountain  nig  sagebrush- 

Idaho    fescue    (North   Slope) 

F.cellent 

1200-2000 

192-320 

960-1600 

48-80 

1.3-0.8 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

1100-1800 

428-666 

612-1035 

60-99 

2.0-1.2 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

fair 

1000-1600 

550-880 

960-1600 

75-120 

3.2-2.0 

1374 

911                         431 

32 

3.0 

Poor 

500-1500 

344-1036 

68-202 

88-262 

12.7-4.2 

585 

401                         180 

4 

.7.4 

Tufted  ha  i  »'|rass-Wi  1  low 

IMel    Meadow) 

[«.»■!  lent 

1000-5000 

50-1542 

1458-4050 

Trace 

0.5-0.2 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

f.r.o.1 

3000-4000 

840-1120 

2130-2840 

30-40 

0.6-0.5 

4825 

638                     4187 

0 

0.3 

1 .... 

2000-3000 

1130-1695 

820-1230 

50-75 

1.6-1.1 

3860 

762                     3512 

0 

0.4 

|„... 

1000-2000 

715-1430 

235-470 

50-100 

5.3-2.6 

2509 

492                      2017 

0 

0.7 

S  lender  whealgras'.- 

'.. ..i  |..    .Semi-Met  Meadow) 

Excellent 

2000-4000 

260-520 

1720-3440 

20-40 

0.8-0.4 

No  sample  from  Shoshone 

ES  Area 

Good 

2000-3000 

560-840 

1420-2)30 

20-30 

0.9-0.6 

2136 

197                     1826 

13 

0.7 

lair 

1000-2000 

440-880 

535-1070 

25-50 

2.4-1.2 

1709 

98                     1461 

50 

0.9 

Poor 

750-1500 

487-974 

244-488 

19-38 

5.3-2.7 

1358 

74                      10% 

88 

1.2 

These  ranges  of  production  are  condensed  from  the  BLM/SCS  Ecological   Site  Guides  developed  for  the  1976  Shoshone  ES  *.;*ea  vegetation  survey. 

"fi    data  were  gathered  from  widely  varying,  but  still   identifiable  sites  over  a  broad  geographic  location  Including  Southern  Idaho  and  adjacent 

Northern  Nevada. 

ihi    figures  represent  the  arithmetic  average  production  of  the  ecological   sites  by  vegetation  condition  classes    fieic-sanpted  durinq  the  107*= 

f'dd  irvertory  of  the   Shoshone  ES  Area. 

The  SKallow  Ston>   site  does  net   support  characteristic   indicator  vegetation.      It  supports  many  kinds  of  vegetation  over  a  broad  moisture  rar.ge. 
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54E  has  low  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  (65  percent),  basin  big 
sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  (30  percent),  and  rock  outcrop  (5 
percent). 

The  first  step  in  determining  potential  forage  production  by 
allotment  was  to  compute  the  acreage  of  each  soil  mapping  unit  in 
each  allotment.  For  example,  assume  an  allotment  includes  500 
acres  of  public  land;  also  assume  there  are  two  soil  mapping  units 
within  the  allotment.  Soil  mapping  unit  54E  covers  320  acres, 
mapping  unit  55E  makes  up  the  other  180  acres. 

The  second  step  was  to  apply  the  previously  determined  per- 
centages of  ecological  sites  within  the  soil  mapping  units  to 
arrive  at  the  acreage  of  ecological  sites  within  the  allotment. 
Soil  mapping  unit  54E  was  calculated  as  follows: 
Low  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass,  65  percent 

x  320  acres  =  208  acres 
Basin  big  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass,  30 

percent  x  320  acres  =  96  acres 
Rock  outcrop,  5  percent  x  320  acres  =  16  acres 
Similarly,  soil  mapping  unit  55E  was  calculated: 
Basin  big  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass,  40 

percent  x  180  acres  =  72  acres 
Three-tip  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass,  20 

percent  x  180  acres  =  36  acres 
Rock  outcrop,  40  percent  x  180  acres  =  72  acres 
The  third  step  was  to  add  the  acreages  of  ecological  sites  or 
rock  outcrop: 

Low  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  208  acres 
Basin  big  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  168  acres 
Three-tip  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  36  acres 
Rock  outcrop  88  acres 

Total  for  allotment  500  acres 

The  fourth  step  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  vegetation  for 
each  ecological  site  which  could  be  allocated  to  grazing  animals. 
The  low  end  of  the  range  of  production  for  both  palatable  peren- 
nials and  palatable  annuals  shown  in  Table  A3-1  was  used.  A  factor 
of  60  percent  was  applied  to  perennials,  20  percent  to  annuals  (see 
Appendix  1 ): 

Low  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  107  lb/acre 
Basin  big  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  383  lb/acre 
Three-tip  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass  309  lb/acre 
Rock  outcrop  0  lb/acre 

The  fifth  step  was  to  multiply  the  pound/acre  allocable  forage 
for  each  ecological  site  by  the  number  of  acres  of  that  site  in  the 
allotment: 

Low  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass,  107  lb/acre  x  208 

acres  =  22,256  pounds 
Basin  big  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass,  383  lb/acre 

x  168  acres  64,344  pounds 
Three-tip  sagebrush-bluebunch  wheatgrass,  309  lb/acre 

x  36  ac=  11,124  pounds 
Rock  outcrop,  no  production  of  allocable  forage 
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Thus,  97,724  or  97,700  pounds  of  allocable  forage  would  be 
produced  on  the  allotment. 

This  converts  to  AUMs  by  dividing  by  800  pounds/AUM,  the 
monthly  forage  requirement  for  one  cow  or  its  equivalent.  Thus, 
97,700  pounds  t  800  pounds/AUM  =  122  AUMs. 

This  is  converted  to  acres/AUM  by  dividing  the  acres  in  the 
allotment  by  the  AUMs  in  the  allotment.  Thus,  500  acres  *  112 
AUMs  =4.1  acres/AUM. 

Therefore,  if  the  allotment  were  in  excellent  condition 
(having  the  potential  natural  vegetation)  it  would  produce  an 
average  of  122  AUMs  (97,700  pounds)  of  palatable  herbaceous  vege- 
tation. This  would  be  an  average  of  195  pounds  per  acre.   It  could 
be  stocked  at  4.1  acres/AUM. 
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EXAMPLE  OF  ECOLOGICAL  SITE  GUIDE: 
THREE-TIP  SAGEBRUSH/BLUEBUNCH  WHEATGRASS 
CLAYEY  12  TO  16"  MZ 


Major  Species  in  the  Potential  Natural  Plant  Community  in  Order  of 
Abundance 


Thurber  needlegrass  (Stipa  thurberiana) ,  Threetip  sagebrush  (Artemisia 
tripartita) ,  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  (Agropyron  spicatum).  Where  this  site 
extends  into  the  14-  16"  MZ ,  Bluebunch  wheatgrass  and  Idaho  fescue  (Fest- 
uca  idahoensis)  replaces  Thurber  needlegrass. 


A.  PHYSIOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

1 .  Physiographic  Features 

The  elevation  ranges  from  4000  feet  to  5500  feet  on  basalt  residuum 
This  site  occurs  on  rolling  plains  and  hills  as  well  as  on  mounds  and 
intermounds.  It  occurs  on  all  aspects  with  the  dominant  being  south  or 
east.  This  site  occurs  mostly  on  flat  to  gently  rolling  hilly  areas 
with  slopes  varying  from  1  to  20  percent,  commonly  from  1  to  5  percent. 

2.  Soils 

The  soils  occur  on  rolling  plains,  hills,  and  mounds.  They  are 
all  derived  from  basalt  residuum.  They  are  moderately  deep  to  deep, 
well  developed,  well  drained  soils.  The  surface  colors  range  from  dark 
gray  brown  to  brown,  from  about  8  to  18  inches.  The  surface  textures 
are  mostly  silt  loams,  which  grade  into  a  silty  clay  or  a  clay.  The 
reactions  (pH)  range  from  about  6.6  to  6.8  above  the  calcium  layers. 
Here  the  reaction  increases  to  about  8.4.  The  lime  layers  start  around  25 
inches.  Infiltration  is  good,  however,  internal  water  movement  is  very 
slow  because  of  the  heavy  clay.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  Threetip  sagebrush  (ARTR4).  Root  penetration  in  this  soil  material 
is  not  limited  by  the  soil  material,  however,  the  seasonal  water  table 
does  pose  problems  to  many  plants.  This  is  the  main  reason  Big  sage- 
brush does  not  grow  well  here  but  Threetip  sagebrush  does.  These  soils 
have  a  good  water  infiltration  in  the  surface  12  inches  and  this  moisture 
is  readily  available  to  plants.  Under  proper  management  these  soils 
have  little  surface  runoff  and  thus  only  a  slight  soil  erosion  hazard. 
An  exception  to  this  occurs  when  a  warm  rain  falls  on  frozen  ground. 
This  quick  thaw,  combined  with  the  rain,  causes  excessive  surface  runoff 
and  thus  a  potential  for  soil  loss. 

3.  Potential  Natural  Plant  Community  (Composition  and  Productivity) 
Most  of  the  information  concerned  with  the  potential  was 
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obtained  from  the  SCS  soils  and  range  team.  The  identification  numbers 
of  the  site  are  9-59  (SCS)  and  D  28-7  IU  (University  of  Idaho). 

This  plant  community  is  45-  65  percent  perennial  grasses,  10-  25  per- 
cent forbs,  and  15-  35  percent  woody  plants,  by  air  dry  weight. 

The  following  table  represents  the  potential  or  native  vegetation.  This 
is  equivalent  to  excellent  condition. 


12  Year  Study  with  20  Random  Sampled  Plots  Taken  Each  Year 
COMMON  NAMES  PLANT  SYMBOLS 


Grasses  and  Grasslike 
Plants  Perennial 

Thurber  needlegrass  2/  3/ 
Bluebunch  wheatgrass  2/  3/ 
Sandberg  bluegrass 
Prairie  junegrass  3/ 
otreambank  wheatgrass 
Idaho  fescue  2/  3/ 
Bottle-brush  squirreltail 
Other  grasses  4/ 

F o rbs  Perennial 

Stipate  milkvetch 
Tapertip  hawksbeard  3/ 
Longleaf  phlox 
Velvet  lupine 
Nineleaf  biscuitroot 
Nodding  microseris 
Skeleton  poison  milkvetch 
Other  forbs  5/ 

Annuals 

Cheatgrass 
Other  annuals  6/ 

Woody  Plants 

Threetip  sagebrush 
Tall  green  rabbitbrush 
Tall  gray  rabbitbrush 
Antelope  bitterbrush 
Basin  big  sagebrush 
Other  shrubs 

Total  Annual  Yields 

Total  Estimated  Litter 


LBS/ACRE^  %   COMPOSITION-- 


450  - 
200  - 

650 
•  350 

45 

-  65 

STTH2 

25 

-  35 

AGSP 

100  - 

•  200 

10 

-  20 

POSE 

50  - 

■  100 

5 

-  10 

KOCR 

50  - 

■  100 

5 

-  10 

AGRI 

5  - 

■  20 

1 

-  2 

FEID 

2  - 

•  10 

1 

-  2 

SIHY 

20  - 

■  50 

2 

-  5 

2  - 

•  10 

0 

-  3 

10  - 

■  25 

10 

-  25 

ASFI 

20  - 

■  80 

2 

-  5 

CRAC2 

20  ■ 

-  80 

2 

-  5 

PHL02 

10  - 

■  50 

1 

-  3 

LULE3 

5  ■ 

-  20 

1 

-  2 

L0TR2 

5  - 

-  20 

1 

-  2 

MINU 

0  - 

-  15 

0 

-  1 

ASC012 

5  ■ 

-  10 

0 

-  1 

10  ■ 

-  50 

2 

-  6 

2  ■ 

-  50 

0 

-  5 

BRTE 

2  ■ 

-  25 

0 

-  3 

0  ■ 

-  10 

0 
15 

-  2 

-  35 

ARTR4 

130  ■ 

-  200 

15 

-  25 

CHUI8 

0  ■ 

-  5 

0 

-  T  7/ 

CHNA2 

5  • 

-  30 

1 

-  3 

PUTR2 

0  ■ 

-  5 

0 

-  T 

ARTR2 

0  • 

-  5 

0 

-  T 

0  ■ 

-  5 

0 

-  1 

700  -  1400 
900  -  2000 


100 
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T7  These- columns  represent  the  median  range  in  production  in  pounds 
per  acre  air  dry  and  percent  composition  by  species.  The  highs  and 
lows  have  been  dropped. 

2/  Where  this  site  extends  into  the  14-  16"  MZ ,  Bluebunch  wheatgrass 
and  Idaho  fescue  replace  Thurber  needlegrass. 

3/  Key  Species:  Plants  which  should  be  considered  when  making  manage- 
ment decisions . 

4/  Other  Grasses  Include:  Basin  wildrye  (Elymus  cinereus) ,  Nevada 
bluegrass  (Poa  nevadensis) ,  Bottlebrush  squirreltail  (Sita'nion  hystrix), 
and  Threadleaf  sedge  (CaTex  fili folia) . 

5/  Other  Forbs  Include:  Mountain  agoseris  (Agoseris  glauca) ,  Tapertip 
onion  (Allium  acuminatum),  Sow  arnica  (Arnica  sororia) ,  Skeleton  poison 
milkvetch  (Astragalus  convallarius) ,  Arrowleaf  balsamroot  (Balsamorhiza 
sagittata) ,  Broadfruit  mariposalily  (Calochortus  nitidus),  Matted 
eriogonum  (Eriogonum  caespitosum) ,  Cushion  eriogonum  (Eriogonum  ovali- 
folium) ,  Prickly  lettuce  (Lactuca  serriola),  Oblongleaf  bluebell 
(Mertensia  oblongifolia) ,  Hoods  phlox  (PhTox  hoodii ) ,  Lambstongue 
groundsel  (Senecio  integerriumus) ,  and  Yellow  salsify  (Tragopogon 
dubius) . 

6/  Other  annuals  include:  Slender  cleomella  (Collinsia  parviflora), 
Sagebrush  collomia  (Collomia  tenella) ,  and  mustard  (Brassica  spp). 

4.  There  are  no  tree  species  growing  on  this  site. 

5.  Green  plant  cover  by  ocular  estimate  was  30-  40  percent. 

6.  Total  Expected  Annual  (Yearly)  Production: 

Favorable  year  -  1400  lbs/acre/year/air  dry 
Average  year  -  1000  lbs/acre/year/air  dry 
Unfavorable  year  -  700  lbs/acre/year/air  dry 

The  hijhs  and  lows  range  from  1432  to  412  lbs/acre/year/air  dry. 

B.  MAJOR  USES  AND  INTERPRETATIONS 

1 .  Grazing  Value  for  Domestic  Livestock 

The  potential  natural  plant  community  is  suitable  to  provide 
excellent  forage  for  sheep  and  cattle  from  about  mid-May  through  mid- 
July.  The  site  provides  some  forage  from  mid-July  through  September; 
however,  during  this  period  it  is  dry  except  for  the  unpalatable  brush 
species.  As  the  forage  dries  out,  it  loses  some  of  its  nutritional 
value.  Below  is  a  table  showing  crude  protein  value  for  green  and 
dry  forage.  The  numbers  are  group  averages.  Within  each  group  there 
is  some  degree  of  fluctuation,  but  the  trends  are  all  the  same. 
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Percent  Crude  Protein 

Green    Dry_ 

Perennial  Grasses  8%  2% 
Forbs  1/  10%  57, 
Woody  Shrubs    12%     7 % 

1/  Forbs  upon  drying  out  are  practically  nonexistent.  They   tend  to 
decompose  rapidly. 

As  the  forage  dries,  the  amount  of  feed,  which  must  be  consumed  in  order 
to  meet  the  animal's  nutritional  requirement,  goes  up.  During  this  dry 
period,  it  may  be  economical  to  use  a  protein  supplement.  This  supple- 
mentation can  be  advantageous  to  both  the  animal  and  the  range.  The 
climate  tends  to  restrict  livestock  use  during  the  rest  of  the  year   due 
to  cold  temperatures  and  snow  covering  the  shorter  more  palatable  grass. 

CONSTRAINT  RATINGS 


Topography  Water  Devel . 

Slight    Moderate 
Slight    Moderate 

a.  Reseeding 

Fire 

Brush 

Mgmt. 

Moderate 
Moderate 

Predators 

Slight 
Moderate 

Reseeding 

Cattle- 
Sheep 

Moderate 
Moderate 

Moderate 
Moderate 

Reseeding  is  moderate  because  of  the  many  rock  outcrops  and 
the  amount  of  stones  in  and  on  the  surface. 

b.  Other  Limitations 

High  shrink  swell,  slow  permeability,  low  soil  strength, 
frost  action,  rock  in  profile.  The  site  is  not  a  preferred  site  for 
most  wildlife  species;  however,  it  is  occasionally  used  by  all. 

2.  Woodland  Value 

No  value  exists.  Sagebrush  and  other  shrubs  are   often  used  for 
firewood  by  hunters,  fishermen,  and  other  recreationists  ,  as  well  as 
livestock  herders. 
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TABLE  A3-2 

NAMES  AND  SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  MOST  COMMON  PLANTS 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


COMMON  NAME 

SCIENTIFIC  NAME 

SYMBOL 

TREES 

Alder 

Alnus  rubra 

ALRU2 

Cottonwood 

PojduIus  trichocarpa 

P0TR6 

Douglas  hawthorn 

Crataegus  douglasii 

CRD02 

Quaking  aspen 

Populus  tremuloides 

P0TR5 

Rocky  Mtn.  Douglas  fir 

Pseudotsucja  menziesii  slauca 

PSME 

Water  birch 

Betula  occidental  is 

BE0C2 

Willow 

Salix  spp. 

SALIX 

SHRUBS 

Alkali  sagebrush 

Artemisia  longiloba 

ARLO 

Antelope  bitterbrush 

Purshia  tridentata 

PUTR2 

Basin  big  sagebrush 

Artemisia  tridentata  tridentata 

ARTR2 

Chokecherry 

Prunus  virginiana 

PRVI 

Currant 

Ribes  spp. 

RIBES 

Fern  bush 

Chamaebatiaria  millefolium 

CHMI2 

Fourwing  saltbrush 

Atrip! ex  canescens 

ATCA2 

Fuzzy  sagebrush 

Artemisia  papposa 

ARPA16 

Gray  horsebrush 

Tetradymia  canescens 

TECA2 

Gray  rabbi tbrush 

Chrysothamnus  nauseosus 

CHNA2 

Greasewood 

Sarcobatus  vermiculatus 

SAVE4 

Green  rabbi tbrush 

Chrysothamus  viscidiflorus 

CHVI8 

Low  sagebrush 

Artemisia  arbuscula 

ARAR8 

Mock  orange 

Philadelphia  lewisii 

PHLE4 

Mountain  big  sagebrush 

Artemisia  tridentata  vaseyana 

ARTRV 

Serviceberry 

Amelanchier  utahensis 

AMUT 

Silver  sagebrush 

Artemisia  cana 

ARCA13 

Snowberry 

Symphorocarpos  oreophilus  . 

SY0R2 

Snowbush 

Ceonothus  velutinus 

CEVE 

Spiny  hopsage 

Grayia  spinosa 

GRSE 

Threetip  sagebrush 

Artemisia  tripartita 

ARTR4 

Wild  rose 

Rosa  spp. 

ROSA 

Wyoming  big  sagebrush 

Artemisia  tridentata 
wyomingensis 

ARTRW 

GRASSES 

Basin  wildrye 

Elymus  cinereus 

ELCI2 

Bluebunch  wheatgrass 

Agropyron  spicatum 

AGSP 

Bottlebrush  squirrel  tail 

Sitanion  hystrix 

SIHY 
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TABLE  A3-2 

NAMES  AND  SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  MOST  COMMON  PLANTS 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


COMMON  NAME 

SCIENTIFIC  NAME 

SYMBOL 

GRASSES  (Continued) 

Cheatgrass 

Bromus  tectorum 

BRTE 

Columbia  needlegrass 

Stipa  occidentals  var. 
columbiana 

STOCC 

Crested  wheatgrass 

AgrojDyron  cristatum 

AGCR 

Idaho  fescue 

Festuca  idahoensis 

FEID 

Indian  ricegrass 

Oryzopsis  hymenoides 

ORHY 

Intermediate  wheatgrass 

Agropyron  intermedium 

AGIN2 

Kentucky  bluegrass 

Poa  pratensis 

POPR 

Letterman  needlegrass 

Stipa  lettermanii 

STLE4 

Meadow  foxtail 

Alopercurus  pratensis 

ALPR3 

Mountain  brome 

Bromus  carinatus 

BRCAC 

Medusahead  wildrye 

Taeniatherum  asj)erum 

TAAS 

Nevada  bluegrass 

Poa  nevadensis 

P0NE3 

Onespike  danthonia 

Danthonia  unispicata 

DAUN 

Prairie  junegrass 

Koeleria  cristata 

KOCR 

Rushes 

Juncus  spp. 

JUNCU 

Sand  dropseed 

Sporobolus  criptandrus 

SPCR 

Sandberg  bluegrass 

Poa  sandbergii 

POSA 

Sedge 

Carex  spp. 

CAREX 

Slender  wheatgrass 

Agropyron  caninum  ma jus 
latiglume 

AGCAM2 

Streambank  wheatgrass 

Agropyron  ri  pari  urn 

AGRI 

Thickspike  wheatgrass 

Agropyron  dasystachyum 

AGDA 

Thurber  needlegrass 

Stipa  thurberiana 

STTH2 

Three  awngrass 

Aristida  longiseta 

ARL03 

Trisetum 

Trisetum  spicatum 

TRSP2 

Tufted  hairgrass 

Deschampsia  caespitosa 

DECA5 

Western  needlegrass 

Stipa  occidental  is 

ST0C2 

Western  wheatgrass 

Aqropyron  smithii 

AGSM 

Yellow  wildrye 

Elymus  flavescens 

ELFL2 

FORBS 

Anderson  buttercup 

Ranunculus  andersonii 

RAAN 

Arrowleaf  balsamroot 

Balsamorhiza  sagittata 

BASA3 

Aster 

Aster  spp. 

ASTER 

Beckwith  violet 

Viola  beckwithii 

VIBE2 

Bigleaf  lupine 

Lupinus  polyphyllus 

LUP02 

Biscuitroot 

Lomatium  spp. 

LOMAT 
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TABLE  A3-2 

NAMES  AND  SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  MOST  COMMON  PLANTS 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


COMMON  NAME 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


SYMBOL 


FORBS  (Continued) 
Blue-eyed  Mary 
Buckwheat 
Burr  buttercup 
Camas 

Chinese  lettuce 
Clover 
Clubmoss 
Cockleburr 
Cusick  primrose 
Antleaf  balsamroot 
Dandelion 
Death  camas 
Desert  parsley 
Diffuse  knapweed 
Elmore  milkvetch 
Erigeron 
Eriogonum 
Evening  primrose 
Fairfield  milkvetch 
False  Solomon  seal 
Field  horsetail 
Fleabane 
Geranium 
Goatsbeard 
Golden  pea 
Goldenrod 
Halogeton 
Hood's  phlox 
Indian  paintbrush 
Lambstongue  groundsel 
Larkspur 
Longleaf  phlox 
Low  larkspur 
Low  pussytoes 
Lupine 

Matted  eriogonum 
Meadowrue 
Milkvetch 


Collinsia  parviflora 
Fagopyron  esculentum 
Ranunculus  testiculatus 
Camassia  guamash 
Lactuca  serriola 
Tri folium  spp, 


Lycopodium  spp. 
Xantnium  strumar i urn 


Primula  cusickiana 
Balsamoriza  hokeri 
Taraxacum  officinale 
Zygadenus  venenosus 
Pteryia  petraea 
Centaurea  diffusa 
Astragalus  purshii  ophiogenes 
Erigeron  spp. 


Eriogonum  spp. 
Oenothera  spp. 


Astragalus  atratus  var.  inseptus 
Smilacma  racemosa 
Equisetum  arvense 
Erigeron  spp. 
Geranium  spp. 


Tragopogon  dubius 
Thermopsis  montana 
Soli  dago  spp. 
Halogeton  glomeratus 
Phlox  hoodii 


Castilleja  spp. 
Senecio  integerrimus 
Delphinium  spp. 
PHI  ox  longi folia 
Delphinium  bicolor 
Antennaria  dimorpha 
Lupinus  spp. 
Eriogonum  caespitosum 
Thalictrum  spp. 
Astragalus  spp. 


COPA 

FAES 

RATE 

CAQU2 

LASE 

TRIFO 

LYCOP 

ZAST 

PRCU 

BAHO 

TAOF 

XYVE 

PTPE 

CEDI3 

ASPUO 

ERIGE 

ERIOG 

OENOT 

AS  AT  I 

SMI  LA 

EQAR 

ERIGE 

GERAN 

TRDU 

THM03 

SOLID 

HAGL 

PHHO 

CAST  I 

SEIN2 

DELPH 

PHL02 

DEB  I 

AND  1 2 

LUPIN 

ERCA8 

THALI 

ASTRA 
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TABLE  A3-2 

NAMES  AND  SYMBOLS  FOR  THE  MOST  COMMON  PLANTS 
IN  THE  SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 


COMMON  NAME 


SCIENTIFIC  NAME 


SYMBOL 


FORBS  (Continued) 
Mountain  agoseris 
Mustard 

Narrow"! eaf  pussytoes 
Nineleaf  biscuitroot 
Oblongleaf  bluebell 
Oneflower  helianthella 
Owl  clover 
Penstemon 
Peppergrass 
Plantain 
Pussytoes 
Royal  penstemon 
Russian  thistle 
Sand  scurf-pea 
Shooting  star 
Shrubby  aster 
Shrubby  buckwheat 
Silky  loco  milkvetch 
Skeleton  poison  milkvetch 
Stipate  milkvetch 
Sunflower 

Tapertip  hawksbeard 
Tapertip  onion 
Tarweed 

Thyme  eriogonum 
Velvet  lupine 
Water  hemlock 
White  stoneseed 
Yarrow 


Agoseris  glauca 

AGGL 

Brassica  spp. 

BRASS2 

Antennaria  stenophylla 

ANST2 

Lomatium  tritenatun 

L0TR2 

Mertensia  oblongfolia 

MEOB 

Helianthella  uni flora 

HEUN 

Orthocarpus  spp. 

ORTHO 

Penstemon  spp. 

PENST 

Lepidium  perfoliatum 

LEPE 

Plantago  spp. 

PLANT 

Antennaria  spp. 

ANTEN 

Penstemon  speciosus 

PESP 

Salsola  kali  tenuifolia 

SAKAT 

Psoralea  lanceolata 

PSLA 

Dodecatheon  spp. 

DODEC 

Aster  scopulorum 

ASSC3 

Erio£onum  heracleoide 

ERHE2 

Astragalus  purshii 

ASPU 

Astragalus  convallarius 

ASC012 

Astragalus  filipes 

ASFI 

Helianthus  annuus 

HEAN3 

Crepis  acuminata 

CRAC2 

Allium  acuminatum 

ALAC4 

Madia  glomerata 

MAGL2 

Eriogonum  thymoides 

ERTH4 

Lupinus  leucophyllus 

LULE3 

Cicuta  bulbifera 

CIBU 

Lithospermum  ruderale 

LIRU4 

Achillea  millefolium 

ACM  1 2 
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APPENDIX  4 
WILDLIFE 


•tllLCIFT   OCCURRING   IN  THE   SHOSHONE  ES  AREA 
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3 
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O 
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O  —     O    L 

4 
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ex    o  or    j 
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—  X  -~«  —»-         -j        a.        o 

c 
'Jj 

0£ 

c 

i 

a? 

I 

E 

o 

i 

c 
c 

1 

3 

Black  Bear 
Ursus  amertcanus 

u 

yi 

G 

Si' 



X 

0 

fa  coon 
Procyon    lotor 

u 

yi 

r'i 

] 

1 

0 

Weasel   Short  Tail 
Mustella  enrnnea 

c 

/i 

PR 

X       1 

o   1 

0 

Weasel   Long  Tail 
Mustella  frenata 

r 

r' 

PP 

X 

0 

0 

Mink 

Mustella    vison 

C 

y' 

F 

X 
0 

0 

Lutra  canadensis 

u/r 

yi 

F 

X 

0 

n 

spotted  Skunk 
Spitogale  putorius 

u 

>' 

PB 

0 

X 

a 

0 

Striped   Skunk 
Mephitis  fwohitis 

c 

»i 

PR 

0 

0 

0 

0 

badger 
Taxidea   Taxus 

c 

,i 

UP 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

G 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Vulpes  vulpes 

y 

yi 

F 

u 

0 

0 

n 

Coyote 

Canis   lalrar.s 
Mounca in  l i on 
Felis   concolor 

a 
u 

yl 

yi 

PR 

0 
0 

X 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

Canada  Lynx 

Felis    lynx  canadensis 

u/r 

yj. 

fi 

F 
F 

As1: 
thi 

0 

(JO* 

1   ve 

X 

0 

ted 

get* 

Mitt 

t  ior 

ro<J 

gK    r 

OCX 

terr^ 

j  in 

nd 

:anyjns 

I 

T*>ro 

Bobcat 

Felis  mfus 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 

Yellowbellied  Marmot 
Marmota   flaviventris 

d 

f' 

UP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Townsend  Ground  Squirrel 
Spenrvophilus  townsendi 

'' 

UP 

0 

0 

0 

0 

X 

0 

X 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Columbian  Ground   Squirrel 
Spenrvophilus  columbianus 

c 

'' 

UP 

c 

0      , 

X 

0 

n   i 

Least   Chipmunk 
Eutamias  minimus 

c 

'' 

p  1 

0 

X 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,o!o! 

Richardson's    Red   Squirrel 

j    Tamiasciurus  hudsomcus 

rl 

p 

1 

!  !   ! 

Townsend  Pocket  Gopher 
I     Tnaromys  townsendi 

1> 

MP 

1 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

Plain  Tstaous* 

Par.it    limnufui 

u 

vl 

"1 

0 

Dipper 

Cinclus  aeitcanus 

u 

ri 

0 

0 

House  Wren 
Tro«alodvtes  tedon 

c 

M-S 

0 

T 
0 

0 

Canyon  Urttv 
Ctthenies  aextcanus 

c 

»' 

X 

0 

Sage  Thrtthtr 
Ornscootes  aontanus 

u 

M-S 

0 

X 

0 

0 

X 

0 

RoMn 

Turdus  aiaratorlus 

c 

r< 

X 

0 

0 

0 

Mountain  Bluebird 
Sialla  currucoides 

u 

M-S 

I 
0 

0 

T 
0 

Tow/isend's  Soliuire 
Mvaoettes  tnwnxendi 

u 

vl 

X 
0 

I 

0 
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TABLE  A4-1   Continued 
W1LDLIFI  OCCURRING  III  TT€  SHOStOE  K 


I 

C           L 

1  * 

i  I 

i   ! 



J 
I 

\ 
i 

1 

5 

3 

3 

VKETaTIW  TDK 

5 
| 

! 

S 

3 

■^  to 

ac. 

e 

*  s  I 

Stlsifl* 

Si  il  till 

• 

I 

* 

* 
> 

t 

i 

w 
> 

j 

| 

i 

1 

u. 

| 

I 

c 
•V 

3 

i 

i 

■ 
> 

i 

1 

i 

1 

3 

3 

American  Avocet 
ftecurvirostra  americana 

c 

M-k 

p 

> 

0 

0 

Barred  Owl 
Stria  varia 

i/r 

ri 

p 

0 

•  1 

Bullock's  Oriole 

u 

r      \ 

-s 

p 

0 

iii                 . 

Loggernead  Shrike 

p 

0 

0 

° 

g 

i_ 

0 

Starling 

(       I 

1 

PR 

g 

o 

« 

Uarbl  mg   Vireo 
Vlreo  qi  1  vi 

II 

-s 

P 

_fi 

0 

Yellow  Warbler 
Dendrolca  petechia 

V 

-5 

P 

0 

0 

Yellow  Breasted  Chat 

y 

-r, 

P 

g 

American  Readstart 

,j 

-5 

P 

0 

0 

House   Sparrow 

1 

IIP 

0 

0 

0 

Western  Meadowlart 

1 

i-s 

P 

I 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

o 

FT 

Yellow-headed  Blackbird 
Xanthoceohalus  Xanthoce 

1-5 

P 

0 

o    1      !o    .      j 

Red-Winged  Blackbird 
AqtUius  phoeniceus 

r 

1-5 

P 

0 

o       !.i 

Brewers  Blackbird 
Euphaqus  cyanocephalus 

<. 

t-S 

P 

0 

I 

1 

0 

i° ' 

!    i 

Brown-headed  Cowbird 
Molothrus  ater 

u 

. 

P 

n 

! 

i 

0 

!0     : 

;      1 

Western  Tanager 
Plranqa   ludoviciana 

u 

> 

P 

n 

! 

:...J 

Black-Headed  Grosbeak 
Pheucticus  BelanoceDhalus 

li_ 

s 

P 

a 

1 

1    U 

Evening  Grosbeak 
HesoeriDnon*  vesoertina 

I 

1-s. 

P 

c 

1 

n 

Lazuli   Bunting 

II 

H 

P 

►  -2 

Q 

g 

n 

House  Finch 
Carpodacus  «eitcanus 

4 

rl 

P 

B  . 

g 

! 

Awerican  Golden  Finch 
Spinus   tristls 

u 

y' 

P 

o 

i 

0 

Rufous-sided  Townee 
Pipilo  ervthroDhtalwus 

H 

M 

P 

a. 

Oregon  Junco 
Junco  oreqanus 

c 

y 

p 

g 

J>_ 

j_L 

g 

0 

g 

0 

a 

Savannah  Sparrow 
Passerculus  sandwi Chens  Is 

c 

5 

P 

n 

?! 

i 

VcSiwr  Sparrow 
Pooecetes  qraaineus 

l-S 

P 

0 

0 

...  ( 

10 

i        i 

Lark  Sparrow 
Chondestes  graavacus 

H-i 

P 

" 

t 

n  1     !  o 

0 

u 

i   1 

Brewers  Sparrow 
Spizella  breweri 

c 

H-S 

P 

i    i    '    1       i    1 

0     |         |  0     |         10              | 

:   : 

Sage  Sparrow 
Aaphisptza  belli 

c 

H-S 

P 

o!      i  o   '      !o  ! 

1  i  ;  i 

Tree  Sparrow 
Spizella  aroorea 

u 

4 

P 

0 

1                j      ;           i 

i         '  f; 

Lark  Bunting 

y 

1 

f 

n    j       |n    |      In   1        n.    !r    1      ! 

1  ! 

i      i 

Snow  Bunting 

n 

P 

1      : 

n       il 

Ring-Kecked   Duck 
Avthya   rnllarit 

H-V 

ft 

n 

1  I 

n 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

i 

1/  a  -  Aoundant  -  Observed  every  time  a  person  vistts   its  Mbiut  at  the  proper  season 

c  -  Common  -  Observed  most  of  the  time  »hen  a  person  visits  habitat  at  the  appropriate  season 
u  *  Uncommon  -  Not  observed  regularly  in  its  habitat.     Habitat  nay  be  limited 
r  •  Rare  -  Barely  observed.     Species  occupies  a  saaal  1  percentage  of  Its  preferred  habitat  or 
habitat   1s  extremely  limited 

2/  Season  of  Occurrence:     yl   ■  Year  Long;  N  •  Migrant;  S  •  Summer;  w  •  Winter 

3/  Classification  as  defined  by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Fish  i  Game 

G  -  Game  Animal;  F  ■  Fur  Bearer;  PR  ■  Predatory  Animal;  Gb  ■  Game  Bird;  P  ■  Protected  Nongame; 
UP  ■  Unprotected  Nongame 

4/  X  •  Reproduction;  0  •  Feeding 
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TABLE  A4-2 


CRITERIA  FOR  RATING  BIG  GAME  HABITAT  CONDITION 


Species 
Range 
Habitat 
Rating 


Description  of  Criteria 


Deer 

Winter  Range 
Poor 


Fair 


Good 


Spring  Range 


Elk 


Winter  Range 
Poor 


Fair 


Browse  species  generally  in  decadent  condition;  few 
or  no  young  plants;  high  percentage  of  plants  moder- 
ately to  severely  hedged;  plant  vigor  low;  key  plant 
species  declining;  poor  plant  species  diversity. 

Less  than  50  percent  of  browse  plants  in  decadent 
condition;  moderate  number  of  young  browse  plants 
present;  key  plant  species  being  maintained  in 
composition;  plant  vigor  adequate  to  maintain  good 
vegetative  growth.  Fair  plant  species  diversity. 

Most  browse  plants  only  slightly  to  moderately 
hedged;  good  plant  vigor  evident;  many  age  classes 
of  browse  species  present  in  composition;  key  plant 
species  being  maintained  in  composition;  good  plant 
species  diversity. 

Sufficient  green  growth  of  grasses  and  forbs  are 
present  and  available  (unused  by  livestock). 


Browse  species  (primarily  sagebrush,  bitterbrush,  and 
chokecherry)  in  decadent  condition  or  severely  hedged; 
grasses  and  forbs  heavily  used  by  livestock  prior  to 
arrival  of  elk  on  range;  grasses,  sedges,  and  forbs 
declining  in  composition;  few  young  browse  plants 
evident;  poor  plant  vigor  evident. 

Less  than  50  percent  of  browse  plants  in  decadent 
condition;  fair  reproduction  of  browse  plants;  plant 
vigor  adequate  to  provide  moderate  amounts  of  forage; 
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TABLE  A4-2  (Continued) 


Species 
Range 
Habitat 
Rating 


Description  of  Criteria 


Good 


Spring  Range 

Summer  Range 
Poor 

Fair 


Good 


Antelope 

Yearlong  Range 
Poor 


Fair 


grasses  and  forbs  not  heavily  utilized  by  livestock 
prior  to  arrival  of  elk  on  range;  good  stand  of 
grasses  and  forbs  in  composition. 

Browse  plants  vigorous  with  several  age  classes 
present;  good  supply  of  grasses  and  forbs  available 
for  elk;  key  grasses  increasing  in  composition; 
range  areas  relatively  free  of  human  disturbance. 

Relative  condition  based  on  extent  of  ample  new 
green  growth  of  grasses,  sedges,  and  forbs  present 
and  available  (unused  by  livestock). 


Quality  and  quantity  of  grasses  and  forbs  lacking. 
Key  perennial  grasses  declining;  annual  grasses 
increasing.  Water  poorly  distributed  and  lacking. 

Quality  and  quantity  of  grasses  and  forbs  adequate 
to  maintain  herd  population  at  present  levels;  key 
grasses  and  forbs  being  maintained  in  composition. 
Water  supply  adequate  but  not  distributed  well  or 
available. 

Key  grasses  and  forbs  increasing  in  composition. 
Adequate  quality  and  quantity  of  forage  to  sustain 
increased  populations  throughout  summer  months. 
Water  abundant  and  readily  accessable. 


Inadequate  supply  of  grasses  and  forbs  during  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  to  maintain  good  body  nutrition  and 
poor  supply  of  forbs  available  at  fawn  weaning  time; 
sagebrush  in  decadent  condition  with  little  repro- 
duction. 

Grasses  and  forbs  being  maintained  in  composition 
(key  species);  sagebrush  having  good  vigor  and  largely 
available  during  winter;  less  than  50  percent  of  sage- 
brush in  moderate  to  severe  hedging  class. 
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TABLE  A4-2  (Continued) 


Species 
Range 
Habitat 
Rating 


Description  of  Criteria 


Good 


Adequate  supply  of  grasses  and  forbs  during  spring, 
summer,  and  fall  to  maintain  good  body  nutrition 
and  adequate  supply  of  grasses  and  forbs  available 
to  fawns  at  weaning  time;  adequate  grasses  and  forbs 
available  to  does  at  fawning  time;  sagebrush  having 
good  vigor  and  several  age  classes  present  in 
composition. 


All  habitat  condition  ratings  are  somewhat  subjective.  Estimates 
of  habitat  condition  for  the  various  wildlife  species  shown  in  this 
document  were  derived  by  Shoshone  District  Biologists  who  reviewed 
each  area  and,  based  on  the  above-listed  criteria,  estimated  the 
current  condition. 
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APPENDIX  5 
WATERSHED 

DIRECT  RUNOFF  CALCULATION 


Direct  runoff  is  defined  as  that  portion  of  water  entering  a 
stream  channel  during  a  storm  or  soon  thereafter.  Except  for 
water  quality,  direct  runoff  was  the  principal  area  of  concern  in 
water  resources  for  this  ES.  It  was  assumed  that  direct  runoff 
volume  was  a  reasonable  indicator  of  overall  effects  of  livestock 
disturbance  on  watersheds.   In  assessing  the  grazing  impacts, 
changes  in  vegetation  composition  and  cover  were  assumed  to  be  the 
most  important  change  factors.  It  was  further  assumed  that  soil 
conditions,  types,  and  slope  would  remain  constant  when  comparing 
existing  conditions  to  the  Proposed  Action  and  alternatives.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  (1964)  curve  number  method  was  used  as 
the  basic  method  for  estimating  direct  runoff  volume.  Descrip- 
tions of  this  method  can  be  found  in  numerous  publications  in- 
cluding BLM  Manual  7315,  Chow  (1964)  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(1964)  and  Dunne  and  Leopole  (1978).  This  method  relies  on  hydro- 
logic  soil  groups,  precipitation  frequency,  vegetation  type, 
vegetation  condition  and  cover,  and  watershed  control  practices. 

Rainfall  frequency  was  chosen  as  a  comparison  factor  since  it 
is  relative  to  time  and  better  understood  by  the  layman  than  water 
yield  values.  It  was  hypothesized  that  a  base  condition  event 
(runoff  produced  by  a  10-year  24-hour  storm)  could  be  related  to 
future  watershed  conditions  and  expressed  in  terms  of  the  size  of 
a  precipitation  event  necessary  to  produce  the  base  volume  of 
runoff.  Positive  changes  in  watershed  conditions  would  decrease 
the  frequency  of  the  base  condition  volume  occurrence,  while 
negative  changes  would  increase  the  frequency.  For  example,  on 
poor  watersheds,  a  10-year  storm  could  produce  50  acre-feet  of 
direct  runoff.  The  same  watershed  under  good  watershed  conditions 
might  require  a  20-year  storm  to  produce  the  same  amount  of  direct 
runoff.  Base  condition  events  were  used  to  compare  hydrologic 
response  to  the  proposed  grazing  management  on  each  allotment  in 
the  ES  Area. 

Soils  information  was  drawn  from  the  soil  survey  of  the 
Shoshone  ES  Area,  on  file  in  the  Shoshone  District  Office.  The 
description  of  each  soil  was  used  to  classify  the  soils  into 
hydrologic  classes. 

Rainfall  frequency  information  was  obtained  from  isopluvial 
maps  for  Idaho  (U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  1970).  Field  inven- 
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tories  provided  information  on  present  cover  types  and  values. 
Cover  values  for  the  alternatives  were  extrapolated  through  use  of 
vegetation  production  estimates  enumerated  in  Chapter  8  of  this 
ES.  It  was  realized  that  the  cover  value  1s  most  important  in 
evaluating  change  but  that  no  known  cover  prediction  method  exists. 
It  was  concluded  that  for  the  level  of  Impacts  encountered,  the 
above-described  method  would  give  reasonable  estimates  of  water- 
shed response(s)  to  the  Proposed  Action  and  alternatives. 
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APPENDIX  6 

MONITORING  OF  THE  1976-1977 

ECOLOGICAL  SITE  VEGETATION  INVENTORY 

BACKGROUND 


During  the  early  spring  of  1976  a  decision  was  made  by  the 
Idaho  State  Director  to  use  Soil  Conservation  Service  (SCS) 
inventory  procedures  to  gather  soils  and  vegetation  data  for  the 
Shoshone  Grazing  Environmental  Statement  (ES).   It  was  felt  that 
the  SCS  ecological  site  concept,  combined  with  a  third  order  soil 
survey,  would  provide  a  meaningful  estimate  of  present  and 
potential  productivity  in  the  time  frame  needed.  Soil  scientists 
from  SCS  and  BLM  teamed  with  range  specialists  from  both  agencies 
to  identify  and  describe  the  ecological  sites  which  occur  in  the 
Shoshone  ES  Area.  See  Appendix  3,  Table  A3-1,  for  a  listing  of 
the  ecological  sites. 

Intensive  vegetation  sampling,  using  estimation  and  clipping 
to  determine  production  by  plant  species,  occurred  at  126  sample 
sites.  The  entire  ES  Area  was  mapped  using  SCS  vegetation 
condition  class  criteria.  An  excellent  description  of  the  soils 
and  associated  native  vegetation  was  made  on  about  one-half  of 
the  sample  locations.  The  remaining  sample  points  occurred  on 
ecologically  poor  areas  where  data  was  needed  to  reduce  excessive 
stocking  or  to  solve  some  other  specific  problem.  The  overall 
result  was  a  sample  of  most  of  the  existing  vegetation  types 
which  occur  within  the  Shoshone  ES  Area. 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1976  the  vegetation  data 
were  analyzed  and  categorized.  Criteria  for  allocation  of  pala- 
table species  for  livestock  and  wildlife  were  developed. 

After  careful  review  of  all  available  data,  the  decision  was 
made  in  April  1977  to  increase  the  vegetation  inventory  base  to 
ensure  that  all  the  major  vegetation  types  were  sampled.  Un- 
fortunately, the  drought  had  such  a  profound  impact  on  production 
that  much  of  the  1977  production  data  collected  at  the  lower 
elevations  could  not  be  used  for  allocation  of  forage  and  deter- 
mination of  stocking  rate.  Nor  could  the  Shoshone  District 
confidently  use  ES-wide  adjustment  factors  to  correct  the  drought 
year  production  samples  because  the  drought  impact  varied  greatly 
depending  on  the  ecological  site,  condition  class,  and  present 
vegetation  type.  The  data  did  serve  to  document  production 
and/or  the  lack  thereof  in  a  severe  drought  situation.  It  also 
demonstrated  an  important  concept:  the  lower  condition  classes 
were  much  more  severely  affected  than  were  the  upper  fair  to 
excellent  condition  classes. 
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After  it  became  obvious  that  1977  production  could  not  be 
used  to  set  reasonable  stocking  rates,  especially  at  lower  ele- 
vations, field  examiners  measured  carryover  production  from  1976. 
Ungrazed  areas  were  sampled,  or  ungrazed  plants  were  measured  on 
grazed  areas,  and  the  data  was  applied  to  similar  areas  not 
sampled  during  1976.  A  factor  was  applied  to  account  for  the 
loss  of  dry  material  over  the  winter. 

During  the  fall  of  1977  the  results  of  the  data  gathering 
and  analysis  were  finalized  and  assembled  by  allotment.  Grazing 
management  proposals  were  developed  for  each  allotment,  and  most 
were  discussed  with  the  users  along  with  alternatives  to  the  pro- 
posals. Many  range  users  questioned  the  vegetation  survey  data, 
saying  that  1976  was  a  drier  than  average  year,  that  the  pro- 
duction estimates  were  too  low,  and  that  the  estimates  were  not 
representative  of  long-term  yearly  production.  These  comments  by 
the  users  led  to  the  decision  to  compare  the  production  in  1976 
with  the  production  in  subsequent  years. 


METHODS 


Several  factors  were  considered  to  make  meaningful  comparisons 
between  years.  The  weather  factors  of  precipitation  and  temperature 
and  the  plant-soil  factors  of  evapotranspiration  and  water  balance 
were  considered.  To  draw  conclusions  from  these  interacting 
factors,  field  sampling  of  vegetal  on  occurred  on  the  same  ecological 
sites  in  the  same  condition  classes  as  in  1976. 


Precipitation  and  Temperature 

Table  A6-1  shows  precipitation  for  the  water  year  (October  1 
through  June  30)  and  the  entire  year  (on  the  basis  of  October  1 
through  September  30)  for  seven  reporting  stations.  The  last 
four  years  are  compared  to  the  long-term  "normal,"  or  average 
precipitation. 

A  comparison  of  the  1975-1976  water-year  precipitation  with 
the  long-term  average  shows  that  the  Bliss  and  Richfield  re- 
porting stations  were  above  normal.  Shoshone  was  slightly  below 
normal.  Hailey  Ranger  Station  and  Hill  City  were  significantly 
below  normal.  Craters  of  the  Moon  and  Picabo  could  not  be  com- 
pared because  long-term  averages  are  not  available. 

Within  the  elevation  and  precipitation  zone  of  Hill  City  and 
Hailey  Ranger  Station  (over  5,000  feet)  spring  temperature  is 
more  of  a  limiting  factor  than  precipitation.  The  temperatures 
during  the  spring  of  1976  were  above  normal.  The  interaction  of 
warm  temperatures  and  sufficient  moisture  (even  if  below  normal) 
was  felt  to  produce  average  or  better  plant  growth. 
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TABLE  A6-1 

PRECIPITATION  SUMMARY  FOR  SELECTED  WEATHER  STATIONS 
FOUR  YEARS  AND  NORMAL 


n 

Water 

Year 

Entire  Year 

Reporting  Statio 

October  1 

October  1 

and  Year 

to  June  30 

Normal 

1/ 

to  September 

30 

Normal     1/ 

Bliss 

8.40 

9.11 

1975-76 

9.21 

12.51 

1976-77 

2.74 

4.18 

1977-78 

11.23 

14.94 

1978-79 

5.94 

3/ 

§/ 

Craters  of  the  Moon 

2/ 

2/ 

1975-76 

12.51 

15.38 

1976-77 

7.39 

9.99 

1977-78 

16.29 

19.07 

1978-79 

5.27 

5/ 

6/ 

Ha i ley  Ranger  Station 

14.81 

16.41 

1975-76 

10.28 

15.06 

1976-77 

6.15 

9.11 

1977-78 

19.42 

22.62 

1978-79 

8.92 

3/ 

6/ 

Hill   City 

14.33 

15.19 

1975-76 

9.93 

13.83 

1976-77 

4.81 

6.82 

1977-78 

14.80 

18.21 

1978-79 

7.30  4/ 

§/ 

Pica  bo 

2/ 

2/ 

1975-76 

11.41 

13,86 

1976-77 

5.58 

7.09 

1977-78 

12.98 

15.45 

1978-79 

6.73 

3/ 

6/ 

Richfield 

9.72 

10.81 

1975-76 

10.48 

13.02 

1976-77 

3.45 

4.94 

1977-78 

12.25 

14.70 

1978-79 

6.07 

1/ 

6/ 

Shoshone 

9.47 

10.41 

1975-76 

8.52 

11.78 

1976-77 

2.40 

3.99 

1977-78 

11.36 

13.84 

1978-79 

4.72 

6/ 

Data  Source:     CI 

imatological   Data, 

National 

Oceanic  and  Atmc 

ispheric 

Adminstration,  a 

printout. 

1/  Normals  are  c 

lima 

tological   s 

tandard  norma 

Is  based  on  the 

period 

2/  No  long-term 

normal   has  been 

recorded. 

3/  These  values 

represent  October 

30,   1978  to  May  31,   1979. 

Precipitation 

data  for  June 

1979  were  not 

available 

at 

the  time  of  writ 

ing. 

4/  Precipitation 

data  were  not 

available 

for 

April   and  June 

1979. 

5/  Precipitation 

data  were  not 

available 

for 

March  and  June 

1979. 

6/  Reports  for  J 

jne 

through  Sec 

tern 

ber  1979  were  not  avail abl 

e. 
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At  many  of  the  reporting  stations  temperatures  were  warmer 
than  average  at  the  beginning  of  the  growth  season  and  cooler 
toward  the  end  of  the  season.  This  gave  the  plants  an  added 
opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  the  moisture  situation  in  1976. 
Based  on  these  data,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  1976  fell 
within  the  range  of  being  a  normal  production  year.  Temperature 
data  are  on  file  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office. 

Table  A6-1  also  shows  precipitation  for  1977,  1978,  and 
1979.  Precipitation  for  the  1977  water  year  and  entire  year  was 
far  below  normal.  All  stations  with  long-term  averages  reported 
well  above-average  moisture  in  1978.  Although  all  the  data  are 
not  yet  available  for  1979,  the  precipitation  for  both  the  water 
year  and  entire  year  will  be  below  the  long-term  normal. 


Evaporation  and  Water  Balance 

Normal  production  during  1976  was  also  suggested  by  an 
analysis  of  calculated  actual  and  potential  evapotranspi ration 
and  the  determination  of  water  balance.  This  analysis  takes  into 
account  the  input  of  precipitation  into  the  soil  matrix  and  the 
output  through  evapotranspiration.  The  analysis,  as  described  by 
Arkley  and  111  rich  (1962),  is  on  file  at  the  Shoshone  District 
Office. 

In  1976,  moisture  did  not  become  a  limiting  factor  for  plant 
growth  until  June.  Therefore,  because  April  and  May  1976  tem- 
peratures were  warmer  than  normal,  greater  evapotranspiration 
and  plant  growth  occurred.   In  other  words,  the  plants  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  sufficient  1976  moisture  because  of  a  fav- 
orable temperature  regime. 

Adequate  soil  moisture  for  average  or  greater  plant  growth 
is  indicated  by  the  field  notes  taken  in  April  and  May  1976  by 
SCS  soil  scientists.  Practically  all  the  soil  pits  had  either 
field  capacity  or  a  saturated  condition  throughout  that  part  of 
the  soil  profile  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  plant  roots  occur 
(see  Table  A6-2),  A  saturated  soil  can  hold  no  more  water.  A 
soil  at  field  capacity  has  all  the  moisture  the  profile  can  hold 
after  several  days  of  drainage.  Soil  pits  examined  in  late  June 
and  July  1976  showed  the  drying  effect  of  evapotranspiration. 
Those  examined  in  October  1976  had  moisture  at  depth  but  were  dry 
in  the  upper  soil  profile. 


Resampling  Vegetation 

Thirty-two  1976  sample  locations  were  selected  for  resample 
One  was  at  the  Shoshone  Kipuka  and  five  were  at  the  Carey  Kipuka 
(A  Kipuka  is  an  area  of  native  vegetation  protected  from  grazing 
by  surrounding  rough  lava  rock.)  The  other  26  sample  locations 
were  selected  because  they  were  representative  of  ecological 
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TABLE  A6-2 

1976  SOIL  MOISTURE  CONDITIONS  AT  SOIL  PITS 
EXAMINED  BY  SCS  SOIL  SCIENTISTS 


Stop 
Number 

1      Date 

Location 

Soil 
Series 

Soil 
Moisture 

76-1 

4/5/76 

SW^SE^,   S29,  T4S,   R15E 

Power  SiL  1/ 

Moist  to  24" 

76-2 

4/5/76 

1550'W,   &  1150'N  of  SE 
S29,   SW%SE%,   S29,   T4S, 

Cor. 
R15E 

Power  SiL 

0-29"   FC  2/ 
29"  below  FC 

76-4 

4/6/76 

SW%NE%,   S8,  T4S,   R13E 

Yuitrue  clay 

FC  to  36" 

76-5 

4/6/76 

100' E  of  rd.   150'N  of  cattle- 
guard  mhSBi,   S20,  T4S,   R13E 

Power  SiL 

FC  0-3" 

76-8 

4/6/76 

NW^NE^,   S13,   T5S,   R12E 

Purdam 

To  38" 

76-9 

4/7/76 

SEfeNlfe,   SI 6,   T4S,   RUE 

Power 

To  pan 

76-10 

4/7/76 

SE^NWs,   SI 6,   T4S,   RUE 

Catchell    SiL 

FC  0-24" 

BLM-11 

4/8/76 

NE^NW^,   Sll,   T4S,   RUE 
125'    E  of  road 

Purdam 

To  bedrock 

BLM-12 

4/8/76 

NW%NW*4,   Sll,   T4S,   RUE 

Gooding  SiL 

To  bedrock 

BLM-14  4/16/76 

Nw\NE%,   S20,   T4S,   R14E 

McCain-like 

FC  25-26" 

BLM-16 

4/21/76 

S2  &  Sll,   T3S,   R19E 

McQuarrie  SiL 

FC  0-16.5" 

BLM-17 

4/29/76 

NE^SW%,   S29,  T3S,   R13E 

Yutrue 

FC  0-3"-50% 
FC  30-47" 

76-19 

4/30/76 

SbWa,   S20,   T4S,   R14E 

Catchell    SiL 

FC  0-27" 

21 

5/3/76 

Nw%,   S7,  T3S,   R15E 

Gaib 

Saturated 

22 

5/3/76 

SE^SW\,   SI,  T3s,   R15E 

Goodington 

FC  0-34" 

23 

5/5/76 

SE^NW^,   S34,   T3S,   RUE 

Bailing  SiL 

FC  0-27" 

BLM-24 

5/5/76 

Tol  legate 

FC  0-42" 

BLM-25 

5/5/76 

SE%NE?a,   S32,  T3S,   RUE 

Elmore  loam 

FC  to  24" 

BLM-26 

4/21/76 

10  Mi   N  of  Marley  SE^Nh 

k, 

Gooding  SiL 

FC  0-25" 

S29,  T3S,  R19E 
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TABLE  A6-2  (Continued) 


1976  SOIL  MOISTURE  CONDITIONS  AT  SOIL  PITS 
EXAMINED  BY  SCS  SOIL  SCIENTISTS 


Stop 
Number 


Date 


Location 


Soil 
Series 


Soil 
Moisture 


27  4/21/76  NwW^,  S29,  T3S,  R19E 

BLM-32  5/7/76  SE^SW^,  S14,  T3S,  RUE 

BLM-33  5/10/76  S20,  T4S,  RUE 

BLM-35  5/10/76  NW^NE3*,  S29,  T4S,  RUE 

39  5/25/76  NWWa,  S29,  T3S,  R12E 

42  5/27/76  SE%SE^,  Sll,  T3S,  RUE 

49     6/3/76  435'  N  &  925'  E  of  SW  cor. 
of  Sll,  T1S,  R15E 

52  6/17/76  3260  So.  1620  W  of  NE  cor. 

S15,  T3S,  R20E 

53  6/17/76  NwW%,  S15,  T3S,  R20E 
56     6/18/76  NW%NE%,  S13,  T2S,  R18E 


66     7/14/76  SW^SE^,  S20,  T3S,  R13E 

87     10/3/76  SWyW%,  SE^,  S22,  T6S, 

R12E,  3  Mi  W  Hwy  30  about 
125'  N  of  RR  tracks 

90     10/4/76  SW%NE%SW%SW^,  S23, 

T5S,  RUE,  along  drainage 
N  of  Hwy  30,  W  of  Bliss 


Power 

FC  0-28" 

Torney 

FC  0-53" 

Power 

FC  0-28" 

Oppio 

FC  0-32" 

Karcal 

FC  0-25" 

Inclusion 

Throughout 
0-27" 

Rand's  loam 

Down  to  46+" 

Deerhorn 

Nearly  dry 

Rehfield 

75%  FC  to  rock 

Gooding 

0-4  FC  4-10 
nearly  dry  10-67 
FC 

Karcal   clay 

Nearly  dry 

Sinkranch-li 
Trues dale-li 

ke 
ke 

Below  4" 
Below  22" 

1/  SiL  -  Silt  Loam 

2/  FC  -  Field  Capacity,  the  amount  of  moisture  a  particular  soil  can  hold 
after  several  days  of  drainage. 
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sites.  A  stratified  random  selection  of  samples  was  used. 
Resampling  did  not  occur  in  1977  because  of  the  drought.   It  was 
accomplished  during  the  summer  of  1978  and  1979  using  the  same 
methods  employed  in  1976  (see  Appendix  1,  "Inventory  Procedures,1 
"Vegetation  Sampling"). 


RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  results  of  the  1978  and  1979  resamples,  compared  to 
1976,  are  on  file  at  the  Shoshone  District  Office.  Each  sample 
comparison  was  individually  evaluated. 

No  consistent  pattern  could  be  detected  from  comparison  of 
individual  resample  locations.  That  result  would  be  expected  for 
at  least  two  reasons.  First,  the  resample  was  taken  from  a 
variety  of  ecological  sites  in  different  condition  classes. 
Those  diverse  sites  would  be  expected  to  respond  differently  to 
a  given  set  of  environmental  factors,  such  as  precipitation, 
temperature,  and  water  balance,  for  1978,  a  moist  year,  and  1979, 
a  dry  year.  The  response  of  different  sites  following  an  ex- 
tremely dry  year  such  as  1977  would  be  expected  to  deviate  even 
more  than  following  a  normal  year.  This  was  expecially  true  in 
the  lower  condition  classes  of  the  Wyoming  sagebrush  ecological 
site  group.  In  that  instance  annual  grasses  and  forbs  make  up  a 
significant  portion  of  the  total  yearly  production  of  herbage. 

Second,  the  ecological  site  ten-plot  sampling  approach  is 
designed  to  replicate  a  given  stratum  with  more  than  one  sample. 
For  example,  a  single  ten-plot  sample  taken  in  1976  on  one  stra- 
tum (Wyoming  sagebrush-Thurber's  needlegrass  ecological  site  in 
poor  condition  with  a  present  vegetation  type  of  Wyoming  sage- 
brush-cheatgrass)  cannot  be  compared  meaningfully  with  a  single 
ten-plot  sample  on  the  same  stratum  taken  in  1978  or  1979  because 
of  inherent  sampling  error.  For  that  reason  an  average  of  two  or 
more  samples,  a  replicate,  taken  on  a  given  stratum  in  1976  was 
compared  to  the  same  replicate  average  taken  in  1978  and  1979. 
By  doing  so,  inherent  sampling  error  was  much  reduced. 

Table  A6-3  shows  a  four-year  comparison  of  production  for 
palatable  species  on  the  Carey  and  Shoshone  Kipukas,  long-term 
production  on  the  Carey  Kipuka,  and  a  comparison  of  Shoshone  ES 
Area  resamples  combined  with  Kipuka  resamples.  The  resample 
groupings  are  numbered  from  one  to  four.  The  numbers  are  used  to 
reference  the  text  to  the  table. 

Resample  groupings  1  and  2  show  that  total  production  in 
1977  was  far  less  than  normal.  The  same  would  have  been  true  of 
groupings  3  and  4  if  resampling  had  been  done.  Production  of 
palatable  perennial  vegetation  varied  much  less  drastically  than 
production  of  annual  vegetation,  which  was  almost  not  measurable 
in  1977. 
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Total  production  in  1978,  an  above-average  precipitation 
year  (Table  A6-1),  was  less  than  in  1976  in  all  resample  group- 
ings except  grouping  4  which  had  approximately  the  same  pro- 
duction. The  production  of  palatable  perennial  herbage  in  1978 
was  far  less  than  in  1976.  Annual  production,  by  comparison,  was 
far  greater  in  1978  than  in  1976.  That  pattern  would  be  expected. 
Despite  a  much  better  moisture  year  in  1978,  the  perennial  plants 
were  still  suffering  the  consequences  of  the  1977  drought.  Annuals, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  extremely  opportunistic  and  simply  took 
advantage  of  the  abundant  1978  moisture  and  reduced  competition 
by  weakened  perennial  plants. 

Total  production  in  1979,  a  below-average  moisture  year,  was 
down  27  to  30  percent  from  1976  production  on  all  resample  groupings 
except  grouping  4,  which  had  approximately  6  percent  greater 
production  in  1979  than  in  1976.  The  increase  in  grouping  4  is 
primarily  attributable  to  the  production  of  annuals.  The  production 
of  palatable  perennial  herbage  was  down  from  1976  in  all  resample 
groupings.  Likewise,  the  three  resample  groupings  on  the  Kipukas 
(groupings  1-3)  had  less  annual  production  in  1979  than  in  1976. 
These  protected  areas,  in  good  or  excellent  condition,  have  a 
much  lower  percentage  of  the  total  vegetation  as  annuals  than  do 
the  26  ES  Area  resamples  included  in  grouping  4.  That  grouping 
had  considerably  greater  annual  production  in  1979  than  in  1976. 
This  occurred  because  most  of  the  resamples  in  grouping  4  range 
from  poor  to  fair  condition.  The  more  abundant  annual  plants  in 
the  lower  condition  classes  were  able  to  take  advantage  of  available 
moisture  in  the  upper  few  inches  of  the  soil  profile  and  thus  had 
a  competitive  advantage  over  perennial  plants  even  in  a  below- 
average  moisture  year. 

Several  conclusions  were  drawn  from  these  data.  First,  1976 
was  considered  to  be  a  normal  or  above  normal  production  year. 
This  conclusion  was  supported  by  a  comparision  of  1976  total 
production  for  the  Carey  Kipuka  (Grouping  2)  with  the  20-year 
average.  The  production  during  the  year  of  the  inventory,  1976, 
was  43  percent  greater  than  the  long-term  average. 

Second,  if  initial  stocking  rates  had  been  based  on  1978 
production  instead  of  1976  production  they  would  be  lower  than 
proposed.  This  would  result  from  decreased  palatable  perennial 
production  (allocated  at  60  percent)  and  increased  annual  pro- 
duction (only  allocated  at  20  percent). 

Third,  if  initial  stocking  rates  had  been  based  on  1979 
production  instead  of  1976  production  they  would  not  be  more  than 
a  few  percentage  points  higher  than  proposed  for  lower  elevation 
ranges  in  poor  condition.  Stocking  rates  would  be  lower  for  fair 
or  good  condition  ranges  at  higher  elevations.  This  difference 
when  averaged  would  produce  about  the  same  overall  proposed 
stocking  rate  as  the  1976  inventory. 
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GLOSSARY 


active  grazing  qualifications:  The  number  of  animal  unit  months 
(AUMs)  of  grazing  that  eligible  livestock  operators  may 
annually  license  on  public  lands.  Sometimes  referred  to  as 
"grazing  preference". 

active  use:  Grazing  privileges  which  have  been  paid  for  and 
are  presently  being  used.  Active  use  combined  with  non- 
use  equals  total  active  grazing  qualifications. 

aeolian:  Arranged  by  the  transporting  action  of  wind.  It  describes 
certain  soil  deposits. 

allotment:  An  area  of  primarily  public  land  designated  and  managed 
for  livestock  grazing.  It  consists  of  one  or  more  pastures 
and  may  include  private  or  State  land. 

allotment  managment  plan  (AMP):  A  documented  program  of  grazing 
management  for  an  allotment,  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  livestock  operators  involved,  and  consistent  with  the 
applicable  resource  management  plan.  It  prescribes  the  manner 
and  extent  of  livestock  operations  to  be  authorized,  describes 
the  proposed  range  improvements,  and  contains  other  provisions 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  BLM  District  Manager. 

alluvium:  A  general  category  of  deposits  resulting  from  the 

operation  of  water,  including  the  sediments  laid  down  in  river 
beds,  flood  plains,  lakes,  and  fans  at  the  foot  of  mountain 
slopes. 

animal  unit  month  (AUM):  The  amount  of  forage  considered  necessary 
to  feed  one  cow  or  its  equivalent  for  one  month.  For  this  ES 
an  AUM  represents  800  pounds  (air  dried)  of  palatable  forage. 

annual  plant:  A  plant  that  completes  its  life  cycle  and  dies  in 
one  year  or  less. 

aquifer:  A  water-bearing  stratum  of  permeable  rock,  sand,  or  gravel 

average  licensed  use:  The  arithmetic  mean,  for  a  particular  period, 
of  livestock  grazing  (in  AUMs)  that  was  authorized.  If  no 
trespass  occurs,  it  is  equivalent  to  average  "actual  use" 
as  applied  to  livestock  grazing. 

climatic  climax:  The  natural  biotic  community,  particularly 
vegetation,  that  would  develop  in  the  long  term  under  un- 
disturbed conditions  with  a  given  climate  and  soils.  It 
would  tend  to  perpetuate  itself  until  disturbed  by  an 
outside  force. 
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colluvium:  A  general  category  of  loose  soil  or  rock  deposits, 
usually  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  or  cliff  and  brought  there 
chiefly  by  gravity. 

Compliance  Statement  106/2(b):  Under  the  Historic  Preservation 
Act  of  1966,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  comment  with  regard  to  any 
action  which  may  affect  any  site  on  or  eligible  for  in- 
clusion on  the  National  Register.   If  the  undertaking 
would  cause  a  change  in  the  quality  of  the  character  of  the 
site,  the  Advisory  Council  and  State  Liaison  Officer 
would  consult  with  the  agency  to  remove  or  mitigate  the 
effect.  Also  referred  to  as  106  Statement. 

consumptive  use:  The  removal  of  water  from  an  area  by  transpira- 
tion of  plants  and  evaporation  from  soil,  snow,  water  surfaces, 
and  biological  organisms. 

critical  wildlife  habitat:  A  portion  of  the  living  area  of  a 
wild  animal  species  that  is  essential  to  the  survival  and 
perpetuation  of  either  the  individuals  or  the  entire  popula- 
tion. 

cultural  resources:  Objects  or  places  of  historical,  archae- 
ological, or  architectural  significance,  which  *re  fragile, 
limited,  and  nonrenewable  portions  of  the  human  environment. 

deferred  use:  Annual  delay  of  livestock  grazing  until  a  specified 
occurrence  or  date  in  the  growing  season  to  promote  plant 
reproduction,  establish  new  plants,  and  restore  vigor  in 
established  plants. 

drawdown:  The  distance  that  the  water  level  of  a  well  or  aquifer 
decreases  immediately  after  water  removal. 

environment:  The  surrounding  conditions,  influences,  and  forces 
that  effect  or  modify  an  organism  and  ultimately  determine 
its  form  and  survival. 

environmental  statement  (ES):  A  written  document  required  by  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (P.L.  91-190)  for  all  major 
Federal  actions  that  significantly  affect  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment.  It  systematically  ..boib^o  the  potential 
impacts  of  a  proposed  action  and  feasible  alternatives 
on  the  existing  environment. 

ephemeral  stream:  A  water  channel  that  carries  runoff  only  during 
precipitation  events  or  snowmelt,  and  is  otherwise  dry 
(also  called  intermittent  stream) 
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erosion:  A  process  of  weathering,  dissolution,  abrasion,  corrosion, 
and/or  transportation  by  which  soil  or  rocky  material  is 
removed  from  its  established  location  on  the  earth's  surface. 

escarpment:  The  steep  face  often  presented  by  the  abrupt  ending 
of  stratified  rocks. 

ethnographic:  Relating  to  the  primarily  descriptive  and  noninter- 
pretive  study  of  individual  cultures. 

exchange-of-use:  An  agreement  between  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment and  an  applicant  having  ownership  or  control  of  non- 
Federal  land  which  is  interspersed  and  normally  grazed  in 
conjunction  with  the  surrounding  Federal  range.  The 
applicant  would  be  allowed  to  graze  the  non-Federal  land 
without  payment,  provided  that  during  the  length  of  the 
agreement,  the  Bureau  has  control  and  management  of  the 
non-Federal  land  for  grazing  purposes.  An  exchange-of- 
use  agreement  is  valid  only  when  the  non-Federal  land 
offered  for  exchange-of-use  is  located  within  the  Federal 
grazing  allotment  for  which  the  exchange  is  sought. 

Federal  grazing  privileges;  Permissive  use  of  Federal  lands 
(public  lands)  for  grazing  by  livestock. 

forage:  All  browse  and  herbaceous  foods  that  are  available  to 
grazing  animals. 

forb:  A  broadleafed  plant  or  herb,  often  referred  to  as  a  "weed". 

grazing  cycle:  The  time  required  to  complete  a  sequence  of 
grazing  in  specified  pastures  in  a  certain  order.  Length 
of  the  cycle  varies  with  different  grazing  systems. 

grazing  system:  A  systematic  sequence  of  grazing  use  and  nonuse 
of  an  allotment  to  reach  identified  goals  or  objectives  by 
improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  vegetation. 

ground  cover:  The  percentage  of  surface  area  occupied  by 
vegetation,  litter,  and  rock. 

habitat:  A  specific  set  of  physical  conditions  that  surround  a 
single  species,  a  group  of  species,  or  a  large  community. 
In  wildlife  management,  the  major  components  of  habitat  are 
food,  water,  cover,  and  living  space. 

herbivorous  animals:  Animals  that  feed  on  plants. 

infiltration:  Water  penetration  into  the  soil  through  pores  of 
the  soil.  Rate  and  amount  of  infiltration  are  limited  by 
size  and  abundance  of  pores  and  water  absorption  capability 
of  the  soil . 
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inventoried  grazing  capacity:  The  calculated  animal  unit  months 
of  forage  available  for  grazing,  based  on  a  vegetation 
survey  or  study.  For  this  ES,  it  includes  60  percent  of 
palatable  perennial  production  plus  20  percent  of  palatable 
annual  production. 

key  plant  species:   (1)  forage  species  whose  use  serves  as  an 
indicator  to  the  degree  of  use  of  associated  species; 
(2)  those  species  which  must,  because  of  their  importance, 
be  considered  in  the  management  program. 

lacustrine:  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  formed  in  a  lake  or 
lakes,  e.g.,  remnants  of  Pleistocene  lakes  that  are  now  dry. 

license:  An  authorization  that  permits  the  grazing  of  a  specified 
number  and  kind  of  livestock  on  a  designated  area  of  grazing 
district  lands  for  a  period  of  time. 

litter:  The  uppermost  layer  of  organic  debris.  It  is  composed  of 
freshly  fallen  or  slightly  decomposed  organic  materials. 

livestock  grazing  capacity:  The  number  of  animal  unit  months  of 
forage  available  for  livestock  grazing  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis  on  the  public  lands  as  determined  through  land  use 
planning.  It  does  not  include  competitive  forage  for  big 
game. 

macroi nvertebrates :  Insects,  annelids,  mollusks,  flatworms,  round- 
worms, and  crustaceans  inhabiting  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and 
streams. 

management  framework  plan  (MFP):  A  document  that  provides  a 
set  of  goals,  objectives,  and  constraints  for  an  area  of 
public  lands.  It  guides  the  development  plans  for  the 
management  of  each  resource. 

National  Cooperative  Soil  Survey:  A  cooperative  effort  among 
various  Federal,  State,  local  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  survey  the  soils  of  the  United  States. 
The  lead  agency  in  this  effort  is  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

National  Register:  The  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  It 
is  a  register  of  districts,  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and 
objects  significant  in  American  history,  architecture,  archae- 
ology, and  culture,  maintained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

off-road  vehicle  (ORV):  Any  motorized  vehicle  designed  for  or 
capable  of  cross-country  travel  on  or  immediately  over  land, 
water,  sand,  snow,  ice,  marsh,  swampland,  or  other  terrain. 
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overgrazing:  Consumption  of  vegetation  by  herbivores  beyond  the 
endurance  of  plants  to  survive. 

palatability:  Quality  of  being  agreeable  to  taste;  savory; 
desirable  to  eat. 

paleoecology:  The  study  of  the  past  plant  and  animal  life  of  an 
area  utilizing  ecological  principles  and  concepts. 

parent  material:  A  mineral  or  organic  material  relatively 

unaffected  by  soil  forming  processes  that  resembles  the  material 
from  which  the  soil  is  presumed  to  have  formed. 

pasture:  A  subdivision  of  a  grazing  allotment. 

perennial  plant:  A  plant  that  has  a  life  cycle  of  three  or  more 
years. 

perennial  stream:  Streams  flowing  throughout  the  year  from 
source  to  mouth. 

pH:  An  expression  of  acidity  (hydrogen  ion  concentration), 
represented  by  log  (l/(H+j). 

phenology:  The  study  of  natural  phenomenon  that  recur  periodically, 
such  as  blossoming,  and  their  relation  to  climate  and  changes 
in  season. 

physiological :  Relating  to  the  organic  processes  characteristic  of 
a  living  organism. 

planning  unit:  A  geographic  unit  within  a  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
District  that  includes  related  lands,  resources,  and  use 
problems  that  are  considered  together  for  resource  inventory, 
analysis,  and  planning. 

plant  canopy  cover:  The  vertical  projection  downward  of  the  aerial 
portion  of  shrubs  and  trees;  usually  expressed  as  a  percent 
of  the  ground  so  occupied. 

plant  density:  The  number  of  individual  plants  per  unit  of  area; 
the  relative  closeness  of  individual  plants  to  one  another. 

plant  succession:  The  process  of  vegetational  development  whereby 
an  area  becomes  successively  occupied  by  different  plant 
communities  of  higher  ecological  order. 

plant  vigor:  The  relative  well-being  and  health  of  a  plant  as 
reflected  by  its  ability  to  manufacture  sufficient  food  for 
growth  and  maintenance. 
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Pleistocene:  Period  of  geologic  time,  approximately  11,000  to 
3  million  years  ago. 

public  land:  For  this  ES,  Federal  land  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

range:  An  open  area  where  livestock  graze. 

range  condition:  The  productivity  of  a  range  relative  to  what 
the  range  is  naturally  capable  of  producing. 

range  improvement:  A  structure,  action,  or  practice  to  increase 
forage  production,  improve  watershed  and  range  condition,  or 
facilitate  management  of  the  range  or  the  livestock  grazing 
on  it. 

range  trend:  The  direction  of  change  in  range  condition,  usually 
measured  in  terms  of  upward,  downward,  and  static. 

Recent:  Period  of  geologic  time  extending  from  approximately 
~Tl,000  years  ago  to  the  present;  also  known  as  Holocene. 

residuum:  Material  resulting  from  the  disintegration  and  decom- 
position of  rocks  in  place. 

resource  management  plan:  A  BLM  planning  document  prepared 
for  a  resource  area.  It  establishes  goals  for  resource 
conditions,  defines  strategies  for  management  actions, 
outlines  methodology  for  allocation  of  resources,  and 
formalizes  coordination  between  various  resource  uses.  It 
has  been  previously  called  a  management  framework  plan. 


rest: 


For  this  ES,  temporary  removal  of  grazing  on  a  range  area 
to  allow  plants  to  replenish  their  food  reserves. 


rest  rotation:  A  grazing  system  of  sequential  grazing  and  resting 
of  the  range  to  provide  for  the  production  of  livestock 
while  maintaining  or  improving  the  vegetation  and  soil 
fertility.  It  includes  at  least  one  full  growing  season  of 
continuous  rest  from  grazing  for  each  pasture  in  the  system. 

rhyolite  monoliths:  A  geologic  feature  consisting  of  large 

individual  blocks  of  rhyolite  resulting  from  erosive  forces. 

riparian:  Situated  on  or  pertaining  to  the  bank  of  a  river, 
stream,  or  other  body  of  water.  Normally  used  to  refer  to 
the  plants  of  all  types  that  grow  along  streams,  around 
springs,  or  near  other  wet  areas. 
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rotation:  Sequential  movement  of  livestock  from  one  pasture  to 
another  to  allow  for  regrowth  of  vegetation  and  maintenance 
of  vegetative  vigor. 

runoff:  That  part  of  precipitation  that  does  not  immediately  enter 
the  soil  or  evaporate,  ultimately  reaching  a  stream  channel. 
It  occurs  when  the  rate  of  snowmelt  or  rainfall  exceeds  the 
rate  of  infiltration  into  the  soil. 

scenic  quality:  The  aesthetic  quality  of  a  visual  resource  that  is 
rated  on  the  basis  of  landform,  color,  water,  vegetation, 
uniqueness,  and  intrusions  by  humans. 

season  of  use:  The  time  of  livestock  grazing  on  a  range  area  based 
on  type  or  stage  of  vegetative  growth. 

sedimentation:  The  action  of  depositing  mineral  or  organic  matter 
in  a  watercourse. 

seed  trampling:  The  planting  of  seed  in  a  pasture  that  occurs  while 
livestock  graze  during  the  growing  period  following  plant 
maturity. 

siltation:  The  deposition  of  fine  soil  particles  that  tend  to 
fill  in  between  gravels  and  rocks  on  a  stream  bottom. 

soil :  The  unconsolidated  mineral  material  on  the  immediate  surface 
of  the  earth  that  serves  as  a  natural  medium  for  the  growth 
of  land  plants. 

soil  association:  A  group  of  defined  and  named  soil  units 

occurring  together  in  characteristic  patterns  over  a  geo- 
graphic region. 

soil  depth  classes:  Categories  of  soil  thickness.  "Shallow"  is 
0-20  inches,  "moderately  deep"  is  20-40  inches,  "deep"  is 
40-60  inches,  and  nyery   deep"  is  60+  inches. 

soil  texture:  The  relative  proportions  of  sand,  silt,  and  clay 
particles  in  a  mass  of  soil. 

soil  texture  groups:  Coarse  textured  (sands,  loamy  sands), 
moderately  coarse  textured  (sandy  loam,  fine  sandy  loam), 
medium  textured  {yery   fine  sandy  loam,  loam,  silt  loam, 
silt),  and  fine  textured  (sandy  clay,  silty  clay,  clay). 

solar  incidence:  The  length  of  time  sunlight  is  in  contact  with 
a  surface. 
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species  composition:  Proportion  of  plant  species  within  a 
vegetative  community. 

stocking  level :  The  degree  to  which  a  grazing  unit  is  stocked  with 
livestock,  usually  expressed  in  AUMs.  Also  referred  to  as 
"stocking  rate". 

suitable  areas:  Range  accessible  to  livestock  that  can  be  grazed 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis  under  proper  management  without 
damage  to  the  resources.  For  this  ES,  it  includes  areas 
that  produce  more  than  25  pounds  of  palatable  forage  per 
acre,  are  within  four  miles  of  water,  and  do  not  exceed 
50  percent  slope. 

surface  soil :  The  soil  at  or  near  the  surface,  generally  5  to  8 
inches  thick. 

subsoil :  The  part  of  the  soil  below  the  surface  soil  and  above  the 
parent  material,  in  which  the  processes  of  soil  formation  are 
active. 

Tertiary:  Period  of  geologic  time,  approximately  3  to  65 
million  years  ago. 

treatment:  In  a  livestock  grazing  system,  one  of  the  annually 

scheduler  periods  of  grazing  or  resting  applied  to  a  particular 
unit  of  a  grazed  area. 

turbidity:  The  relative  clearness  of  water.   It  can  be  measured 
in  Jackson  Turbidity  Units  or  Nephelometric  Turbidity  Units. 
In  both  units,  the  lower  values  (less  than  25)  signify  clear 
water,  higher  values  (25-100)  indicate  murky  water,  and 
highest  values  (more  than  100),  describe  water  which  appear 
dense. 

unconsolidated  detritus:  A  deposit  of  material,  produced  by  the 
disintegration  and  weathering  of  rocks,  that  has  been  moved 
from  its  site  of  origin. 

unit  resource  analysis  (URA):  A  comprehensive  display  of  physical 
resource  data  and  an  analysis  of  the  current  use,  production, 
condition,  and  trend  of  the  resources,  their  potentials,  and 
opportunities  for  management  within  a  planning  unit. 

utilization:  Ihe  proportion  of  current  year's  forage  production 

that  is  consumed  or  removed  by  grazing  animals.  Usually  expressed 
as  a  percentage. 

vegetation:  Plant  life  or  plant  cover  in  an  area. 
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vegetation  zone:  A  broad  area  characterized  by  one  dominant 
kind  of  vegetation.  For  this  ES  zones  were  named  by  the 
dominant  sagebrush  species,  riparian  vegetation  or  lava  flow 
characteristic.  A  vegetation  zone  may  include  several  eco- 
logical sites. 

visual  contrast:  The  difference  in  appearance  between  a  viewed  resource 
and  its  surroundings. 

visual  resources:  The  land,  water,  vegetation,  animals,  and  other 
features  that  are  visible  on  all  public  lands. 

visual  resource  management  classification:  Categorization  of 

visual  resources  based  on  scenic  quality,  visual  sensitivity, 
and  visual  zone  in  order  to  accomplish  appropriate  management 
of  the  visual  resource. 

visual  sensitivity:  An  index  of  the  level  of  response  to  visual 
resources  in  an  area  based  on  such  weighted  criteria  as  social 
attitudes,  types  of  resource  uses,  and  management  policies. 
Levels  are  classified  as  high,  medium,  or  low. 

watershed:  The  region  draining  into  a  river,  river  system,  or 
body  of  water. 

water  yield:  The  total  surface  and  subsurface  water  produced  from 
an  area  after  evaporation  losses  and  inflows  have  been  accounted 
for.  It  is  calculated  by  subtracting  consumptive  use  from 
precipitated  or  by  subtracting  inflows  (surface  +  ground) 
from  outflows  (surface  +  ground). 

wilderness:  An  area  of  undeveloped  Federal  land  retaining  its 

primeval  character  and  influence,  without  permanent  improvements 
or  habitation,  which  is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve 
its  natural  conditions. 

wilderness  characteristics:  Qualities  of  a  wilderness  as  defined 
in  Section  2(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964,  which  include 
(1)  generally  appearing  to  have  been  affected  primarily  by  the 
forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of  man's  work  substantially 
unnoticeable;  (2)  having  outstanding  opportunities  for 
solitude  or  a  primitive  and  unconfined  type  of  recreation; 
(3)  having  at  least  five  thousand  acres  of  land  or  being  of 
sufficient  size  as  to  make  practicable  its  preservation  and 
use  in  an  unimpaired  condition;  and  (4)  perhaps  containing 
ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of  scientific, 
educational,  scenic,  or  historical  value. 
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